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BIBLICAL CRITICISM.' 



To THE Editor of th^ Classical Journal. 

•'■».• • 

' dyysXous. I Corinth, c. xi. v. 10. 

* In your 8th No. p. 273. I produced the opinion of 

Dr. Harwood upon this passage: he supposes that ^^fyixovg 
means <^ tke.spies^ whom their Pagan adversaries sent to observe 
the Christians, and to detect and expose any faults and impru- 
dences they might haply discover." M. Gottlieb Leberecht 
Spohn's Nov. Lex. Gr.^LaL, in N. T. contains the following 
interpretation : << Debet mtdier calyptram habere super capite 
propter angelos : G. G. Zeltner. Diss, de Munimento Capitis 
Jbgminei contra angelos Altd. 1715. — cf. Psalm. 90^6. aguTulcoftM 
lif Ke<paXrigj potestas capitis^ est tegumentum. Dougtseus Anal, 
sister. V. r. Excursu 15.'- In the Poecile of Heumaimus is a . 
collection of the different interpretations of this passage, which 
Heumaimus concludes with declaring his own opinion, < that 
ayyixwg means spies,' as Dr. Harwood supposes^ I must confess 
that the interpretation, which I am going to submit to the judg- 
' — ■ ■ ■ ... ■ .i 

' This article is printed in Mr. Barker's CUismal Recreations, jnst published. 

Vol. VI. Nq. 3^1. a 
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2 Biblical Criticisms 

meni of the learned reader, seems, at least to myselfi to be more 
satisfactory thai^ any, which I have yet seen j ^ 

i) yoig sgcoTt 



I must first observe that I make no alteration whatever of the 
text J that I take dyys\ov$ (with Heumannus, and Dr. Harwood) 
in the sense of spies; that my interpretation is founded .upon a 
well-known custom of the Roman, and perhaps the Grecian, 
women i and that the writings of St. Paul abound with allusions 
to Roman customs. Andreas Cirino de Urbe Boma, c. 4>6., (a 
Tract inserted in the N. Thes. ArUiq. Rom. congestus ab A. H» De 
SaUet^e^ Tom. ii* Hagx-Com. 1718. p. 518.) says, when he is 
treating upon the marriage of the Romans: <<Plutarch» evioi li 
Xiyo\j(rt xai to t^v xojxijv t^j yoifjLOviJiivvis ul^^ hotKgiv&rdou Sopar/ow, 
<rt5jt*/3oXov elvai rov fieroi [''Otx^s xa^ froXBfuxws rov wgoSrov yd^iAv 
y€vi(rdcii .' Ovid. L. 2. Fast, v. 559. 

Nee tihij qtuB cupidof matura videbere pnatri, 
Comat virgineas hasta recurva comas : , < 

Festus Fompeius banc celiharem hastam antiquos dixisse testatur : 
<< Celibari hasta caput nubentis comebaiur, qua in ccrpore gladia- 
toris stetisset abjecti occisique ; td quemadmodum ilia conjuncta 
fuerit cum corpore gladiatoris, sic ipsa cum viro sit : aliam ratio- 
nem refert non scitu indignam : Vel quia matrorus Junonis Curitis 
intutelasintf qua itd appeUabcUur a ferenda hasta^ qiue lingua 
Sabinorum Ciifis dicitur ; veh quod fortes viros genituras ominetur ; 

vel QUOD NUPTIALI JURE IMPERIO VIRI SUBJICITUR MUBENS, 
QUIA HASTA SUMMA ARMORUM £T IMPERII EST, quam ob CaUSam 

virijbries ea donantury et captivi sub eadem veneunt : alia effert 
PluSw^., quse nuptiarum symbola tangunt et prsecepta opportuna 
sponsx et sponso; inquit enim in Qjia^. Ram^ : A^a. rl tmv 
yctfioviiivaov ouyju^ dogaTiov t^v xojpiYjv huxglvov^iv ; ipu (TvyL^oXov earn 
Tovro TOW /S/a xa) /ttgra woXlfiwy yajxijd^Vflti rag Trgwrus ; % fji^otviuvovcnVf 
av^poKTt (Tuvoixoufl-ai ^wxiiuoig x«V froXsf^ixolgy SBgwrrov xaJ uir^Xvv koi) 
a^sXri ifgo<ris(r6ai }ut?^(iowKrfi6v ; eoff^^p 6 AuMugyog dich irgiovog xoA 
fFsXeHseog xsXsvcrug roi ivpifjMTot rulg olxiuig Trfuslv xot) roLg ogh^eHgy aSkkea 
§6 jxif p^^crflai TO vapdvav hyuXeicpy 7rci<rav I^EjSoXe Tre^teoylav xot) 
TToXuriXsiaV rj rrjv Itatrronnv otlvirrerat to yivopi^svov, oog pi^ovcp <n>Byigep 
rov yifjLov haxpi$vi<rofj,6you ; Sed cur nos altena recensendo labora- 
miis ? Dabimus etiam ex nostro ingenii penu etiam nonnuUa 
erudita et nova v hastx cuspis Romanarum mulierum discriminabat 
comam, quia hasta Rpmuli primu^i florens cuspide fixa in terra 
germina protulit; florentis conjugii hieroglyphicum : praeterea 
hasta diis olim dabatur, ut custodirent urbem ; sic mulieri, ut 
dpmui curam gereret decorisque viri casta servaret domum : iten^ 
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hasta discriminare crines, est ferro omatum capitis prseferre, ut 
robur etiam in capiUo vigeret, et virtus capitis esset in arce ; san- 
guine ilia gladiatoris praestabat occisi^ fortasse ut contentiones ac 
jurgia antequam inirent sponsalia mulier litigiosa jugularet, utpote 
conjugio indigna: sanguis in ferro parit xruginem femunque 
det^ilitat^ et contentiones mulierum viros fortissimos domi mili- 
tiaeque enervant, ut hebetes ac fatui delirent^ quod Ut scirent^ 
capiti hastam apponebant aerugine infectam : hasta martis est 

INSIGNE, REGIUMQUE APUD ROMANOS SCEPTRUM^ EAMQUE 
MULIER PRiEFEREBAT IN CAPITE, UT VIRI DOMINIUM AGNOS- 

CERET : crines deinde cogitationes referunt^ uti Euthymius do^et, 
ideo mulier recogitet dominum esse virum, illumque eximia vene- 
ratione prosequatur.^' « Acus — ad ilia comse discrimina, seuy 
quod hie dicitur, Sic ftsTEdijxs xoft>}v, bis comam disposuit, hast(S 

nomine alibi ab eodem Nasone dicta. Fast. L. S. v. 350. , 

quae, ut ibidem adnotarunt viri docti, celibaris hasta ap. Festum, 
iopariov autem ap. Plutarch, in €buest, Roman, dicitur/' £. Span- 
hemii^pd^. in Hymn, in Fall, on v. 22. Gesner in his Thes. 
Ling. Lat. cites the passage of Festus Pompeius, and of Ovid 
under CMibaHsy and adds: << Arnob. 2. p. 91. Nubentium 
crinem ccelibari hasta mulcetis : vid. Brisson. de Ritu NuptiaL 
p. 218.'* " Omnes quidem mulieres crinem a fronte dividebant 
discriminali acu, etiam illae, quae operosius omabantur ; et hoc 
discrimine mulieres a virginibus disdnguebantur ; nam virgines 
cirratae, mulieres cum crinibus erant, iisque a fronte divisis : Ter- 
tuUian. de Virginibus Felandisy Simidque se mulieres inteUexeruntf 
veriunt capiUum, et acu lasciviore comam sibi inserunt, crinibus a 
fronte divisiSf apertam prqfessa mulieritatem,** Salmasius's Flin. 
Exer. in C. J. Sol. Fdyh, p. 534*. Hence then I consider the 
words, s^Qva-ioiv ^6jy l^r) t^^ xs^oA?^, not to allude to veilt^ m a 
badge of subjection (and I must confess that, if l^ovarluv can mean 
a covering at attj I greatly doubt whether the words e^ova-iuv ^siu 
M TTis Ke^ahris can possibly mean to wear a veily which was not ^ 
worn upon the head, and I think that we are to understand a cap, a 
bonnet, or the hair upon the headjy but to allude to this spear 
(hasta recurvOf or calibarisj, which was worn upon the head of 
the married woman (and let it be recoUected tliat St. Paul is speak- 
ing of the wife), as a badge of submission. If we are to under- 
stand, by the words l^ovtrlav ex,siv sir) rHig xf ^jaAij^, the hair upon the 
heady my interpretation accords precisely with this remark ; for 
the Apostle says, in fact, that as woman is inferior to man, she 
ought to bear upon her head the mark of her inferiority to her 
husband in wearing her hair, which he has beautifully expressed 
by an allusion to tne spear y which bound the hqir of the Roman 
brides, and to the principle, which it was intended to incul- 
cate. 



t Ofi the Inscription' 

. A writer in the Classical Journal, No. i. p. 100. (who,- 
hbwfever, understands this verse in a different sense) has appealed 
to the Germ, of Tac. c. 39. for an analogous instance, Est et alia 
hico reverentia : nemoy nisi vinculo ligatus^ ingreditur^ ut minor et 
potestatem numihis pra se ferens : si forte prolapsus est, attolli et 
insurget^e haud licitum i per Jiumum ecolvuntur, eoque omnis super^' 
stitio respicity tanquam inde initia genti$j ibi regnator omnium 
deus^ cetera suhjecta atqneparentia. In the 3d No. of the Class. 
JouRN. I made some remarks upon this mention of a rope as aft 
emblem of submission j and cited the following passage, (relative to 
the Catti) from the 32d c. of the same treatise, Fortissimus quisque 
Jerrcum insuper anulnm ( ignominiosum id gentij vdut vinetdum 
gestat, donee se cdede hostis absolvat. As Lora Woodhouselee 
justly observed to me in a letter, " it might have been remarked,' 
from the proofs given of the ring being accounted a badge of 
slavery, that the custom of marrying with a ring originated 
amaong nations in that state of rude manners, where the wife was 
considered in the same light as a slave, the absolute property and 
bondswoman of the husband." 

E. H. BARKER. 
Took^s Court. 



Sequel to Sir William Drummond's Essay on the Inscriptions 
]' " found at Saguntum. 
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Mariana^ s Account of the Biscayan Tongue. 

X ODOS los Espanoles en este tiempo, y usan de una lengua comuh^ 
que llamamos Castellana, compuesta de avenid^a de muchas lenguasy 
en particular de la Latina corrupta: de que es argumento el nombre 
que tiene, porque tambien se llama Romance, y la afinidad con elU 
tan g^rande, que lo que no es dado aun a la lengua Italiana hmitZi^ 
mente, y con las mismas palabras, y cohtexto se puede nablac 
Latin y Castellano, assi en prosa, como en verso. Los Portu^ 
gueses tienen su particular lengua, mezclada de la Francesa y 
Castellana, gustoso para el oydo y elegante. Los Valencianos 
otrosi y Catalanes usan de su lengua, que es muy semejante a la 
de Lenguadoc en Francia, o lenguaje Narbonense, de donde 
aquella nation y gente tuvo su origen : y es assi, que ordinaria* 
mente de los liigares comarcanos, y de los con quien se tiene 
fiQznerciOi se pegs^ algunos vocablos y algunas costumbres. Solog 
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los Viscaynos conservan hasta dy su lenguaje grosero y barbaro, y 
que no recibe elegancia, y es muy diferente de los demas, y es 
mas andguo de Espana, y comun antiguamente de todo ell^, segun 
aleunos To sienten : y se dize que toda Espana us6 de la lengua 
Vizcayna, antes que en estas Provincias entrassen las armas de 
los Romanos, y con ellas se les pegasse su lengua, Anaden, que 
como era aquella gente de suo grosera, feroz y agreste, la qual 
trasplantada a manera de arboles, con la bondad de la tierra se 
ablanda y mejora, y por ser inaccessibles los montes donde 
mora, 6 nunca recibio del todo el yugo del imperio estran- 
gero, 6 le sacudio muy presto. Ni carece de provabilidad^ 
que con la antigua libertad se aya alii conservado la lengua Anti- 
gua, y comun de toda la Provincia de Espana. Otros sienten d^ 
otra manera, y al contrario dizeii, que la lengua Vizcayna siempre 
fue particular de aquella parte, y no comun de todo Espana. Mue- 
Vense a dezir esto por testimonio de autores antiguos que dizen 
los vocablos Vizcaynos, especialmente de los lugares y pueblos, 
eran mas duros y barbaros que los demas de Espana, y que no se 
podian reduzir a decHnacion Latina. En particular Estrabon testi- 
fica, que no un genero de letras, ni una lengua era comun a toda 
Espana. Confirman esto mismo los nombres briga, pueblo ; 
cetra, escudo *, falarica, langa; gurdus, gordo ; cusculia, coscojai 
lancia, langa ; vepio, caida 5 buteo, cierta ave de rapina ; necy 
por el dios Marte j con otras muchas dicciones, que fueron anti- 
guamente proprias de la lengua de los Espanoles, segun que se 
prueva por la autoridad y testimonio de autores gravissimos, y ^un 
algunas dellas passaron sin duda de la Espanola a la lengua Latina: 
de las quales dicciones todas no se halla rastro alguno en la lengua 
Vizcayna : lo qual muestra que la lengua Vizcayna no fue la que 
usava communmente Espana. No negamos empero aya sido 
una de las mucbas lenguas que en Espana se usavan antiguamente, 
Y tenian. Solo pretendemos, que no era comuna toda ella. La 
qual opinion no queremos ni confirn^arla mas a la larga, ni seria a 
propositi del intento que Uevamos, detenernos mas en esto. 

If the cautious reader contest the asf,ertiohs of Bochart, a mere 
modem, as to the identity of the Punic, Hebrew, and the earliest 
Chaldee, he will, I hope, yield to the express and the authoritative 
testimony of a St. Jerome, and a St. Austin, tlie former a transla- 
tor of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the latter a bishop of Hippo, 
near Carthage. Jerome asserts in the seventh chapter of Isaiah, 
in the 25th of Jeremiah, in the Galatians at the end, and in the 
S6th of Genesis : «< Lingua Punica ab Hebrseis fontibus manavit : 
Hebraeae magna ex parte confinis est: pene omnia Hebrxa Punicse 
lingux consotia : Punica Hebraese contermina est." 

St. Austin repeats the assertion : « Istse linguae non multum 
inter se difierunt: permulta Hebraca, et pene omnia, Punicae 
consonae Jinguae j cognatae quippe sunt linguas istae et vicinx : istae 
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enim linguae sibi signiiicationls quadam vicinitate sociantur: in 
Punica multa invenimus Hebraeis consonantia verbis." Friscian 
also in the fifth book confirms their similarity : « Lingua Poenorum 
Chaldseae vel Hebraeae similis." Adelung adds : «« The first peo- 
ple known in Europe were the Iberians, or Cantabrians, who 
established themselves in the south of Gaul, in a portion of Italy, 
and particularly in a portion of the two Spains. The Basque, 
which is a mixture of Latin, Maeso Goth, German, [and I add 
Celtic,] contains the remains of the Ibemian language.'' 

An excellent Spanish scholar, long a resident in Catalonia^ con- 
cludes, in his letter to me, upon Llarramedi's Grammar, Lloyd's 
Basque words, and upon tlie above very imperfect Essay : <« It 
will be expedient, first to discover the analogy between Welsh and 
Biscayan words, previous to examining their mutual conjugations 
and declensions, [which, obviously to a Hebrew scholar, and to a 
philologist, betray a similarity in the two grammars.] A few 
words, nouns, and verbs, may certainly be traced in Celtic and in 
the Basque. Tet I conceive the Basque to be as far asunder from 
the Celtic, as the modem Persian from the modem English : [and 
from a similar cause, the ancient juxta-position of the two tribes, 
and their distance for the past 3000 years.] The old Persian was 
the old Gothic." 



CONCERNING THE SHIELD OF JCHILLES. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, Xt has been remarked by Mr. Bryant, that the central 

part- of the iSbield of Acbilles, as it is described by Homer in the 
Eighteenth Book of the Iliad, was a map of the earth and of the celes- 
tial appearances ; and that the' poet copied his description of it from 
models wliich he had seen iu Egypt.' There can be no doubt, that 
representations of the celestial bodies, the earth, and the ocean, were 
frequently exhibited in Egypt and in Asia, not only on painted and 
sculptured walls, but on the dress and ornaments both of Deities and 
mortals. Besides the remarkable examples cited by M^ Bryant, a 
few others may be mentioned. The image of Amon with the head and 
boms of a ram, and with the horns of a goat also, surmounted by a 
disk, and with a blue robe over the shoulders, was nothing else than 
an astronomical symbol.^ On the garment and dress of Isis the celestial 
bodies were represented ; ^ and the twelve signs of the zodiac were 
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^(Hcted on tbe robe of the ^Syrian Goddess.' Even the dress of the 
High Priest of the Jews seems to have been formed with a reference to 
the universal system ; since the elements, the sun, the mooff and the 
constellations, were typified by the materials of which it was composed, 
and by the ornaments with which it w^ adorned.* 

The objects, which Vulcan engraved in the central part of the Shield 
of Achilles, are described by Homer— II. 2. v. 483. The learned 
reader will of course, consult the original; and the English reader 
will, perhaps, excuse the following translation, since it is necessary for 
my purpose, that the sense be given as truly, if not as literally, as 
possible. 

In it he formed the earth, tiie heavens, the sea. 
The sun. unwearied, and the moon at full, 
And all the starry signs that crown the sky, 
The Pleiades, the Hyades, the strobg 
OrioH, and the Bear, else called the Wain, 
That round its centre in its sphere revolves, 
That still observes Orion in his course, 
And is the tole of all the circling signs, 
That never in the waves of ocean bathes. 

It is evident, then, as MK Bryant says, that the central part of the 
shield represented a map of the earth, and of the 'celestial appearan- 
ces ; and I shall have occasion to show, that it was probably copied 
from an Egyptian model. 

From the time of Aristotle to the present, the critics have asked, how 
Homer could assert, that' tbe Wain was the onfy constellation which 
never bathed itself in )be ocean, or in other words, which never descen- 
ded below the horizon 1 Aristotle says, that the poet put the Wain, by 
a figure of Speech, for all the constellations which never set, as being 
the most remailcable.^ Crates reads 6lo$ for otn ; but Strabo vindicates 
the text, and understands, that by the Bear Hoiner meant the whole 
Arctic circle.^ I confess, that these explanations do not appear to me 
to be very satisfactory. 

The constellations, which never- set, even in part, in the latitude of 
Troy, are Cepheus, Draco, Ursa Minor, and the seVfen stars of Ursa 
Major, which properly form the Wain, and which alone the poet 
appears to have indicated in the passage cited above. These constella- 
tions likewise never set in Attica, or in the Peloponnesus, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the star tj in the Wain, How, then, could 
Homer tell the Greeks, that the Wain is the only constellation which 
never sinks below the horizon 1 

One method of solving this difficulty is generally {H-oposed and 
followed. It is pretended, that the Great Bear was the only Arctic 
constellation, with which the Greeks were acquainted in the days of 
Homer. But the Greeks were no Grangers to the celestial signs in 
the time of the Argonauts. Some say that they were %istructed in 
the knowledge of the sphere by Hercules ;' and others hold, that they 
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. were. made acquainted with the stars by Chiron." The invention of a 
* machine, {^-obahly resembling an anniliary sphere, has been attribiited 
by some to Atlas,* and by others to Musjeus.^ During the time of the 
Trojan war Palaroedes was celebrated for his knowledge ofastronomy.* 
In Asia, and in Egypt, this science, to speak after the most moderate^ 
' calculations, had been cultivated for many ages, before^ the time ' of 
Homer.' The poet, therefore, either was not, or ought not to have 
been, unacquainted with those celestial signs, which never > set. 

But it is further contended, that the Great Bear was the only Arctic 
constellation known to. Homer, because the ancient Egyptians, who 
instructed the Greeks in astronomy, were unacquainted with Cepheus, 
DracOy and Ursfl Minor. Achilles Taitius says; that there were no 
constellations known by these names in the Egyptian sphere.^ I shall 
have occasion to show presently, that this is true, 'as fat as it regards 
Ursa Minor ; but with respect to Cepheus and Draco, I conceive the 
case to be very difF<^rent. 

Cepheus, or the King of Ethiopia, is the name of a constellation of 
considerable . magnitude, which never entirely sets in Egypt. How 
then could it have escaped the notice of the Egyptian astronomers 1 
The Indian astronbiiiers call it by the name of Capya^ and this may 
have been the ancient Egyptian name, from which the Greeks had 
their Cepheus. This constellation had its place in the tables of the 
Arabians.^ The Jews, or rather their more learned neighbors 
the Chaldean^, denominated Cepheus Iin^rj blV^' Dominus Jlamma» 
From whom did the Greeks, obtain the astronomical fable of this 
Ethiopian King, if not from the Egyptians 1 I must likewise remark, 
that Cepheus h evidently a word of foreign origin. It was, perhaps, 
derived from 5]M caphaph, curvavit; nor, when we consider that this 
constellation continually revolves round the pole, without ever entirely 
setting even in Ethiopia, of which country Cepheus was fabled to be 
King, will this conjecture appear unfounded. The word cp caph, 
signifies any thing hollow. Hence our word cope ; and it is possible, 
that Cepheus y never leaving the cope of heaven, to descend below the 
horizon^ may have been named from caph. But leaving the etymology, 
on which it would be difficult to say any thing positive, I cannot ima* 
gine, that a constellation, in which Ptolemy, without the assistance of 
glasses, reckoned thirteen stars, was unknown to the more ancient 
Egyptian astronomers, in whose country, it must have been observed, 
(I should think,) that some, at least, of these stars never descended 
below the horizon. 

I find it equally difficult to believe, that the more ancient Egyptian 
astronomers were unacquainted with Draco — a constellation that must 
always have attracted attention on this side of the torrid zone, not 
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only from its proximity to the pole, but from its magnitude and brilli- 
ancy. We find it represented by a serpent in one of tb(! Egyptian 
planispheres edited by Kirciier.' We again find it under the same form 
in the Egyptian Zodiac, of which an account was publish'ed in the 
M^. de tAcad. des SciJ" The Chaldeans denominated this constella- 
tion r^l/lil which word I should be inclined to tnnslate^ the great 
fish — (perhaps, the great twnny^) rather than the dragon. Now it is' 
to b^ observed, that the Greeks did not give to the constellation the 
ibrm, which imagination has lent to the dragon. They represented it 
as a serpent with the head of a fish.^ Nevertheless the constellation 
was known in the Elast from remote antiquity by the name of the 
Dragon, The • Chinese had given it this name more than 4000 year^ 
ago.* Had the Greeks first separated and denominated this constellar 
tion, they would probably have 'made the form accord with the name. 
-But they seem to have united the fish of the Chaldeans, with the 
serpent of the Egyptians, and to have borrowed the name from the 
Orientalists. Under all these circumstances, it is difficult to believe, 
that the more ancient Egyptian astronomers were ignorant of a constel- 
lation, in which Ptolemy afterwards countcfd no less than 31 stars, 
which of course were visible to the eye. 

I have examined the pages of Aratus with some attention, but I do 
not find, that he has authorised tlie assertion of Tatius, as I had once 
been led to think. I likewise observe that Tatius, who lived ^o late as 
the time of Claudius, has fallen into some mistakes, concerning the 
astronomy of the ancient Egyptians, which render his authority 
extremely suspiciouiil. Thus he says> that the Great Bear was not an 
Egyptian constellation. Now that this is a flagrant mistake appears 
fi*om the very ancient inscription on the column of Osiris. Eiai $e 
"Oa-i^iS Bac<nX£v$^ o ar^areva-as sit) 7ra(rav^aJfav, tuj^ sl$ tovg dotxrjrovs 
riirov$ rujy 'Iv^wv, rcai rovs le^og "Apxrov xexAiaevoyf , &o.* JBut I am 
Osiris the King, who hath marclied his army over the whole re^ion^ 
even unto the uninhabitable countries of the Indies, and unto those 
lying near to the Bear, • 

I might point out some other mistakes, which have been made by 
Tatius ; but I do not conceive, that this is ne(;essary ; and I imagine, 
that few of my readers will now be disposed to think, upon his 
aothority, that the ancient Egyptians were ignorant of the constella- 
tions of Cepheus and Draco. 

It has been moreover argued from the statement which Homer 
hitadself has made, that he was unacquainted with these cotastellations. 
The Poet has said, that all the signs were engraven on the shield, and 
then names the Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion, and the Bear^ commonly 
called the Wain, From this it is inferred, that he mentioned the 
af^llations of all the signs which he knew. This induction has been 
lustily made. Homer has mentioned Bootes,^ and the Great Dog,'' in 
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other places, and floes not notice them here. An £^c Poem is not 
the place in which we are to look for an astronomical catalogue. 
Homer names some of the most remarkable of the constellations ; but 
I cannot thence conclude, that he knew of no more. 

But if Homer were acquainted with the constellations, which are 
called Cepheus and Draco, in what manner can he be excused for 
saying, that the Wain is the oaly sign which never sets ? My answer is, 
that if he framed his map of the heavens in Egypt, or that if he took 
it from an Egyptian model, as Mr. Bryant supposes, his account,' it 
seems to me, will be found to be strictly accurate. 

The star, which is now called the Polar star, must have been distant 
not less than 15^ from the Pole in the Trojan times. About 4000 
years ago, the star a in Draco was only ]0 minutes from the Pole.' 
About 3000 years ago, the star x in Draco was rather less than 5^ 
^om the Pole, and was the nearest remarkable star.^ But as the 
Earth's Pole continued to revolve round the Pole of the Ecliptic, the 
star |3 in Ursa Minor would probably be considered as the Polar star- 
about 2450 years ago. I am aware that Beftiouilli has brought the 
period down to 2000 years ago ;' but with due deference to that great 
man, I am inclined to abide by my own statement. Let us now consir 
der the consequences to Our argument, which may be derived from 
these remarks. 

I reckon that it was about 2450 years ago, that the star /S in Ursa 
itftfiorwas first .considered as the Polar star. The constellation itself 
contains few, and no very brilliant stars, and, therefore, could scarcely 
ha^ attracted the notice of mariners and travellers ; but when the star 
jS came to be the nearest to the Pole, it would necessarily engage the 
attention of both. Thi^ star, therefore, and those around it, which 
had probably been hitherto included in the folds of the serpent, or 
dragon, might properly be separated into a new constellation. This 
theory seems to agree with facts. The Greeks were first made acquaint- 
ed with Ursa Minor by Thales, who obtained his own knowledge of 
it from the Phoenicians : Thales florished about 2350 years a(!:o. But 
StTdbo says, that the Phoenicians first became acquainted with Ursa 
Minor, and gave to it the rank of a constellation. I, therefore, con- 
clude, that this happened, when the star /3 came to be the nearest star 
to the Pole, about 100 years before Thales, and about 250 years after 
the death of Homer. It follows that Ursa Minor could not have been 
known to that poet. 

But since the star a in Draco was only 10' from the Pole about 
4000 years ago, and siuce about the Trojan times, or 3000. years ago, 
the star k in Draco was within 5** of the Pole, it appears that the Pole's 
place, about 3000 years ago, was such, as that the seven stars of the 
IVain must all have been within the arctic circle, and could never have 
been seen to set on this side of the tropic of Cancer. Now this was 
not the case with parts, at least, of Cepheus and Draco, In Egypt, 
^as far north as Memphis, parts of Cepheus and Draco would annually 
sink below the horizon. It is, therefore, true, that about the Trojan 
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times, and iu the land pf Egypt, the seven stars of the Wainy which 
Hooier evidently meant to indicate, fonued the only constellation, 
which was always entirely above the horizon^ sind of which no part 
ever bathed itself in the ocean. "^ 

If this reasoning be well founded, and I humbly think that it is so, 
it may tend to enable the admirers of Homer to reply to the objections 
of the Abb6 Terrasson, who has severdy criticised the passage be* 
fore us. 

I shall now proceed to consider the objects represented on the cir- 
cumference of the shield. Here we find four great divisions, each of 
which may be subdivided into three parts. In each partition there is a 
separate picture ; and a ver^' just idea of the whole seems to be con- 
veyed in the print and explanatiojQS, annexed to Mr. Pope's translation 
of the Iliad. The four great divisions plainly indicate four different 
states of society, — the civil state; — the oii/iYflry— the agriculturai-r 
and the pastoral, I'his is evident from the representations contained 
in each. — 1st. a town in which nuptial rites are celebrated, and a cause 
IS pleaded and tried. — 2nd. a town besieged, an ambuscade, and 
a Imttle. — 3rd. tillage, the harvest,and tiie vintage. — 4th. herds, flocks^ . 
and a rustic dance. 

But I have been led to think, that Homer also meant to typify in hit 
pictures the four seasons, and the twelve months of the year. 1 am 
likewise of opinion, that though his map of the earth and of the celes«* 
tial appearances was copied from an Egyptian model, yet that in his 
description of this part of the shield, he adverted to certain customs, 
manners, and usages, borrowed indeed 6riginally from the Egyptians^ 
but already established in his own time among the Greeks. I think 
tfeat he particularly alludes to the institutions of the Athenians and of 
the Thebans, who were colo^ists, the first from Egypt, and the last 
from Phoenicia. . 

Before I enter more particularly into thb disquisition, it seems neces* 
tary that I should say a few words on the Grecian year. The' Attic 
year is that, which I shall consider. It is stated by Scaliger,' Dod* 
well,* and Potter,' that the most ancient Attic year commenced at the 
winter solstice. But the Athenians were Egyptian colonists ; and the 
Egyptians had no year which began at that season. How then did the 
people of Attica come to fix the commencement of their ancient year at 
the winter solstice 1 I shall endeavour to explain this. 

It is said by Syncellus,^ that the year of 565 days was established by # 
Asis, or Aaeth, who began to reign over Egypt aboiit 1772 years be- 
£>re Christ, and who sat about fifty years on the throne. t*rom this 
statement we might infer, that the year of 360 days had been in use 
before the time of Asis ; but from the accounts of Plutarch' and Dio- 
dorus Siculus^ it would appear that the five days had been intercalated 
even previously to the birth of Osiris and Isis. I, therefore, conclude, 
that Asis had only reformed the calendar, or had changed the thaUk, 
or commencement of the year. 
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The Egyptian monarchs were obliged to take an oath, that they 
would maintam the year of 365 days free from intercalation;' and the 
priests careftilly distinguished this yet^r, from that whieh consisted (^ 
S65 days and a quarter. Wlien they reckoned for the solar year, they 
added a day, at the end of every fourth year consisting of- 365 days ; 
' but when they reckoned for the civil year, they omitted this day. It 
follows^ that Ihe civil year was a vague one, and that at the end of 
every fourth year, a day would be lost, and it would Have a new tAotk, 
or commencement. The astronomers perceived that I46l of these 
vague years would be exactly contained in 1460 solar years; and this 
cycle was called the Sothic, because it commenced with the rising of 
, Sotkis,- or Sirius. 

Censorinus* tells us, that the year in which he wrote his book, and 
which was 238 years after the birth of Christ, answered to the hund-> 
redth year of the Sothic period. Consequently the preceding Sothic 
]k!riod must have terminated 138 years after our lera; and must have 
commenced 1322 years before it; Petavius^ states, that Sirius rose 
faeliacally on the 20th of July in the year 1322 before Christ; and that 
the summer solstice took place on the 5th of the same month, in the' 
same year ; but according to the precession of the equinoxes the sol-, 
siice must then have had place, about the 22nd day of July. • From 
this it appears, that the thoth, or commencement, of the Sothic period, 
1322 years before Christ, must have accorded pretty nearly with the 
summer solstice of the same year. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton, the year of 365 days moves back 
thirty*<hree days and five hours, in 137 years. If then the thoth cor- 
responded nearly with the summer tropic 1322 years before Christ, it 
could not have been far from the autumnal equinox towards the end 
of the reign 6{ Am or Aseth, which began 1772 years before our aera, 
and lasted about half a century. By the same rule, if the thoth ac* 
corded nearly with the autumnal equinox, a little more than seventeen 
centuries before Christ, it must have nearly corres|)pnded with the 
winter solstice- about 2100 years before our aera. 

£usebius, in his Chronicon, has fixed the foundation of the king- 
dom of Sicyon, when the Pe/a«gft first established themselves in Greece, 
for the year 2089 before Christ* Now there can be little doubt, that 
the Pelasgi derived most, if not all their knowledge originally, at leasts 
from Egypt ; and without assuming too much, I think, I may conclude, 
* that since the thoth, as we have just seen, corresponded nearly with 
the winter solstice, when they first settled in Greece, nothing was more 
likely than that their descendants, who might not know how to follow 
the wandering year of the Egyptians, should contiime through a long. 
lapse of ages, to consider the shortest day of the year, as its last, and 
the day succeeding as its first. 

. I shall as shorUy as possible state the following reasons in support 
pf what I have been saying. 

1. The most ancient Greek year was a solar, and not a lunar 
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^. The most dncietit Attic year, as Suidas expr^sly says^ consisted 
of 365 days. 

3. This ancient Attic year was .probaWy formed of 36o days, to 
which five intercahiry days were added. 

4. These five days probably constituted the period, which the ancient 
Athenians denominated their second Posideon/ . v . 

5. The Egyptians placed the rOtercalary days' at the close of the year 
of 360 days: and we shall find, that if the ancient Attic year com- 
mebced at the winter solstice, it^Bust have closed with the first and 
second Posideon, 

6. Ihe nations of It<»ly descended from the Petmgi daited the 
commencement of the year from the Winter Solstice. 

7. For the connection of • the Pf/<7«^t with the Egyptians^ and for 
their settlements in Europe, I refer the reader to my fourth Dissertation . 
iu the HeirnlanensiaJ" 

I should not have insisted so much upon tliis subject, if it had not 
appeared to me, that Homer shows by the 12 pictures on the shield of 
Achilles, (in which I think he clearly typifies the 12 months) that the 
Greeks in the heroic ages dated the commencement of the year from 
the Winter Solstice. 

For the translations which follow, I must be answerable. It was 
necessary to my purpose to give the sense of the original as nearly as 
possible. The elegant and highly poetical version of Mr. Pope is not 
sufficient iy literal for my object ; and I have not Cowper's to refer to* 
I, therefore, hope, that my own humble attempts will be excused. 

1. II. 2. V. 490. Here Homer begins to describe the objects which , 
Vulcan introduced into the twelve divisions. 

Then in the shield he framed tWo cities fair, ^ ' 

And full cf busy men : In one of the>»e 

Was seen the solemn pomp of nuptial rites, 

When from their chambers bridal maids arc led 

By light of flaming torches through the town ; , 

What time the Hymenean rises loud 

And frequent, and the youths, iu many a ring-. 

Dance to the music of the flute and lyre ; 

While all the fair— none may be absent then — 

Stand in their porches, and admire the sliow. 

The ancicQt Greek year^ commenced at the Winter Solstice. 
But the Winter Solstice, as Aristotle attests,^ took place in the month ' 
Gamelion. This, then, was the first month of the ancient year ; and 
included part of December with part of January. It was named 
Gamelion after the Gam^/tA. Let us then hear what was meant by the 
Gamelia. 0\ U fxia-iv TaiJi.ili?^oiy ivo'iav ^v Uvovrols Sr)[ji,iraif ol slf.row^^ 
IpTj^ov^ lyy^aoou^ivoif xaci llsX\ovTs$ y)x(ji^e7v — Some say, that the Gametia 
was a sacred offering, which was made to the members of the Ward 
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ty those who were enrolled among the young men arrived at the 
age of virility^ and who were about to marry. Speaking of the 
QeneMia, Moschopulus says, that it was a festival celebrated on the 
birth-day of any one, as the Gamelia w2ls on the marriage, (fioire^ 
ToLiL-ip^La. -fj h yoLi^w), Olympiodonis tells us distincfly, that the 
month Gamelion was so named by the Athenians, because it was the 
season, in which they wer^ accustomed to celebrate 'marriages. But 
lake his' owu words — Toci^vjXiujy ^ sXiyaro fj.y}v irap 'A9)jva/o;^ ^/a ro 
xoiT ixshov rov koluqi^ ydfAOvs krtitsAsJa'^iii. Now when we consider the 
picture represented by Homer of nuptial rites in the first of the 
twelve partitions, I caimpt help thinkings that he alluded to the first of 
the 12 months of the ancient Greek year.. 
2. The second division is thus described. 

V, 497. A mia^hty concourse thronged the Forum next, 

For there a strife had risen ; and two men 
About a fine, for homicide incurred, 
t>isputed. This maintained, that aH was paid, 
And to the people round addressed his plea. 
While that denied that aught had been received. 
• Each wished a trial, — each appealed to proof: 

The shouting crowd by turns applauded both. 

Scaliger' holds, that the month Anthesterion followed Gotole/t^m; 
nor can I have the slightest hesitation in agreeing with him. It would 
reqm*re a separate Dissertation to show upon what principles I would 
adjust tlie Greek • and Roman months. - 1 shall, therefore, generally 
state that Anthesterion answered to part of January and part of 
February. 

In the extract given from Homer, we find that the principal subject 
of the second picture related to a dispute concerning a murder, 
or rather a homicide. Now it was in the month of February at Rome, 
and Anthesterion at Athens, that lustrations for the dead were annually 
performed; that festivals in remembrance of them were celebrated; 
and that cases concerning them were tried. 

The Feralia, which were celebrated at Rome In the mouth of Febru- 
ary, are thus defined by Varro; — Feralia ah inferis, et ferendo, guj>d 
ferunt turn epulas ad sepulchrum,^ Sfc. Cicero says, Februario out em 
mense, qui tunc extremus anni mensis erat, mortuie parentari volu- 
e^nint? According to Hesychius there were impure days in t!ie month 
Anthesterion, in which the ghosts 6f the dead were thought to be let loose. 
According to* the same author, there was a festival held on the J 2th 
day of Anthesterion ; and on that day Orestes was reported to have 
arrived at Athens, before he had been purified for the murder of his 
mother.* On the next day, (the 13th of Anthesterion) the feast ruSv 
X^T^'^v was celebrated,^ when sacrifices for the dead were offered to the 
terrestrial*]Mercury.^ This festival was also called Necysia;'' and Suidas 
tdls us that the Necysia was the feast of the dead. — (Nsxycia, -^ rwv 
vEK^ujy lo^n^). The Nemesia was instituted in the same season. Harpo- 
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Elation says, tbat ^t was a certain festival of Nemens^ established for 
the purpose of rendering justice to the dead. — lo^ri^ n's ^v NE[jt,s(rew$ 
xai' ijy ro7s xaroix<^[jJvots iitirixovv rd yofiil^ifji^yx. I now leave it to 
.my reader to judge whether, or not, Homer may have alluded to the 
second month of the old year in his second picture. 

3. The third division of the shield represented a Court of Justice. 

V. 503. The Heralds stilled the noisy populace. 

The Elders in the sacred circle sat 
On polished stones : Of loud- tonisued Heralds held 
The sceptres in their hands ; with them arose 
In order due, and each his judi^ment gave. 
Two golden talents in the midst were thrown ; — 
The meed of him whose couiisel should be best. . 

The third month of the old year was ElapkeboUon. It corresponded 
with part of February and part of March. 

I once thought that the Court of Areopagus had been founded by 
Solon ; but the perusal of the passage before me lias compelled me to 
retract my opinion. This Court is said to have been instituted in order 
to try a cas^ of murder. The Jifdges sat upon stones, in a circle, 
with sceptres in their hands, which they received from the heralds, 
and were paid so much fbr every cause on which they decided.'. In 
later times this sum was smaller than Homer makes it here ; but it is to 
be observed, that the golden talent in the days of the poet appears to 
have been of little intrinsic vali^e.^ 

I think it evident, then, that Homer has introduced the Court of 
Areopagus into his third picture. On the 12th day of the month 
Anthesterion, which was the second month o4 the old Attic year, the 
persons, who were to be appointed members of the Court of Areopm- 
gus, performed sacrifices at Umna^ in honor of Bacchus.' The 
annual election of the Areopagites seems then to have taken place in 
the month Anthesterion. Now in the Courts of Justice at Athens, the 
Herald, or Public Crier, was wout to introduce any subject of com- 
plaint by the words r<V fiovXsrou Kxrr^yogsly — who tidshes to bring 
forward an iiccusation ? The time limited after this proclamation was 
thirty days. In the ancient Attic year Elaphebolion was the third 
rooDtJi, and followed Anthesterion, It appears, therefore, that the 
members of the Court of Areopagus were chosen in the second month, 
and that after the expiration of 30 days, and in the third month; 
trials would come on before them, llius, I think, we may under* 
stand, why Homer, with reference to the months, has represented the 
Court of Areopagus as sitting, and giving judgment, in his third 
picture. 

4. The fourth division^ presents us with a busy and animated 
jcene. 

V. 509. Two armies radiant in refulgent aims 
The other city held beleaguered rouud. 
Two counsels swayed them, — doubting in their miads^ 
Whether to destroy the pleasant town, 
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Or ^lieth^r.p1uDd'rmg it to share thespioil. 
Meantime the townsmen undismayed prepared 
The wiles of war ; and while their wives beloved, 
V Their little children, and the old nsen too, 

Within were stationed to defend the wall, 
They sallied forth themselves. But they were led 
By Mars and by Mmerva, both of gold, 
In golden garments clad, superb in anus. 
In beauty and in stature Kke to Gods, 
And both above the people raised sublime. 

The fourth month of the old Greek year was Munychion, which 
included part of March with part 'of April. Its duhition, generally 
speaking, nearly coincided with that of the Egyptian month Phame^ 
noth, and wilJi the period whei\ the Sun was in Aries. Now it is 
known to every one^ that both the month and the sign were sacred to 
Mars and Minerva. The Romans named the month' from the God ; 
and one of the days in March was marked in their calendar as the birth- 
day, of the Goddess. Mars had his domicile in Aries, and Minerva 
bad her station there. Both Deities presidedj over arms. The months 
which was sacred to them, was considered as the proper season for 
warlike enterprises. TJie Greeks probably derived this notion from 
the Egyptians. 

''Agios SirXa ^s^eiv 4>aiJLsvu)i Ss/xvud"/ jxap^ijTaTj. 

It seems clear to me, that Homer alluded to this fourth month iu 

his fourth picture. 

5. The fifth division of the shield represented an ambuscade. 

V. 5S0L But when they came, where fitting best it seemed 
To place their ambuscade, beside a stream 
That furnished water ^or the fiocks and herds, 
. They tiiere sat down, in shining brazen arms 
Enveloped; while, from them apart, two spies 
Sat watching when they might behold the sheep 
And^the dun oxen. These^iuU soon advanced. 
Two shepherds followed, playing on their pipesj 
For .they were unsuspicious of the snare. 

The month Thargelion followed Muni/chion, and included part of 
April witii part of May. It was named' from a festival called Thar- 
geiia, which was celebrated in honor of Apollo' on the sixth and 
seventh days of the month.* Now let the reader attend to the follow- 
ing story, which I shall abridge from Proclus.^ 

The city of Thebes was assailed at the same time by an army of 
^olians on one hand, and by an army of Pelasgians on the other. 
Daring the time of Apollo's festival there was a cessation of hostili- 
ties; and the besieged and the besiegers cut down laurels in honor of 
the God — the former on Mount Helicon—the latter on the banks of 
the river Melas. The Theban commander pretended to be authorised 
by a vision to attack the foe : and accordingly made a sally,, 'm which 
he was successful. - ^ 

I cannot help thinking, that the city of Thebes, besieged at once by 
two different armies, and the sally made by the Thebans about the 
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time of Apollo's festival, must have been in Homer*s mind, when he 
gave the above description. But Apollo's festival, calleid Thargelia^ 
at Athens, and JDaphnephoria, at Thebes, (from the laurel bVanches 
carried about) took place in the month Thargelion. Homer indicates 
the season, in indicating the^vent. 

6, The next picture represented a battle. No poet has ever been 

able to describe a battle so well as Homer. I shall only aim at fidelity 

here, as I have hitherto done ; but I find my task peculiarly difficult 

in this passage. 

V. 5ii7» Th* insidious foe beheld them ; on them rushed ; 
^ Intent on rapine drove awa^ the herds 
' Of oxen, and the flocks of'^ sheep ; and slew 
The shepherds. The besiegers, as they sat ^ 

In council, heard the noise among the herds. 
- Forthwith they mounted their air-treading steeds, 
Advanced, and fought upon the river's bsuiks, 
Where foes encountered foes with brazen spears. 
Discord and tumult raged, commingling there -, 
And Fate disastrous on her victims seized, — 
The wounded, and the captive, and the slain. 
That through the battle by the feet she dragged. 
Red was her mantle with the blood of men. 
liike living mortals in the fight they strove, 
And bore away the bodies of the dead. 

The next month, including part of May with part of June, was 
called ScirrophorUm. If Homer had been alluding to the moqths, it 
may seem strange, that he chose to represent the fairest season of the 
year, by this fine,, but terrible picture of death and carnage. It must, 
however, be recollected, that Troy fell on the 28th day of Scirrophe- 
rian, and 17 days b^ore the Summer Solstice. This is clearly attested 
by Dionysius of Halicamassus ; though Thargelion is improperly 
inserted for Scirrophorion in the following passage — ro "lA/ov yjXco 
re\£'jrwvT'o$ rov tOL^og iySoT) ^ilvovtos Ga§yy^>jmo$ (lege 2x<ppO(pop<a;yo^) 
hrri xal 5gxa ir^ire^oy riiui^^S '^^ 6s§iy^g rgoTryj^. The Summer Solstice 
took place in Hecatombceon, as Aristotle has mentioned.^ , Now 
Scirropharion intervened between Thargelion and Hecatomhceon, as 
has been proved by Gaza and Scaliger, in their treatises on the Attic 
months. Troy ffell, then, on the ^8th day of the month Scirrophorion ; 
and a very ancient festival was celebrated on the 14th of the samef 
month, when a sacrifice was offered to Jupiter, and when his aid 
was invoked in order that he might preserve cities. It is possible, 
that the author of the Iliad recollected, that Troy had fallen in the 
sixth month, when he represented this terrible scene of bloodshed 
m the sixth partition of the shield. 

7. The seventh picture is thus described. 

^ v. 541. Hien he engraved ^ newly-cultured field. 

Rich and extensive, for the third time tilled. 
Full many workmen, busied in that spot. 
Backwards and forwards wheeling, urged the plough. 
As often as they reached the ridge*s end. 
Their master gave to each a cup of wine 
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Sw^t-flavored. Then again they turned the soil, 
Ea^er to find the deep-traced farrow's «nd. 
The ground though golden, wrought with wondrous art, 
Appeared to blacken from behind the shares. 

The seventh month of the old, and the first month of the new Attic 
^ * year, was called Hecatomhoeon, and more anciently Kronion, Accord- 
ing to Theophrastus, the Greeks were accustomed to plough in opposite 
seasons — after the Summer Solstice, in Metageitnion — and after the 
Winter Solstice, in Gamdion^ But it is obvious, that Gamelian is 
improperly contrasted with Metageitnion, The Summer Sobtice took 
place in Hecatombceon by the consent not only of Aristotle^ already 
cited, but of Theophrastus himself;* and if we revert to the passage 
quoted from Dionysius, we shall find, that the Summer tropic accorded 
with the tenth day of the month. But twenty days of this month 
remained; and if the Greeks ploughed after each Solstice, as Theo- 
))hrastus says,, they must have ploughed in Gamelion and in Hecatom- 
^ b(Boni The seventh picture represents people ploughing, and probably 
indicates the labors of the people in the seventh month of the old 

year. 

♦ 

8. Let us now consider the eighth picture* 

V. 550. Next in the shield \kt placed a field o^ com, 

Mliere with sharp sicldes armed the peasants reaped. 
Here sheaves in rows had fallen on the ground ; 
And there the binders girted the loose swarths. 
Three binders came behind ^ and yet behind 
The youthful gleaners of the field were seen, 
Bearing thieir burdens in their out-stretched arms. 
But in the midst the King in silence stood. 
Holding his sceptre ; o'er the well-piled sheaves 
Rejoicing in his heart. The Heralds here 
Prepared a feast apart, under an oak, . 
And bound, withal an ex for sacrifice ; 
The reapers' supper there the women made, — 
White meal of liiany kinds, with water mixed. 

The eighth month of the. old year was called Metageitnion, If the 
Greeks began to plough and to sow immediately after the tenth of 
Hecatombaon, they might reap before the end of Metageitnion. This 
will not appear extraordinary, when we consider the quickness of 
vegetation in Greece. Besides, the Greeks in the early ages, as 
Goguet has remarked, cut down the com while yet green. But there 
are authorities of more consequence to our pui^Ose. Fifteen days 
aftsr the termination of the month Metageitnion^ the Eleusinian 
Mysteries commenced.^ It seems reasonable to suppose, that the 
greater part of the com would be cut down, in most seasons, a fort- 
night before- the celebration of the mysteries drew the people from all 
quarters of Greece to Eleusis, for the purpose of adoring tJie Goddess 
of the harvest. But this will bring the time of the harvest within the 
mouth Metageitnion. It, therefore, appears to me, that the eighth 
picture was emblematical of the eighth month. 
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9. We now come to the bioth division. 

V, 561. Here he engraved a vineyard fair of gold, 

With grapes well laden. Silver props sustained 
The black vine-branches ; and a copper trench, 
And palisade of tin, compassed the whole. 
One single path there was, by which they passed. 
Who in the vineyard at the vintage toiled. 
There girls and boys, light-hearted, the sweet fruit 
In woven baskets carried : in the midst 
A youth on his shrill lyre played pleasingly. 
And charmed them as be sang with his son voice 
Most sweetly to the strings ; while beating time, 
And all in unison, the circle round 
Joined in the song, and followed in the danc,e. 

' The ninth month of tlie old Attic year was Boedromion. It in- 
cluded part of August with part of September ; and that it was the 
season for gathering grapes is consequently eivident. On the twentieth 
day of Boedromian the image of lacchuSf or Bacchus^ was borne in 
procession to Eleusis;' and the God of wine wastidored together with 
the parent of fruitful harvests. It was at this season, that the people 
carried green branches in honor of Bacchus ; that singing, and 
dancing, and sounding their cymbals, they followed the statue of the 
God from Athens to Eleusis by the sacred way ; and that at night, 
with flaming torches in their hands, they invited lacchus to descend 
upon the plain, and to join them in the mystic dance.^ I may now, 
perhaps, be permitted to say, that the ninth picture was descriptive of 
the ninth month. 

10. The tenth partition is thus represented. 

V. 573. A herd of oxen next the artist fnuhed 

With horns erect ; of gold and tin inlaid ; 

But from their stalls the lowing cattle rushed. 

And sought their place of pasture by a stream, 

That murmuring ran, impetuous, through the reeds. 

Four golden herdsmen with the oxen went, 

Followed by nine swift dogs. But on a bull, 

llie prime among the herds, that moaned the while. 

Two savage lions seized ; and he was dragged 

Loud-bellowing along. The men and dogs 

Han to his rescue ; but the lions tore 

His entrails out, and drank his purple blood. 

In vain the herdsmen cheered and urged their dogs, 

That at the lions barked, but stood aloof. 

Nor in close combat dared to meet the foe. 

U. The eleventh picture may be considered with the teuth. 

V. 587. In the next space th' illustrious Vulcan formed 
An ample range of pasture for white sheep. 
Within the bosom of a pleasant vale ; 
And sheds, and sheltered folds, and covered pens. 

The tenth and eleventh months of the old Greek year, Maimacterion 
and Pj^anepsion, comprehended part of September, with the whole 
of October, and part of November. Then the harvest was already 
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over, the grapes were gathered, and the herds and flocks were spread 
over the country. This statement suffices to show, that the represen- 
tations in the tenth and eleventh divisions of the shield corresponded 
with the season of the year. 

12. The twelfth and last picture is not the least pleasing. 

V. 590. Now in the shield the nkilfut God designed, 
A dance perplexed, and intricate, and like 
To that which Paedalns of old composed 
For fair-hair'd Ariadne in the plains 
Of Gnossus. There together knit, the youths. 
And virgins just betrothed, danced hand in hand. 
These in fine linen garments were attired ; 
But those well-woven woollen tunics wore, 
That glossy seeme'd, as if imbued with oil. 

The maidens with their flowery crowns were dight ; « 

The youths had golden swards from silver belts 
Dependiitg. Now they turned, with practised feet, 
Quite lightly in the ring — some potter thus, 
When sitting at the wheel placed to his hand, 
Essays, if it will run — and now in rows 
Upon each other's steps they quickly trod. 
Advancing, or retreating. But the crowd 
Stood round, rejoicing in the pleasing dance. 
And there two tumblers vaulted in ^e midst. 
What time the circle sang the choral 4ay. 

The twelfth month of the old year was called Poddeon^ in honor of 
Neptune. In this month was celebrated a very ancient -festival called 
Haloa^ otherwise Thalysia. As it was held for the purpose of return- 
ing thanks to the Gods for the fruits of the earth, and as it was pro- 
bably the last which was celebrated in the old year, it seems not 
unlikely, that Homer may have alluded to it iti the last of his 
rural, pictures. The dance^ which is introduced, was said to have 
been taught to the Greeks by Theseus, when he returned from Crete. 
It was upon his landing in the island of Delos, that he erected a statue, 
which had been the gift of Ariadne, to Venus; and that, with the 
young men who were with him, he danced round the altars of the 
Goddess to the music of the lyre.* In this dance they turned and 
moved in various directions, to imitate the windings of the Cretan 
Labyrinth. 

But it is time. Sir, that I close this letter, and that I ask pardon 
of you and your readers, for having so long trespassed on your 
attention. 

I am. Sir, your humble servant. 

Logic AJflwnd, 1812. W. DRUMMOND. 
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HESPERJJE TRIUMPH!. 



* EyyvuaofjLui 
M^i fnVy 00 Mo^vruiy ^vyo^evov frrpoiTov, 
ifftjS* afrelgetrov xaXwv, 

AKpoiTO^ov de xa) etl^fjMToiv a^l^e<TSar to yoif 
'EfL^veg^ oSt olUciov a>Jyjn£ 
Out hql^qoyjih Xiovre$, 
JiaAXafaiVTO ^60$. Pindar. Olymp.'llth. 

XSelligeri laudes populi, palmamqae receiitem, 
Parta triumphanti^m prsestanti praemia ferro 
£t fusas Galloram ac'ies, ereptaque tandem 
Moenia servili dudum defessa caten^ 
Aggredior'; memorare ausus, quo turbine duras 
Movent in campis ardens Hispaiiia vires, 
£t quanta irruennt animis sociata BritaunAm 
Agniina, et instructae exierint in praelia turmae. 
Illnstres heroiim animae, quos terra fideli 
Foverit amplexu genitrix X^rt^ssia natos, 
Intrepidis et freta animis, quibus ipsa salutem 
Crediderit regnique decus, curamque suormu ; 
O quondam natale solum et sacrata tueri 
Jura armis, Libycumque ducem, Poenasque phalanges 
Exagitare avidae, longoque lacessere bello, 
Adspirate operi, et faciles succurrite coeptis 
Quae memorent, quant*^ et vestri cum laude nepotes 
Arma ferant, ductique patrum virtute priorura 
Splendida collustrent generosae nomina gentl. 
Gallia jamdudum victricia signa per orbem 
Vexerat extremum, et sceptro subjecerat uni 
Europam languentem animis, et x;aede trementem 
Sanguine*^, et validos fraen^rat compede reges. 
Nequicquam Arctoi per duros agmina montes 
Imperii, instructis hostes exquirere telb 
Ansa iteriim, et belli positum renovare fragoreni 
Nequicquam quos grandis alit Germanicus Ister 
Induere arma parant, et inane accingere ferrum. 
Ipsa amens'ammi, et magnis elata triumphis 
Pergit ubique omnes domitare furentibus armis, 
Et populos ^gitare manu : neque pristina tanguut 
Foedera amicitiae, et toties connexa periclis 
Pacta fides sociis, et consita dextera dextrae. 
Scilicet Hesperias foedo speraverat oras 
Submisisse jugo, turpique grav^sse caten^ 
Conjunctam stabili jmcis sibi fcedere terram. 
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At non ignavis tantas HUpanica pubes 
Insidias, fraudesque anhnisy contemtaque jura 
Passa jacet ; vincli indocilis, malesana furore 
Surgit, et infenso ferrp satiarier ardens 
Suscitat indomiti flagrantes pectoris iras. 

Ocyds armati coeunt in praelia cives, 
Quos pietas movit patriae, et commune periclum, 
Seu temerata fides, spretseque iojnria famae. 
Dat sese et belli sociam, comitemque laborum 
Non aliis pennota odiis, non inscia saevi 
Gallorum imperii, fortesque Britannia nates 
Convocat, et properans acri se immittere campo 
Instituitque rates, et Iberi allabitur oras. , 

Idem omnes simul ardor agit, vi turpia coUo 
Vincula, probrosumque jugum, manicasque recentes 
Abjicere, atque uno iutrepidos exposcere ferro 
Jura animis potiora, et libertate cadenti 
Concidere, extremanique arniis effundere vitam. 

Ac vcluti in sylvis, tenuis spiramine venti 
Flamma micat sufflata, levesque per aera fiimosi 
Invehit, et parvo jam prim(km immurmurat igne ; 
Mox gravior, sensimque alti sub sidera coeli 
Fertur ubique fremens, lat^ et loca frondea circi^m 
Stridula sulphureo sternit vehementior aestu ; 
Hand aliter per ubique animo^s, per pectora gentis 
Caecdm ibat furor, et rabies acerrima, fraeni 
Gallorum impatiens, sceptrumque exosa tyranni. 

Nee solCink banc proceres inter, summosque furentis, 
Crede, duces popuH, accensam fervescere flammam: 
£n ! rudis, et victuni per inbospita culmina montis 
Rustic us exquirens, cuidam sejungere parti 
Ipse ardet tantonim operum, et magalia linquens 
Nota dill, caramque domum, adsuetosque Penate39 
losolito invehitur per devia rura labori. 
Quin saepe, ut referunt, per operta silentia noctis 
Agmine cum socio descendit montibus, et quod 
Rura sibi dederint, vicinaque viscera terrae 
Telum infert, somnoque gravem detorquet in hostem. 
Inde domum illaesus repetit, spoliisque potitus 
Ridet ovans animo, et praedi laetatur inuM. 
Usque adeo per gentem, etiam per sordida vulgi 
Pectora, fervet amor patriae, veteriiraque domorum 
Insita cura animis, nee laudum inhonesta cupido. 

Atque ea divers^ penitilis dum parte geruntur, 
Dum tacita armorum rabies, et fervidus ardor. 
Per fines caecos, et dissita littora terrae. 
Arcanum ducebat iter, magis inclyta long^ 
Angliacus virtute animi insignissimus heros 
Ingeniique audax, studio certaminis acer 
Coepta agitat : quo major erat non Julius armis, 
Clarior baud Gangis juvenis Pellaeus arenam 
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Viserat, aut gelidas Pcehus superaverat Alpes. 
Ille per extremos casus, per mille pericla. 
Per superas cautes, et saxa minantia coelo 
Usque opedl infractus vigili, exsomnique labore 
Duxerat oppressas armis studiisque catervas, 
Spe famae obiirmans, palmseque instantis honorum 
Jngentes auimos^ obliUque pectora curse. 

Senserat hujus opem, et moerenti dulce levameOy 
Praeseutemque malis sibi Lusitania dextram ; 
Senserat hunc, socium curak-um, heu ! non ita quondam 
Pressa gravi fato, et duris exercita rebus. 
Nunc tamen et solio penitilks concussa vetusto 
Informemque bumili prolapsa in pulvere vultum. 

Quid memorem, Angliacis quantas stipata carinis 
Unda Tagi, aurifero turmas exc^>erit alveo ; 
Quid; grave subsidiura armorum, et ductore Britanno 
Vidd populi accensam, et dubii certaminis usu 
Firmatam assiduo, et certa sub lege coactam 1 
Quid, toties foed^ in latis hostilia campis 
Terga fug^ conversa, et multo undantia tabo 
Flumina, et effusos socio sub milite Galios'J 

Nee minimos felix victoria fudit honores, 
Ciim firmo Augustas nuper sub moenia gressii 
(Moenia Cassareis olim lustrata trophasis) 
Grande propinquabat conjunctis viribus agmen 
Magna sonans ventura ; hlc crebris turgida nimbis 
Flumina volvit Anas, et turbine fervet aquarum. 
Hie opera obsidii positis acerrima castris 
Instituunt, vallisque parent, atque aggere facto 
Claudere, et jgnivoniis muros diffringere telis. 
Ipse inter primas acies, ingentia cauto 
Bella parans studio, ante alios solertior omnes. 
Dux Britonum assidub variisque laboribus instat : 
£t vires adhibet^ firmatque animosa piorum 
Pectora : fervet opus, furit excitus ardor in Iiostes. 

£heu ! ter miseri, quos intra moenia septos 
Ista coarctabat constricto limite sedes ! 
Nam neque qu4 fugerent data porta, neque ulla saluti» 
Spes fuit, at passim hostili. circumdafa turmsL 
Limina, vi dens^ armorum, ferroque minacL 
Exagitant animos, et ineluctabile fatum 
Desuper horrificis pendens inimurmurat iris. 

Quid facerent 1 quk tanto ausint discrimine remm 
Vertier? bine premit aegra fames, hiiic ferrea cuspis 
Stat minitans mortem, caedis praesaga futurae. 
Plurima turn lethi ante oculos feralis imago 
Trans volitatmiserorum, et pallida volvit Erinnys 
Purpuream frontem, et foedatos sanguine crines. 

Jamque dies borrenda aderat: tormenta parari, 
Magnaque vis armorum et plurima machina Martis, 
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Continu6 eilfu^i telb rutilantibus^ igoes, 
£t totani immensis quassantia molibus urbem 
Ingruere, et fracto subvecta tonitrua coelo. 
Nee mora,' vi rumpunt aditus, avidique donioriim 
Tecta tenent; alii insiliunt, et cuspide nud^ ' 
Ljmina ubique premunt, alii devolvere ,portas 
Acriter, et mediam properant irrumpeijie iu arcenu 
Audirihinc kicrymse, gemitusque et piurima circiiin 
Lamenta, et queruli patienti&in extrema dolores. 
Undique clarescunt soaitus, et crebra labant^ 
« Murmura tectorum, coelumque et turbidus aether 
Ingemit, et reboant liumiles sub montibus umbrae ; 
Nee graviora sonans latrantibus i^tna cavernis 
Sulpbureo eructat liquefactas gurgite flammas 
Cum gcmitu agglomeraus ; neque tu magis horrida quondam 
Attonito, Calpe, dederas spectacula mundo. 

Acta fragore novo^ et tristi concussa tumultu 
Littora Poenorum misceri, et ma^^imus Atlas 
Pihiferum caput, et uemorosEi cacuinina nutat : 
Flamma ^gyptiacas ardeos illuminat oras, 
Et fluitant agitata sono trepida ostia Nili. 
Sola cavos montes, desertaque longa peragrans 
Insolitum audierat miraqs iupa saeva fragorem ; 
Audierat speluncam iatr^, uemorumque recessus 
V Acrior, et catulis admoyerat ubera tigris. 
Nee frustra bic tantus telorum iocrebuit imber. 
Nee patriae Heaperiis leges tutantibus armis 
Gloriam et emeritos victoria laeta triurophos 
Invidet, at dupliei nectit floreutia serto 
Tempera, et aequali victores laude coronat. 

Quin ver6 baec inter ielicis gaudia palmae, 
* £t tantis merit6 praecordia debita factis^ 
Non sileam, quos i^ta dies extrema cruentoT 
Funere, dum primo sub vere nitesceret aeta$» 
Abstulerit, claudens letbali lumina somno. 
Atque utinam aut laerymae lameotaque sacra piorum, 
Aut patriae 'gemitus tacito sub fimere sensus 
Mulceat, atque animas qu^dam dulcediue tangat. 
Namque omnes requiem mcBrentes voce precamur 
Unanimi, et placid^ compdstos sede sepijilcri 
Flemus adhuc, magnae memores virtutis, et ultr6 
Projeetae ob patriam» et domitae per vulnera vita^. 

Sic homini abripitur spes omnis, et inscia vaim 
Pectora lactantur studiis-; sic mista cupresso 
Laurea crebra dolet, sic tote quicquid in orbe est 
Volvitur in praeceps, et caeco turbine nutat. 
Sed vestrum nomenque ingensy et spkndida vivent 
Facta nepotum animp, et{»oles ventura parentiim 
Subvectam ediscet mfiritis super ^tbera famam. 

Tuque aded, tant&'decaede.egrQS9a superstes. 
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Et patriae testata decus, laudeniqlie tuoruim, 
Macte esto virtute animi, macte inclyta semper 
Armonim studiis belloque invictajuventus. 
Egregia, ut quondam,, veterisque baud immemor aevi, 
Exoriare itenim, solitasque resumere vires 
Usque juvet, cindaraque novis incedere palmis. 
Erg6 tii^ excultus cur4 sub vbmere campus 
Assiduo ridebit adhuc, et pinguis aristA 
Flaventi, et gravido messis cadet aurea culmo. 
Erg^-itenim dulci turgens vuidemia fetu 
Autumui roseos redolebit sol£ racemos ; 
Et tutas placidi secum per otia ruris 
Pastor agefpecudes, laetoque incombet ovili 
Gaudens, et tener^ renovabit arundine carmen. 
Erg6 et fida tibi, et praesens socialibus armis 
Anglia perpetuam sese conjunget amicam, 
Consilio et potiore vigens, et vindice dextrA, 
Junt negata diu, et veteres renovabit honores* 
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To THE Editor. OF the Classical Journal. 

S^^» Ineolled under the banners of Bryant, and protected, 

as he seems , to think, by that name, your corre^>ondent Brent has 
attempted to rekindle that controversy which once inflamed the literary 
world. The task Mr. Bryant had undertaken was difficult, and new. To 
persuade men, that they had ^r ages given credence to what was a 
mere poetical fiction; to induce them at once to shake off those pre- 
judices, endeared to them by early associations ; and without endan- 
gering their reliance on historical testimony, to prove, what had all 
along been considered as a historical event, immortalised by the poet. 
Who records it, untrue ; was an attempt fit only for the ingenuity, 
the learning, and the authority of Bryant. — But able men often indulge 
in idle speculations, of which their very genius is the cause : it leads 
them to despise the common road, to find out a path untrod before, 
and when they perceive the semblance of reality, to pursue it with so 
much eagerness and vigor, that at last they think they have found the 
substance, when in fact they have only got the shadow. 



•Dat inania verba ; 



Dat sine mente sonum, gressasque effingit eaiitis. 

Such, without meaning to detract from Mr. Bryant's merit, is my* 
opinion of Ihs share in tliis controversy, and, althoQgh Brent has 
FMindly asserted, that his arguments remain unanswered, there are 
few besides himself, I am convinced, who afiter reading Mr) Morritt's 
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paper would join him in that assertion ; a paper, which <Hsplays^a» 
much research and learning, as ingenuity and ability in argument. 

I am far from wishing to prevent inquiry into any subject, the 
legitimate discussion of which might tend to improvement in 
science, or to farther discovery : but I disapprove that restlessness of 
mind, which seizes with avidity every new theory, and will rather rake 
up the embers of expiring controversy, and fill the world anew with 
useless contention, than for a moment allow itself to remain inactive. 
With hoiy much more advantage to mankind, and to himself, might 
that learning and time have been employed, that Mr. Bryant devoted 
to the consideration and discussion of a. question, which, however 
curious in itself, as ascertaining the degree of credit to be bestowed 
on early writers, is of no more consequenceto the elucidation of histo- 
ry, than if he had attempted to prove that the Myrmidons of Achilles 
were not in reality sprung from ants. As it was brought before the 
public, it would have been no small reproach to the classical lovers of 
antiquity^ if they had allowed such an attack upon their choicest 
veteran to pass unnoticed and unanswered. Mr. Morritt accordingly 
appeared, in *' vindication of Homer, and 6f the ancient poets, and his- 
torians, who have recorded the siege and fall of Troy." Mr. Bryant 
replied, and from that time the controversy slept,' till Brent in your 
last number again brought it forward. On the arguments which he 
has used, I now beg leave to make the following observations. 

Brent begins, following the footsteps of Mr. Bryant, by urging " the 
strong improbability that the states of Greece, in that rude and helpless 
state of society, should have been able to collect, equip, transport, 
and maintain abroad, for so many years, an armament exceeding in 
force any that they could draw together several centuries afterwards, 
on far more momentous occasions." — It is impossible to reason specu- 
latively on such a subject : as, at first view, this argument appears 
almost convincing. Its plausibility, however, is materially lessened 
upon a closer inspection, and when tried by the test of historical expe- 
rience, it is totally overthrown. For we have many instances in later 
periods, of barbarians far more rude and savage, than we have any 
reason to believe the Grecians were at the , time of the Trojan war, 
emanating from the Northern regions, and pouring down in multitudes 
which astonished mankind, upon the more fertile countries in the 
South. Nor are we to be told, that these swarms issued from territo- 
ries more extensive, or from states more populous than Greece ; the 
fact being, in a certain degree, directly the reverse. For that part of 
Northern Germany, and of Gaul, possessed by the tribes who at 
different times attacked the Roman Empire, was overrun with forests 
and morasses so immense, that their remains are visible even at the 
present day : the extent of habitable land must therefore necessarily 
have been very small ; and, if the Cimbri and Teutones, single tribes 
of Germany, could, whilst in that state of barbarity, collect such 
numerous armies ; why are we to think that Greece, one of the most 
fertile and luxuriant countri^ in the world, was not able, by her great- 
est efforts, to bring into the field 100,000 men 1 Besides, the increase 
of population in countries as far south as Greece, is in a degree of 
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nearly six to one, greater than that in the north of Europe; and 
allowing a little for poetical licence, it is neither incredible nor im- 
probable, that at a period, when every man's profession was arms, 
such an army might be collected. Thucydides, on whose authority 
great reliance may be placed, tells us, that it was within the bounds of 
probability, though he adds, a poet would go to the.utmost of current 
reports. — Lib. i. cap. 10. 

The equipment of this armament will not, upon consideration^ 
appear to have been so great an exertion of national prosperity as 
Brent thinks it. — The fleet consisted of about 1200 open vessels,, 
containing from 50 to 120 men each,' and every vessel must have 
been in requisition, to transport the army. The Grecians were, from 
their ^tuation, naturally obliged to turn their attention to naval afiairs, 
as well to protect themselves from the attacks of foreign foes, as to 
carry on the commerce they had with the Phoenician^ and other na- 
tions ; and the constant piratical expeditions which they undertook 
against one another, and against the islands in the ^gean Sea, a mode 
of warfare as honorable then, as it was common, were all circumstances, 
which conspired to render the equipment of this force a, most easy 
task, perfectly reconcileable with our information as to the early ages 
of Greece. This would account for the size of the armament ; but 
Brent does not conceive it possible, that a fleet of 1200 ships should, 
** at that period of civilization, have been procured," as " several cen- 
turies afterwards, when the Greeks were exposed to inevitable destruc- 
tion, unless averted by the most vigorous resistance, their whole united 
fleet, after a long preparation, amounted only to 37S ships,*' Now 
this is not at all a fair statement, for although there is a great nume- 
rical difference, yet when the size of the ships, and the number of men 
they contained, is considered, the difference in value will scarcely 
appear. The ships used at the Trojan war were of every description 
collected to serve as transports, and held very few men. But in the 
other case, they were ships of war, gallies used only in battle, all of 
which had as their complement l60 rowers, and from 40 to 50 soldiers :' 
taking therefore, at an average, each ship to hold 200 men, which is 
less than the real number, the numbers of men at the battle oif Salamis^ 
to which Mr. Brent alludes, will stand thus : 

378 gallies 
200 men each 



7^,600 
There was also a land army which fought 1 

soon after at Platea, amounting to J "" ^^^>^^ ^^^ 

Making in all, an armed force of 1 85,600 men. 

And this immense force, it must be remembered, was drawn not from 
the whole of Greece, but from parts of it only ; For Herodotus says. 
Lib. XI. cap. 31. that there were afcfout 50,000 Greeks or Macedon- 



' Homer. Iliad. Lib. ii. ^ Thticydides. Lib. I. cap. 8. 
3 Herodotus. Lib. vm. Cap. 13* 
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• ianSy 1000 ^ocians, and a number of Boeotians under the Persian ban- 
ners. When, therefore, we estimate the resources of Greece, at tbi* 
time of" impending ruin," we must not merely take the account given 
by Brent, that ishe could produce only 378 ships ; but duly wieigbing 
all the circumstances connected with the Persian war^ form our opi- 
nion of B)*enfs argument upon just and sound information. Then it 
will be seen, that so far from not being able to bring into the field a 
force so great as that which she sent against Troy, the means, and 
power <if Greece had increased in a surprising degree, and that a 
force nearly double of that in question was actually produced from a 
few of her states alone. 

The uett argument Brent uses, is to show the improbability, " that 
an oatb should have been so^veighty an obligation, as to unite them 
under the command of a leader not much superior to themselves in 
power," and says he, " It is not likely that such a motley^crew of 
savages, eould ever havebeen actuated by any motive," "to abandon the- 
management of their own territories, &c." (See Classical Journal, 
No. (X. p. l6.) " and attack the Trojans who had never injured them, 
never held intercourse with them.*' Upon considering the real state 

^of Greece, and the manners of mankind at that period, there are fcfw 
who will seriously maintain an argument such as this ; Greece was 
not in the/ barbarous and savage state in which Brent would have it 
appear ; its inhabitants had arrived at a state of civilisation,, which, 
.compared with the early ages, b astonishing. They had been living 
together in cities for some time ; a mode of life implying a settled 
intention of occupancy, and requiring a certain degree of municipal 
government; to establish which, a proportion of forethought is requi- 
site, incompatible with our ideas of a rude and savage people; for 
they never are able to look beyond the present moment, or guard 
against future occurrences. The commerce which they had vdth the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians is another strong proof of their civilisation. 
It was not the mere interchange of articles, bearing no relative valine ; 

' the sort of commerce which a civilised nation carries on with a rude 
one ; but it w^s a spirit of adventure and industry, urging them to a 
ciMnmercial intercourse with nations^ better acquainted than themselves 
with the arts and luxuries of life, and from whom they learnt the first 
rudiments of those sciences, and that learning, which have since illu- 
minated the whole world. ^ Even suppo^g for an instant, that " they 
were a motley crew of savages/' tliere is still no ground for supposing 
that the suitors of Helen would not have been bound by the oath 
they had taken. The sanctity of an oath, and the scrupulous venera- 
ti<m with which it is regarded among a rude people, is well knowQw 
Among all the barbarous nations, with which later ages have become 
acquainted, 'this is invariably found to be the case. If the North 
American makes a vow, he will go over land and sea to fulfil it. The 
Arabian will sooner lose his life, than break his word, and why are we 
to suppose that the Grecians were more destitute of lionor^ It is not 
upon this story, however, that the truth or falsehoo<f of the Trojan war 
rests. . The chieftains of Greece were induced by other powerful 
motives^ to undertake this expedition : they were actuated by the 
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hope of plunder, and by the desire of revenge; one of the most pre- 
dominant passi(His in the human breast, weakened- by civilisation^ 
but not eradicated, and which among men in a rude state is allowed 
foil sway. The insult for such a breach of hospitality, as it was 
considered in those days, done to one ^i the most powerful princes in 
Greece, would, at once rouse those more nearly connected with hiiii to 
revenge. His brother Agamemnon, king of Argos, and at the head of 
the Peloponnesian s^tes, of course entered zealously into the cause. 
His power wiis extensive, and his influence great. Homer styles him 
ii§v}tosiu;v 'Aya[ji,siJt,vooy, an epithet signifying that he did not govern 
merely one of the states of Greece ; for if he had, he would have 
been on a par with the other chieftains ; but that his sway was more 
extensive, and his power greater than theirs. He is also called king of 
all Argos f and of many islands, and Strabo lib. vii. p. 371. says that 
by the word Argos Homer means all Peloponnesus. Besides, as the 
descendant of the Pelasgian princes who at one time ruled all Greece/ 
he was entitled to great weight among the states. And Achilles dis^ 
tinctly says, that it was not for his own sake, but to honcn: Agamem- 
non, he engaged in the war.^ 

Ou yap wcoTTOT Ijxaj fiovg YJXouruv^ ovZs jxev Twttou^, 

Kapvov edrj?i.y}<ravr' eTreirj jxaAa 'jtoaXu fXrgrafu 
Ovpei r€ crxwevTa, 6u\ot<r(ra re ^x^^^^^' 

TijUrijy ctpv6[ji,evo} MsveXeicpy cro/ re, xuvwwa, 
npo$ Tgieov tcov oirn nAST«Tpg9r)j, ouS' aXeylKeis. 

Ulysses feignoi^ madness, as an excuse, but when discovered, did not 
dare to refuse to join the army. All these circumstances prove, that 
personal hostility alone did not induce the Grecians to unite -against 
Trov ; and, that the power and authority of the sons of Atreus were 
held, in a great degree of respect. Their interest too was another 
strong motive. Asia Minor was at that time one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world. The rumor of so great an enterprise would at 
once collect together all those petty Grecian chieftains, who, delight- 
ing in plundering expeditions, were constantly engaged in a free-booting 
warfare, and subsisted by a predatory mode of life, and who joined 
the army in the hcpe of booty. That this booty was a very great 
inducement. Homer tells us every where. It was of no small impor- 
tance to the commanders themselves. Even Agamemnon quarrelled 
with Achilles, rather than part with his share of the plunder, and 
through the whole war, the principal employment of the army when 
not actually engaged in the siege, was in ravaging and ransacking the 
neighbouring towns. By thus laying waste the country, two purposes 
were served. The combined troops were kept together by participa- 
ting in the plunder ; and the army was in a certain degree supplied 
with provisions. This constant marauding in a great measure pre^ 
vented the Grecians from becoming listless, and weary of the pro- 

' iEschylus. Danaid, » Lib. i. Iliad. 
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tracted length of the siege. To have at once assaulted the city would 
have been impolitic and dangerous ; for in those ages^^ war was not 
considered as a science, nor its improvements known, and as the 
fortifications of Troy were peculiarly strong, it would have been 
a useless loss of men to have attempted it. When the Tro- 
jtos had retired within their walls, the only method the Grecian 
General could pursue was blockade: and in order to weaken the 
po\ters of Phrygia, and to straiten the city for provisions, the warfare 
of pillage was begun, and carried on till the country was completely 
exhausted. But we ought not to suppose, that during this period 
no attack was made upon the city itself, although Homer does not 
mention it This would be a very unfair way of arguing, as his poem 
is con$ned to the transactions of a very short period during the 
last year of the war ; and at any rate Brent has no right to say that 
the Grecians remained for nine years inactive, when we know that 
they were attacking the Trojans, in a less open, but in as certain a 
way, as if they had been continually storming the walls of Troy, 

The next point of discussion is, whether Paris ever carried away 
Helen. Now, nothing was more common than rapes of this description 
during the first ages of Greece. The Phrygians had fitted out a fleet 
under the command of Paris, a Trojan prince, for the purpose of 
piratical warfare, and perhaps to retaliate upon the Greeks, for some 
such attack of theirs. Landing in Greece, he was hospitably enter- 
tained by the king of Sparta, Menelaus, whose wife he seduced away, 
and at the same time seized upon as much of the property of her 
husband as he could meet with. Is there any thing at all improbable 
in this ] If this ndarauding expedition of Paris • had been the only 
instance of the kind,' with which we were acquainted, there might 
have been some ground of doubt as to its truth : but, as we have 
many stories of the same kind recorded, which happened * near the 
time of this war, they completely prove that such was the genius of 
the age, and such the opinion the Greeks entertained of the manners 
of their ancestors, without some farther proof, thau what is called 
by. Brent, the improbability of the story, it will require no small 
degree of scepticism, to turn a deaf ear to ail the strong presumptive 
evidence in support of its truth. Brent himself speaks of " plunder- 
ing expeditions,'' and " unprincipled free-booters," yet considers it as so 
extraordinary an event, that Trojans should plunder as well as Greeks^ 
and as still more extraordinary that the Greeks should be roused to 
revenge the attack.. Exploits like that of Paris have even been 
common in later periods. During tlie twelfth century, in the age of 
chivalry, the Knights Errant were to succour distressed damsels, and, 
if injured, to revenge them. In Ireland the following similar case 
happened, even more remarkable in its consequences than the rape x}f 
Helen. " Dermot king of Leinster, (says Mitford,) formed a design 
on Derrorghal, a celebrated beauty, wife of O'Ruark king of Leitrim, 
and between force and fraud, he succeeded in carrying her off. O'Ru- 
ark resented the affront as might be expected. He procured a con- 
' .federacy of neighbouring chieftains, with the king of Connaught, the 

* lo, Ariadne, Medea, dec. 
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most powerful prince in Ireland, at their head. Leinster was invaded, 
the princess was recovered, and after hostilities continued with various 
success during several years, Dermot was expelled from his kingdom/' 
The English conquest of Ireland, by Henry II. to whom Dermot had 
applied for assistance, followed soon*after.' Brent may, however, as well 
renise to believe one story as the other; they are both equally proba- 
ble^ and both equally true. The chieftains of Ireland possessed as 
little of " the honor of real heroes," and felt as little " the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war," as the heroes of Homer, but yet 
they joined in the enterprise, from motives such as are assigned to 
the Grecians ; and therefore when wq give credence to . the alleged 
expedition against Troy, we are not giving credit to a " wild and ex- ^ 
travagant tale, unparallelled in the annals of mankind.^' 

Brent affirms that the Grecian army could " procure subsistence 
only by plundering the whole of that part of Asia Minor.'' He 
surely must have forgotten, that a large body of the army had been 
dispatched to cultivate the Thracian Chersonese,^ and obtain pro- 
visions for those employed in the war : aware of the strength of the 
place, and the length of time it would require to tak^ it, the com- 
manders wished to provide against a dependence upon the produce of 
the country itself, which would have been inadequate for their sup- 
port : Brent's statement is therefore incorrect. He next lays some 
stress upon " the uncertainty respecting Helen's place of abode during 
the event : the strong doubts whether she ever was carried away, &c." 
Herodotus and Euripides agree in saying, upon the authority of some 
Egyptian priests, (as likely to be mistaken as Homer,) that Helen 
was left in Egypt: and allowing such to be the case, it proves no 
more, than that there were various stories existing as to the fate of 
Helen, for surely it cannot invalidate the general truth of Homer's 
story : since they all admit, that the siege of IVoy actually took place; 
and as it shows that the Egyptians themselves had no idea of the 
credit they deserved, according to Mr. Bryant" s theory, nor the claim 
they possessed to be the inventors of the Trojan war, so far from 
militating against, it is an argument in favor of its truth. It also 
proves, that the Egyptians did not consider Homer in the light of a 
plagiarist, else they certainly would have mentioned it to Herodotus, 
who made so many and such particular inquiries, as to what they 
knew of the story. 

Though I do not pretend to say, that we are to believe every single 
circumstance Homer has told us, and though I allow that he has 
greatly decorated his subject, — and what poet is there who has not 
done so ? — the- truth of his story is no way impeached by it. The 
only historians of the early ages were the poets, and it is perfectly 
impossible, that a fictitious history known at one time to be false, 
could ever by any human means have afterwards been forced upon 
mankind as a reality. An instance of the kind never happened, and 
when Brent objects to the authenticity of the account given us, 
because Homer indulges a little in poetical fiction; he might with 



■ flume. Lyttleton. » Thucydides. Lib. i. cap. 11. 
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almost as much appearance of justice, declare that the Crusades never 
happened, because Tasso's Jerusalem is m a great degree fabulous. 

Brent then enters into " a cursory survey" of Mr. Bryant's reason* 
ing, to prove that no such city as Troy ever existed in Phrygia, and 
affirms ** that the site of Troy never has been ascertained even by 
the ancients." I am perfectly aware, that the exact spot on which the 
ancient city was situated, they did not discover : but they seem to 
have been well acquainted with the plain itself. Strabo lib. xiii. p. 600. 
gives a long account of it. He mentions that there were no remains 
of the city visible in his time, and accounts for this by saying, that 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities took stones from its ruins to 
build^heir own habitations, and Demetrius of Scepsis a native of the 
country, whom he quotes, accuses Histsea Alexandrina of mistake, in 
asserting that Achilleum was built of those stones by Periander, for 
the stones of Troy, he says, were of a different kind. Troy must 
therefore at one time have existed in that part of Phrygia, or else 
how came Demetrius to be acquainted with its ruins 1 and he must 
have been convinced it had, or he would not have used that expression. 
Chevalier in his dissertation shows that 3trabo was wrong in his 
description : but still Strabo's evidence as to the existence of Trov is 
not invalidated. Alexander the Great, though he perhaps did not find 
its exact situation, yet found all the different tombs and marks, men- 
tioned in Homer and other authors. He visited those of Achilles and 
Patroclus,* and upon that of Achilles is said to have offered a sacri- 
fice. From the concurring circumstances, he was perfectly convinced 
that he had found nearly where the ancient city stood, or he would 
not have built his Ilium where he did : but at any rate, it does not 
follow, that because he did not build his city on the exact site of 
ancient Troy, he did not know where that site was. For as he was 
founding a city which he intended should in after times become great 
iand fiorishing, he would most likely choose such a situation, as at the 
same time that it kept up the memory of those events he wished to 
record, might also possess -those advantages necessary for a commer- 
cial town. And if he did not find the exact spot, this only proves 
that the traces were either totally obliterated, or very slight, a circum- 
«tanee which can be " parallelled " by the case of other cities, though 
Brent denies it. Mn Morritt instances " New Ilium," a city once 
very considerable, Abydos and Tyre,' "aciW full as powerful, and^ 
much more lately destroyed." To these may be added TTiebes 
*' 'Exaroju^TTyAoi " the ruins of which were visible in the time of Juvenal, 

" Atqae vetus ThebaB centum jacet obruta portis :'' 
many others might be named. But the mention of these few is 
sufficient to prove the fact, and that is all required. 

Brent denominates the accounts given by the persons who have 
visited the plain of Troy, ** a farrago of contradiction, misrepresenta- 
tion, and inaccuracy." This is strong language, and would seem to 
require the support of a little proof. None however is given, there is. 
nothing but bold assertion: and upon examination it will be seen, that 
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so fer from contradicting ope another^ they all, except Wood, who 
fqllows Strabo, agree in their description of the most remarkable 
places in the Troad, and in placing the site of Troy, near the spot 
where Chevalier and Morritt found its remains. Sandys, Pococke, and 
Dr. Chandler, at once hail the appearance of the tombs of Patroclus, 
Achilles^ and Ajax. They were not able to examine the plain very 
minutely, but they supposed the ancient city to have been situated in 
the plain before them. Subsequent travellers, Dr. Sibthorpe and Mr. 
Hawkins, have stated Chevalier's theory to be plausible, and, upon the 
whole, think his' topography correct. They also perceived the tumuli 
and vestiges of ancient Troy. This "farrago of contradiction, mis- 
representation, and inaccuracy" then proves to be, that these accounts 
differ in a few slight points, of no importance, such as the beds of the 
Simois and Scamander, &c. and agree in all the great leading features, 
which establish the truth of the general system. 

I have already. Sir, occupied your Journal to so great a length, that 
I cannot enter into all the arguments brought forward to prove' that 
the Trojan war was an Egyptian story. I shall therefore make 
only this observation : Brent says, the system which he defends, is 
founded on an old tradition. If traditions, therefore, are to be 
received as good evidence on the one side, they ought also to be received 
on the other. And, in almost everv nation, there has been found some 
tradition connected with the Trojan war. In Greece there were 
many, in Asia, in Egypt, in Carthage, in Rome, and in Britain.* The 
names of Uie Grecian chieftains may also be derive^ from Egyptian 
dialects, without in the least aiding Mr. Bryant's hypothesis : for as 
we know that great part of Greece was colonised by Egyptians, we 
may very naturally suppose they brought their names along with them. 

Considering then, upon the whole, the strong presumptive evidence 
in favor of Homer's veracity, the connection of the war of Troy with 
the earliest history of Greece, the various traditions which exist con- 
cerning it, and the present state of the Troad, I have no hesitation in 
pronoundng Mr. Bryanfs hypothesis to be just as improbable and 
extraordinary as Dr. Bentley's theory mentioned by Brent. And 
although there are many other arguments which I might have used 
with advantage, yet I have already drawn this paper to so great 
a length, that I should be inexcusable if I occupied the time of your 
readers longer, and I therefore sign myself 

Your most obedient, &c. 

C. W. 



' The names of Dr. Dallaway and Mr. Listen, our ambassador at the Porte, 
may also be added. Mr. Liston not only obsehred the tumuli mentioned by 
Chevalier, but also discovered a hollow which went round the supposed site. 

^ In a late Number of the Classical Journal, mention is made of an account 
foond in some Oriental Manuscript, anterior in date to the supposed time of 
Homer, of the Trojan war. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

« 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

* vJbserving in the Classical Journal, No. vitr 

p. 125. some inquiries concerning the difficult text of Scripture, 
Gen. xxxvi. 24. I have anxiously looked for some observations 
on this subject from some of yottr learned correspondents ; and 
I hope I shall not long be disappointed. In the mean time, I 
beg leave to send you a few cursory remarks, which may, in some" 
small degree, be acceptable to your cortespondent, Jl H. M> S* 

Gen. xxxvi. 24. 

D^Dnn-riK iJijrSn n^na^i DD«'n-/i>^ Ki:D nitfi^ ray mi 

which is thus rendered by Montanus and Pagninus ; ^' hie Han^y 
qui invenit mulos in deserto, in pasceiido ilium (cum pasceret. 
Pag.) asinos Sibhon patris sui ;" or,- this .(is) Hanahy *who found 
the mules in the wilderness^ as he Jed (or, when he fed) the asses 
of Sibhon his father. But, considering gh to be the true power 
of J?, and ts that of ^ \ and the ^ prefixed to' TiW^C, as indicative 
of the genitive, and not of the dative case ; the most literal 
rendering of the Hebrew, according to the more common received 
opinion of the signification of the word DD% would then be, 
lie (is that) Ghanahj Who found (ha-yemim, or Jemim,) the 
muleSi in the wilderness^ as he fed the asses of Tsibghon his 
father. 

In the versi6ns of Mont, and Pag. the g of y, and the ^ of . St, 
being omitted, they read Hanah and Sibhon^ rendering the Jf of 
the last name by h. The English Translators give the same sense 
as the above ;». but, renderuig the y by Ay say Anah ; and the 2t 
by %, considering its power to be tz^ as in the 119th Psalm, and 
dropping the t^ say Zibeon, translating the J? in this last word 
by e. 

The Septuagint renders ouro^ \(rT\)t 'Avi og evgs rov '/ajxelv h rr, 
spYJixea ore evsjxs ra U7ro?uy«a Sefisycov rov Trotrgog atirov — or, this is 
Ana who found rov *Ioci^e\v in the wilderness when he fed the asses 
of Sebegoh his father : rendering j; by Ay in Anah; and by ^ 
in Tsibghon 5 and omitting the / of 2{ ; therefore,. for DD% Jemim, 
the Hebrew word more commonly rendered inules, with its pre- 
JEixed n, the LXX. have rov 'letiistvi considering it as a proper 
name, in the masculine gender, and accusative singular j which, 
if the genuine reading of these interpreters, and if a mule was 
90 named in their days, would read the lamein, (or Jamein,) or^ 
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the mule: importing that this Anah found a male mule in the 
wilderness, and, most probably, the son of a horse by a she-ass. 
And it is probable, that this is the true meaning of tliis passage, 
and that this was the first mule ever seen, and that he was found 
by him by accident, according to the generally received sense of 
the word K2tD, matsUj rendered found. 

As the word 7a]xg«y is given by them as a proper name, it may 
. be believed to be undeclinable in Greek, as other foreign proper 
names ; as Ja/3»S, 'lotxoo^, &c. And, it may be here observe"a, 
that as, in the word 'Iolxcjo^^ in the 6th verse of this chapter, the Ix 
is the rendering of the Hebrew jod, so also may the la of 'lai/^siv 
be that of the jod of DD^ ; and the DD might be very naturally 
translated jxeiv, preferring the final v instead of ju,, as being more 
expressive of a singular noun, and agreeing with the termination 
of some Greek nouns in their accusative cases, which case the 
LXX. seem to Jiave wished to express in this place, as seems 
probable from the masculine article here used being in the accu- 
sative case. 

Is not the Hebrew word, DD% a compound word, forming a 
significant name for the first creature of this kind produced, as at 
Its first appearance ? And may not the following etymology be 
adopted ? Or, is it not thus formed, namely : of % Jody ^s either 
formative of the proper name, or as the representative- of 12^% 
forrjiavity ^Cn\ or rather of its derivative DH^^, Jetsurimy linear 

mentay or features ; , of the particle D, aby or from ; and of 
DK, mater y or mother,- — importing that the mule, or new animal, 

found by Anah, being most probably the offspring of a she-ass 
from the junction of a horse, and who would, therefore, more 
particularly bear the lineaments of his mother, was thus remark- 
ably distinguished as the son of his mother 5 or as exhibiting the 
most striking resemblance of the asinine species 5 and he had no 
legitimate father, according to the original appointment of God, 
and his laws afterwards communicated to the Jews.j it having been 
always considered as confusion and abomination to join animals 
of difi«rent kinds. And the Jews' were not even permitted to 
yoke two animals together of different kinds for common labor. 

That it was considered as one animal, and a male, by the 
LXX. is evident from the Greek article being in the singular 
number and masculine gender ; and, that it was not a contrivance 
of Anah, may be believed, if, according to many learned inter- 
preters, you allow that KSD means simply the direct finding of a 
thing existing, without study or contrivance to invent or produce 
it. " K2KD notat reperire quod jam est, non invenire ac excogi- 

tare id quod nondum est." 
Though the above opinion, that the mother was a she-ass, be 
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very generally entertained, (and it is the most probable opinion^ 
as they were asses which Ahah fed,) it has been believed by some^ 
that Anah only fed he-asses, and that, therefore, the new 
animals, or mules, were first produced from the junction of the 

ass and mare 5 but this opinion is alone supported by that of IDTT, 
chamor^ being a masculine noun ; which is not always the case, 
though it be, more commonly of th^ masculine gender. The 

learned JDe la Haye observes, *« verum est IDH asinum et asinam 
significare, nomina enim generum et specierum animalium utrique 
sexui apud Hebraeos conveniunt." Anah, therefore, no doubt, 
fed his father's asses, male and female, and one of the latter 
might have strayed, without his knowledge, and, accidentally met 
with a horse \ in which case, Anah might know nothing of the 
matter, until by chance he found a mule, a Jemim or Jajneiny or 
a YifjLmovy already produced. 

Indeed, the junction of an ass with a mare would have also 
produced a mule, though the asinine features would not, most 
probably, have been so strongly marked ; and . they were asses 
which Anah fed, among which he perhaps . found the mule. And 
though it may not be believed, with Michaelis,' that no horses 
then existed in that country j yet, it is very probable, very few 
were kept theife at that early period 5 but the fewer in number, the 
more likely was it such an improper junction should take place. 

That the Hebrew word DD^ (witliout a second ^) now found in 
the text, is genuine, seems highly probable ; or, perhaps it was 
' pronounced Jamenii or Jameimy originally, and in die days of the 
LXX., and afterwards, or until the Jewish Targumists,. Jonathan, 
and others, had settled it as their opinion, that it was a plural 
word, and its correct reading Jemim ; and it then followed, that 
a second jod was either to be understood or inserted. And hence, 
probably, the wavering of Aquila, who seems to have at first 
considered it as a singular word, after the Septuagint ; and after- 
wards as a plural. And, as the Jewish opinion was very generally 
followed, it may be thus accounted for why the restorers of the 
text of Aquila prefer the latter ; and also, why so many MSS. are 
found with a second jod inserted, as in Kennicott, De Rossi, &c. 

De Rossi, after mentioning that many MSS. of Kennicott, and 
of his own, almost all the German, with Sonc. Bibl. read the 
word fully with the second jod, though all these may have thus 
followed the Jews, observes, « Meorum unus legit prxterea per 
patach D^DST Ajamim," &c. \ and further, << Jamim per patach 

legerunt LXX. Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion in Hexaplis, et 
Hieronymus. At vero apud Hieronymum Aq. et Sym. 'Efuff,/* 



■ See Sop. ad Lex. Heb. 
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fcc. And he says, that two of his codices of the Targums read 
KnnB mulos ; that R. Parchon rendered mules, then Kimhi, and 
from him most Lexicographers. De Rossi renders, « tkermas,'* 
Tid. App. X. Vol. IV. 

According to Drusius, in Crit. Sacr. Aquila at first rendered 
cw rm <niMlfu'^ rendering the Hebrew particle jnK by <rvv, 
withy and DD^ in the singular number, and no doubt with the 
masculine- article, and according to the most usual regimen of th» 
Greek preposition ; and had hie considered the Hebrew particle 
only as the sign of the accusative, he would doubtless have 
followed the Septuagint by rendering in the accusative singular, 
and with the masculine article; he afterwards, according to 
Hieron. as quoted by the same learned man, rendered royj lufietjL 
in the plur. accus. mas. ; and was followed by Symmachus, who 
also rendered robg iafxsifx' and Theodotion afterwards restored the 
reading of the LXX. rendering tov «a|xs)]x with them, as thus 
witnessed by Hieronymus : << Septuaginta vero etTheodotio aequa- 
liter transtulerunt tov Ja/xs/v/* 

It has been believed by many, that the LXX. endeavoured to 
retain the Hebrew word in Greek. And this they seem to have 
done, and with as little deviation as might be expected j which is 
a presumptive proof that the Hebrew word DD^ was then con- 
sidered as a proper name. And Hieronymus having mentioned the 
opinion of some, that Anah had admitted wild asses to the others, 
&c. «< ut velocissimi ex his asini nascerentur," adds, *< qui vocantur 
Jamimy' ib. So that mules, thus begotten, were called Jamim 
in the days of Jerome. And as he is now speaking in the plural 
number, and conceived the Hebrew word to be plural also, the 
name thus expressed must be considered as plural ; and it may 
have been differently pronounced in the singular ; and probably, 
as the LXX. wrote it. Or, may it be considered as an indeclina- , 
ble word, and as being the same in the singular and plural ? If so, 
•till the gender, number, and case of the Greek article, clearly 
point out those of. the Hebrew word, according to the opinion of 
the Greek translators. 

This was a new animal, unknown before, and therefore re- 
quired a name •, and a name descriptive of his origin would ,^ moat 
probably, be, providentially, given to him ; as it was intended to 
be mentioned in the canon of Scripture, and therefore to be after- 
wards understood by the Jewish nation. And what name could 
more significantly point out to them the irregularity of his geni- 
ture, so contrary to the divine law communicated to them in the 
lame, than DD\ according to-the etymology above given ? 

That the Hebrew word DD% Jemima (without a second jod) 
n ow f ound" in the text, is genuine ; and that the rendering of the 
LXX, is so also, and ^en more correct than their general manner 

* An crroiMOOft r. 
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of rendering proper names ; seem highly probable : or, perhaps^^ 
it wzs pronounced J(imem originally, and in the days of the LXa. ; 
and afterwards, or until the Jewish Targumists had settled that 
it was in the plural number. And the LXX. seem, as already 
observed, to have wished to retain the original word, and, perhaps, 
its pronunciation as nearly as the Greek manner would allow; as 
the change made is very small indeed. Dr. Geddes observes, 
that the Targumists render mutesy^ and also the Persic ; and that 
the Sept. and other thr,ee Greek translators retained the Hebrew 
word, though it was difficult to say whether they f611owed. the 
Hebrew or Samaritan lection,* And in the copies of the Sept. he 
found it in all the following varieties — « aiftijv, ajxijv, uloi[x,Yjv, iotfAiv, 
iotfxskv, \cilLfnVy IdfuVf lafiYiv. One MS. only has lotfjLeifL ; and Jeronv 
read Jamim : and this I take to be the original reading." Crit. 
Item, on. Heb. S.S. But the Dr. .has omitted to \ collate the 
article, which might have thrown some li^ht upon the subject. 
He renders hoUbat/is. May not these different readings have been 
produced in copying even from a MS. writteir according to the 
present reading, lajxeiv, which seems to be correct ? For taking it 
for granted that the rendering of the word is there distinguished 
from that of its prefix, and that the jod was, as in that of 
2py," rendered iu by the LXX. ; the change, or transposition, of 
the first two letters is easily thus accounted for, in the 1st and 3d. ; 
in the 2d. the i is omitted ; in the 4th and 5th. e might easily 
occur, and be written for /, as there is another in the word : (and 
this, with the Samaritan reading, jnay have confirmed the idea 
to some, that the emimsy .or giants^ were meant;) the 6th i$ 
correct, and so is the 9th, only with a final jw, instead of y, 
and therefore more like unto the Hebrew original ; and the various 
readings of the remaining letters, as found in the above different 
copies, might have happened in transcribing : or, would you 
conclude, that jx^jv comes nearer to the original pronunciation of 
the Hebrew, than ju,gjv of the present copy of the Septuagint ? At 
any rate the difference is but small ; and, therefore, these various 
readings seem rather to fconfirm the truth of the original, and to 
support the etymology above given, than to diminish our belief of 
either; and particularly so, if the mas. sing, article be constantly 

present. 

Among the various readings published by Dr. Holmes, I observe 
those which hereafter follow. I may first notice tha^ in some, 
the article 6 is substituted for the pronoun ovroq. The Dr. having 
just mentioned, « ey^e rovlajx.] gignere fecit mtdos. Arab. 3.,** 
immediately passes on to the word « !/ajxs)y]" without paying any 



I He should have excepted Onkelos. 

^ It may be asked, Did the Samaritan text then exist? 
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attention to the article, whether present or absent, or in what 
case, gender, or number ; and he gives the following various 
readings, to which the reasoning above applied to those of Dr. 
Geddes seems equally applicable; "^/ajxtv, 55. 71. ; */ajx>)v, 59. ; 
^ 'lafx^eifjk, 78.; Jamimy Thir. -, 'Eufjuv, 19.76.84. 134.. Compl. 
* Copt. ; 'Eajxeiy, 15. 130." &c. ; and ^' Alfnvy 30. -, 'AfMtiVy 72. ; 
AioLfui^Vy 106. ; Alocijuv, cum * super a initialem (quasi * a lajxiv, 
Aquilx scil. versionem, induxerit ex margine in textum Librarius), 
75." But may not this alpha be as the rendering of the H, for 
so it seems above expressed by De Rossi, and in a. quotation from 
Hieron. by Michaelis (Sup. ad Lex. Heb.) ? And so probably 
80 and 106^ Dr. Holmes proceeds: ^^ Jbntem Arab. 1. 2. Ita 
Syrus, teste Theodoret. I.e." 

The learned Poole, in his Synopsis, having disapproved of the 
renderings seasy waters^ and waf-m-watersy says, « Alii vocem 
Hebraeam Graece exprimunt, 'lufish^ ut quam aliter reddi posse 
desperaverint :' ita o Aq. Sym. etTh. in Boch. Hier. 242. 30.'* 
&c. And, << Alii mtdos vertunt:" and quotes a most numerous 
and respectable list of authorities for this last opinion. 

Many interpreters finding DD^"^, in the present text, as written 

according to the masoretic punctuation, a new word (nomen inau" 
dituMy says J. Qericus), and not being satisfied with the meaning 
given to it by the more early translators, have considered it rather 
as the same as that found in Deut. ii. 10. D^D^^^, ha-emim, and 

rendered the Emims ; a gigantic people who inhabited the 4and of 
Moab before the Moabites dwelt there. And they are confirmed 
in their opinion by Onkelos, the first Targumist, who renders 
Kn2!l, gigantes ; by which name, they think, he understands the 
Emims ; and still farther, by the reading of the Samaritan text, 
which is D^^Kn, ha-emim — See J. Gericusy VoL /. But the two 

words found in the text above mentioned, and the Samaritan just 
quoted, are very different, being all distinct words. That the 
word in Deuteronomy means the people called Emims, as explained 
by the context, is generally allowed. And, that DD^"T of the 
present text, is a different word, and a proper name, are believed 
by the greater number of translators. But should the Samaritan 
text be considered as the true original Hebrew reading, may we 
not rather consider it as still further illustrative of tlie sense of 
mule or mules above mentioned, which is supported by the LXX. 
and by far the greater number of interpreters ; than to adopt a 
new meaning founded on a conjecture, which neither the context 
nor the structure of the word will bear. Now, in this last read^ 
ing, an alephand a second jod exist, in addition to the letters found 



' Rattier fur the reasons above assigned, or to retain a proper name| aft4 
probably as pronounced in their time. 
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in DDN% and rendered in the singular number by the LXX. : and 
considering U*U\ with the second jod inserted, as plural, and 
signifying mules ; and the i^, as signifying the^rs^, the beginning, 
or J^rst'bom : D^D'^KH would then signify, according to the fore- 
going etymology, that this mule which was found by Anah, and 
which, no doubt, had the most particular features of its mother, 
(for its father they probably knew not at that timej) was ihe^rst 
ever produced, or, theJirsUborn qfmvleSi tqv 'lafLsh of the Septua- 
gint, or the mtde. 

But though this reading, thus explained, seems highly signifi- 
cant, I would still conclude, that DD\1, as now found in the text, 
is the proper original word ; and that, without the second jod, 
which may have been added afterwards, as above mentioned : 
that, though it has the termination of a masculine plural, it ought 
to be considered as a noun singular, and of the masculine gender, 
according to the LXX. j and tfiat, therefore, it should be rendered 
the mulej taking it for granted, that this was the original name of 
that found by Anah in the wilderness, though it be no-where else 
found in this sense. Indeed, it seems probable, that this name 
was given as descriptive of the origin of this illegitimate offspring ; 
and that this passage of Scripture was inserted, in the first 
place, to show this origin, and among what people it was first 
found ; and 2dly. as being connected with the fulfilment of a 
particular prophecy of the Old 1 estament, which I purpose here- 
after to point out. For it has been particularly observed by 
expositors, that though mules are frequently spoken of afterwards 
in Scripture, namely, from the days of David and Absalom, ^ 
another Hebrew word is constantly used, viz. T^B, pered, or its 

feminine iTTlBj pirdah, or their regularly formed plurals. The 

only exception to w|iich is in Esther^ viii. 10. 14?. where a different 
animal is probably intended. And the name 113 may have been 
so used for the reason already given, namely, as descriptive of this 
kind of animal, or of the species ; which, with the most striking 
appearance of the ass, is a spurious breed, divided or separated 
from the genuine breed of asses ; as the root llSh, parody (from 

. which peredf ' a mule, comes) signifies separar€y dividi^ vel divi^ 
dere se : vid. pag. et Rechenb. Lex. And Pagninus observes on 
TIS, rmdusy S^c," A separando denominatur, quia nascitur ex 

separatione animalium quae sunt unius generis. But may not the 
name be rather given to the mules themselves as a stigma applied 
to their kind; or, as being creatures separated from the other 
animals, and particularly from the ass, whose chief likeness they 
bear ; witfiout particular reference to their parents, though their 
origin will naturally come in mind. 
To conclude, if you consider the rendering of the Septuagint 
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to be correct, then the English version of it, according to the 
above explanation, would be — << This is Ana, who found the 
Jamein (or, the mule, J in the wilderness," &c. And the render- 
ing of the Hebrew, as thus explained by the LXX. — <« This (it 
that) Anah, who found the mule in the wilderness,'* &c. differing 
only from the English translators in rendering DD** as a singular^ 
instead of a plural, noun. 

Your correspondent, J, H. M. S. will find, that the quotation 
in Brotier's note' is from the Vulgate. ** Iste est Ana, qui inve- 
nit aquas calidas^ Sfc. ; for what reason this interpreter could 
render « warm waters," can scarcely be imagined. Munster 
observes, - ** Hallucinatus est in hac dictione interpres noster, qui 
vertit aquas Calidas, legens scilicet D'D," S^c. Crit. Sacr. By thus 
understanding the Hebrew, it may be accoui%d for.why he reij- 
dered waters; but why warm waters, authors are at a loss to say. 
Fagius observes, << Sed quod adjecit calidas, nulla plane ex ipso 
textu apparet causa," ib. 

The reading of Tremellius, <* qui invenit mulos" agrees with 
the English, and other translations; though reasons have been 
above assigned why his note seems not to accord with the meaning 
of the original, and why it may be preferable to read mulum 
instead of mtdos. 

The subject may probably be further illustrated by other various 
readings of the Latin, and other translators; but fearing I have 
already tried your patience too much, and expecting to see th« 
subject treated by a more able hand, 

I remain, Sir, Your's, &c. 

M. S. M. 
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SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY. 

Al MOHALEBBEI. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 



NO I. 



Sir TP 

* X o attempt to define the laivs of Persian, Arabic, or 

Turkish poetry, after the unwearied labors of Sir William Jones, 

and especially in such a compass as the present, were needless, and 



> See Classical Journal, No* YII. p. 125* 
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would partake of a greater degree of folly than utility. Suffice it hei^ 
to endeavor to point out the beauties, the energejtic language, and 
the apt allusions, with which the Persian poets abound ; the wild 
strain, which pervades their writings ; how at poet will hurry from 
** ruby-colored wine," to his mistress, how he will forsake his mis- 
tress for morality, how he will once more exchange morality for the 
pleasures of life, and tBe exhilarating goblet : and how fanatics will 
symbolise the most bacchanalian ode into enthusiastic visions, and 
sublimate a mistress into a type of divine love. Not one hundredth 
part of the ghazals in this language have received an European version : 
not one quarter of the works : but as so many of the most admired still 
remain untranslated in the oriental collections, I first propose to 
translate the whole, and then to add specimens from MSS. in my pos- 
session, which I shall regularly transmit to your Journal, as being the 
most useful repertory of miscellaneous literature. In these specimens 
I shall adduce no oriental language but the Persian, as I intend to give 
examples of the others in another way ; and these I shall occasionally 
contrast wijth some of our European poets. The Persian is a most soft, 
elegant, and copious language, as capable of the sublime, as it is of 
the pathetic, as richly polished as the Latin, as determinate and highly 
finished as the Greek, as capable of being the channel of history, 
science, or poetry, as either. Its use is undeniable, to the person 
whose connections require an intercourse ^vith India and tJbt' East, and 
to the student, who employs his hours in the advancement of useful 
knowledge: it lends a polish to the Turkish, it gives grace to the 
Hindoostanee, and bestows elegance, harmony, and propriety on -t<he 
Malayoo. It incol'pofates into itself a number of Arabic words and 
sentences, and often adopts the Arabic forms, so that it is absolutely 
and necessarily impossible, that any person can be master of this most 
rich and polished language, who is not also versed in the Arabic : it 
retauis a number of terms from the more ancient language of the coun- 
try, which it possesses in common with the Sanskrita, as the former 
was, in the opinion of those who have investigated the point, a dialect 
of the latter, which also accounts for its possessing so many in common 
with the Latin and the Greek. 

Etymological pursuits are for ^ the most part, vague, fanciful, and 
chimerical, for want of proof to support- them ; there is scarcely a tongue 
in Europe which has not several terms in common with the Persian, 
and perhaps not one in the earth which cannot find some of its terms in 
some other; but to prove, whence arose this similarity — hie labor — hoc 
opus est: yet with respect to those, which the Persian has in common 
with the Latin, and which can also be found in the Sanskrita, the con- 
nection is not merely probable, but certain. A variety of things in the 
classic page are capable of receiving elucidation from the East, and the 
study of eastern literature, although it be neglected, is an essential 
point in a liberal education : and surely to a reflecting mind it must 
appear strange that any two people should engross almost the whole of 
our attention, when so many others, even iF their writings camiot be 
put in competition with those of the venerable authors of Greece and 
Rome, at least deserve some portion of our study. The objections 
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likewise urged against them are npt solid ; for the Persian is infinitely 
easier than the L^tin, as is the Arabic, when the student does but once 
rightly understand the proper distinction of the radicals and the ser- 
viles, and the nature of the metonymical and extended significations of 
a root. The first ode- that occurs in the oriental collections is from 
the Deewan of Khosroo, which I shall translate according to my owa 
MS. as it contaius three distichs more than that of the learned editor. 



v^L a£> JU. K^jf3 ^^j p^ jXf cJ 

>^ 6^ c>^ "^j ^y^ (^ •=***i^ 



'Alas! I find no kmd inducement to address thee; yetfrpmthy 
two eyes I direct my steps, and advance towards thee. Would, gra- 
'cious Heaven! that soDn it be my lot to proceed with the blessing 
of the Almighty, until I reach thee. From thy ears am I rejected as 
well as from all hope, possessed with which I would deem myself se- 
cure, and trusting to its guidance, would approach thee. Thou art 
the sun, and I a seal-ring dancing without head or feet : give but one 
glance more, that I may arrive at the splendor of thy visage. Thou 
askedst what it is that steals my soul from me, as I walk : — it is that 
wherever I move, I meet one continued picture of my love to thee. 
Distracted as I am, the power of thy fascinating charms clothe^ my 
deep woe^ whilst I move towards thy two eyebrows^ as a hearer to the 
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Mehrab. Yet, Khosroo, thou hast arrived, supporting thy grief^ 
tiien utter thy coinplaint. — Yes, to thy very presence I advance with 
the tale of my distress/ There is a species of Asiatic Paranomasia in 
the third beet or distich ; and in the shetaeeshgah^, the term which the 
poet chuses to express the presence of his beloved is literally a salt- 
^ellar, salt metonymically being considered the best part oi a things 
Above a year and a half since, your learned correspondent Dr. Adam 
Clarke transmitted to me a curious specimen of Paranomasia from the 
Sh^h wa Gedar of Hulalee, 

> • 

which is as perfectly untb anslatable, as the much quoted eulogy of 
Vleyra, ** el mismissimo Vieyra en su misma mesmedad/' 

' The next ^cimen is from Anwaree. 






' To-day, whilst the season is delightful to the soul, the cups foam 
^▼er, yet the apartments are deserted. Who knows, what event may 
take place on the morrow ? haste then — ^be the present time employed 
in love and jovial friendship. For oh ! my soul becomes more inflamed 
by the fiie of separation, and the wine tastes the sweeter, when the 
nightly meeting returns. From its ver^ nature it would attract 
the world,' if you would say, that from it proceeds even the sugar 
in the cane. The bumper is sparkling in my hand, expecting me to 
drink it* Ah more do I regard the jolly set, than I do the highest po- 
tentates of the earth.' 

2>. G. WAIT. 

Cambridge, Aprit 1812. 

' Beyond doubt this contatm more beets than are in the oriental coUectiont^ 
bet not haviog the MSk I cannot imert then. 
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Examination of a Criticism on Falconer's Edition of Strabo. 



NO. I. 



JjKFORE I proceed to examine the justice of the Reviewer's Criti- 
cisms, and the truth of his assertions, it may be as well to correct 
what was perhaps only a mistaken opinion, concerning the responsi- 
bility of the University for works printed with the approbation and . 
assistance of the Delegates of the Press. 

The Clarendon Press has been liberally endowed, and the manage* 
jnent of its concerns is entrusted by the University to a board of 
Eleven Members, called Delegates of the Press, who derive no emolu« 
ment from their office. They have the entire disposal of its funds : they 
direct what books shall be printed ; and to what extent the Authors or 
tlie Editors shall be favored with their aid. A constant and regu- 
lar supply issues from this press, of Bibles, Common Prayer Books» 
and reprinted editions of the most useful works. Persons who pro- 
ject improved editions often submit their proposals to the Boards 
which are always attentively considered, and encouraged in propor- 
tion to the opinion entertained of the competency of the person, and 
the general merits of his plan. If the plan be adopted, the money 
for carrying it on is supplied, and the whole risk is thrown upon the 
public fund. It is also common for undertakings of this kind to 
originate with the Delegates themselves ; and in that case, individuab 
are sought out, who are thought well qualified for conducting them, 
and who have given, either in public or private, some proof of their 
fitness. 

In none of these proceedings do the Delegates take on them that 
kind of responsibility which l^longs to the Editor of a work, except 
as far as the printing is concerned. For the genera) plan, and the • 
general competency of the person employed, they are responsible, but 
not for the detail of the execution. Mistakes both in matter and in 
language may be made, for which an Editor may be blamed : but the 
dis^ce attached to these mistakes cannot in any fairness be imputed 
to the Delegates ; especially if the work .contain valuable materials . 
procured by their means, and openly communicatefd to the world. 

With these general remarks premised, let us proceed to examine 
the charge brought agamst the University by this Reviewer. The 
introductory reflections I leave untouched : they are intended only to 
heighten the effect of what follows : and if I can show that what 
follows is f^lse, unjust f imd ignorant, the efficacy of this rhetorical 
fiorish will cot be great. . 

The writer clearly does not pretend to be a Logician ; or to under* 
•tand when two propositions are opposed to each otlier. For instance, 
ke says^ ** the most confident hopes are excited, that every new tM- 
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pressian of a classic volume from the Clarendon Press will exhibit it 
with every remaining obscurity or ambiguity explained." But this 
hope, he adds, is constantly disappointed : and why? ' " because 
although this learned body have occasionally availed themselves of the 
sagacity and erudition of Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, Heyne, and other 
foreign professors, they have, of late, added nothing of their own." 
Where insult and abuse are uppermost in a writer's mind, it is no 
wonder that he forgets his reason. The absurdity of saying that 
editions issuing from the Oxford Press are inferior to expectation, 
because they incorporate the labors of foreign critics of the first 
eminence, instead of British, is too gross to require a comment. 

The reader is next reminded of an " unhappy attempt at aq im- 
proved edition of Apollonius Rhodius," by which the critic supposes 
" the Graduates of Oxford were satisfied that degrees neither implied 
nor conferred science, but that a man might become a Master of Arts . 
without possessing any knowledge or skill whatsoever in that particu- 
lar art which he professed, and which he was chosen and appointed to 
practise for the benefit of the community.'' 

If the edition be a bad one, where is the need of exaggeration T 
At any rate it has no business here. I do not call it a good edition : 
but it is a useful one; and, notwithstanding the wrong readings which 
it has, I will undertake to match the latinity of the Editor against that 
of this Critic, if ever he should favor the world with a similar attempt. 

The quotation above is somewhat abridged. The following I give 
entire* 

*^ Certain it is, that no soch attempt has been made since, except in the 
single and minute, but \ery successful instance of Aristotle's Poetics ; which 
was produced by an auxiliary volunteer, residing in the metropolis, engaged in 
business, and never secluded u'om the avocations of society. By not enjoying the 
leisure, perhaps, he never contracted the indolence or apathy, of a Monk ; but 
preserved the activity, even by the distraction, of his faculties. His name stands 
in the title-page plain Thomas Tyrwhitt — without any decorative adjunct pp 
title of degree, — though it would have done honor to the proudest which the 
most exalted seat of learning could bestow." 

Lest it should be imagined that there is any truth in what the 
Reviewer intimates, that Tyrwhitt took^w degree at Oxford, and was 
not even a member of the University, I will add a very brief summary 
of facts and dates concerning that illustrious critic. 

He was born in 1730 ; came from Eton to Queen's College, Oxford, 
1747; took the Degree of B. A. ia 1750 ; was elected Fellow of Merton 
in 1755 ; took the Degree of M. A. in 1756 ; and remained Fellow of ' 
that College seven years ; i. e. till 1762 ; when he was made Clerk of 
the House of Commons, and resigned his Fellowship. He quitted all 
public employment in 1768 ; from which lime till his death in 1786, he 
occupied himself chiefly in critical and other literary studies, to 
which the greater part of his former life had been devoted.. His 
Poetic is a posthumous publication from unfinished iio|e5, and the 
title-page was of course arranged by another hand. 

A preliminary charge of the Critic relates to the edition commonly 
called the Greuville Homer. 
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^* The editors," he says, " have religiously retained all the errors of Ctarke's 
eiitiony even those introduced on the authority of mere conjecture, and in 
instances where the true reading had been twice before published on the autho- 
rity of the Venetian Manuscript. One of these so appalled ««, in the 20th line 
of the first IKad, as to deter us from all fiirther critical examination : for, when 
a gross violation of Idiom in the use of the moods and voices, introduced arbi" 
tnaHy to supply a defect in the metre, neither excited suspicion, nor suggested 
inquiry, no ojie who values his time can think it worth while to go farther." ' 

To this i answer, that the Editors have not religiously retained all 
the err&rs of C/flrite's ec^iYiim 7— that- although Clarke's text was the 
basis, many readings were corrected during its progress through the 
press, on the authority of MSS. collations in the editions of. Emesti 
and Villoison, and of a MS. in New College Library. Of these new 
readings there are twenty-five in the two first books of the Iliad, and 
near three hundred in the whole Poem. In ihe Odyssey there are 
obove one hundred and fifty ; and the collations of the Harleian MS, 
by Porson, some of which are incorporated with. the text, are given 
entire at the end of the volume. 

Now. with regard to the 20th line of the first Iliad, which so 
appalled the Reviewer, it may be proper first to state, that the plan 
of the edition was simply to give the text. No critical remarks or 
discussions were to be introduced. No reading therefore was to be 
received ivhich required discussion to support it. 

The 20th hne in Clarke runs thus. 

In the editions of Wolfius * and Heyne it is, 

/7a/8« 8' sfjuo) ATX AT TE <f)/X>3V, ra 8' a^raiva AEXESBAI. 

Clarke has a note of some length, giving reasons for rejecting 
Xva-ars, which had been a common reading, and Xva-occrQs, which 
Barnes had adopted, and ending with a conjecture that Xucoirs is the 
true readitig ; but as Xva-ocire had the authority of the Vatican and 
Florentine MSS. he prefers it. ^5jw,o) he himself prefers to oe [jt^oi, 
as being more emphatic, but he does not alter the text. He objects 
to the reading, 

IlciiSa 8f fi/ii ATSAI re i^/Xijv, ri h' uTroivot AEXESBAI, 

as not agreeing in construction with what follows, *A?Oju,fvo^ To this 
objection Emesti has since replied, by pointing out similar cases of 
construction ; but he expresses no disapprobation of Xua-ours, and no 
preference of the other. The'reading is also confirmed by the Venice 
and other MSS. which have Ss^sa-^aci, although with AuVa/r^ instead of 
>Jjarai re. Bentley conjectured Xva-OLvtSy which would certainly accord 
with the sense and construction ; but it is not necessary to have 
recourse to that remedy. 

After this view of the case, I will leave it to the reader to determine 
whether he ever met with a more despicable instance of conceited 
pedantry, than the exclamation of the Reviewef", that he was appalled 



1 Page 431. 
2 Wolfio* indeed reftds, without assigning his authority, Ta T* a«otva liyjtv9ai^ 
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at this reading, and could go no farther; a reading which Clarke pre- 
ferred to that since adopted by Heyn6 and others : and whether an 
edition which took Clarke's text as a basis could have made the pro- 
posed alteration, against Clarke's deliberate judgment, without assign- 
ing a reason ; to do which was not compatible with the plan laid 
down. Thus too there are, besides that already noticed, two other 
positive untruths in this single sentence of the Review. For \iorcure 
is not ^ reading introduced arbitrarily: and >J)a'Oil re has not the 
authority of the Venetian MS. which, as published^ by Villoison, 
reads >jj(ro(.irs, ' 

All this however is by way of prelude to the main attack. He goes 
on to say, with admirable consistency, that having observed this de- 
generacy and ignorani;e in Oxford Editions, he now " confidently 
expected" a most complete edition of Strabo: and adds, 

'' We therefore learned, withmach satisfaction, that no pains nor expense had 
been spared in obtaining collations of manuscripts from the libraries on the 
Continent, as well as fi'om those at home : but that the materials would be wtnihy 
o/ the artists, and the solidity o^ the substructions correspond with the weight 
and extent of the edifice."* 

In th^ same page, after alleging that the student has a right to claim 
the Editor's judgment of preference among the various readings, he 
proceeds ; 

'' Tliis claim becomes stronger when the office of editor is undertdken by a 
learned body, whose business is public instruction, or is delegated by them to such 
Iff their members as are deemed most competent to express the judgment, and 

exercise the authority of the whole from such a synod qf critieSy the 

republic of letters have a right to expect a trorAc— not merely the raw material* 
ot one,' &c." 

To this the best answer will be a reference to the statement already 
given respecting the Delegates of the Press. The passage admits of 
no other, and deserves no other, at least no other of a literary kind. 
The clause, " is delegated by them to such of their members^ SfcJ^ will 
be considered immediately. 

For the sake of convenience, then, it may be better first to dispatch 
some assertions of an extraordinary kind, although they do not lie iin 
exact order, and then to examine more at large the philological criti- 
cisms. These assertions, as they are not commonly met with in good 
society, it is difficult to describe by any proper title. Indeed, so 
numerous are they, that I am persuaded, if the writer had only resided 
a fortnight among the Houyhnhnms, he would have compelled that 
nation to enrich their language. The first of them is, when criticising 
a note of the Editor's, he calls' it, 

'^ A passage from the University press, and the pen of a distinguished Graduate^ 
selected from the whole body, at an advanced period qf life, to conduct the greatest 
work that it had undertaken for more than a century preceding.''^ Splendid^ 
mendaot!^ 



■^•^^ 



1 See an ingenious Article in favor of XucratTc, Class. Journal No. iv. p. QOi. 
S ?age 432. S Page 437. 

4 SpUndidk, of the first magnitude. If the reader is not familiar with Horace, he will fiad ft 
learned commentary on this expression, in Congrere ; Love for Love, Act 11. Sc. S» 
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The truth h, the Editor never wa$ a Graduate, he was not a member 
of the University, when he undertook this wdrk ; he was not then at 
an advanced period of life: he resided here a little more ^hah a 
twelvemonth during the progress of it, chiefly that he might enjoy the 
society, of literary men, and the use of the libraries : he was not 
" selected therefore from the whole body/' nor indeed was he- selected 
by the University at all. All this, however, the Re viewiSr * asserts, 
that he may have an opportunity of calling the Latin, Oxonian Latin ; 
a phrase which he repeats with a degree of assurance, not undeserving 
of a coarser epithet. Pindar gave good advice to a Prince, which may 
not be unsuitable to a Reviewer. 

'A^ETJEI le TTgoj axjxovi XAA- 

KETE yXctxTcruv. 
El Ti xai ^XaOgov iroLoaiivfX" 

nip ffsSsv TToAAwv rufJt^iois 
'E<r<rL 

XaXx£U£ brings up a familiar image, by which a certain moral 
quality is sometimes indicated, not of the most amiable kind. If the 
Reviewer meant to comply with this precept when he wrote, he should, 
have taken care to follow it throughout : but he has been as unhappy 
in the choice of an anvil, as any gentleman of his profession ever was. 
Let us now examine some more work from the same forge. 

** We have nevertheless perused the whole attentively y and can again assert, that 
the printers have done their duty in rendering very accurately that which was 
pnt before them. The accuracy is, however, that of the Chinese tailor, who, in 
making a new coat from an old one, copied all the darns, patches and blemishe,s, 
which he found iii the pattern. In the same manner here, every error of the press^ 
and usual inaccuracy of spelling that had crept into the Amsterdam text, U 
reHgiotuly retained "'^ 

Again : 

'' The text, which has been so servilely copied, is merely a repetition of 
. Casaubon*8 ; who does not appear to have superintended the printing, or to have 
corrected it at alf himself ; whence errors have accumulated on errors : which are 
all carefully embalmed and preserved in the splendid edition before us,** Ibid. 

Hie best answer that can be given to these charges has already 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for September, I8O9. A long 
list of readings in the Oxford edition, together with those of the 
Amsterdam edition, of which they are corrections, is there inserted. 
It is needless to repeat the particulars here : but I cannot do better 
than copy the remarks with which the writer of that article follows up. 
his list. 

** You have here, Mr. Editor, more than Fifty Corrections of the Amsterdam 
edition, within the compass of fewer than one hundred successive pages of the 
Oxford edition. This list does not include any which are merely accentual-; 
and it is confined to the text, though the version and notes would nave supplied 
a still larger number. I have also examined more than 300 of the subsequent 

1 Page 44(>. 

Vol. VI. No. XT. Yi 
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Sages, and they bear the same testimony to the attentive perusal of which the 
Icviewer boasts, and afford the same ground for an unqualified reliance on his 
candor, and his scrupulous love of truth/' ' 

Equally undeserving of respect with his assertions are the doctrines 
and opinions of this unhappy critic. In the first dbplay, indeed, of 
these, may be observed the same disingenuous spirit as in the former 
part. He treats the Preface and the Notes, as if they proceeded from 
the same pen ; whereas the writer of the Preface informs him in the 
' first paragraph, that the Editor was his Uncle, and that (he having 
been dead many years) regard for his memory was one motive which 
impelled him to this undertaking. The Preface goes on to say, that 
the Editor never designed a revisal of the Text of Strabo ; and that 
he was supplied with the new Collations^ procured at great expense, 
hy the liberality of the University of Oxford, This Preface is dated 
JBathonia, which too being prefixed to a Book on Geography, one 
would hardly have expected to see interpreted as it is by this Gentle- 
man, " written in the University of Oxford." * 

Assuming that this stain belongs to it, he proceeds to handle it very 
roughly ; but, not content with noticing errors, he ventures upon some 
critical dissertation. The passage of the Preface on which he remarks 
is this. 

Cseterum agam uti potero, et, si nihil aliud afferam, saltern ea recensebo, ^u» 
rationem operis te edoceant, quibus subsidiis instructa est haec Strabonis editio^ 
vel quse aliqua ex parte incrementa earn sumsisse contigerit. 

The phrase, " edoceant quibus instructa est/^ he says, would not 
be admitted in any place, " where ignorance is not privileged by 
degrees of science ;? and that to make it Latin we must either write 
subsidia quibus or sit, instead of est. 

I do not defend the phrase ; but the fault is common : and this 
critic has not pointed out what principle it violates: he only says 
generally, that although the proper and discriminative use of the 
indicative and subjunctive moods be often a point of extreme nicety, 
yet in this case the error is gross and obvious — a remark, which is of 
no benefit to the reader. Indeed, he calls it, when referring to the 
same passage,^ the use of the indicative with the relative pronoun, 
subordinate to another verb. Before many pages are read, it will 
probably be made evident, that this reqiark proceeded from entire 
ignorance of the true nature of quibus : and the point is one of such 
frequent occurrence in Latin, that I hope to be excused for treating it 
at some length. 

The difficulty then of determining the proper mood in such cases 
arises chiefly from the ambiguity of the Latin oblique cases, cujuSf 
€ui, quern, S^c. in the singular number, and all the cases qui, quibus, 
qua, S^c. in theplural : and this ambiguity is caused, by their belong- 
ing to different nominatives, Quis and Qui. These words are 
derived, as Perizonius has well shown,* from the different Greek roots,' 

1 Gent. Mag. Sept. I8O9. page S51. 2 Page 433. 1. Zi. ' 3 Page 4S6. 1. 16. 
4 Not. ad Sanct. lib. ill. c. 14. 
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Tis and K«;, and in the old Latin preserved a distinction in their 
oblique cases, till in process of time the Relative Qui in inoH of those 
cases became substituted for the interrogative rl$/ In some instances, 
indeed, the cases peculiar to Quis were incorporated with the declen- 
sion of Qui ; as Quern, Quid, Qui, and Quibus, for which the original 
cases of Qui were Quum, Quod, Quo, and Queis, Cujus and Cui were 
common perhaps to both from the firsit : still the main fact is clear, 
that the distinction in every case but the Nominative was lost, and 
sometimes even there, as Plant. Curcul. I. 2. 51. 

Now it is a common rule, that where the subject of a sentence is 
known and definite,^ the indicative mood is to be nsed ; where it is 
unknown and indefinite, the subjunctive. This, however, does not 
hold with pure Interrogatives : in them the same mood is used as in 
the case of assertion ; and the reason perhaps is, that the tone of 
voice, the direct application to atiother. person, sufficiently proves that 
we are not asserting any thing. But wherever any doubt or indefinite 
description is intended, which character is denoted by th£ pronouns 
and nouns called indefinite, the subjunctive is employed. This inde- 
finite, however, if attentively considered, will be found to correspond 
very closely with the interrogative. It is in fact the same word. T*^ 
in Greek, and Quis in Latin, have both senses. And the reason is 
manifest : for there is. the same state of mind, the same uncertainty in 
each case. 

Quid eoii8tim€L8 de hac qusestione ? 

indicates the same state of mind as, 

Qnid existimet de hac quaestione, incertum est. 

And in all cases where a question is asked by Quis, the same thing 
might be expressed with Quis and the subjunctive mood, in the form 
of a proposition about which we are doubting. The same holds of 
Cur, which in the interrogative form requires an indicative ; in the 
form of a sentence denoting uncertainty, a subjunctive. And thus 
the Reviewer's objection to the sentence in note pag. 48. is valid: 
'* Cur amisit Strabo expeditionem maritimam regnante Necho factam, 
DjBScio." If it were a question, ending at factam, omisit would be 
right : but beuig ^n assertion with nescio, it required omiserit ; just 
as in the example above liiven, where Quid existimas is resolved into 
Quidexistimet, incertum est. But though he is right in, his objection, 
he is plainly ignorant of every principle on which it rests ; as will 
further appear presently. 

It is thep by confounding the Indefinite with the Relative, that 
mistakes are continually made in the use of moods. The Relative, 
as a Relative, requires no particular mood after it.- It refers to some 
antecedent ; and if that antecedent be certain and definite, or if the 



1 C«terum in obliquis casibus, etiam ad interrogationem, adhibuerunt ilia, qua ab Relative 
Q»u descendant. Kam in obliquis hie nirsus in unam voculam confuderunl Latii4 simul reUttionu 
«t inttrrogtUionis vim. Not. ad Sanct. iii. 14. 

2 Unless the sentence be conditional or dependent, or imply SQme contingency ; of which case* 
^e shall soon speak more particularly. 
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Relative introduce a fact or independent assertion, it will naturally 
have the Indicative mood : Thus, ' 

Nihil faciam insolenter, neque te tali vel scientia vel natara pneditum horfa- 

bor, lit ad eas te referas artes, quibus a primis temporibus aBtatis stadium tuiim 

dedktii tantum dicam, tjuod te spero approbaturum, me, posteaquam illi arti, 

. cui stiidtieram, nihil esse loci, neque in curia, neque in foro viaerem, omnem 

meam curam atque operam ad Philosophiam contulisse. ' 

£x quo ego veni ad ea, qua fueramus ego et tu inter nos de sorore in Tusca- 
lano locuti. ^ 

Hortemur liberos nostros, caeterosque quorum gloria nobis et dignitas chara 
est, ut animo rei magnitudinem complectantur, neque iis ant pracceptis, aut 
magistris, aut exercitationibns, quibus utuntur omnes, sed aliis quibusdam, se id, 
quod eocpetunt, consequi posse confidant. 3 ■ • 

When the Antecedent is less certain and definite, or when the asser- 
tion is vague and diffident, the indicative is not used. "^ 

Hie qiue agantur, qnasque acta sint, ea te et Uteris mnltonim et nnntiis cognos- 
cere arbitror : quae autem posita sunt in conjectura, quaque mihi videtdur fore, 
ea puto tibi a me scribi oportere. ^ 

Here, although the latter things are called conjectural and probable, 
yet the assertion that they are so is absolute ; which assertion the 
writer intending to convey, naturally uses the Indicative moodi 

The most frequent cases of error however are where, as in the 
passage quoted from the Preface, the Relative is supposed to be used, 
although it is in &ct the Indefinite, and an fndicative is made to 
follow it. In Greek the writer is not liable to this error, because the 
relative and indefinite are expressed by different words ; and perhaps 
the best practical rule for a student acquainted with both languages, is 
to consider what word would be employed in Greek. If r)$, itolog, 
oJos, Sa-rigt ooire^, would have presented themselves, instead of the 
pure relative os, most probably he will decide at once for the Subjunc- 
tive. In the Preface, itotois perhaps, rather than ria-), would have been 
used where quibus stands ; certainly not oJ$, Thus : 

Cujus mihi videbar et fidelitatem erga te perspexisse, et n6sse locum quern^ 
apud te is teneret. ^ • 

"Hyr<ya would have been used in Greek (not rjv) after, or perhaps 
rivd,, or oJocv, before rd^tv. 

The full doctrine is of such extent, that I must be cautious how I 
venture upon it here/ There are numerous principles of a subordinate 



1 Cic. £p. Fam. iv. 3. 2 £p. ad Att. v. 1. 

« De Orat. i. §. iQ. See ^so other examples, ibid. $. 23. 49. 53. 

4 £p. Fam. i. 5. 5 Cic. Ep. Fam. iii. 6. 

6 There is indeed no'question in grammai more subtle and intricate than the doctrine of the 
Subjunctive Mood. It would require a much longer discussion than these pages will admit to 
sift it thoroughly : but as it is a kind of moot point among grammarians, a few hints from one, 
who has often considered the subject, may not be unacceptable. I am far from proposing diis as a 
complete theory, or as one which is very satisfactory even to myself: and I am aware that the 
principles do not rest upon a sufficiently broad basis of Induction. 

To me then it has appeared, that the use of the Subjunctive Mood may be referred to thret 
general fieads, which I cannot precisely describe without the aid of Logical termsi 

Ist. When tfie Subject qft?ie sentence is uncertain, vaffue, or indefinite. 

2dly. When the PhbJ)ICATS is qf that kind. 
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kind, with exceptioDS to all of them, and many mixed cases. But the 
single principle jost laid down will be found to simplify the matter 



3dly. When the Predication or Sentence itself is not direct, but dependent upon some- 
thing else. 

Qftheftnt kind, are all those sentences where the verb is connected with Quis, or any of its 
,cases» which are more numerous than are commonly imagined; or where the relative a resolvable 
into Qmnam^ Qualis, Quicunque; or where, after the relative Qui, we can suppose a paren- 
thesis of this sort, '* whomever he may be." £. g. 

Qu4t d« me populi sit opinio, uescio. Clar. Orat. c. 51. 

Neqae is sum qui disputem. 

Erant tamen, quU>u8 videretur. Clar. Orat. 58. 

Qm ita dicat, at a multis probaretur. lb. 50. 

Atque ego praeclare intelligo, me in eorum commemoratione veisari, qui nee hahiti sint orato- 
res, nee fuerint. lb. 49. 

In the first of these, Qua comes from the Indefinite Quis. In all the others. Qui means a sort, 
a ct€uSf a description of people. In the same chapter from which the last example is taken, 
when the writer speaks of definite persons^ he uses the Indicative Mood. 

De iis autem, quos ipsi vidimus neminem fere prartermiltimus eornm, quos aliquando dicentes 
vidimus, Clar. Orat. 49. 

• 

Of the second kind are those sentences in which t?ie Predicate is meant to be taken with 
tome latitude : not in its strictest and most definite sense ; and when no stress is laid upon that 
|Mrt of the propoution ; as. 

Omnium, quos quidem ego audiverim, Clar. Orat. 55. 

Epistolar .... turn videlicet dat», cum ego me non belle habercm, Cic. Att. 5. 11. 

In Cunuuo rum essem, venit ad me, quod mihi pergratum fuit, Hortensius. Cic. Att. 5. 2. 

fVhen I was not quite wM; During my stay in the neighbourftood qf Cuma. Where 
observe, ** quod mihi pergratum /utY,*' has the Indicative. 

Nos Tarentf quos cum Pompeio dialogos de Republica hcUtuerimus, ad te perscribemus. 
Cic. Att. 5. 5. 

But when something more distinct is intended by tlie Tredicate, the Indicative Mood is pre- 
xerred. 

Ex quo ego veni ad ea, qu^tfUeramus ego et tu inter nos locuti. Cic. Att. 5. 1. 

Me poateaqoam illi arti, cui studueram, nihil esse loci . . . viderem. Ep. Fkm. 4. 3. 

Quatemu de religioae dicebat, cuique rei jam obsisti non poterat, Bibulo assensum est^ 
Ep. Fan. 1. S. 

lifod quod est, qualecusnque est, probat. Clar. Orat. 52. 

Omnes caosse maximae quttcumque erant, lb. 63. 

A remarkable instance of this distinction of Moods founded in the nature of the Predicate 
occurs in the same passage of Livy ; 

Senatorom omnium, quique magistratus Capuae, Atells, Catalise gessissent, bona venire Capuse 
jnssemnt: libera corpora qua venundari placuerat, Romam mitti, et Romae venire. Liv. 26. 34. 
See also a passage Arom Cic. Ep. Fam. 1. 5. quoted above in page -IQ, 

It is not always easy to distinguish accurately this case from the third; that is, where t?ie 
whole sentence is dependent upon some word or sentence going before, to which therefore it is 
said to be sul(joined. Nothing however is more frequent than a sentence with the subjunctive 
mood, in which both the Subject and the Predicate are perfectly defined, because there is a 
dependency of the whole predication on something else. 

Cul quidem ego, me cum rogaret, ut i^dessem in Senatu, eadem omnia .... ostendi me esse 
dicturum. Ep. Fam. 4. 1. 

Cum means, ** upon his asking me,'* not simply when, or " at the time when, he asked me.** 
If the point of time merely is to be noted, the Indicative will serve; as 

Cum de tuis rebus gestis agebatur, inserviebam honori tuo. Ep. Fam. 3. IS. 

If the preceding clause be in the potential mood, all the subordinate clauses, although merely 
descriptive (unless intended to introduce some inc^ependent fiEu:t,) must be in the Subjunctive : 
and this is what u commonly meant by consecutive boods. Tlius, 

Jussernnt . . , , ne quis eorum, qui Capua fuissent, dum porta clausa essent, iu urbe 
.... maneret. Liv. 26. 34. 

Ne, which governs the principal clause, extends its power to all the subordinate ones. So,. l[t 
saltatio qusedam natceretur, cui saltationi Titiusnomen esset. Clar. Orat. 62. 

But if the preceding clause be in the indicative, the subordinate descriptive clau^ is alsa 
faidicative. 

M. AtUitts Regnlns, ct^us, ex iis %^i ad Capuamfucrant, maxima auctoritas ertU in consUio* 
inquU, 4^, liv. 26. 33. 
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greatly, Avhich it is hoped may be admitted as some excuse for this 
long digression. It is however in such points as these, that criticism 
ought to^ be diffuse ; and the study of them is worth much time and 
labor : for they are the very joints and ligatures of the language : 

« 

In the speeches of Livy indeed, or of any Latin historian, may be seen a very striking illustra- 
tion of the nature of this mood. When the speeches are given in the third person, every sentence 
proceeds' in the Subjunctive mood; because the tenses depend on dixUp or some such wprd 
preceding. Let any one turn a speech of this'kind into the first person, and he will change all 
the Subjunctive tenses into Indicatives; -with the exception )of those which, according to the first 
and second principle, would still be subjunctive. 

The same holds of messages, instructions, decrees, &c. 

Supplic'atio omnibus deis, quorum pulvinaria Romae essent, indicia est. Liv. 24. 10. 

If he had been simply relating a^acf, he would have said erant; but he is giving the substance 
of a decree. And this brings us very near to that character of the Subjunctive, in which it is 
said to resemble the future tense. 

Nuntium misit, qui diceret. 

Perizonius indeed reasons against tliis doctrine, and says all the futurity implied in sacb 
sentences resides in some words understood. MUto qui dicat, he would resolve into Mitto 
aliquem qui erit ut dicat. But I do not know how he would resolve the sentence above in 
this manner, Misit qui diceret. And the Latin phrase corresponds so continually with the 
Greek future participle, that it bears strong testimony to the- soundness of Sanctius's doctrine, 
that all the tenses of the Subjunctive Mood [a grammatical term which he rejects] are but 
disguisJed futures.'. After «>' most of them evidently have that force. 

It must however be observed, that the force of qui in such cases is often called causal ; and 
when this force is perceived, every one would expect the Subjunctive to follow it. 

Antouium .... misi ad te« cui [i. e. ut ei] sitibi videretur, cohortes traderes. Cic. Ep» 
Fam. 3.6. ^ 

In Stciliam duo Praetores profecti: P. Cornelius ad exercitum; Otacilius, qui maritimas or« 
praesset. Liv. 24. 12. 

In Greek this use of the relative is not so frequent; because, besides the future participles, 
there are a great variety of causal particles in that language, Zirwc, tVa, wVrf, oTi, as well aft the 
pronoun oiVivs;^ all of whose places are occasionally supplied in Latin by the inflexions of qui. 

It would be well, tlierefore, if, when doubting what mood should follow qui, we were to 
consider whether qui be simply relative or not: for if it be resolved into any thing more than 
a mere link uniting the clause it governs to some antecedent — if it denote the manner in which 
the clause stands related to that antecedent — if it declare that it springs from it, is caused by if^ 
or is dependent upon it in any way, the Subjunctive, and not the Indicative, ought to follow. 

Mr. Harris supposes the Latin relative to be merely que is: but it frequently has tlie force of 
qiiia is, quum is, ut is; in all which cases it contains an element that calls for the Subjunctive 
Mood. 

Such are the remarks which an observation, desultory perhaps, but not superficial, of the best 
Latin writers, has led me to make. They are offered with much diffidence, on a subject, where 
each man almost has a right to offer what occurs to himself. For the question has never been 
pursued through all its windings. Tliere is, T doubt not, a clue to- this, as to every other mazy 
danceof human thought, which we trace in the texture of language. When once unravelled, it 
appears simple enough : and tlie more simple it is, the greater is tbe m^t of the discovery. And 
yet in such matters the world are' apt to shoyr ingratitude and contempt, when they ought most 
to admire, ahd to be thankful. Of which injustice we have the strongest proof in that immortal 
Stagyrite, ^ho has by a most laborious analysis resolved ail the methods of argumentation into 
one simple principle, only to draw forth this reflection from a modern Philosopher upon his 
labors : 

O curas hominum ! O quantum est in rebus inane ! 

Such injustice will not, I trust, deter a philosophical critic from attempting to solve the intricate 
phaenomena of language which still remain unexplained. To perform the task well requires, not 
only extensive erudition, a strong memory, an acute and penetrating mind, but an acquaintance 
also, either self-taught of methodically acquired, with that true Logic which enables us to sort, 
to discriminate, and to abstract ideas, to know them again under all the changes of dress and 
posture, and to keep a steady eye upon them, as • they mingle with the confused and shifting 
crowd. This combination of qualities is indeed rare.: but there have been men so variously 
gifted, though few ; and some perhaps there still are; On£ I know there is, who could not render 
a more acceptable service to the lovers of ancient learning, than by guiding their footsteps through 
this perplexing labyrinth. 
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and to have the right use and play of these, imparts more of a native 
air and grace, is really a more desirable accomplishment, than an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the vocabulary, or a knowledge of singular 
and rare senses, in which certain words are used. 

The critic^ whose cavils I am examining, seems possessed of no 
principle to guide him. The examples he gives of an indicative with 
quisf or quibus, are wrongly explained. V. g. 

** Die quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
'* Nascuntur fiores,** 

Here if the line be understood as a question, the indicative will do ; and 
so perhaps it was understood by those copyists who kept the reading. 
But the Subjunctive nascantur, with quibus, as an Indefinite, is prefer- 
able, which in Greek would have been ria-), not aJg. In the next 
example; 

'^ Nescio quis tencros oculus mihi fascinat agnos," 

Nescio quis is simply parenthetical. *' Some one, I know not who." 
And again, 

« Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade.'* 

" Some poem (I know not exactly what) is coming forth, which will 
suipass the Iliad.'' Every one knows that this was a compliment paid 
by Propertius to Virgil, when he was writing the ^neid. But from the 
resolution of the line given in the Review, one is led to suspect that the 
writer understood it as said in honor of Homer. He says, *' Nescio quid 
(sit quod) nascitur majus IHade," By this mode of resolving it, 
the assertion is lost, " that something is really coming forth,'' which 
is what the poet meant to express. And so with the other example, 
tQ say as the Reviewer does, '^ Nescio quis [sit qui] teneros oculus 
mihifascinat agnos,*' reduces it to this ; that Menalcas does not know 
who has )>ewitched his lambs : whereas he insists that witchcraft is the 
cause of their leanness. 

His certe neque amor causa est ; vix ossibus haerent. 
Nescio quis teneros oculus mihifascinat ngnos. 

Some evil eye, I know not whose, is the cause. That is the proposi* 
tKHi : Nescio quis is merely an adjunct. 

It would but ill express the impatience of Horace in that line, 

Certe nescio quid secrete velle loqui te . 

Aiebas mecum. Serm. i. ix. 67. 

to translate it, 
*^ I certainly do not know what it wasyou wished to jsay to me.*' 

Again, how would the Reviewer explain such passages as these, 
where the relative is in an oblique case ? 

Nescio qua praeter solitum dulcedioe laeti 

Inter se foliis strepitaot. — Georg. i. 412. 

Terraque nescio quo non placet ipsa inodo. — Ov. iii. Trist. iii. 8. 

Nisi forte me Paconii nescio ct^jus, hominis iie Graeci quidem, at Mysii, aut 
Phrygis potius, querelis moveri putes. Cic. Ep. ad Quint. Frat. i. 6. 

Another decisive objection to his method of resolving such passages 
is, that he supposes an ellipsis of the rtlqtive; which I believe one may 
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venture to laJSim is against the idiom both of the Greek and Latin 
lani^ges. In English it is common. £. g. 

''' \ ^. -;•* • I The messenger you sent did not i^rive. 

• Buti^th^r m Greek or Latin could this be allowed! We might say, 

• bux lH^iketo ov eiteit/lfOLs, or, Quem misisti non advenit. We may 
leave ^t the Antecedent, especially when it is a demonstrative 
pronoun, but fiever the B,elative. In English we may leave out the 
Relative, but never the Antecedent." This contrast is one of the most 
striking peculiarities which runs through the ancient languages, as- 
compared with our own.* 

THe p|inse, earn sumsisse contigerif, is perhaps wrong; but it 
would not be right as the Reviewer mends it, merely by reading ei 
instead of earn. The fault is in sumsisse, which is superfluous: 
ei contigerint would have been enough. Contingit certainly requires 

* a Dative, expressed or understood ; and there is no saying why nobis 
^ might; not be understood here*. It requires a case after it, both 
"- hecSLnxdJungo is a transitive, and because of the preposition con. 

Accidii aTsb, forthe last reason, requires a case after it; and sa it will 
be found that the purest writers use it ; although afterwards it took 
the plkce of the^ neutral cecidit, which word Plautus, Terence, and 
*jCjccro prefer, when the event specified is not related to some other 
eVent, or to some one particularly affected by it. 

Of the Latinity of this Preface, let me be permitted to observe, 
that,«Uhi^ugh not faultless, it is as good as most of what is now written 
in England^ and much better than what usually comes from Germany. 
If the Rwewer himself ever means to challenge the notice of the 
public in tfatft way, I would advise him to be very cautjo^s: the most 
prudebt p\dn will be, not to let his lucubrations pass beyond the circle 
of his private friends, or the secret orgies of some Dilettanti society, 
wher^ they will be praised, no doubt, and admired, and embalmed 
perhaps^^ong the most precious of their curiosities. 

Before T notice his general strictures on the value of the notes, it 
may bd^.as, well to dispatch the remainder of his criticisms upon 
Oxonhan Latin, which, he says, differs most essentially from the old 
Roman Latin. But, in doing this, I must be forgiven, if a desire to 
clear up notions which are. often indistinct and con&sed, leads me into 
^ome kngtheu^d dissertation. His whole paragraph must be copied. 

1 In poetry indeed it is sometimes done : but then the design is to elevate the expression, by 
introdacing soteething ^cvtxov, something which is out of the common vay, and is therefore net 
the idiom, > * 

£ Mr. Jones, whose philological opinions are always entitled to respect, does, I see, in his Latin 
Grammar, admit of an ellipsis of the Relative, as in this example ; 

Urbs antiquafuit, Tyrii tenuire coloni : 

which he explain? by quam understood, p. 106. Lat. Gram. To me it seems better to con^der 
the latter clause as a parenthesis, which b an expedient we roust at times >have recourse to, or no 
one rule of syntax wpuld be unshaken. Examples of this kind are extremely rare ; and they 
may, I believe, when they do occur, always be explained most simply by a parenthesis. I have 
much to say, but this place will not bear it, upon the peculiarity of the Englnh in omitting the 
' lUlative where the Iiatin and Greek languages omit the Antecedent. It affects all the cctusal 
particleSf 
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" In this Roman Latin, tiie relative conjunction Quod usaally governs an 
indicative, when it answers to the English conjunction because, unless the 
sentence be potential or oblique ; and a subjunctive, when it stands for ut, and 
answers to the English that. But in Oxonian Latin this is completely reversed ; 
and we have repeatedly such sentences as ' guod vires «in# exiguze, saepe insidiis 
circnnrveuire hostem tentant;' pag. 210. and ' suspicor qtu>d Straba Byzantii < 
latitudinem a Massiliensi sumsit ;' pag. 172. also, * haec relatn digna censui, 
quod Strabo non satis clare de hoc bello scripserit ;' pag. 1088. and * scribit quod 
cloaca — suUh'e ieeta ;' pag. 336." ' 

The right use of the conjunction Quod is a knotty point, which has 
much exercised the Grammarians. 

In this place it is sufficient to observe, that the conjunction quod 
never stands in good writers for- utt answering to the English word 
that. It always lias, more or less, the force of because C except when 
it means as to, as to which. The substitution of it for ut,' and for 
the accusative case tmth the infinitive mood, is a barbarism. 

Since then it always refers to some cause, if that cause be fixed and 
certain, or if the assertion be absolute, the Indicative mood will be 
joined with it ; if vague and uncertain, or if the assertion be not abso>. . 
lute, the Subjunctive. In the instance quoted from the note, it ought' 
to have been " quod vires sunt exiguae :*' but the Reviewer has not 
given the reason wfiy it ought. The whole passage is this : Parvulce 
respublicce sunt bellicoste, et quod vires sint exigua, stepe insidiis 
drcumvenire hostes tentant. Here, because he is speaking only of 
parvula respubliae, the fact assigned as a cause is not doubtful, but 
certain : " vires sunt exiguae." But in the same note, when the com- 
mentator says, " Artes negliguntur quod inutiles sint,'' sint is right, 
because the assertion is not an absolute acknowledged truth. So 
Cicero, 

Ad te minus mnlta doleo, quod et mcerore impedior, et quid expectem magis 
kabeo, quam, &c. Att. iii. 10. ^ 

tlic tu me accusas, quod me affiictem, Att. iii. 12. 

Suspicor quod Strabo . . . sumsit, is bad Latin, not for the 
reason assigned by the Reviewer, but for one which requires even here, 
a h'ttJe detail. And if I can at all clear up a .matter which has 
puzzled so many acute and learned men, my prolixity' will, I am sure, 
be forgiven. It involves the old disputed point between Sanctius, who 
condemns the phrases dico quod, credo quod, scio quod, and his com- 
mentator Perizonius, who defends them all. The elder Gronovius 
espoused the doctrine of Sanctius, and upon that ground altered 
a line in Plautus, which was almost the only palpable authority in their 
way. 

Scio jam filius quod amet meus. Asin. i. i. 3. 



1 Rev. p. 435. 

2 Ui also is causal, but it denotes the final cmise, or something ■which m to folloxo. Quod, 
because, denotes the efficient cause, or sometiiiug which has gone before. This distinction is 
very necessary. It is the key to the right use of these particles in a thoosand cases: and the » 
neglect of it may account for many anomalies in the use of the English particles, which have 
MQch perplexed Grammarians. 
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He proposes to read quum or quam instead of quod ; and adopts 
a similar remedy for one passage in Livy, where the same construction 
is used. 

On the side of Perizonius are Manutius, Henry Stephens, Vossius, 
and Scioppius. Some of these parties are very warm in the argument, 
especially Scioppius, who has betrayed, as people are apt to do, the' 
weakness of his cause, by disingenuous attempts to support it. The 
sum of their doctrine is this ; that dico quod, credo quod, scio quod, 
are just as good Latin as miror quod, gaudeo quod, gratulor quod, S^c, 
and they exclaim, that it is against all reason 1o admit the one and 
reject the other, as Sanctius does. 

After a fair statement of the case, Gesner, whose good sense and 
candor, as well as his learning, every one must admire, points out 
some mistakes, into which all these disputants had fallen, and gives a 
perspicuous division of the several senses of this particle, which they 
seem to have confounded. What he says however of the point more 
immediately before us is remarkable. He rightly observes, if quod 
can be changed into quia, cum, or propierea quody it is at our option 
to-express our meaning, either by the Accusative case and the Infini- 
tive mood, or by quod and the Indicative, or Subjunctive. And he 
proposes this as a good practical test in all doubtful cases. Hence, 
he says, after miror, doleo, queror, indignor, gaudeo, glorior, and 
perhaps after all verbs denoting similar affections of the mind, quod 
may be used ; but he will not go so far as to say it may be used 
after verbs denoting every affection of the mind ; for after spero, 
conjido, ^ereor, he. thinks it improper ; '* such is the tyranny of 
custom J**^ 

But a little reflection on the reason assigned for the use of quod^ 
after ^tror, doleo, Sfc. will teach us that it is not the tyranny of 
custom, but sound sense and consistent principle, which requires this 
distinction. Quod in those cases, as all Grammarians admit, is causal; 
it denotes the cause of the thing asserted : and, as the cause must 
needs be prior to the effect, it will be proper only in cases where that 
priority exists. All the affections of wonder, grief, joy, anger, 
exultation, are excited by something which has existed. Hope, 
fear, confidence, suspicion, relate to something prospective, something 
that will perhaps exist, but which we do not know will or does exist. 
If this principle had been kept steadily in view, it would have solved 
all the cases about which these acute Grammarians are wrangling. 
It was the gradual loss of this principle which led to the confusion in 
later writers, who at length employ quod equally for things prospec- 
tive, as retrospective, and for things which are stated merely to he, or 
to have happened, although they are not alledged as the cause of any 
thing. 



1 Gesner's own words are, Jtaque post miror^ doUo, queror, indignor, gaudeo, glorior, ei 
similia forte affectuum, quae vocant, verba (de omnibus non ausim con6rmare, neque enim did 
posse puto, spero, conjido qtiod, neque dici ignoro, vereor ut vel ne: adeo usus ti/r annus est) 
dubium non est, quin quod sequi possit: sequi tamen et potest, et solet Accusatives cum Infitti- 
tivo. Tixesaur. in voc. quod. 
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It may indeed happen that quod should be joined with timeo or 
metuo ; but it does not then denote the object of the fear, but the 
cause which has excited it; an omen perhaps, or some symptom 
of a coming evil. I cannot recollect at present an example in point. 
And in such words as quod, Indexes give us no help: But this would 
be correct Latin : Quod rex irasceretur, metuehat ne quid sibi mali 
eveniret. Quod Icevum intonuisset, speravit S^e. 

A curious illustration of the proper use of quod occurs when it is 
joined with the word adde. Many passages are quoted from good 
writers, beginning with adde quod; but in all these cases, the thing 
introduced may be considered as a cause or reason for something 
before alledged. The author has been reasoning, and the new circum- 
stance is brought in to support his argument. £. g. 

Add£ quod, nt cnpias constans in amore manere, 
Non potes. r- Ov. Ep. xvii. 199. 

Adde qvod ^cana fieri novus ignis in ap.de 
Dicitur. Fast. iii. 143. 

So again. Fast. iii. 24i. and in many other places. The poet is 
arguing a point, or expostulating, and giving reasons for the com- 
plaint. Of the same kind is this passage of Cicero : 

Videndamque illnd est, quod, si opulentum fortunatiimque defenderis, in IIlo 
uno, aut forte in liberis ejus, manet gratia. Cic. Oiflf. ii. SO. 

Videndum quod has just the same force as adde quod, and 
brings in some reason for ' what has been before advanced. . But 
in later writers it often serves like the Greek «V<, in a simple narra- 
tive, when the accusative case and infinitive mood ought to have been 
used. 

Perizouius, who speaks sharply of the inconsistency of Sanctius, 
says, among other things, '' nay, he has himself used this very phrase, 
Adde quod multi Greece scripserunt." I doubt whether Sanctius 
would have been ready with an answer ; for he certainly has not taken 
hold of the thing by the right handle. The proper answer is that 
principle which has been just laid down. He has been arguing a 
point, and adde quod introduces a new reason. The point ih question 
was this : the word Quod, it seems, occurs frequently in this barbarous 
sense in the Pandects ; the latinity of which is in general very pure. 
Sanctius answers this objection at length : he says, that the book has 
been much interpolated ; that the Lawyers, in whose hands it has 
b^n, are not the purest writers : and Adde quod multi illorum Greece 
scripserunt, whence, or from which cause, it was natural that quod 
should be substituted by them for the Greek ©r/. To have said, 
multos illorum Grace scripsisse would not have answered his purpose 
so well as quod does. 

A single difficulty still remains ; and that is about the word scio, 
Spero quod, credo quod, dico quod, cupio quod, volo quod, are easily 
exploded : but scio quod seems to have some authority, and the passages 
which Gronovius alters in order to reconcile them with 'his doctrine 
contain this word. The truth perhaps is, that such authorities are 
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genuine:' for scio ii something of an intermediate kind between the 
retrospective and the prospective class. It may partake of the nature 
of each. The thing must have happened, in order to be kmnvn in 
the strict sense of the word : as in that line of Martial quoted by 
Sanctius ; 

Hoc scio, quod scribat nulla puella. ii. 65. 

But it is. common to say, we know many things that will happen; 
and in such cases quod would be undoubtedly wrong. In the example 
from Martial^ Sanctius understands quod as if it were propter quod, 
or cur. Very likely, some equivoque was intended ; in which case the 
use of words is apt to be a little strained. And indeed tlie passages 
are so few in which scio quod is found, compared with the thousands 
of occasions in which that idea occurs, that we may well consider it 
offensive to the genius of the language. 

Hence it will be seen that suspicor quod StraJ)o<*«<sum9tY, i^ 
barbarous^ not because quod is used with sumsit, but because it is 
used with suspicor. So scribit* quod, is wrong: quod" "subiere 
is not wrong. Hac relatu digna censui, quod Straho non satis clare 
de hoc hello scripserit, is defensible, because the assertion implies 
some diffidence ; it is not quite, absolute : so in Plautus ; 

Cur miniter tibi, 

Propterea quod me non scientem /eceris 7 Asin. i. i. 34. 

and in a hundred other places. 



1 Upon a closer examination of this passage in Plautus, I have reason to believe it genuine. If 
the reader thinks it worth while to turn to the original, he will find that Demsnetus, wishing to 
sapply*bis Aon with money for his amours through the medium of a slave, Libanus says, for the 
sake of encouraging hu confidant, ' 

Aut cur miniter tibi, 
Propterea quod me non scientem feceris ? 
Aut cur postremo filio succenseam « 

Patres ut faciunt casteri? Lib. Quid istuc novi est? 
De. Equidem scio jam, filius quod amet mens 
Isthanc meretricem e proxumo Philenium. Asin. 1. 1. SSi 

The words of Libanus are evidently meant to be said aside. Equidem scio Jam, may be consi» 
dered as parenthetical, referring to non scientem feceris, and in that case filius quod amet. 
meus, will relate to succenseam, which is a legitimate construction. I am confident indeed that 
this is the true construction. Cur miniter has quod non feceris after it : and cur succenseam 
would naturall; require a similar clause subjoined explanatory of succenseant, as non scientem 
feceris is explanatory of miniter. But the course of the sentence is interrupted by Quid istuc 
novi est? Equidem, jam scio: and then, as is very common after a parenthes^, the word which 
preceded i^ is repeated after it; as here,^to is repeated in filius. A long parenthesis ind^d is- 
often the cause of a little grammatical incongruity in the oldest writers : it is a kind of disturbing 
force, which affects the course of the sentence, although it does not extinguish its original 
character: such a sentence therefore b not a good authority for any unusual construction. 

The line, Equidem Jam scio, Sj[.c. is repeated v. 70. where Gronovius justly condemns it 8» 
spurious. T^e doctrine which I have maintained about qtu)d is a further reason for condemning 
it : for in that place quod amet must depend upon scio ; there is no such word as succenseam. 
going before, with which it can unite. 

8 After scribo should be the Accusative case and Infinitive mood. Thus Livy, xxiv. 31. Scrips 
turn erat recte enm feeisse . . . quod nulli peperdsset ; not seriptum erat quod reotc 
fedsset. , 
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The two first examples of the wrong use of tif are correctly quoted; 
although in the latter the meaning of ut probably U, as, according as ; 
in which case there is no fault. Of the other I can only say, that in 
the eye of every candid reader it must be deemed an oversight, and 
not a mark of ignorance. It is impossible that such a mistake could 
have been deliberately made. The Reviewer indeed says, '* this 
kind of error is systematic."* He does not however refer to a single 
example of the kind besides, although he has evidently perused the 
notes soleli/ with a view to detect the false Latin ; and from what I 
have read of them, 1 do not believe he could produce another. . That 
the error is systematic, is an assertion which will shine conspicuous in 
that galaxy of falsehood which has nearly dazzled us already, llie 
passage p. 220. where ut is said to be omitted, he does not understand. 
To place ut where he proposes, would make nonsense. The meaning 
of videatur is, mai/ seem. "To the eye it may seem at first not to 
rise : but, in reality, by degrees it swells into the mountains of 
Molina," &c.* 

'^ Of the Oxonian nse of the indicative with the relative pronoun subordinate 
to another verb, we have already treated in our observations on the Preface."^ 

We also have treated of this matter pretty largely, and have shown 
how the Indefinite is often confounded with the Relative. But we 
do not often expect to find such a confusion as the Reviewer is here 
■guilty of. For example; of this fault he gives three specimens, 
selected from the whole body of notes. In the first and third, what 
he calls the Relative is in fact the Indefinite. In the second, " cum 
sentirent quantum optimates a divitiis potuerunt," he calls quantum 
a Relative. In the next example there is something worse than 
blundering about a Relative. In order to make room for a pitiful 
joke, he wilfully perverts the meaning of the passage ; 

* Observandom est, quo violentior est Solis ardor, eo ciHua fieri plnvias.^ 
f' CiHua," says be, *' we presume stands for crebrius ; for though < it rains fiister' 
be aconunon vulgarism in English, vre do not believe that it had even that 
homble station in any idiom of fiie Latin, that existed prior to the Oxonian." 

Who could have believed that in this passage citius merely means 
sooner? The- rainy season sets in sooner, the hotter the climate is. 
Even supposuig the Editor had meant faster, crebrius, which the 
Reviewer recommends, is the last word he should have used. It 
conveys an idea totally different, more frequently : vehementius, 
effusius, gravius, would have been the proper words for faster^ 

1 Page 436. 1. 13. 

S Paulo infra Caunum ex Idubeda emissus Orospeda molUbus initio juris vix assurgere videa- 
tv; sensim tamen sese efierens Molinas primum monteA erigit, Sec. p. SQO. 

3 Rev. p. 436. 

4 This criticism is very ably refuted in the Gent. Mag. for Oct. I8O9. by Mr. Falconer, the 
writer of the Prefi^e. His passage from Servius proves that citius will bear the meaning of 
sooner; but the positive autliority of Horace and Virgil, both of vhom use it in that sease, is 
still better. Tlie Poets however are not the best guides. Cicero would have said maturius. 

The whole of Mr. Falconer's letter is well worth reading. I am obliged to touch upon the 
aame points, some of which I shall treat more fulty than he has done. 
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The next complaint is of the Oxonian » use of tenses. Of this fault 
he produces eight specimens. One of these runs thus ; 

" Neque hoc memoriae lapsa Strabo scripsit ; sed cum de Cyri rebus gestis vix 
aliquid certe constat, earn famam seqnitur, &c." 

He seems to mean, that the change of tense from scripsit to constat 
and sequitur, is utterly barbarous. He therefore brings in a Roman, 
altering constat into const aret, andsequitur into sequehatur. The 
Roman must have been more nice than many of his countrymen to 
think this necessary : such changes of tense in the same sentence are 
not unusual in the best writers. 

Primo antesignani Pcenorum, deindc signa perturbata, postremo tota impulsa 
acies ; inde haud dubie terga datay ruuntq'oe fugieotes in castra ; adeo pavidi 
trepidique* • ''Ut ne*-* -quisquam r^^tifm^, ac prope* •••ediderin^. Liv. xxi?. 
16. 

• Itaque Nolam ad Collegam mittit**'* opus esse, <)ui offponatur: Tel ipse 
relicto Nolae praesidio modico veniret : vel si eum Nola tenerety et res essent, ^c. 
Liv.xxiv. 19. 

Consules, Marcellns retro, Nolam redit ; Fabius in Samnium • • • • processit, 
Liv. xxiv. 20, 

Ad me adire quosdam memini qui dicerent. Cic. Div. iii. 10. 19. 

Pronuntiat Gracchus esse nihil quod de libertate sperarent, nisi eo 'die fusi 
fugatique hostes essent. Liv. xxiv. 15. 

Quoad primus iile sermo haberetWj adest in disputando senex. Cic. Att. 
iv. 16. 

Antiochps Magnus, ut tributa Romanis solveret^ nocte templimi Elymaei Jovis 
^iggressus est, qua re prodita, concursu incolarum cum exercitu toto interficiiur, 
Justin, lib. xxxii. c. 2. 

It is needless to multiply examples, for these are enough to show 
that a fault of this kind in a modern, especially in one whose mind 
was wholly intent on his matter, and quite regardless of his style, 
is not very disgraceful. The alteration of supponeret into supposuerit, 
has no reason for it, and to my ears makes the sentence less Roman 
than it was before. Either supponeret.is used for supponat, or habet 
for haberet. In Plautus such inaccuracies are very common. If the 
Reviewer means to say that the expression ** cum de Cyri rebus vix 
aliquid certe constat*' is faulty, and that it ought to be constet, he 
takes more upon himself than he has any right to do. The 
best writers have used cum in this sense with the Indicative 
mood. . 

Tibi maximas gratias ago, eum tantum meae litene potueruni, Cic. Fam. 
liii.S4. 

Cum medio excessit, unde haec suscepta est tibi. Ter. Phorm. V. vii. 77, 

Gratulor tibi, cum tantum %3€i^8 apud Dolabellam, quantum, &c. Cic. Att. 
226. b. ap. Nizol. voc. Cum. et Cic. de Orat. 122. b. ibid. 

Cum isthaec res male evemY tibi. Gripe, gratulor. Plaut. Rud. IV. iv. 134. 

Tn cum eo tempore mecum esse non potuistiy quo operam desideravi tuaoi, 
cave festines &c. Cic. Fam. xvi. 12. Facciol. 

Quam quidem, cum difficillimo reip. tempore secuti sunt, eos nunqoam opor- 
tebit&c. Ci<5. Phil. xiv. 11. 
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The Subjunctive is certainly most frequent with cum, when used 
for quandoquidem or quoniam; and writers of Latin should be caution- 
ed against this practice : but as it has the sanction of Cicero, how- 
ever sparingly, it is to be treated with respect. It cannot be a down* 
right barbarism. 
. The next critical lash falls upon the following sentence. 

'^ Strabo duodecim civitates in Etruria principes antea dixit : sed harum 
tantnm octo memoravit, scilicet Tarqainii^ Cara, Volaterra, Arretium, Perusia, 
VoLsinii, Falerii, Ciiisium. p. 32:^.** 

Upon this the. Reviewer observes, that " although in Homeric 
Greek there b a figure of speech somewhat like this," yet " it was 
unknown to evert/ period of Latinity — prior to the Oxonian, which it 
has thus so happily enriched.'^ 

Why in Homeric Greek only? Did he ever read this passage in 
XeHophon? 'E^* <ilg ye p^y s^yois Kstrou divaros ij ?ij|xia, lg£pcruX/AI, 
roivou^v^iAI, dv^^ocTfo^lcrl^, itiXs^s it^ohcriA, ov^ avro) ol dvrlSiKOi 
rovrcjuy it^a^al Ti Y.CLr gjxou (peKrtv. Apol. Soc. §. 25. 

The same construction occurs often in Herodotus and Thucydides ; 
and I perceive an instance in Strabo, p. 299* 1* 25. And as to the 
facetious remark about Latinity, it may be edifying to quote the 
following passage from the Edinburgh Review, when examiniog an 
edition of a Latin classic. 

*^ There is no form of construction more common, than this resuming the 
Nominative case after the sentence appears to be proceeding to something else. 
Nay, there are many instances, in which an object is first introduced, in some of 
the oblique cases, in the course of construction ■ and then the Nominative is 
resumed, without regard to that construction, for the purpose of stating or 
expounding some circumstance attending it. Thus in the tenth book of the £neid 
we have 



*^ rapiens inunania pondera baltei. 



Impressumqne nefas," 

an- in the accusative ; but the farther description of the tufas is given, without 
any interval, in the Nominative, 

■ unasub noctejugali 

Casa tnomtf jnvenum foede, thalamique cmenti" 

I will not go so far with this ingenious critic, as to say *' nothing is 
more common than this construction ;" but I may at least consign 
over to him the controversy with his brother critic, who says, " it is 
unknown to every period of Latinity." 

The passage however in the note is manifestly an oversight : it 
never could have arisen from ignorance, and it never could mislead or 
embarrass any reader. 

The Reviewer proceeds ; 

^' Upon the same principle, the baldness and poverW of the ancient Roman 
tongue have been embellished ia this new modification of it with the exquUite and 
RECONDITE pkroses of stretching out a sentence or opinion geographically by the 
mile, from one j^te of a great city to another,—' Donati tamen sententiam intel- 
ligo esse a porta Esquilina versus Labicanam* — and exhibiting Faith or Belirf 
in a tangible or visible form, ascertained bij cubical or superficial measure, — 
* Major auctori nostro ac Justino ^dhihenda. fides est.' " 

This is meant (si Dis placet) for wit and pleasantry ! O ! si sic 
omnia dixisset ! little should I dread the mischievous effects of this 
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Critic. Or if I could believe this to be the tone of sarcasm we are 
likely to hear from that journal in future ; instead of complaining and 

refuting, I should sing in a note of triumph, 

» . ■ ' 

Audivere, Lyce, Dl mea vota ; Dl 
Audivere, Lyce. Fis anusy et tamen 
Vis fwrmosa videri : 
Ludisque, et bibis impudens. 

There is indeed a tottering and toothless decrepitude in this passage, 
which almost disarms criticism, and, as it affects to be frisky, pro- 
vokes only laughter. The egregious silliness of mistaking a gate for 
a road, and of translating " versus Labicanam," " ta the Labican," as 
if versus denoted the limit instead of the direction of any movement, 
has been so well exposed by Mr. Falconer,' that it would be useless 
for me to say more on that subject. " Major fides" is objected to, 
as *' exhibiting faith, in a tangible or visible form, ascertained by 
cubical or superficial measure.'' Cicero is guilty of the same error^ 
with the words spes, virtus^ indoles, vox, alacritas, admiratio, aucto^ 
ritas, all of which he absurdly joins with the epithet major, for want 
of this learned Reviewer's advice : and as to this very word Jides, his 
ignorance of his own language. 13 inexcusable ; 

^^ Si honor is fuit, mojorem tibi habere noD potui : ^\ fides, nugorem pene habui, 
quam mihi ipsi. £p. Fam. v. SO. 

In the same strain of spperannuated tittering, he proceeds, 

*^ which [sc. fidem] this learned body is so generous as to gtve gratuitously (for tfaey 
cannot mean it in the Roman sense, of either rendering credible or piecing) to 
an old Jewish historian, who has been dead seventeen centuries — ' Josspho fiden 
damus,' — and make a faithless usurper give to history, what he never had to give 
to any one — * Augustus fidem historuB deditJ" Rev. p. 437. 

The wisdom of all this is just as small as the wit. Does he mean 
to say, that the Roman sense of *' Josepho Jidem damus,*' is **we render 
Josephus credible?*' If so, he is quite in the dark. Dare Jidem, 
after a thing, a circumstance, an argument, may mean to add weight 
und^cree^iY to any statement. Thus, 

Nunc quoque dant verbo plurima signa fidem. Ov. Fast. ii. 90. 

Commemoratio arUiquitatis et auctoritatem orationi affert et fidem. 

Cic. Orat. 34. 

But after a person, ** dare fidem'' means to promise, to certify, to 
give one's word. There is a marked distinction in its use according 
<«»' as it follows a person, or a thing. Homo dat Jidem, he promises : 
Homo hahet Jidem, h& h^Weve^ i Res dat Jidem, it adds credit: /2e9 
hahet Jidem, it is credible. How absurd therefore is his remark 
about Augustus ! We may say of a Jaithless man, as well as of an 
upright man, ** dedit fidem." It is not in giving their word, but 
in keeping it, that they differ. 

But we have not done with this unlucky Jidem yet. He goes on 
to say. 



1 Geot. Magazine, 0ct« 1809* 
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<<• The English phrase, indeed, may surest another meaning, aqd make ua 
Britons sospeqt, that, in this new dialect^ 'fidem dare' signifies what ^ fidem 
habere' did iYi the old : but no such Suspicion will arise on the Continent, where, 
no such indigenous expression exists" Rev. p* 437. 



" 6 ! 1 had lost a sheep, an* he had not bleated." 

Why will a man fbtce us to expose his vanity and ignorance ? 
The thing, to be sure, is in itself quite indifferent ; but it may serve to 
^'ow what stuff this Reviewei* is made of, who would ^n have us to 
think he understands German. 

But let us hear the words of Noltenius. 

Sed quae est occasio, qnod Gemuim mei locatione^cl^m dare etiam ttinc utuntufy 
qnnm ntendmn esset locutione fidem habere, aut verbo singulo, credere vel accre^ 
dere? Haec niminim, quod in vernaculSl lingu^ habemus locutionem Glauben 
geben, beymessen,zustellen, putamusque, quomodo Latinum dare nostro Geben alias 
respondet, ita respondere eidem et heic posse, dicique 2Ldeo fidem dare, Nolten. 
Aotibart). Wichmanni, p. 14!21. 

Few of my readers will be disposed to hesitate between this autho- 
rity and that of the Revifewer. Many of them also may have heard 
the French phrase ajouter foi iiot used as the Roman adjungerejldem, 
but in the sense of credere. From a Spanish Dictionary by Gattel, 
I feam that Dar ft m^ans croire ; from a Castilian Dictionary, that 
Dar credito, dar fi, is the same as alicui Jidem habere ; and from 
Baretti's Italian Dictionary, that the English of Dare fede is ta believe. 
And yet no such indigenous phrase exists on the Continent! Well 

•^id Cicero observe ; , 

. > . . . • . 

Qui serael verecnndiae fines transierit, eum bene et naviter oportet esse 
impudentem. 

Some other little matters of this sort must now be dispatched, and 
then- we shall come to the Jios et medulla^ the pink and cream of 
criticism, the deus lunus. 

'^ Tigranes post reges subditos rex regum appellatur." Strabo, p. 77Z, 
Upon this he exclaims, 

" Is it possible that the writer could mean * Tigranes, postquam reges supra* 
dictos imperio subjecerat, rex regum appellatus esf T '* 

' Here he supposes the construction post reges subditos to be 
-wrong : whereas it is much more correct and elegant than his own. 
E.g. 

Paiicis annispost reges exactos. Clar. Orat. xiv. 

And again : . 

. ' Sexennio post Veios captos. Cic. Div. i. 44. 

Such n^odes of construction abound in Livy. Subditos, though 
Hot the right word, has a sort of authority evep in Ovid. The 
Reviewer s own word, supradlctos, never saw the light till long after 
the' Augustan age. Supradictis^ which occurs two or three times 
in Quintilian, ought to be divided, as it is in Horace ; Adde supra 
dktis, Serm. H. vii. 78. In these places it always means the things 
JHohich have been before said. As an adjective prefixed to a substantive, 
like the 7i'£0^<p//x.£y<}^ ay^£ of Polybius, it was never employed till a 
much later age. There is no need of .saying appellatus est, because 

Vol. VI, No. xi. • E 
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of the past time suhditos : nothing is more common than this irrtgu- 
larity in the narrative style. Indeed appellatur is the right ten9tf 
if a practice or habit is meant to be expressed. 

The next paragraph of the Review contains a gross fabrication. 
A passage from the notes is produced to this effect. 

• 

*' Plataeenses noster author^ affirmat esse olim pr<^e p^ladQm f itos ; remotb 
tamen incolis ad nieliorem locuoa a palade distantem, urbs nova nomen priftciu^ 
servavit, quod nomen non eonim situi ab aquis remoto proprie competoret." 
To which, says the Reviewer, the writer adds with seff-c^mplacent' wi^idenoef 
*^ nihil absnrdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet. p. 590.** And, t« pitvve tfittt 
there is absurdity , he proceeds to correct the Editwr^s Latin, 

By this method of quoting, an author maj^ be wMdt to say asy 
thins. The truth is this. Falmefius had objected to the etymology 
of Plataea given by Strabo. He caimot reconcile it with the inhn^ 
situation of that city, that its name should be derived from a woid 
signifying an oar ; he says, '' Qmd absurdius hoc etymo 7*' The obj^ 
of Falconer's note is to account for this paradox ; which having don^ 
he vindicates Strabo from the reproach of Palmerius, alledgiog ** ntkU 
absurdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet.'' 

Now for tl^ Latinity, which this Reviewer^ forsooth* thinks propep* 
to correct. I hope the reader will have patience to examine it care* 
fully, and he, wUl find that, for one fault he mends, he makes twm 
The Editor oi Strabo he somewhere compares to a Chinese tailor. 
But there is a homely English proverb^ according to which, it seems, 
he would not rank very high himself in the scale of handicraft 
employments. Thus then he would correct the note. 

** Platseenses ad paludem olim habit^se^ noster affirmat : in locwn aatem 
meliorem translatos novse urbi nomen priscum coatinolLsse, situi Ucety ab aqnii 
remoto, hand diutius competisset,** 

Will he tell us where he ever met with the word situi, and from 
what author he borrowed the phrase kaud diutius? Haud ditUiusf 
no longer. Is this the critic who has no mercy for bald Latin 1 and 
who thinks it not beneath the business of a scholar to bunt for 
mistakes in the posthumous works of one long since dead 1 of one 
who never aspired to the credit of a pure writer, and whose Jiabit 
it was to pour forth the various information, with which his mind w^tf 
stored, in the language that first presented itself to his pen. Oh 
miserable misuse of time, even when learning is so employed ! The 
concluding part of the Editor's note might have been better express- 
ed thus; Vrbem novam priscum nomen servasse, quanquam ei, situ ab^ 
aquis remoto, jam id non competeret, Competeret is right, not emn- 
fetisset : the idea reqidres continued time, or the imperil tense, not 
the preterper^ct, muck less the preterpluperfect. Conwmre^ waM 
be better still. 

One step more, and then we ace out of the mire. The foUowjag 
he prqposes as a piece of faultless Latin, not without his ftccustomad 
sneer at Oxonian Latin. 

" Nonne vnlt Pansanias Melanthnm Andropompi filimn e Nelei _^rogeaie 
primum fmsse, ^ui in Attica sedem hsdnusset; atque ideo eundem fut Xaathiim 
wieidia§et:* Rev. p. 488. 
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In this sentence there are no less than four faults; two of them 
Tank barbarisms — primtan qui —eundem qui. The two other faults 
are, lukuisset — occidisset, 

Fkst then of primum qui. Any reader of Cicero, one would 
think, must « have observed that he invariably avoids this phrase, 
although he has a hundred occasions for using it, if it were Latin. 
In the treatise de Claris Oratoribus, this idea occurs continually; 
and the phrase employed is either primus alotne, or qui primus, or the 
adverb primo. £. g. 

Com cetera melius, qaam superiores, tarn primus inteUexit, c. viii. 

Hie firimM ii^lexU orationem, et earn moQem, teneramque reddidit, c. ix. 

* Sedtomlert Pericles* •• primtt^ adhibuit doctrinam. c.xi. 

• EtemiifirMiiwi oh earn ipsam causam Maximum esse appellatum. c. xiv. 

' .£scalapiii8, ^tprmics vulnus'obligavisse dicitar. Cic. De Nat. 71. al Nizol. 
^oc. Primus. 

. PerifNiteticiiiriiiit ex omnibus philosophisdocuerunt. Cic. Fin. 110. a. Nisol. 
voc. Primus. 

So Horace: 

Illi robur et aes triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem tnici 
Commisit pelago ratem 

Piimu8. Od. i. 3. 

Such a phrase as primus fuit qui habuit, would have grated in the 
cars of any Roman. *Vhe reason is manifest. Qui being a relative 
refers properly to a person or thing, or a quality in the abstract, 
act (if one may be allowed to use a logical term) to a quality in con- 
crete. Now primus is an adjective in the superlative degree : but 
who would think of saymg, pulcherrimus qui venit, ad Trqjam, (ot 
pulcherrimus eorum qui venerunt ? The Relative might refer to 
pmlckritudo in the abstract, but n6t to pulchritude implied in pvlcher" 
rimms. The same principle holds in Greek. There we say, o^ ir^oStosi 
is xaX^crrof, not it^wtos o$, -aixxi^og og. 

The other barbarism is tundem^ qui; which will require a little 
more discussion, because it appears to derive more countenance from 
the practice of good writers, and neither Vossius nor Tursellmus 
seem aware of the true principle. Is it however credible, that if this 
mode of speaking were correct, it should not be met with ten times 
in all the purest writers ? iThe idea is so common, and enters inadver* 
tently into so many sentences, that we must pursue a very different 
rule of criticism, when examining this, from what is usually adopted 
when the genuineness of a single word is suspected. In the present 
ca»e I should not admit three or four instances, out of the whole body 
of Latin authors, to justify the use of it: but the fact, I believe, 
is, that in the way here enqployed it does not occur once. Cicero's 
ordinary way of speaking is, eum qui, is qui, when he wishes to 
identify a person with some fact or story. Vid. Clar. Orat c. xiz; 
and twice c. xxi. c. xlvii. 

A thoasand other passages of the. same sort might be produced 
fnm him aad Livy, m which a modern would say the same who, Vid* 
liv. xxi. 40. 
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On looking over the examples in Gesner and Facciolatf, I do not 
find one which supports the Reviewer's phrase. There are non^ 
where qui is used after idem, when idem means a person, or substance* 

The reason for this may he, that is qui identifies an individual as . 
wdl as idem qui. If it be he at all, it must be the same he: for 
substance does not admit of more and less,^ But when idem qui 
is used with reference to a quality, it denotes the same degree, and 
idemm2Ly generally be converted into par. 

And not only does quality vary in degree in the same thing, but 
the same quality may be in different > things. And again, one thing 
may have the same relation to many others. Hence, both in denoting 
quality and relation, idem qui is a common mode of speaking. 

The examples in Vossius and Tursellinus of idem qui, so far from 
opposing, really support the principle I am maintaining. 

Verres idem est, ^ui fiiit semper. Cic. Verr. i. ap. Xursell. 

» 

Here idem means character, not person. The same may be said 
of these : 

Est ideni qui semper in republica fuit. Cic. Att. ix. 11. Gesn. 

Nihil commutantnr animo, et iidem abennt, qui venerant. Cic. Fin. iv. 3. 

Peripateticis vestris, qui quondam iidem erant, qui Academici. Cic. Offl 
111. 4. 

If the phrase is never used, as I believe it never is, of persons but 
in this figurative way, when by person is meant character or quality, 
there cannot be a stronger proof that it is improper in any other. 
For it should be observed, that absolute sameness or identity is then 
predicated : which sameness is the proper antecedent to qui. 

In the New Testament, what is translated the same who, is seldom, 

if ever, o avros Is* In Luk. vi. 38. rcD dvrw means quality. In 1 Cor. 

xii. 6. oLvros signifies one; and in other places, relation. When 

a reference is made to o aMs, it is generally by a word denoting 

quality: as, ' 

TON ATTON uyma 'xovr*; OION Xliti iv l/otoi, Phil* i. 30. * Haying the 9tune 
conflict which ye saw in me.' 

When the relative is used in Greek, the antecedent is not o avro^, but 
ovtog. 

Another fault in the Reviewer's phrase eundem qui is, that the 
relative is not in the same case with the antecedent, which it ought to 
be, as, I hope, the following analysis will prove. The argument 
requires a little steadv attention; and it seems to me deserving 

ofit 

When idem is in the nominative case with qui following it> mere 
identity is predicated. Idem est qui fecit, as we have already shown, 
is barbarous: idem est qui fuit is Latin. The rules of grammar may 
indeed require an €u;cusative case, but identity is the idea that i» 

" Aoxst* is Ti hcia fxh eitiiiy^ja-Oai to jucaXXoy xal vh ^ttov . , . ofoy et ea-rtv ri adrh hvitt 
iyO^wosy o&c ttrrat fjuiXKov xal ^ttov uy9fvntog, irs airo; iavrov, &rs 'irtoog irtfif* 
Aristot. Categor. irepl oi/a-iag^ 'Eti^iy^jiTcn ii rd f4»XXov Knl ra ^rroy rk voi»t ][bl<i» 
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expressed : nothing is predicated of the thing mentioned but that it is 
the same. Thus, 

Apod bonos iidem sumus quos reliquisti. Cic. Att. i. IS. Tursellin. 

Here quos reliquisti means no more than ' qui/uimus cum nos reli- 
quisti.' So, 

Eosdem esse oratorios numeros, qui sunt {xoetici. Cic. in Orat. e. Ivi. 

The variation of case does not affect the meaning of the proposition : 
identUy is all that is predicated. 

But when idem in any of its oblique cases is followed by qid, the 
meaning of the passage is, not that the thing which idem denoted 
is the same with any thing else, but that it hears the same relation to 
two other things. * Now .the inflexions or cases of nouns are expressive 
of relation. The case of t</e?m denotes the relation it bears to one 
of the two things, and the case of qui denotes fJie relation it bears 
to. the other. Hence the case of idem and the case of qui ought to 
be the same, otherwise they do not mark the same relation. And 
thus, I believe, it will be found that the best writers invariably use 
the words, Eadem ratione qua, eodem pacto quo, eandem pot est at em 
' quam, eodem loco quo, are among the most ordinary phrases. The 
last phrase is from Livy, xlii. 37« where loco means rank, estimation, 
which h a quality or abstract idea : if it had meant simply place^ 
^80 probably, and not eodem, would have been the word ; as in this 
passage of Cicero ; 

Castra paacos dies habnimus, ea ipsa, qua contra Darium habuerat apud Issum 
Alexander. £p. Att. v. ^0. 

There are various ways indeed of expressing the same relation, 
and sometimes this happens with idem qui. As, " Vovit in eadem 
verba Consul, quibus antea quinquennalia vota suscipi solita erant.'- 
Liv. xxxi. 9. Where the change of expression is easily accounted for, 
by the use of suscipi instead of repeating the verb voveo : but the 
relation is not changed : and the rule, that sameness of relation is 
marked by sameness of case, is liable only to those exceptions 
which we must expect to meet with under every grammatical 
rule. 

A remarkable instance of the observance of it just occurs to me in 
Livy, xxvi. 33. 

Ceteronim omnium Campanorom eundem erga nos animum, quern Carthaginien- 
sibns, fuisse — not ' qui Carthaginiensibus.' 

And thus too we may use all words denoting relation, although 
they include a person under them. Eodem rege quo, eodem duce quo, 
Sfc. But to say, eodem duce, qui, or, as this writer says^ eundem esse 
fui occidisset, is against the genius of the language, and argues an 
Ignorance of the principle which governs this phraseology. 

But to return from this digression to the Reviewer's Latin. Both 
the tenses habuisset and occidisset are wrong. Haberet might do, 
as relating to continued time : but habuerit is the more usual form. 
Instead of occt(fwe^ he should have said occidait: for occiderit ha» 
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liothiiig subwdtnate to it, or connected with it,, whose time eannot 
begin till the time of occiderit is past ; which is the proper te^ far 
the use of the preterpluperfect subjunctive. 

I will produce an exact parallel, in point of tenses, from 
Cicero. 

Publium etiam Scipionem.Nasicam**<*habitam eloqnentem aiiint, illms qui 
sacra acceperit, filium. Clar. Orat. c. x^. 

Which thi» Reviewer might have expressed thus, 

Publium etiam Scipion^m Nasicam fiiisseaiunt qui eloquens habitus foisset, 
^usque patrem eundem esse, qui sacra accepisset. 

Such 18 the advantage of not having one's Latin style spoilt at 
Oxford. His own sentence I shall beg leave to cast quite in a new 
mould. 

Nonne vult Pansania^^rimum ex Nelei nepotibus Melanthum in Attica sedem 
habuisse, ac proinde euio esse -qui Xauthum occiderit ? 

When •preparing to introduce the Deus Lui^us, he clothes the 
Editor's remark in a new Roman dress, which he fancies is plerfectly 
in costume ; ** Romanis enim Gra;cisque juxta ignorantibus quisnam 
deorum esset iste Menes, prct alio quam Luna, sub dea persona * 
ab iis culta, Straboni vix haberi potuerit** Straboni vix haberi, 19 
one of those faults which may grace the fourth form at Eton, but 
seldom, I imagine, rises higher in the school. What potuerit has 
to do here I will not attempt to explain. We will however suppose 
it to be potuit. And what then 1 ** Is it possible," he exclaims, *' that 
even the pressmen at Oxford should be ignorant that there was at 
Rome a Deus Lunus, as well as a Dea Luna?'' 

This is one of those scraps of nauseous pedantry which bring a 
reproach upon the study of ancient learning— -exalting an insignificant 
trifle into an affair of importance — a solitary and obscure fact, of 
which every one may well be ignorant, into a criterion of sound 
erudition. This too I should say, if his mythology were correct. 
But the ignorance is as palpable as the affectation is disgusting. lu 
order to expose it, it is impossible to avoid a longer detail than the 
' God and all his worshippers together are worth. But so it is with 
puny cavils : they generally take more trouble and more time in 
refuting, than strong objections. 

The first thing then that strikes us is the uniform silence on the 
subject of this deity in all. popular compendiums of Roman antiqui- 
ties. Cicero, Ovid, Livy, and other writers about that time, from 
whom we collect incidentally most of what we know respecting the 
Roman religion, never mentiojfi him. And in fact the earliest writer, 
who speaks Qf him as connected with that religion, is. Tertnllian* 
In his Apologeticus, written in the third century, he boldly attacks 



1 Sub dttt persona — ^This is as bald a phrase as he could have used: and I doubt its purity. 
He might have said, tanquam Dea, tanquamf4emirta,foeminea forma — any tbine better tha* 
* sub d«ae persona.' For the strict meaning of tlie phrase is, tmder the asrumcd apptaranct, o^ 
character f qf a Goddess, 
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tlie |>agaii superstitions and follies. Having spoken of th^ disgraceful 
stories which the best poets relate of their own deities, he proceeds 
to notice low and vulgar farces, in which they are exposed to the 
derision of the populace. '' M oechum Anubim, et nmsculum Lunam» 
et Dianam flagellataui, et Jovis mortui testamentum recitatum, et tres 
Hercules famelicos irrisos/' c. 1 5. The epithets to the other deities 
are mcechum, flagellatam, mortui, famelicos, all denoting something 
absurd or ludicrous ; from' whence we must in r^so'n inter that the 
epithet masculus was of the same kind. If so, could it even at that 
tiaw be a part of the religion of Rome, when TertuUian himself 
produces it as a burlesque of their religion 1 

There is no arguing from the capricious manner in which the poets 
and artists diversified the form, the sex, and the office of their deities. 
At this rate, we shall have a Female Bacchus, a Venus Masculus, a 
Fertunm Barbeta, and every other preposterous absurdity. Even 
Jupiter would hardly know himself in the Orphic verse, 

Zevs apaifiv yevero, Zsv$ ufA^porog eirXsro NTM4>H. 

And 38, according to Spon, there were many who held all the deities 
to be of both sexes, so the philosophers held them to be of none. 
Vid. Spon in Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 678. 

A littie before the tfme of Tertnllian indeed we are told by Spartia- 
tius, that Caracalla^ when in the East, visited Carrae in Mesopotamia 
for the sake of the God Lunus, Luni Dei gratia. Vit. Caracall. 
p. 87* fol. ed. And immediately he tells of a foolish superstition 
prevalent among the Greeks and Egyptians respecting this deity^ 
m a Way that shows he thought him unknown to the Romans. 

The following are the words of Spon upon the subject. " Deus 
iste Lunus, seu Luna> habitu virili saepe in nummis Chnecinrttm expri- 
initur.^' Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 6*78. But in all these coins he 
is represented with the Phrygian tiara. 

The disgusting story of Elagabalus, who assumed that name from 
fbt SrAva deity of the Sun, and introduced his worship into Rome, is 
well known ; but even this story affords no foundation for a Deus 
Lunus at Rome. 

As far as it goes, it makes against it. The new deity brought in 
by him, to match with the' Syrian Elagabalus, was a female called 
OJ^av/x, from Carthage, the same with the Phcenician Astarte or 
Luna; and, as the foolish story goes, it was the feminine character 
of this deity which directed his choice ; for he took it into his head 
tiiat his Syrian God was not pleased with the bride he had before 
given him, Pallas, because of her warlike character. All this trash 
may be seen in Herodian, lib. v. c. 15. Now the votive tablet at 
Palmyra exhibits the Lunar Deity as a male in armour ; and if any 
infer^ce is to be drawn from these data, it is that he never found 
his way to Rome. The Syrian worship even of the Sun was, we 
know, expelled from Rome, after the death of the monster who intro- 
duced it. And it is worth remarking, that Sperlingius, in one of 
Ins letters -pubHsfaed by Polenus, says, " all the North^ and Easten 
nations worshipped the Moon as a male--the Greeks and Romani 
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only (with those nations who wished to imitate them) esteemed that 
deity a female." Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 294. 

Now Strabo, as Casaubon well observes, ' when giving this Asiatic 
deity a Greek name, instead of coining a new word, l.sXyjvo$, .prefers 
M^v, which is masculine, and is properly expressive of his character : 
and, as far as appears, even the Latin name LuNUS was not coined 
till long after Strabo's time. 

But such inquiries, instead of indicating a classical taste and arddr, 
are pretty sure tests of a depraved appetite, which is incapable of 
relishing wholesome native flavors, and seeks its gratification in every 
thing that is fetid and disagreeable to an uncorrupted palate. Never 
can i believe this writer to have imbibed the generous love of ancient 
learning. His delight is not to launch his vessel on the broad current, 
and spread his sails to the wind; but to dabble in some muddy 
back-water, and fish up with ignoble pains a few filthy shreds and 
remnants, which might well have been allowed to pierish wheue they 
sunk, in the dark silent pool of oblivion. 

^' T)ie seventeen maps, with which the seventeen hooks are illustrated and 
adorned, are said, in the preface, to have been formed on the best authorities, and 
carefully adapted to the geography of Strabo. We have examined only that of 
the central states of Greece ; and in that we find neither Erythrae in Boaotia, nor 
jGgs, Histiaea, or Orabiae in Euboea — though they are all described as cities of 
importance in thje text of the author — are dul^ placed in the map .of M. 
iD'Anville — and the three first, moreover, distinguished as independent s'tates by 
their coins still extant." Rev. p. 440. 

In this single paragraph there are three false propositions, one 
misrepresentation, and one blunder. The blunder is Orabiae for 
Orobiae. The misrepresentation is, that Hfstiaa is not in the map, 
Oreus, which in Strabo's time was the name of Histiaea, is in the, map ; 
and it is difficult to conceive that he did not know it, because in 
D'Anville's map it is called (h^eus, prius Isticea, As for the* three 
^Ise propositions: Erythrae in Bceotia had no coinage of its own : 
JBgae in Euboea had none of its own : and the maps are not said in the 
Preface to have been formed on the best authorities. All that is said 
of them is, that care was taken to adapt the last, fourteen to the text 
of Strabo as closely as the three first. The adoption of the name 
Oreus instead of Histiaa is one proof of tiiis. 

Having now nearly disposed of the Tong string of false assertions^ 
misrepresentations and blunders, which go to the compositipn of this 
article, it only remains to say a ffw words concerning the Edition 
itself of Strabo, which has been made the vehicle of so inuch coarse, 
invective. In the account given of it, the public are as much wronged 
as we are abused : for no view whatever is laid before them of its 
nature ,or its merits. Neither can I afford much room for that 
purpose ; it being my design not to vindicate the book, but to vindicate 
the University from false aspersions. 

It contains, however, collations of almost all the known manuscripts. 
It has every 'thing that was valuable in Casaubon's edition : of which 



1 Ad Spartiani Caracall. p. 88, £d. Par. l&O. 
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jeditioii numberless typographical errors are corrected. The excellence 
of Tyrwhitt's conjectural emendations is acknowledged by the 
Reviewer; although he asks, why. they were not published in one 
small supplementary volume. The answer is, they have been printed 
in a small volume, as every pretender to exact Greek criticism ought 
to know, twice already: once at London iu 1783, which edition 
is quoted by Schweighaeuser in his notes to Pol} bins, and once by 
Harles in 1788, from which the French translators have taken his con-' 
jectures as far as they have gone, and in general adopted them with 
acknowledgments of theii* ingenuity.- 

The Reviewer praises these emendations highly, and, out of near 
two hundred, selects six, as being particularly ingenious, and as^ having 
been conjlrme^ hy manusanpts collated since his death. The first 
and the last of these six have had no confirmation whatever from manu- 
scripts; the first is not so much a conjecture, as an adoption of the 
sense given in the old Latin translation: the third is only partially 
confirmed: and the second and fourth have no pretensions to superior 
sagacity, as I will leave it to any one conversant in these matters to 
determine. How unaccountable all this ! when, in the imperfect 
reading which I have myself given to the notes, I have found above 
twelve very ingenious ones positively confirmed^ as many partially 
confirmed, and at least twenty, far exceeding those selected by him in 
acuteness and ingenuity, not yet confirmed, but bearing the strongest 
inarks of probability. ' 

He goes on to say, 

f* Aliqost the whole of the Editor's own notes are historical and geographical 
eommentaries ; which may be of use to the reader, in saving him the trouble 
.•f reference." 

And yet all this is called alloy, p. 449. !• 32. Besides, what is 
meant by saving him the trouble of reference ? Many of them, nay, 
most of them, will give him the trouble of reference, if he has an inqui- 
sitive turn : for they pomt out the passages in ancient and modern 
books, which tend to throw any light upon the text, or which contain 
matter intimately connected with it. In many of them, disputed points 
of chronology and geography are discussed, and frequently explained 
by diagrams— ^incidental elucidations of other authors are given — the 
ancient and modem names ^are appropriated, often beyond what 
D'Anvilleand other geographers have done ^ the etymology of many 
is traced to Oriental words — a concise history of remarkable towns is 
given— the productions, natural hislory, trade, population, &c. are 
compared with the accounts of the best modern travellers— ^a vast 
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1 It may not be unacceptable to those who take an interest in this department of criticism, if 
I specify some of these out of a much longer list of each kind. The first number denotes the 
page, the second the line. 166, 4. 235, 37. 330, 20. 357, 5. 401, IQ. 682, 21. 696, 32. 700, 10. 
,874, 19. 1054, 17. 1179> 22. entirely confirmed. 287, 10. 353, 31. 38*, 15. 408, 22. 430, 33. 677, 43. 
6b6, 1. 690,31. 799.35. partiaUy confirmed. 166,34.290,20. 308,22. 354,29. 378,25. 425,6. 
''Ug, 6, 493^ 14. 602, 8. 732, 7* 733, 10. with a multitude besides, ingemous, although not coniw 
iimed. 
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v»rk(j of ettrious intomation is scattered through them^ of a ramblinj^ 
aikcl Biiscellaneous kind, but always connected with the text — and, 
notwithstanding the faulty Latin, sound sense and considerable force 
of reasoning are always petceptible» 
The Reviewer indeed says, that, 

'' In History Tind Ctet^aphp the Editor displays the same sort of accuracy as 
m Qranunar :" and he supj^orte his charge by one specimen. ^' Philip the son of 
tiemetrius, and father of Perseus^ is tilled repeatetUy Philip the Second, though 
he was*the fourth regularly acknowledged King of Macedonia of taat name." 

This calumny has been completely refuted by Mr. Falconer. 
There is but one place in which the word sectmdus is applied to the 
fod of Demetrius : and in that place it possibly meant not the second 
Philip but the next person ^wfao destroyed the cities Sciathus and 
Peparethud, after the war between Philip and the Athenians. I am 
myself inclined to think' it a mistake of the Editor's : nor do I fear 
thot this concession will raise any other feeling but that of contempt 
•or indignation against the critic, who founds a sweepiug charge of 
historic^ inaccuracy in the whole two folio volumes upon this single 
austake. 
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V. 188. Xu^n rt 'jrivii. Ita M. e coi^ectura Pofsoni : qui ad v» I82» 
emendat Anstoph. Thesm. 283. legendo itv^t to ^Jixiv ^xJHu Hie 
Vulgatur ;tsg«V. 

v. 208. apud Sophoclem ^ uno tantum loco extare Hug uf ojptBXidl 
seiisuy monuit Valck. nempe in Philoct. 794. Citat quidem M. CEd» 
T. 765. et Ajac. 388. sed in duobus hisce locis nihil impedit, quo 
minus 4v$ if morq Sephocleo legatur : in Philoctete vero versus est 
manifesto spurius ; ut alio tempore docebitur. 

V. 209. Ad h. V. M. longiorem Porsoni notam protulit : qua con- 
firmatur canon de voce 'jrifctt non 7F0fc» Atticis usitata, et corriguntur 
Bacch. 279. (275 Br.) Hec. 392. (396.) Alexis apud Athen.' i. 
p. 28. E. Emendantur quoque Nonnus in Gregor. Nazianzen. Stelit> 
p. 136. Eton, legendo x^^^^itfMn pro %tf^/cr0^<, et Longus bis, scilicet* 
fib. II. p. 61. ed. Villoison. " T(lr»g Sij ye^an euros (lege clirttf ut supra 

tvTus ivr)ffifMf«q t*^x^oxiTo) iHoKtpuirxi : et p. ^3, ti^tnrt ^nm tnvt - 

xvKVdf »futcq if46t '^ttt yvtlfMfoi I frustTa cl. Editor d|CM<o» : legenduin • 
ifitwi quod cum dativo construitur Alcest. 1019* Erecthei Fragm. K 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 557. Demosth. IT. Sn^. p. 582. Longin. n. 'r. 
J. 10. Procop. Hist. Arcan. 7. Suid. v. 'A^ov. Hierocl. p. 206. 
ed. Needham. Eustath. OA. A. p. 1397. 34.** 

V. 216. Post h.- V. inseri Voluit Porsonus^ Ks/wi' t^etfMLi xu0t ytf^ifutt 
servatum ab Aristophane : cujus Schol. in Vesp. 748. monuit^ eas 
voces esse ex Hippolyto desumtas^ M. quidem credit illas in edittcmc 
priori scripsisse Euripidemy postea rejecisse. Sed longe j>raestat 
sententia Valckcnaerii : judice quo legi debent in v. 230. Kwm i^»ftttt 
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uuii yiHifiav vfce vvlgBXx l^tionis f^f 'yiwifMPZ ubi tam^ vestij^ 
prions lectionis edam nunc restant. 

V. 219. Porsonus, teste M. emendavit Aristoph. Anagyro apud 
Athen. iv. p. 133, B. II^o; hu9 e^ufutt rvniyct ^ayuf, vice %f$4 sed 
MS. ibi l^«. 

y, 224. Ti KufnytaUf Ml <ni fuxim, Ita M. ad Porsoni mentenu 
Viilgo fiixim^. Brunck. post Valck. jusAirit. Alter MS. Paris, teste 
Musgr. ^iTii et alter teste Valck.* jKsAfm. Vera lectio est Ti xvnffyf- 
rmit fu}Jmi mu nr Anacreontea citat Valck. Ti ya^ fcd^mct m^/ et 

V. 227. KXiTu? ultimam corripit. Hoc monuit Brunck. et post 
eumM. cuius emendationem Hesjchii VV. DD. dudum prseripiuilU 
XJtinam M. in nota sequenti vidisset Hesychii gl. 'fiyfTi'Sb^ scwAmrf 

leg! deberet partim ope Codicis Marciani. 'Evira? 9r#A«vj. *Ei» Xvtipmn* 
^o^a' «9r« r«$ %^i rnv *Ai^iet¥ ^Enrlidg" iteapi^u yu^ham. MS. habet 
Xn^ec* htpi^ti et iiet^i^u. Ne quis dubitet de ^.Tt^^n^i^ sine vo€« 
Ev^tirihuqj is adeat notam Alberti ad v. *Ayyi0Wi. 

V. 232. liu.P(t(pfim olim ediderat Musgravius: postea cum Valck. 
repudiat, nee Brunckio nee Porsono probante. 
V. 233. Kt/y ^n fih o^oq (iua-' m 6nectg 

wiS^f IrfgAAtfu* fvv y ecu yufMt^ii 
fsr iKVfuivTttg w^Xttf i^et<reti, 

Ita M. qui ojcvfcdrroti reddit Jluctihus mtdtum percussis : sed potiov 
est sententia Blomfieldi interpretantis non agitatis Jluctihus, Etenim 
gymnasiis equestribus melius convenit littus placidum quam vexatom 
procellis. Nobis tamen displicet oxvfMrr^y vox apud Tragicos 
rarissima vel prorsus insolens. Prasstat igitur hue referre gL "Aesf 
chianam 'Ayvfcfeterrctgf ^tXvyvfMtimi^y quae vox ad arenam certandum 
apprime cpnvenit: et extat, alio licet sensu, quater in Euripidns. 
Venun neque sic integer est locus. Collato v. 1126. »vv*r'y MKP^ihn 
'EIIEBA fMT^ GHFAS imt^etf hie legi debet %^h fiir M ^^ xokt 
irnXXov : ut constructio sit 6^&§ IcrreAAoo 9ri6tt (cf. Med. 668. 'dfi^k^ 
A«f — urr^Xm) fiur tjr} ffn^c^. lUud frUw servant MS. Flor. et Phot, non 
Suidas : nisi libri MSS. in eo dant diversum ab edit. MedioL ubi 
legitur 9ro^#. Hesych. XIo^ik, ato rn^ fii^cvq* Ironiae inservit xUni 
Redde scilicet, 

V. 266. ^«f9|«;9 0^£ fU9 Ttioii iva^96vi rv^ofm Ita M. Sed legi 
debet o«i9^«K) c^cS fUf t^rh ivtrrHf^v rvx^ cum Luzacio : et profecto 
THvii vult Marklandus collato v. 283. 

V. 273. 'Rlf retmt 9jcf<$« ^rrec yu^ ffty£ retit, Ita M. qui CUm Schol. 

et Valck. intelligit quasi .Latine dictum* ^* Convenit inter nos ut aeque 
ignorem ac tu." Sed non intellexit V* D. pravam esse scripturam 
versus praeeuntis, sic legendi, Ovi\ vtnq i^y/i ruvitTntfuirci*, Spn; vice J^. 
quo bene perspecto, patet Veritas lectionis, quam memorat Schol. et 
servat MS. unus, nxit. modo sic distinguas lixu, irarrct yn^ r/yos riiu 
^ Eodem reddit hac quoque gmestio : tUa etenim euncta silentio premit* 
V. 275. nmg«y vT eLrnf $ i»ntf mi^nfafr Sic M. qui bene monuit 
post Valck. vocem Hm apud Tragicos dici de calaitiitate qualibet sed 
prtesertim de ea, quae divinitus immissa est. At Chcoiis nuUo jure 
Nuti'icem percontatur utrum Pbaedrx corpus nimmeMtAumk «x ira 
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dedni. Qui enim Nutrix hoc sciverit ? Ad hoc, plane ab ingenid 
Euripidis abhorret ellipsis ista Ketri^etrrui ^ifictq ante vsr' mtik. Noli 
igitur dubitare quin versus sit mendosus, et, si fors faveat, e Codicibus, 
' sin aliter, ex ingenio emendandus. Ildrf^oy Jtit^ «wt«$ o^'* uvtimif «-wg*- 
fii^n ; Nonnunquam wori^dv per se est interrogantis : vid. Pers. 237. 
In Philoct. 954. libri variant inter eiS 6ctvovfAcct et etvxvovfceci : quod 
verbum aptissime huic loco convenit, cum modo praecesserat x^rg- 
^arrcn VifMq, In aliam quoque conjecturam incidimus. n0rf^«>i .vsr* 
tumliq oJM vtv 9rf4gar^gy)]y— cui respondet Nutrix ®uyuif, orationem scilicet 
Chori intermissam ipsa plenam reddens. 

V. 280. Statuit M. articulum praepositivum i vel sine particulis 
fbhf a et y<^^ apud Tragicos occurrere locp demonstrativi, rarius 
quidem, sed in exemplis indubiae fidei. At exempla ista rariora, si 
de Euripide loquitur M., frustra quassierit, et quaesita frustra tuitus 
fuerit. 
" V. 301. Jovait fM^^^vftn wo'yov?. " Sic lon. IS^. legendum est 

Mv(pdfiovi Trivovf fM^$U¥ ovK u7F6xaftii6) : non iv(ptifMiq voifcii " R. p. 
V. 304. 'AAA*, llr6ti fiUrrdt (wgo? rtti* etv6cciini^ec 

fiM rh ecyxTcrxvs x. r. A. 

Haec, tanquam expedita. omnia essent, VV. DD. sunt praetergressi. 
Atqui ex ilia particula fut patet sententiam negativam esse debere : 

idem quoque patet ex VOcibus 9rgoff, rei^* etvQec^ioyt^* ylyvov fiecXda-ati^ : 

quae magis sermoni aut negantis aut minantis quam suadentis con- 
veniunt. Cf. omnino (Ed. T. 343. Ovx. »¥ m^et ^^uo-utfcr wgo? reeJ*, ti 

^lAs/^y &ufAov it* h^ymy ^V^ ety^untLm* Lege igitur 'AAA*, l9-fl\ ^y cvrtiy 

irfjoq rdV tcvdetoitrri^et yiyuv 6xXu(r(nifj ^v (p6eiv6ti ^^ooova-et e-cvs k, r. A. 

Constructio paulo intricatior librarios fefellit ; etenim m ovrtt cum 

iv (piei^iq jungenda sunt, altenitra particula negativa abundante, vel, ut 

rectius dicam, sine qua Graecismus corruat necesse est, interposita 

parentheti xaT? sententia: vid. Hermann. Viger. p. 803. Mox^f saspe 

?^< sequitur et saspe sequi debet : ex. gr. in 1327. pro o-ei^* Icr^t Zijv* 

fcn'^tfiovfim OuK ut ATdT* ^x6ov praebet Lasc. o-d^* oio-iStt : l^ge rd^' M, 

avi necnon in Prometh. 513. rts^imtf up — OvJg;?, o-u(p* oJiu, fiii fUrnf 

^Xvaut 6iXai¥ bene restituit Brunckius a-ei^* o]^', uv : nisi quis partim 

cumBlomfieldo M uv praetulerit ; dein il et ov permutantur in Troas. 

364. Juxta libros MSS. denique cvk uv ^Buvoii Tr^^iova-u est purus putus 

Atticismus (Vid. Pierson ad Herodian. p. 452. et H. Steph. V. 0d<«w) 

pro ovK otv 9r^dJd/jj5. In Soph. Aj. 110. ^$uvfi pro Btlvvi pulcherrime 

restituit " Botheus. 

' V. 324. Ov itif hcovrec y h Jg <rti xiXit-rf/dfAui . Ita M. cui sensus 
esse videtur, ' Vincar igitur si modo necesse est vincar, non • volens sed 
iua opera. At nihil hie habet ^l, quod Graece loquentibus omitti 
debuit. Scaliger et alii corrigunt ovol o-w MXiv^tfuit. paulo rectius 
correxissent «Ji : etenim Phaedra modo elocuta voces 'iu (a* kftu^ruv 
Nutricem a se amovebat : ad banc actionem vocula ih referenda est ; 
qua dicta, Nuttix manu Phaedram prehendebat, ut patet e versu 
sequent! t/ >^«5 ; /8<«5s< ;j5g<^off Ig^jwit^gwi. 

• V. 327. et sqq. Gravis in his liiesse labes videtur, quam vel Codice* 
Itali a Matthia mox confereadi, spero, diluenti vel sine Codicibus 
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^Wis diluere poterit, Graecis literis versatus. Sed conjecturis satis 
indulsimus. 

V. 347. T/ Ttv6' Jij ?i2y«t/(r<r uvG^di'Teovi l^uv. Hxc reddit M. Quid 
est iilud tandem quod vocani amare. Nee male reddit, quoad sensus, 
quod ad linguam secus ; quae postulat ut reddas quid est illudj quod 
saneferunt homines amare, sententiam scilicet plane a mente Phaedrae 
alienam. Hoc quidem Reiskius perspectum habuit, dum voluit, 
metro quanquam renitente, % ^n >^iyov(riv h eiv6^eivois lg«i»: sed facilis 
est et certa correctio y^iycvr w afd^awot^ l^^v. Similiter in Aristoph. 
Acham. '645. "Oo^<$ wu^ixtv^vvivo^v *Ahvctmq tlviTv ret, ^fKcttet corri^it 
Porsonus'^Oor/? y UTriTv Tru^vuy^vnvtr h 'A6^yctUig ru, h')cutec : ubi tamen 
legi potest *'o^T«5 ^ci^iKtvivnvG-' uTTitf h 'A^jjy«/o«$. et in Pherecratis Frag*, 
mento apud Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 748. "o<rrf? sraegsJ^x* ri^trtf ecyroq* 
cf. Prometh. 469. et 496. ubi simili errato legitur 'Eiiv^ov eturcT^ et 
*'Ey9»^tr ctvrcTg vice avrog in utroque loco. 

359. " Vocis fMtov ellipseos exempla suppeditabunt Scaiiger ad 
Varron. de R. R. iii. p. 244. Dan. Fessel Advers. Sacr. iv. 3. Davis, 
ad Tuscul. V. 6. et ad Natur. Deor. 11. 64. et Bos in v." R. P. 

365. 'OXcifMtv tyuyi jrgin <r«y ^i?iecv KecrecXv<rui ^^ivet, Ita M. quidem 
edidit, sed locum utpote mendosum et vires suas eflFugientem aliorum 
sagacitati commendavit. Atqui habuit prae manibus, quo nihil melius 
quacri potuit^ inter MSStorura lectiones Kctretvva-ect vel, ut rectius 
scribas cum Hermanno, xetTetifv<re6i» Verbum Ktcriwaif usurpat Noster 
Orest. 89. in sensu interfecit ; adeo ut xecrecfvrxi ^^het hie commune 
quoddam habeat cum -^v^^^v cxit^ infr. 442. 

371. tJ 0^ ^etvccfii^icg oh ^^ovog flint, Haec plane absona frustra quis 
ezplicare fuerit conatus, nisi correxerit prius T/ at r* uv u^fAc^o^ xi^^^f 
♦y UP Kfut, Vocem »fAfi6^o? habet Noster Hec. 425. Soph. Phil. 182. 

373. or (p6tnt rv^ec Kvx-^ihg. Intelligit M. (pdiVw hie cadit, meta- 
phorice scilicet dictum a Sole in occasum vergente : at lingua postulat 
yel futurum vel subjunctivum post ot quo : cf. Med. 1117. Alcest. 788. 

377. Han ^«t' «XAa>$ ¥VKTog Iv (mck^u %t'^^^ QtviTaiv^ ^povric' ; ** Haec 
ridet Aristophanes in Equit. 1287. apertius vero in Ran. 962. "h^h 
^dr* sv ficut^S X^ovot vvkto^ hnypvym/irtc Toy ^ovdov I'X'jeecXucr^va ^t^ruy rt'g 
Irrtr c^ittg: sic scripsi pro vulgato ivTratXiKrpvovx, quod metri leges 
violat; ex emendatione Porsoni, cujus notitiam debemus Dobraeo." 
E notis M. 

38 1. Notare neglexit M. lectionem, quam praebet MS. Paris, 
teste Valck. ro7g Trxa-iv vice 'ncXXctctv ; unde erui potest Euripidea 
scriptura ««« yu^ to y* tZ (p^ontv To/V Treca-iK Vulgo eVr/. Sed fortius est 
alterum. " Etenim non omnibus sapere conceditur.'' 

383. E ruderibus lectionum, quas MSS. hie et in 404. prasbent, 
vera scriptura in utroque loco potest erui faciUime : necnon in 444. 
448 et 490. facilis conjectura manum Euripideam poterit restituere. 
Sed paucorum ingenia hujusmodi minutiis se dedere nunc temporis 
probe intelligimus. 

409i, — 414. Hi versus, utcunque Euripidei, ex priori forsan edi- 
tione perperam appositi nullum hie locum habere possunt. lis rejectis, 
intellige Grasca. Fvwj ti tf^os rdTa-^ over sy/ytMeicov KdXSiy quasi Latine 
scripta. Ad hoc probe noveram me ttxorem Jidsse ; ideoque nihil 
in virum admissuram. 
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4S4?I K«# Jdjtff f^xiir If /3#eT«<f Kctifei^rrtu, Ita M. CUm MSS. 4, 
rejecto xofAtl^tretty quod habet £asc. Aid. Stob. et X. n. Atqui ««^i^fr«i 
est Tinice verum : nam xet^i^trcti non nisi apud Thucydidem et 
Theopompum reperias •; Tragici usurpant vel jut^^cvo^ett vel K6ft,i^%a^ 
ittt. Cf. Prometh. 876. et &d, T. 580. Habet quidem -ZEschylu* 
huut^ifyrai in S. C. Th. 601. sed versum pro spurio lineis uncinatis 
citcumdedit Porsonus ; rectius inter 589 et 590. interposuisset leviter 
correctiun "At« ei^ov^ttv 6tifotr6q iZ xet^frt^iTu, Nam KM^z'^tvci Hesy- 
chius exponit tvfut^Tret ^diovrt et Euripides Bacch. 406. confirmat* 
Unde legi quoque debet in Pers. 823. "rfi^ti y»% V^itMr hU^m 

44f3. Ou T* «^ >iUu Ita M. e conjectura Valckenaerii leviter mn- 
tarta. Vulgo tw i^u y* w Jw. Monet quidem M. erases illas ra^ec (i. e. 
T«* «g«) rut (i. e. et t«/ »i») sape librarios corrumpere. Hoc perspecto 
corrige, ut id obiter notemus, S. C. Th. 580. *H rag* it ijyiy $» $ut9% 
w^6<r^t>iU vice ''H TdTdir i^y69 Keti' qua jure Porsonus obelo aamnavit. 

459* xdt; ^tvyova-tf hc^o^m Bsdvg, Feliciter Markl. ^di 

461. xfi^ o^ hr} fnrdTi: Hanc occasionem nactus ^t, impugnare 
▼ult Dawesii regulam, quae statuit brevenx vocalem ad finem praceunti$ 
Tocis a Utera p sequentem inchoante semper esse productam. £t 
ikiotus locisy quas Gaisfordus ad Hephaest. p. 219. congessit, veriorem 
esse regulam censet M. quam Censor Anglus (Quarierlt/ Rev. VoL 
V. p. 225.) post Jacobum Tate ad Collectanea Graeca Majora' ^d. 
Dalzel. promulgavity quod syllaba finalis scilicet in iis tantum 
locis producatur, in quibus ictus metricus . vim suam iTtxretrtxif 
habeat. At nullibi apud Tragicos ictus metricus syllabam brevem 
longam efficity et omnia loca quae Gaisfordus aliique congesserunt» 
aut dudum emeddantur, aut emendaitu sunt facillima. Verum de his 
alio fortasse tempore disceptabitur. 

470. Ov3f ernyD» iK^ifitintccf^ Haud male M. edidit «&}* eer sed 

majus adhuc latet vitium quod facile medebimur, si Codices Itali hie 
nuflam lucem praebeant. 

473. 'AAA* It — — 'ij^its ■ iut^Tct y fj w^dj^iuc? »f. Ita M. cum 
liliSS. contra VV. DD. quorum auctoritas in hac re potior est, 
ij^tn propter ^r^/ejc**? scribentium. Citat quidem M. ex Hecub. 782. 

si filf oa-tec 0-61 ^x6t7v ^oxei Zrggydf^' «y, et infl*. 48S. eir^^sg iE|ivg«ify «r, £i 
pf- — iv^n^rofiif, Sed non mtelligere videtur M. quid sit in v. %)(;uq 
incommodi. Nimirum objicitur, non quia in altero sentential mexh- 
bro « cum indicativo conjunctum in altero aut sequitur iv ciirn ppta* 
tivo junctum aut praecedit, sed quia 'ixjttg tempus non incertum aeque 
ac v^d^ueig &f significat. In Hecuba 9r»6t7v suam vim vere indefinitam 
habet: nam reddi debet u iojccH Trxhip (quasi scriptum u. icxiadt tfk^v) 
AngWce If I shall appear to have justli/ suffered^ I will submit -: simi- 
liter in V. 482,3. tempus aliquod incertum sienificatur in wi^ 
i|fv(«ify if et tl f*,n — tv^no-0fti9 : quae voces sonant Anglice Men shaU 
discover ivhether toe mil not find. Horum uterque locus distat ab 

oratione Nutricis fl — ^<? tZ ^^d^tuig uv if you eiyoy — you toill 

have done toeU : nam sensus manifesto postulat if you have enjoyed-^ 
you toill have done toell : i. e. Graece gi— i^eij— — tZ Tt^dfytcci ecw. 
• 493. is Teix*s iurwf, Ita MSS. bmnes : quos sequitur M. con* 
jectura tamen Porsoni, quam ab amico ejus accepit, commemoratay 
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scilicet }<«^«p. Nobis quidem Aldinum hota-rm verae lecdonis vestigta 
videtur conservare. 

505. K*/ /wi n «v»? ^ii^ir. Ita M. ex emendatione Porsoni, cnjus 
notnla MSta in Addendis sic exhibetur. « Aristoph. Vesp. 1441. 
](1450.) pro yi lege a% ut recte Schol. et Suid. v. Zn)M : ytet rt saepe 
pennutantuTy ut Med. 870. ubi pro t'tMg y recte ex MSS. edidk 
!prunck. uxiq v. Emenda obiter Hippol. 508. K«< ff^ SE tn^% k£h : 
cf. Valck. ad Phcen. 1659. Markl. ad Suppl. 277 et ad Ipti. A. 123S. 
Brunck. ad Med. 326. et Apoll. Rhod. iii. 985. (adde Alcest. Ilia) 
r pro y' in eadem fabula 118. ex MS. reposuit Musgr." 

515* Am y l{ hcunv ^i t« rw Tr^dovfimv ^nfuTov i Xoyw rti $ mmXsn 
ifr^ Aitfiuf |v»«4'«< T U.^vTv fcixf yfi^vi, Ila M. edidit, et Reiskii con- 
jecturam, wquaealia, certissimam, nullo cum judicio rejecit: Coni- 
eebat quidem Reiskius ^i^ut^ tj ^xix^v rtv* ^ viirXm XeixAq^ et paitim 
Kliciter corrigebat, partim secus : feliciter, quod xiyf in vxUw^ per- 
peram, quod ««-« in xdifq mutaverit. Hoc sensit et Brunckius, qui, 
vXmy adsumto, i,x9 non deturbavit. Et profecto ^A«««f quam vocem 
Hesychius expoiut per frX^x^tv, Voluit quoque Marklandus citans 
Luciani locum ifim H n »vrov rov uv^^f wect Mf ifttiruc $ K^ttininf f 
'OAirAS TON TPlxaN : quorum postrema verba ad frxixttv rw 
alludere fortasse Tidentur : verum utcunque de hoc statuas, noli 
tamen diibitare quin ifUrtec 9 K^i}9r<d«K mutari debeant in IfMtrUv x^dr-. 
vnin propter verba Theocriti similia in simili re Ttvr' »v\ tug ^Xeitvttf 
r« «neml«y. Atqui Euripidis locus, ne sic quidem perpurgatus, aliaxa 
me£cinam efflagitat. Quid velim mox indicabo. Interim verbs 
Scholiastse apponere libet, a quibus maxime corruptis licet editor noster 
vulgatam tueri conatus sit, ex iis tamen Euripideam scripturam ipse 
M. uti spero, revocatam confitebitur. ^n locum. AcT, ^rh, avrf 

^AHiti\u oJifCMf he Tdv *Ivff'0Ayrov t< XatfiiXf 19 Xoyov fintfconvfcet ^ x^dr%%it9 
Murlnretc-fuf luti rS fAit XoyM ecvrov rlv Xcyof rUg ^ecti^ecg ovfti'^ecvrtcg i7cciiu»* 
rl ii ivia^tca-fAct x. r. A. Verum ipse nihil video quomodo Ph^ra 

potuerit X&yf rtm Hippolyti Xetfiuv xcti rvnetl/xt rm Aoy« ecvrng, Nec 
facile quis dixerit unde Scholiastes suum fifnfofitvfM hauserit, nisi prius 
viderit onfMttf in fAvnfcttov esse mutandum ; eodem errOre quo legitur 
0^uk vice fintfAuec a Stobxo Tit. vii. p. 86* citante ^schylum in 
S. C. Th. 49. MvnfiMf igitur et ttXomp in textum admissis, lege in 
Scholiis AiT, ^o-hy a rvi ^ec^fui^u fcmfMT6v U rev 'W^*Xvr%v rt Xxfiw i 

^ath^ttii ovjfd^eccttf hrdiuv K,r. X. Quod ad fifufAuop (Anglice a. remenu 
brancej hie usurpatum, confer ob vocem Iph. A. 1240. T«i?t* tx'^ 
wiiu fi9nfAuo9 et ob sententiam Aristoph. Plut. 992. *'U»f TWfuf ifUrtn 

527. "E^tff iucr ofAftoiraif : Negat Valck. e pro S^^ esse Atticorura: 
affirmat Monk, in eo tamen leviter errans, quod Euripideis senartis 
hunc morem intrudere voluit. E duobus locis, qux protulit M. 
fabuldCy judice Porsono^ corruptissims, scilicet Baccharum 712. 469. 
prior in MSto. emendate legitur, posteriorem ipse M. sua emenda* 
tione corrumpit. Aid. exhibet Oux ixx' U Xtftixnt h$di' S^ivjif ydftuf. 
Tu lege XtfiiXfif 0; ^<v|' Iy0^ ov KecXoTg ydfccig, De usu loquendi •£ 
it«Xd<V pro xttfUig adi Monkium ad v. 196. et cf. Hom.lA. Z. 326. O^ 
fdfxxXei x^x^f TAvi' fv^M ^vfiS. Eadem formula Sophodi restituta locom 
quendam egregie potest emendare. 
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537'. "e^«j tiihqTeiii. "'Negat Valckenaerius alibi apud vetere* 
Graecos Jovem dictum esse patrem Cupidinis: sed ''Eg^j o A<«j ^xiq 
in suo Hippolyti exemplari certe legerat Eumathius de Ismen. Amor. 
1% '^p. 342. et X. p. 393. Nee minori jure xetl^ A«? vbcatur Ainor 
qiiam ^sutq Auivng in fragmento Antigonae Euripideae (vid. Valck. 
piatr. p. 154. c.) quippe Dione mater fuisse Veneris perhibetur.*' 
Haec M. Atqui Eumathii auctoritas vix tanti habenda est, ut contra 
receptum Euripidi usum quidquam definiat. Etenim scriptor iste^ 
quenfi et Eustathium vocant, codices habere potuit non antiquos nee 
diligenter exaratos. Et.quod ad alteram Monki, objectionem spectat, 
ea pro levi haberi debet* quippe Venus, aeque ac mater ejus, A$tim 
saepe nominatur. Hoc monuit et Valck. cujus conjecturamcA/yft^vice 
hU bene M. rejecit, non quiavulgata lectio est sana, sied quia ipsa 
conjectura ^alo nititur infirmo. Non Euripideo mori convenit oA/y«^ 
5r«7? pro Trect^el^icv usurpatum : -nee sensui hujus loci vox dA/yo? maxim^ 
accommodatur. Chorus etenim hie loquitur de Cupidinis potentia, 
non statu corporeo. Pro OAIOS igitur dudum emendatur OAOOS : • 
nisi quis praetulerit AOAIOS ut ecifivXtq *'Ep6ti in Sophocle et Platone 
teste Lex. MS. Sangerm. apud Brunck. Lex. Soph. V. Cyrill. Lex^ 
MS* Aifiv?<oq, ^oXi6?. 

549. otKOfv Ziv^eca-* a^itpiciecv i^oftd^et r«y. Haec comiptissima 
emendare voluit M. legendd utt Ev^vriaf vel Evjfvniecv ^^ofc»ix : ut 
Ev^vriMf esset scriptum pro Ev^vriim (vid. ^oph. Trach. 260 et 1221,) 
eodem modo ac Bflcx;t<<0? pro ^eticj(,u<^, " Sed verisimilior est Blomfieldi 
emendatio ^««|«j utf tl^KrU hoc est remigio. Hercules enim vastata 
CEchalia lolam ad Trachina deportandam navibus commisit." Haec 
M. A% in Sophoclea fabula nihil reperias quod huie suspicion! faveat. 
558. J^vfUTToir' ec» ei KvTr^tg'oiove^TTit. Ita M. VulgO 'EvvitTToir »9 tifpp 

a Kw?rg*5 i^irui ,Hoc metrum non patitur, nee lingua scripturam 
Monki. Ne Graecum quidem est oUv s^tfu, , Id sensit, opinor, et 
Valck. ideoque g^Js* Scaligeri conjecturam comprobavit : sed cui noa 
displicet « ? lege hie »y otu Yivv^is s^Truy et in antistropho jcecwfc^of. 

567. Aviiiv ruy 'itraky hcfcciia, Ita M. perperam Valckenaerii judi- 
cium secutus, qui «? fA»6a e MS. E. edere debuit Nihil ad rem faeit 
locus quem adhibuit M. In 868. ?3« subjunctivi modi pendet de 
^i^u Hie hcfMcdci per se ponitur, contra linguae Graecae usum. 

571. et sqq. Versus, quos Chorus in hac seena cecinit, melius disponi 
possunt, Heathio faeem praeferente. Verum ea res non hujus tem- 
poris est. 

604. Mfi^xfAu^ fi l^i^yiott, " Hesychius, nostrum versum fortasse 
spectans, exponit ili^ydtni per iix^^i^u?, ubi notandum est setvasse eum 
Atticam terminationem i<." Haec M. Sed proculdubio conniventibus 
oculis Hesychium inspexit : ibi manifesto legitur 'E|«gyo6<r8<, h»^6ti^Uf 
at Kusterus vult ^lucph^usy sed praestat *E\i^yai(rv\, ^M^du^fit cum 
Alberto : quomodo et in Euripide olim lectum perperam mutavit 
M. qui rectius mutasset J in fth ad versus initium. Cf. Philoct. 1337. 
ir^d« 6wf fcii fin^Afiu^ fct6p ^iXoq, Teste quidem Valck. habet X. IT. in v. 
praecedenti fiM ftii ?rgo<r«/V*if ^u^a, : cum duplici negandi particula : 
verum ibi praestat cv (^h \r^o<roicrsti. His tandem scriptis, video nunc 
Hesychium non esse inspectum a M., Valckenaerium, caeco caecum 
sequente, et ejus verba, pro more suo, exscribente, in gratiam scilicet 
lectorum, quibus copia libri Valckenaerii non conceditur. 
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618. et sqq. Hie Idfcus a Codicibus, quorum ope plurimum mdiget, 
fortasse sanabitur : quod si noh evenerit, ad conjecturas confugiendum 
erit. Interim silere praestat. 

622. AA^dv iatftdrMp vcdvofiiv, Ita M. edidit conjecturam speciosam 
quidem, utpote ductam e verbis Scholiastae rh 0vrU9 w^rgg xetKcv Mc- 
fuf, sed revera falsam, utpote de mendosa scriptura dve-tccv pendentem. 
Etenim. scripsit Schol. riiv cwrUv, ut ab ea voce exponeretur ixfi^v 

638. T© yei^ fretvov^yav fuiXX^f hrUrn Kv^r^ig. Cum MSS. 4«. edere 
debuit M. xetiUv^yo», Ipsa etenim Venus probe dici potest, ut dici- 
tur in V. 1398. w-awv^yo?, utpote Dea, sed mulieres non eandem 
potestatem sortiuntur, utpote mortales, quibus to xectc&v^dt Dea li 
ir»fvPY0( concedit. 

643. Ad h. V. disputat M. de syntaxi /W, 0;, <>Wf, %^^a cum indi- 
cativi temporibus praeteritis conjungendi : et, inter alia hujiis construc- 
donis exempla citata, Hippolyti priori^ fragment, ix. emendatum 
exhibet a Porsono iti Notula MSta. qui voluit JUvv. y tur^ojc^in vrifA»art 
retXn9irr»Ttt KAg7rTdt;«F : conferri jubens yxSovetit tvr^cj^cf, in Bacch. 268. 
et Plutarch. Vit. Perfcl. i. p. 155. G. Verum haec Porsoni conjectnra 
cedat necesse est nostrx ab Hesychio haustae. In Lexico optimo 
legitur £v(l^o0t0-<y, iviixoiiy quae gl. apprime cum mf/uLai convenit, nee 
longe distat Er&VOOVLl ab ETFOOISI quod praebet Clemens propius 
ad veram lectionem quam Stobaeus tv^v^ftotci. 

66S, 4 Aoy^ir x^tbXtTaut Kei6et^fMb Xvin xiycv, Ita M. non male Xin9 
emit e Xvo-iv et Xvuf, nep male vocem xiyo^ repetitam defendit. Quo- 
niam autem MSS. 2. dant ^ xiyv^y legere possumus 1^, % xiy$tf 

X(ptcXu9Ui^ xet6cef^iec Xvtt9 Xoyov, 

678,9. Hos duo versus perite admodum Nutrici tribuit ReiskiUs: 
ut manifesto patet ex initio orationis Phaedrae ad Nutricem conversae. 

682. n^Ofpi^ojf hcr^rf/itiif ovreirec^ w^L At locutio ovroia-ctq wptt . 
Meet apud scriptores probatos reperiretur, (quod non puto) hie 
mgida foriet, praeeunte phrasi fortissima Tl^ifpt^cf Ur^iyJ/Mv: lege 
igitur Ut^A)^*' turr^a-us ^v^L et c£. Prometh. 240. euoTtia-uf ygyo^, 689. 

Kt^»viof eg vm ^ec't'a^tio-ii yivog, Hesych. 'A'ttrraa-eiii ^utjcJutg xut ni^ecf* 
2«^«xX?; 'Pt^orifMtg. Kopof Irrdio'eig wpi. Ita MS. An legendum Ktipof cl 

721. Ev(pnfC6i iHi, Exemplum hujusce formulae apud Ammon. 
p. 76- Sophoclis Palamedi vindicat MS. Regius teste Kiddio, Critical 
Revwvo* 

725. Ad h. V. notam MStam Porsoni dedit M. «In Danae 16. 
vulgo '^Off Tjjo-Jfi y oi^\u $eiri^»g woXXtig x^oitig. x^otrt^eig recte Heathius 
probante Valckenaerio ad Hipp. 728. Sed neuter vidit y in r mutan- 
dum. Vid. Hec. 365. Tnv*'EKr6^og « ^jirs^AH' vcXxSit'xoi(riit, Eurip^ 
£lectr>» 434. *0 TrXovalg n yj^ irivng llcrcf ^egfi*." 

Hactenus de locis extra Choricos disceptatur. In commentariis, alio 
tempore vulgandis, de versibus Melicis anquiretur : ubi, nisi'multum 
fallamur, nova et vera proferemus. 
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INQUIRX 

into the Causes of the Diversity of Human Character in -various 

AgeSy Nations, and Individuals* 
By the Late Professor Scott, of King's College, Aberdeen.' 



NO. I. 



1 HE science of man," says Helvetius, ** taken in its utmost 
extent, is immense : its study is long and painful. Man is a model 
exposed to the view of various artists: each has contemplated him 
under certain aspects ; none comprehended him as a whole." * To 
develope the various hidden springs of human conduct, to unfold the 
laws of human thought, and to trace to their source those errors, pre- 
judices, or peculiar bents of mind, which fix a particular stamp upon 
the human character, is indeed an undertaking of much difficulty, as 
it will likewise be allowed to be of very- great importance. Man has 
been a subject of inquiry to the speculative, from the remotest periods 
of antiquity to the present day. The sages of Babylonia, of Persia, 
and of India, entertained a variety of opinions concerning the hum^, 
soul, its original production, its peculiar substance, and the changes 
of condition to which it may be liable. The same subject engaged 
much of the attention of the various philosophical schools of Greece. 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, had each their peculiar doctrines 
concerning the esseijce of the human soul, its various attributes, ori- 
gin,, and mture destination. The philosophers of modem times have 
not been less eager in their inquiries into this subject, perhaps the^ 
most interesting of all to man. Metaphysical speculations were the 
favorite employment of the dark ages. On the revival of. letters, 
divested of their scholastic absurdity, they continued to engage the 
attention of the most enlightened philosophers; and in these later 
ages they have many ardent votaries among the learned and inge- 
mous; notwithstanding the numerous attractions which physical 
science, in its present highly improved state, can boast. 

It is, however, humbling to reflect;, that notwithstanding the succes- 
sion of ages, during which man has been an object of study ; not- 
withstanding the. eagerness with which his faculties arid energies have 
been explored, and the ingenuity which has been. employed in scrutin'^ 
ising his nature — man remains yet little better than a riddle ! 

If we consult that school of philosophy which derives itself from 
Aristippus and Epicurus among the ancients, and which has been so 
strenuously supported by Hobbes, Mandeville, Hume, Helvetius, and 
a host of his countrymen among the modems, we shall be told that 



* For a Biographical sketch of the Profeissor, See No. V. p. 79. also No. VII. 

p. 191. 

* La sden/ce de Vhomme, prise dans toute son ^tendue, est immense : son 6tude 
loDgae et penible. L'homme est nn modele expos^ a la vae des diff^rens 
artistes: cliacun en coosidere qnelques faces, aacun n'en a, fait le tour. (X)e 
L'boBime, ch. 1.) 
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man is a being actuated by motives purely selfish ; whose sole delight 
and chief pursuit is the gratification of his own . passions, and who. 
never seeks the good of others, but in order to accomplish some pri- 
vate ends of his own. If again we take for our instructors the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, and those more amiaSle modem stoics, who endea- 
vour to excite in mankind the practice ofra pure benevolence, we shall 
learn that self-interest is a motive that ought never to be listened ko by 
a virtuous man 5 and that we only accomplish the ends of nature, \xf 
promoting, as far as in our power, and from the most disinterested 
considerations, the good of our fellow men. One philosopher ' will 
teach us, that the noble faculty of reason, by which man is pre-emi- 
nently distinguished from the brutes, is, of itself alone, competent to 
discover not only the various relations of abstract or scientific truth ; 
but also to discern intuitively the qualities of good and evil, virtuous 
and vicious; and at once to decide our moral conduct in the various 
difficult cases of right and wrong. Another philosopher* will be found 
to maintain that the evidence of reason, even upon the plainest sub- 
jects, is a mere fallacy ; and no more to be credited than the visions 
of a heated imagination ; that right and wrong, virtue and vice, are 
mere terms of convention ; to which very diflferent acceptations are 
assigned in different parts of the world ; and that private or public 
eniiMument are the only objects which a wise man will steadily keep in 
view. 

Here is indeed a mortifying picture of the fruitless application of 
ingenuity to a subject so highly interesting to man as the develope- 
ment of human nature. Conclusions so widely at variance with one 
another, and frequently so repugnant to the common sense of man- 
kind, tend but too much to justify the contempt with which specula- 
tions of this kind have frequently been treated ; and to discourage the 
wiser part of the world from wasting their time in such fruitless pur- 
suits. But the errors, which have been introduced into a speculative 
subject, ought not to be admitted as- proofs of the absurdity of the 
speculation itself: they ought only to prompt us to a more cautious 
procedure in conducting our inquiry, in order that we may avoid the 
rocks which have produced the shipwreck of former adventurers. 

Happily, the principal causes of the absurd and erroneous doctrines, 
which have so long disfigured the science of -human nature, are now 
pretty well ascertained ; and the method, by which conclusions so 
repuraant to common understandings may be avoided, has been 
clearly pointed out, and even exemplified by various eminent laborers 
in this field of inquiry. It has been clearly shown, that ingenious 
men, impatient at once to establish the ultimate principles of me sub- 
ject of their research, have disdained the humbler task of collecting 
those facts, and multiplying those observations, by a careful exami- 
nation of which alone the principles of the science of human nature, 
and of every other science, can be firmly established. That in most 
cases the true order of scientific inquiry has been inverted — ^that philo# 
sophers have first formed their systems, and laid down their principles. 



' Cndworth. * Hame. 
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and afterwards endeavoured to accommodate to those principles the 
various phsenomena of human nature tliat fell under their observation ; 
instead of gradually arising from the examination and comparison of 
facts and phenomena, to the establishment of the ultimate elements 
of their science. In too many cases also, it appears that an hypothesis, 
once formed, cannot be relinquished by its author without a struggle ; 
and that the love of truth is often too feeble to counteract the desire 
df establishing an ingenious system, where, upon a few simple princi- 
ples, a variety of conclusions are reared, and a multitude of particulars 
connected together, by reasonings rather refined than solid. The 
love of paradox is by no means confined to the framer^ of senigmasy' 
but has produced more than one philosophical system. It appears 
indeed to be the principal source of those singular doctrines which 
have in ancient, as well as in modem times, appropriated to them- 
selves the title of scepticism, and which, howevei; adverse they may 
be to the progress of real knowledge, and the promotion of the true 
interests of mankind, seem less to have arisen from the iniquitous wish^ 
to disseminate pernicious principles, than from the latent gratification 
accompanying tlie display of superior ingenuity, and the pleasure 
of connecting together a system of conclusions apparently irrecon- 
cileable with each other.' 

To avoid deductions of so preposterous and even dangerous a ten- 
dency, as well as to show those errors which more involuntarily arise 
in the course of such an inquiry, the only safe course appears to be, 
to found our conclusions upon the broad basis of observed facts, and 
ascertained phaenomena alone. The true mode of investigating the 
science of human nature, as well as of ascertaining the physical laws 
of the universe, is by an analytical or indiictive process, and not b^ 
the gratuitous assumption of general doctrines, or first principles^ 
which have not been cautiously investigated. Facts must be collected 
— mem must be contemplated in every variety of aspect — ^the great 
springs of his conduct must be ascertained— the modifications to 
which these are liable, from a variety of circumstances, must be esti- 
mated, before we can venture to decide on the causes of the diversity 
of human character.* 

What a complicated being does man appear, when we first make 
his faculties the subject of our contemplation ! At one time actively 
engaged in the bustle of life, in the pursuit of honors, or acquisition of 
riches : at another, diving into the mysteries of nature, and scrutinising 
the laws of the universe, by his intellectual exertions — now hurried on 
by the headlong impulse of passion, and sacrificing his future peace 
to the momentary gratification of inordinate desire, -or ungovernable 
resentment. Again busied in the exercise of the benevolent affections, 

I ■ ■ ■ ' 111 ■ » « ■——^^1—^—^—.^ 

' *' II n'est point de philosophe," says Rousseau, *^ qui venant a connoitre 1e 
vrai et le faux, ne pr^rcrat le niensonge qu'il a trouve a Fa v^rit^ di6converte 
par nn autre. Quel est le philosophe qui pour sa gloire nc tromperoit pas 
i^olontiera le genre homain ?" (Emile, torn. 3. p. 30.) 

* " Cest an fond de I'examcn," says Helvetias, " que se trouve la science et la 
f ^rit^. L'or se ramasse au fond des creusets.** (De rhomme, sect. 6. ch. 18.) 
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'^md enjoying the pure gratification which arises from the practice of 
charity, friendship, and compassion. At one time attaining to the 
rank of a demi-god, at another more nearly resembling the malevo- 
lence of a demon. 

How different too is man, viewed as the member of a civilised 
society, from the savage, who exercises his solitary dominion over the 
beasts of the forest ? What a wide interval between the man of a culti- 
vated mind, whose principles of action and contemplation have been 
fostered by education, and tutored by example, from the rude mecha- 
nic, whose ideas have no greater range than the manipulations of his 
art, and who acts and thinks rather by an instinctive imitation, than 
from the suggestions of his rational nature ? In contemplating human 
nature in so low a state, we can with difficulty trace the germs of those 
principles which, when properly unfolded, are calculated to form the 
statesman, the hero, or the philosopher ; and can scarcely refrain from 
ascribing every thing excellent in the human character to education, 
and the fortunate influence of accidental circumstances. 

To ascertain, as far as may be, what is due to external circumstances 
in the formation of human character, and how much of its peculiari- 
ties must be ascribed to original constitution, is the chief object of the 
following work ; and if the task were well executed, little doubt could 
be entertained of its high utility ; for a knowledge of the causes by 
which the human character is determined would naturally lead to the . 
prevention of many of its defects, and to such a culture of the infant 
mind as might be best calculated to form it for useftd contemplation 
and meritorious exertion. 

At the same time, I am well aware of the greit difficulty of the 
task I have chosen for myself; and 6£ my incompetency to do it 
complete justice. On no subject, perhaps, have philosophers been 
more at variance with each other, than concerning the causes of the 
great diversity of human character. *The most prevailing opinion 
has been, that original organisation has the principal ^are in this 
effect — and that certain regions- of the world are so happily situated, 
and posseissed of climates of so genial a nature, as to be peculiarly 
adapted to the production of great men. Aristotle, among the an- 
cients, ascribes the superiority of his countrymen to the happy influ- 
ence of the climate of Greece ; and Vitruvius assigns a similar reason 
for the superiority of the Romans over the nations which they deno- 
minated barbarous. The same doctrine has been strenuously espoused 
by Montesquieu and other celebrated modern philosophers, who are 
inclined to ascribe to original constitution or temperament all the 
observed diversity of human talent. " Pour changer les caract^res," 
says Rousseau, " il faudroit pouvoir changer les temperamens ; vouloir 
pareiUement changer les esprits, et d'un sot faire un homme de talens, 
c'est d*un blond vouloir faire un brun. Comment fondroit on les 
coeurs et les esprits sur un modMe commun ? Nos talens, nos vices, nos 
vertus, et, par consequent, nos caract^res, ne dependent-ils pas 
enti^rement de notre organisation ?" (Heloise, tom. 5. p. 116.) 

Other writers have been inclined to ascribe the diversity of human 
character to moral, rather than to physical causes ; to the state of 
society in which a man is placed ; to the nature of the civil govern- 
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ment under which he lives, the progress of the arts and sci^ces, and 
the encouragement given to intellectual exertion ; the security of pro- • 
perty and personal liberty, and a variety of other circumstances. In 
these, they think, are to be sought the causes of the degraded condition 
of certain races of men, and me great intellectual- superiority of other 
more fortunate nations ; and by me application of similar incitements, 
may the character of one individual be greatly exalted over that of 
. another. 

No writer has maintained the influence of moral causes, in forming 
the human character, to a greater extent, than the ingenious, but too 
often sophistical,. Helvetius. He asserts that there is in fact no origi- 
nal or natural diversity in the abilities or characters of men, but that 
all the varieties of talent are the fruit of the accidental concurrence of 
circumstances, and the happy application of the proper sdmulants. 
" L'homme de g^nie," says he (at the conclusion of the 3d discourse, 
" deP Esprit,") " n'est done que le produit des circonstances dans les- 
quelles cet homme s'est trouv^." 

There are few persons, it is presumed, who will be inclined to sub- 
scribe to this doctrine in its fuQ extent. At the same time it will, 
probably, be generally allowed that the influence of external circum- 
stances, especially of the moral kind, in formihg the human character, 
is very considerable. To ascertain what is the extent of this influ- 
ence, and how its eflFects may be most beneficially directed, will form 
the principal object of the following inquiry. But previous to the 
examination of tnis important question, it appears necessary to form 
an estimate of the leading principles by which all men are prompted 
to action, and which, therefore, must always enter into the composi- 
tion of human character. The first part, therefore, of the following 
^ work shall consist* of an Analysis of the great active principles of 

man ; of those original impulses with which nature seems to have gifted 
him, in order to lead him to fulfil the important ends of his existence 
here upon earth. 

'/ PART I., 

,^ of the great principles of action among men. 

Sect. i. 
GeneYal Analysis of Man^s active principles* 

• 

Man, in a state of infancy, is undoubtedly tlie most helpless of all 
beings. The young of the various tribes of animals are in a single 
season generally sufficiently able to shift for themselves ; but a course 
of years must elapse, and die utmost attention ancf care of the parents 
must be exercised before the infant man can at all provide for die exi- 
gencies of his situation. 

During this period, and even for some considerable time afterwards, 
man is actuated chiefly by the blind impulse of certain uppeutes and - 
desires, which spontaneously prompt him to take the necessary steps 
for his comfort and security ; and it is not till bis ipind has attained 
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to a certain state of maturity, that he can be said to be governed by 
any principles of action which deserve the name of rational. It is 
man in this mature^ and more perfect condition, that constitutes the 
object of our present inquiry ; and it will be proper to consider him as 
he is usually subjected to our observation ; nfeither advanced to the 
very highest pitch of civilised refinement, nor sunk to the lowest 
degradation of the savage state. 

If we consult our experience, we shall find that man in such, a 
situation as this is busied in a great variety of pursuits, and has his 
attention occupied by many very important objects and employments. 
He is generally chiefly employed in some of the active pursuits of 
life; in the exercise of some of those professions which are found 
necessary to answer the demands of civilised life ; >or in the pursuit of 
riches, power, or fame, in some of the more exalted walks of society. 
Such are the objects on which his mind will principally be bent, be- 
cause from these he is to derive his personal independence and comfort^ 
as well as a great part of the consideration and rank which he is to 
. possess among other men. 

But the instances of men devoting themselves entirely to the busi- 
ness of a profesdon, or the acquisition of riches and honors, are 
extremely uncommon, or rather not at all to be met with. • Men 
^rdentlY desire the intercourse of other men, and are incapable of en- 
joying the benefits of fortune, if deprived of the soothing intercourse 
of society. They form intimate connexions of friendship or affection 
with those whose dispositions are found congenial to their own ; the 
passion betweei> the sexes exerts its influence, and man finds himself 
in the endearing relations' of husband, parent, and friend, from which 
he derives by far the greatest portion of his social enjoyment. Avo- 
cations of a yet more mteresting and important nature are found to 
occupy the attention of man in his improved condition. There are 
certain lines of conduct in his dealings with other men, which he feels 
to be his duty^ and which he cannot neglect without incurring the 
censure of the world, and the reproach of his own mind. He feels 
himself, in addition to the calls of interest, and the ties of society, 
to be a moral agent, and a creature responsible for the uprightness of 
his conduct) and the purity of his intentions to a superior over-ruling 
power. 

To explain the motives by which all men are led to this variety of 
pursuit, and to place their happiness in objects of so great a diversity ; 
or, in other words, to reduce to a few general principles the compli- 
cated phamomena of human conduct, has been an object of research 
with the contemplative part of mankind from the earliest ages of 
philosophy. There has, however, been a much greater diversity of 
sentiment than might have been expected, concerning a matter which 
seems at first sight to be subjected to the experienqe' of all ; and to 
decide upon which, a man apparently has only to consult the evidence 
of his own consciousness. 

In conducting such an investigation into the leading principles of. 
human conduct, there is ^ tendency in the mind of man which is 
▼ery fhiitfuf of erroneous conclusions. This is the extreme love of 
limplicityi in consequence of vrhich we are led to endeavour to 
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reduce complicated phaenomena to a few simple principles, or, i£ 
possible, to some one predominating, or generally pervading cause^ 
The same tendency has been very productive of error in physical 
inquiries; and we can trace its influence in the philosophical system 
of Aristotle, where every phaenomenon is explained by matter and 
form ; in the Cartesian system of physics, where matter, endowed 
crriginally with a certain quantity of motion, plays an equally cpnspir 
cuous part ; in the nionads and pre-established harmony of Leibnitz ; 
and in many other philosophical theories, which have in quick succesr 
sion attracted the attention, and commanded the applause of manr 
kind. 

« Men," says Dt. Reid, " are often led into error by the loye of 
simplicity, which disposes us to reduce things to few principles, and 
single causes* There is without doubt, 'in every work of nature, all 
the beautiful simplicity that is consistent with the end for which it 
was inade. But. in analysing the means by which Nature brings 
about its ends, we must not forget that the wisdom of Nature is more 
above the wisdom of man, than man's wisdom is above that of a 
child." ^Essays on the Intell. Powers of Man.)' 

In analysing the principles of the human constitution, the 4aj^ger 
of falling into this mistake is peculiarly great, on account of the 
remarkable harmony and consistency of its several parts, which all 
Combine in promoting the general good of the individual; and 
which, when properly cultivated and duly exercised, appear to have 
no tendency to counteract e^ch other, or to distract man's exertions, 
by prompting him to opposite and irreconcileable lines of conduct. 

So completely are the principles of human nature calculated to 
promote the good of the individual, that many philosophers, both 
ancient and modem, have been found to maintain that self-interest 
is the universally predominating motive of conduct; that it is the 
principle by which a wise man is . always actuated, and that which 
invariably governs our decisions concerning the conduct of others ; 
insomuch that we never pronounce an action to be meritorious, 
unless we conceive it to have some immediate or remote tendency to 
our own advantage. Hence what we call a virtuous man, is only a 
man that we think may be useftil to ourselves ; or, if we are capable 
of taking a -somewhat niore enlarged view of the subject, he is a man 
whose conduct and dispositions have a tendency to promote the inter- 
ests of the public at large. * 

This selfish system of human nature hasj under various forms, 
been supported by the school of Epicurus among the ancients, an,d 

' The celebrated Dr. Hartley seems to have been strongly imbued with the 
love of simplicity, when with a sanguine imagination be looks forward to an aera 
" when future generations shall pnt all kinds of evidence and inquiries into 
mathemaiieal forms ; reducing Aristotle's ten categories, and Bishop Wilkins's 
forty suirma genera to the head of quantity alone, so as to make mathematics, 
and loffic, natural history, and civil history, natural philosophy, and philosophy 
of all other kin'ls, coiociJe omni ex parte/* (Hartley on Man, p. 207.) 

*' Intellcctus humanus,'' says Bacon, " ex proprietate suk ^cile su^ponit 
majorem ordincm ec aequahtatem in rebus quain invenit : et cum muUasint in 
natura, monodica et plena iraparitatis, tamen affingit pUrallela, et correspond- 
entia, et relativa, quae non simt." (Nov. Org. 1, 45.) 
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by Hobbes, Hume, Helvetius, and others of the modems, some of 
whose names have been already mentioned. To give it plausibility, 
much ingenuity, wit, and learning have been displayed, and the advo- 
cates, for this system have appeared as solicitous to sink the fjjgjuty of 
man, and to exhibit degrading pictures of the dispositions and tendencies 
of human nature, as if they themselves had belonged to another and 
superior class of beings. Like Swift, w^hen he wrote the satire of the 
Houybnhnms,' in which he endeavours to sink the dignity of the 
human character below the qualifications of a horse, tney seem to 
have forgotten that they themselves were men. 

According to the system of Epicurus, all the happiness or misery 
of man results from mere sensation. Bodily pleasure is die ultimate 
source of enjoyment, and, of consequence, the only rational 6bject of 
pursuit, while bodily pain, as the great source of misery, is by every 
means to be avoided. To secure a series of pleasurable seiisations, i^ 
therefore the chief duty of a wise man ; who ought to think of nothing 
so much as to provide for his personal comfort in that short space of 
time to which his existence is limited, and which, according to this 
system, extends no feuther than the present life.* 

The Epicurean system has been espoused and strenuously defended 
by Helvetius, who endeavours to prove that the true interests of 
mankind can in no other way be promoted, than by enabling all the 
members c^ a political society to procure the greatest possible share of 
bodily enjoyment. The passions are the great springs of aftiou to 
which this author ascribes all the observed diversity of human charac- 
ter; and he endeavours to prove (de I'Esprit dis. 3d. ch. 15.) •* que 
la crainte des peines, ou le desir des plaisirs physiques peuvent allu- 
mer en nous toutes sortes de passions.'' He even seems much less 
inclined to refine and spiritualise upon this sensual system, than was 
done by Epicurus and his followers. According to the ancient sect, 
the anticipation and recollection of bodily enjoyment or suffering, had 
a larger share in producing our happiness or misery, than the mere 
sensations themselves ; from which they inferred, that though plea- 
sure was originally derived from the body, its principal seat was 
actually in the mind. In the system of Helvetius we find no 3uch 
refinement ; gross sensual pleasure is continually held up to our 
view, and decked in the most alluring colors, as the only true soiuxre 
of gratification ; and every object of human pursuit, and every desire 
X)f the human breast, even the affection of friendship itself, is resolved 
into the selfish wish of individual emolument. " Aimer," says this 
writer (de I'Esprit dis. 3d. ch. 11.) " c'est avoir besoin. NuUe amitic 
sans besein : ce seroit un effet sans cause." 

The selfish system of human nature appears in a foim somewhat 
difierent in the writings of Mr. Hobbes. According to this author, 
man is an animal naturally prone to violence, injury, and injustice ; 
who respects not the rights or interests of his fellow men, when they 
stand in the way of his own gratification. It is therefore necessary 
to control him" by laws well organised and vigprously executed ; in 
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' See Cicero. 
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a strict obedience to which his chief merit depends ; and according t» 
our author, we are evidently led to approve of this obedience oftbe 
laws in others, from the conviction we have of its direct tendency 
to our own advantage. The enforcement of the laws seems, with 
Hobbes, to have been paramount to every other consideration. ** If," 
says he, " the fear of spirits were taken away, men would be much 
more fitted than they are for civil obedience. Neither ought men to 
suffer themselves to be abused by the doctrine of separated essences, 
and incorporeal substances, built upon the vain philosophy of Aristo- 
tle, that would fright men from obeying the laws of their country 
with empty names (as of hell, damnation, fire, and brimstone,} as 
' men fright birds from the com, with an empty hat, doublet, and a 
crooked stick." ' 

The doctrine of Mr. Hume, concerning the origin of the passions, 
or the leading principles oi action in man, is not very different from 
that of Helvetius ; and the reasoning, by which he ascribes our appro- 
bation of virtuous or meritorious conduct, to a perception of its utility, , 
evidently proceeds upon the assumption, that man is. chiefly guided in 
his actions and opinions by views of self-iiiterest. The same may be 
said of the systems of Mandeville, and others, who have chosen to 
dwellupon this partial and least favorable view of the character of 
man. 

That a reasonable regard to self-interest is a very powerful princi- 
ple of action in the human mind, cannot well be denied, when we 
give a fair examination to the facts which are daily presented to us, 
and has been allowed by the advocates of the best and purest mora- 
lity ; but that this is the only principle by which men are guided in 
their dealings with one another, is a doctrine which the unprejudifced 
mind admits with the greatest repugnance, and which, I think, is irre«» 
concileable with many of the phaenomena'of human conduct. Ask a 
man oiF a benevolent and humane disposition, who delights in acts 
of munificence, and in relieving the distressed, whether he believes 
that self-interest alone is the principle by which men are prompted to 
act, and he will reject the supposition with indignation^ Put a like 
question to the tender parent, the affectionate husband, or the ardent 
friend, and a like indignant answer will undoubtedly be received. 
The man of unperverted mind is conscious that he possesses principles 
of action which are disinterested and benevolent, as well as those that 
are selfish ; that he takes pleasure in doing good to others, as well as 
in advancing his own personal interest. And in such a question at 
this, the testimony of consciousness is of great importance, as die 
inquiry is, what are, and what are not, the original principles by 
which the mind is prompted to act ? 

^ The indignation which is excited in a virtuous mind by such pic- 
tures of hunoan nature as are exhibited in the writings of such authors 
asvHobbes, Mandeville, and Hume, is itself a proof of the falsity q£ 
the resemblance. If there is not in the mind of man a principle of 
generosity, as well as of selfishness, whence, it may be asked, can this 
indignation arise ; and whence our unwillingness to admit, as true, a 
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ly^tem of doctrines, which seem so much calculated to promote the 
interested views of every individual. These very authors themselves 
tacitly allow a principle of virtuous indignation to exist within us, when 
they hold up certain traits of human character, as objects of our cen- 
sure and contempt. 

But the system of selfishness cannot by any perversion be made to 
explain many facts of humsCn conduct which are of the most familiar 
observation. It is surely not selfishness that actuates those inconsi- 
derately generous men who dissipate their substance in the endeavour 
to relieve the distresses of others ; it cannot be selfishness by which 
those patriots have been prompted, vho, like Curtius of old, volun- 
tarily s^Lcrifice their lives for the preservation of their country : or by 
which' a friend such as Pytheas was actuated, when he rejoiced in the 
opportunity of saving the life of his Damon by his own voluntary 
death. Nay, the system of selfishness will by jio means account for 
many of the reprehensible and unamiable traits of human character, 
where, by a blind and almost irresistible impulse, men are led to 
actions which are as hostile to their own welfare, as to the happiness 
of their neighbours. <• If," says Dr. Ferguson, " men be not 
allowed to have disinterested benevolence, they will not be denied to 
have disinterested passions of another kind. Hatred, indignation, and 
rage, frequently ijr. e them to act in opposition to their known inter- 
est, and even to hazard their lives, wimout any hopes of compensa- 
tion in any future return of preferment or profit." (Essay on Civil 
Society, p. 23.) 

This truth appears to be admirably illustrated by Dr. Butler, in 
thie following passage of the Preface to his Sermons. " Every caprice 
of the imagination, every curiosity of the understanding, every affec- 
tion of the neart, is perpetually showing the weakness of self-love, by 
.prevailing over it. Men daily, hourly, sacrifice the greatest known 
mterest, to fancy, inquisitiveness, loye, or hatred, any vagrant incli- 
nadon. The thing to be lamented is, not that men have so great a 
regard to their own good or interest in the present world, for they 
have not enough, but that they have so little to the good of others. 
And this 'seems plainly owing to their being so much engaged in the 
gratification of particular passions,, unfriendly to benevolence, and 
which happen to be most prevalent in them, much more than to self- 
love. As a proof of this may be observed, that there is no character 
more void of friendship, gratitude, natural affection, love to their 
country, common justice, or more equally and uniformly hard- 
hearted, than the abandoned, in what is called, the way of pleasure ; 
hard-hearted, and totally without feeling in behalf of others ; except 
where they cannot escape the sight of distress, and so are interrupted by 
it in their pleasures. And yet 'tis ridiculous to call such an abandoned 
course of pleasure interested, when the person engaged in it knows 
before-hand, and goes on under the feeling and apprehension, that 
'twill be as ruinous to himself, as to those ^o depend upon him." 

As there have been philosophers, both ancient and modem, who 
have represented self interest as the most prevailing, as well as the 
most rational motive of human conduct ; so there have been others 
who seem to have g<3ne into an opposite extremes who condemn this 
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printiple of action as reprehensible in every form, and wish to substi- 
tute in its place a pure smd disinterested regard to the good of the 
whole human race;* Such was the doctrine of the ancient Stoic 
schools^ diiough inculcated in a form rather austere and uninviting j 
and such nearly was the doctrine of Plato, and of his more modem 
followers, who assumed tp themselves the name of Eclectics. 

According to the Stoical doctrine, the selfish desires and passions 
of the human mind ought never, -on any account; to be yielded to 
by a wise man ; for happiness, according to the tenets of this school, 
consists in a perfect exemption from that perturbation of mind, 'which 
is inseparable from passion ; or in that state which they denominated 
u^u$i». Man, said the Stoics, ought not to be actuated by any regard 
to his own convenience, but ought to consider himself as a constituent 
part of a great whole, die good of which ought to be the object which 
he constantly keeps in view. " When," says Epictetus,** we consider 
the foot, as a foot, and something disjoined from the rest of the 
body, it may be better for that foot always to be clean: but when 
we view it as a member of the body, it behoves it sometimes to tread 
in the mire, sometimes to trample upon thorns, and Sometimes to be 
cut oflF, for the well-being of the rest of the body. What are you ? — ■ 
A man. — If we consider you as made only for yourself, it would be 
better for you always to be rich, to live to a good old age, and to 
enjoy health : but when we view you as a constituent member of, 
society, it will frequently behove you, for its advantage, .to be poor, 
to be sick, to encounter danger, and perhaps to suffer premature 
death. Wliy then do you complain ? only remember, that if, by refus- 
ing to suffer for the advantage of the body, the foot ceases to be a 
foot, so do you, by refusing to suffer for. the good of society, cease to 
be a man." 

The doctrine of the rejection of every selfish motive of conduct 
assumed a more amiable and inviting form, in the hands of the 
Eclectics, more especially as it has been taught by those modem 
philosophers who may be said to have i^evived and improved the 
Eclectic system. In the seventeenth century, many of the tenets of 
the Platonic philosophy were ably sustained by the learning and in- 
genuity of the celebrated Dr. Cudworth, the great opponent of 
Hobbes, and all the infidel writers. It was the doctrine of Cudworth, 
that the only praiseworthy motive of conduct in man is a pure bene- 
' volence, or steady regard to the interests and well-being of his fellow- 
creatures, and he rested the proofs of his doctrine upon the truths of 
natural religion, or the contemplation of the divine attributes. Bene- 
volence, said he, appears to be the governing attribute of the Deity, 
since he has thereby been led to the formation of a universe of ani- 
mated and rational beings, capable of enjoying happiness themselves, 
but of imparting none to their maker, whose happiness is perfect, and 
incapable of increase. It becomes us, therefore, as far as in our 



' " Cest la source des combats des philosophes, dont les bns ont prls a tUcbe 
d'61ever Vhomme en d^couvrant ses graadears, et les aatres de Tabaisser ea 
Tepr^sentant ses miseres." (PascaL) 
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power,. to imitate this divine attribute, and co-operate as much as may 
be widi the beneficent views of our creator. 

The system of benevolence has found two very able advocates in 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Hutcheson, who have rested its. foundation 
upon less abstract speculations, and have appealed to facts, and what 
we observe in the world of the moral estimates of mankind. There, 
say they, we find that a virtuous action is approved of in exact pro- 
portion to the. degree of benevolence which has produced it; and 
when we discover any degree of self-love to have had a share in its 
modve, this we uniformly consider as an abatement of its merit. 
« in ^ort,*' says Hutcheson, " we always see actions, which flow 
from public love, accompanied with generous boldness and openness ; 
and not only malicious^ but even selfish ones, the matter of shame and 
confusion ; and that men study to conceal them. The love of private 
pleasure is the, ordinary occasion of vice; and when men have got any 
lively notions of virtue, they generally begin to be ashamed of every 
thing which betrays selfishness, even in instances where it is innocent. 
We are ^t to imagine, that others, observing us in such pursuits, form 
mean opinions of us, as too much set on private pleasure ; and hence 
we shall find such enjoyments in most polite nations, concealed from 
those who do not partake with us." (Inquiry concerning moral good 
and evil, sect. 5.) These authors have likewise exhibited in glowing 
colors the pleasure which arises from the performance of benevolent 
actions ; a pleasure which they justly represent as far superior to the 
gratifications of sense ; and in this way they have very meritoriously 
endeavoured to excite mankind to that line of conduct which promises 
most feirly to promote the welfare of the species. 

This view of the principal duties of human nature is doubtless far 
more pleasing than that contained in the selfish system, and much 
more calculated to produce conviction on the unperverted mind. Yet 
. pleasing and amiable as it is, it cannot be considered as unexception- 
able, and is indeed fraught with consequences by no means favor- 
able to true virtue. By representing actions as meritorious solely in 
proportion to the good which they confer upon our fellow-creatures, 
it audiorises the dangerous doctrine, that the means are sanctioned 
by the end. On such a principle, theft, robbery, and every kind of 
violence, might be justified, as they may be made the means of bene- 
fiting certain individuals ; and to take away the superfluities of the 
rich and bestow them on the poor, would certainly be a benevolent 
action, even though accomplished by unlawful means. According 
to this system, too, there would neither be merit nor demerit in those 
actions which did not directly affect the interests of our neighbours ; 
so that we might tell the truth or not, as it suited us, if the lie did no 
harm to any one ; or in conferring a favor, we might bestow it on an 
indifferent person, as well as upon one who had obliged us, since the 
good produced, in both cases, would be precisely the same. Thus 
It appears that the system of benevolenc;^ makes no provision for such 
virtues as veracity, honesty, or gratitude. The same inordinate love 
of simplicity, which we perceive in the selfish theory of duty, is also 
manifest in the system ot benevolence ; like the selfish system, it ezhi- 
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bits a partial and incomplete, though doubtless a far more amiable and 
attractive, view of human nature. 

Many writers upon morality, who have evinced the strongest inter- 
est in the welfare of the human race, have beeii inclined to deduce 
man's perception of duty, or of that line of conduct which he ought 
to pursue, from the principle of piety, or an obedience to the will of 
God ; such is the foundation on which a late eminent writer on 
morals, Archdeacon Paley, chooses to rest the obligations of moral 
sanction : but though it be granted that the divine will is paramount 
to every other consideration, it is difficult to conceive how unassisted 
reason can attain to the knowledge of the divine will, unless we sup- 
pose certain principles of moral discrimination to be inherent in man, 
by means of which he is enabled to infer what may be the will of the 
Divinity in particular cases of conduct. 

All of these systems of duty seem alike to err from an undue regard 
to simplicity, and a desire to reduce to some one principle the various 
motives by which men are prompted to act, when they duly perform 
their part in the great drama of life. The truth appears to be, that 
the motives of human conduct are of a nature by far too complicated 
to admit of being reduced to any one generally pervading principle, 
and the relations in which man is placed are such as to subject him 
to the obligation of more than one general class of duties. His duties; 
however, or leading principles of action, may be reduced to a Tew 
general classes, without much difficulty '; and if these classes seem to 
' be essentially distinct from each other, or not included the one within 
the other, tiiis is certainly a much safer way of treating of many 
duties, or active principles, than the attempt to derive them all from 
one source. 

Under one or other of the three following heads, the active princi- 
ples of man seem naturally to arrange themselves— 1st. Those active 
principles which are selfish, or which tend chiefly to promote the 
advantage of the individual. 2d. Those which are social, or which 
have other men for their object. Sd. Those which are moral, or 
which seem to have a higher sanction than either our own advantage, 
or the interest of society. On-each of these classes of active princi- 
ples^ I shall make a few observations. 



The -Scholiast on Hephastion, and an Ode of Anacreon mutually 

illustrate^* 

1 HE Scholiast, in chapter 7. ^} rtv 'Atcttt^rriUvj (see Gaisford's 
Hephsestion, p. 172.) describes the ancient Anacreontic verse, as 
Composed of an iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

In this metre we have a fragment, preserved in Hephsestion, 

Kit ftxtnfun X* 00 ftxhdfutt. 

But Hephsestion informs us also, (p. 29. Gaisford's Heph*) that 
Anacreon composed whole Odes in it. 
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The Scholiast then proceeds as follows : 

»S>Ji ^>ma-tf «i««v;, r^ it ivc Mvxw/iMr xu,i i^titj^irrtu ei fat «&«i tfyAMrdtM*- , 
r$9f Mm iif iaf/tfitvf, x«i vt^inmif ruXXet^ntj •Uu 

tinim rov Tvpft^tdv, xal he rou ftu^cfoi, ijrdt r6v riFwiiiUv xtit i^u h fth 
"Zm i% «r%.x»i u,7ch ^e^tdfcfiov H^^irxt o roiovrt^ ^X^* ** '''* ^* '''"' 

As the learned Editor of Hephsestion has left the word xovKdi/Xi^f 
unexpired, I will hazard a conjecture as to its meaning. I believe 
it to be a Greek, or rather Romaic, word, formed from the barbarous 
Latin cuculium, a diminutive from cucullus. It is then the cowl or 
cupola to the house, or stanza of six lines. 

The Anacreontic Ode, which is composed after the preceding rule, 
is 62 in Barnes's edition. I will transcribe the whole by way of 
illustration. 

'ifu^h x^Jiroq y^Unmf 
VdfUf fiilr^io ^v\ec%, 

'TfiMi OTtyc^if xvixlf»ff 
* IfM^tf, ytfjKoy, Tlet^hif, 

Af^xce T9}y mitify df^xfo, x/ov^t* JMVX<vA<«y 

£y{ffe, f*.i 0-f ^vy^ Ut^ixoi Sy^x. 

Xr0»rixXitq, »np MvpiXXnft 
I^f rtif ^iA*)y yvftuxm* 
KMutfi, Tf^Xf, yjtfi'jnim 
*Tiacv if^ttp imovu* 

Kv^ei^iTrof ^l ^rt^vxcty rtv iri xixtt, 

Barnes, with sagacity enough to suspect that the preceding Ode is 
not genuine, nevertheless wastes his time in reducing each line to 
some supposed metre, and does not seem to have perceived, that the 
whole is to be measured not by the quantity of time, but by the 
mere number of syllables. I have observed in my essay on the 
Lyric Metres of Anacreon, that, as the language declined, rhythm 
became neglected, and was superseded by syllabic versification, 
without the smallest regard to rhythm, or musical proportion, or 
what is more commonly called quantity. 

The Ode just cited is not a rhythmical, but a syllabic versification, 
conformable to the preceding rule of the Scholiast, and consists of 
a house of ^ix lines, resembling in number of syllables, Mta^wxrUi^ 
T§f ii^tif and of a C(nol or cap of two lines, with a hepthemimeral 
csRuie, resembling in number and division of syllables* 

Metuentes patrus | verbera Ibguae. ^ 
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This is the key to the measure ©f this Ode, and whoever reads it 
according to this manner, and gives himself no concern about the 
quantity, will best fulfil the intention of the composer. If we stop at 
the caesure of the cap, and prefix to it the last line of the house, we 
have exactly that sort q£ verse, consisting of fifteen syllables, which 
is called popular, TFcxWtxMi or ^ttfiortKOf* See Gaisford's Hephaestion, 
p. 250. For instance the verse, 

*'lfAt^of9 yetfMt, Uet^infy | Vt^Kit rqy ys?9<y» 
is similar to the popular verse, 

These ■ verses, it is evident, correspond only in the number and 
order of syllables, but do not agree in rhythm, and still less in metre ; 
and therefore do not antistrophise. Such popular verses had no 
existence among the ancient Greeks, and would have been deemed 
barbarous. Eustathius, however, speaks of them as existing in his 
time, and characterises them very justly in these words : i< fih fivrik 
pvfA^tivm AtfAot/yroef, y^XttrreHy «$ eippv6fMif xui o^yrr^rrMt^ et^ Tr^Xv^o^t^, 
(Gaisford's Hephaestion, p. 250;) that is,, if they are pronounced 
with consonants, they become ridiculous, as being destitute of rhythm, 
and are reviled* as exceeding the just measure of quantity. Thus iiF 
we read the Sotadean verse, 

as an hexameter, and make qf^h eoTrJTiev yap two syllabic dactyls, 
we shall perceive 'plainly (not by our ears indeed, but technically and 
by science,) the violence done to rhythm by this incumbrance of 
consonants, and acquiesce in the censure of Eustathius. 

This verse of fifteen syllables, widi a close after the eighth syllable, 
is still the favorite measure in modem Greek or Romaic, and is 
enriched frequently with the further grace of rhyme. This grace 
the modem Greeks have borrowed probably from their Italian 
neighbours, and Venetian masters. 

The following couplet, taken from Lord Byron's Childe Harold, 
p. 275. may serve as an example : 

8 7 






It is well known, that the Monkish writers in Latin fell into a like 
mode of versification, in relation to quantity, and the theological 
hexameter^ of Robert Maxwood, such as 

Stratam ne repete, dicit vox divina Prophetac, 
might as well pass for those of Virgil, as several whole Odes in Greek, 
composed by some neoteric Poetaster, have hitherto passed current for 
those pf Anacreon. 

Upon the whole, the versification of the Greek language may be 
divided into three acras, the ancient, the middle, and the modem ; 
and the characteristic of the first is rhytjam, of the second syllabic 
concordance, and of the last rhyme. 

June, 1812. ' M. K. 
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W K now proceed to support bur assertion, that the notes produced 
in the Variorum Edition • of Horace, do not correspond to the Cata- 
logue of Authors, with which Dr. Combe has favored his readers. 
We there find, 

** Bowyer. — Explicationes veterum aliquot auctorum ad finem Ei^miiAj Imrthg, 
4ta. 1763." 
'* Markl.— Jer. Markland, Epistola Ciitica, 8vo. 1723." 

We discharge the duty we owe to our readers, when we assure them, 
that Bowyer never wrote any such work as the Explicationes veterum 
aliquot Auctorum ; and that out of the Epistola Critica, which Mark- 
land did write, not one observation, nor emendation is immediately 
selected, from the first page of the first volume, to the last page of 
the last volume of the Variorum edition. Dr. Combe must have seen 
the Explicationes veterum aliquot Auctorum, yet through the Epodes, 
and the whole t)f the second volume, he has ascribed to Bowyer, what 
Bowyer never wrote, nor was supposed to have written ; what Mark- 
hmd did write, and is known by every scholar to have written : and 
this error is the more strange, because the very book which was used 
in the Variorum edition, was lent in the name of Markland; and 
^because the very observations selected fi-om that book in. the first, 
second, third, and fourth book of the Odes, are properly and uni* 
formly ascribed to Mr. Markland. 

To an editor, who professes to have consulted every passage, quoted 
from every writer, by every commentator, great attention is due. We 
pay it cheerfiilly, and yet we must state the difficulties, which have 
occurred to us, and doubtless ta some of our readers. 

£pod« ii V. 27. Fontesque lymphis obstrepnnt manantibus. 

The Variotum produces a note upon this line, to which |he nadie of 
Bowyer is subjoined : but in page 253. of the quarto work, which 
Markland published in London, 1763, the very same conjectural 
reading of frondes for fontes is made by Markland m the very words 
which Dr. C. ascribes to Bowyer. 

Odes. Lib. i. Cann. 35. ▼. 5. 

Te pauper ambit sollicita prece 
Rnris colonus. 

Markland says, Colonus ruris est quasi diceret nauta maris. He 
puts a stop at prece, and another at ruris ; and he says that domi- 
nam must be understood before ruris, as well as aequoris. All this 
Vol. VI. No. XI. G 
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matter occurs in the 254th page of Markland. It is found in p. 135. 
Vol. I. of the Variorum edition ; and there we read, as we ought to 
read, the name of Markland. We shall now point out an omission in 
the.Epodes; and probably such an omission, as the deceased editor 
would have avoided, for reasons which we know to be solid. 

A* P. V. 439 and 440. 

Melius te posse negares, 

Bis terque expertum frnstra. 

Markland, in the very page, where he corrects the punctuation of 
Ode XXXV. Book 1. proposes a semicolon at expertum, and a colon 
at frustra. Pr. C. passes over this in silence ; and his silence is the 
more remarkable, because on the 5th line of the A. P. he quotes from 
the very same page of Markland a new punctuation, and erroneously 
assigns it to Bowyer. 

Epi8t«vii. Lib.-i« 1.80. 

mutua septem 

Promitiit, persuadet uti mercetnr agellom. 
Mei'catur : ne te longis, &c. 

Markland, in p. 255, would read mercatus ; and Dr. C. again puts 
Bowyer's name to Markland's words. 

Epist. vii. Lib. i. 1. 92.— Pol, me miserum, patrone, vocares, &c. 

Markland, in p. 255, says that Horace, in the 93d line of this 
epistle, alluded to v. 499* of Iphigen. in Taiiris; and here again the 
Variorum edition. Vol. ii. p. 337. confounds Markland with Bowyer. 

Epist. i. Lib« i. L 55. 

— haec recinunt jnVenes dictata senesque, 
Laevo suspensi loculos tabolamque lacerto. 

Markland, in p. 255. puts et after senesque, and in p. 287. of the 
Variorum we meet Bowyer. We must here remark a second omission ; 
for in the very paragraph, part of which the Variorum edition quotes 
upon the. 5 5th line of the first epistle, Markland proposes a similar 
addition of et, in the 100th line of Sat. ii. Lib. 2. 

Ego vectigalia magna et 
Divitias habeo, 
Instead of e. v. m. Divitiasque habeo. 

We ascribe this omission not to choice, but to inadvertence, unless 
some reason be assigned for admitting it in one of the above-men- 
tioned places, and rejecting et in the other. 

Ojdes. B. iii. Carm. 3. v. 64. visere gestiens. 

Markland conjectures, in p. 256. vincere for visere ; and in p. 276. 
Vol. I. of the Variorum, we have Markland's conjecture, and Mark- 
land's name. He reads also, debacchantur, for debacch^ntur. 

A. P. V. 431. Ut qui conducti, &c. 

Markland, in p. 256. would read quae, for qui ; and in p. 527. o^ 
the Var, Vol. ii. Bowyer appears vice Markland. 

Odes. Lib. iii. Carm. 2. v; 14. Mors et fugacem^ &c. 

Markland, in p. 257, would read efficacem, and for this he is 
lightly quoted in p. 260. of the 1st Vol. of the Var. 
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We now produce a third, perhaps justifiable, omission; for in A. P. 
i244th line, Markland, in p. 257* instead of Sylvis deduct], proposes 
educti, i. e. educati. But this conjecture is left unnoticed in the 
Variorum edition, and was unmarked in the book sent to Mr. H. 

Sat. i. lib. i. v. 19. Atqui licet esse beatis, 

Quid causae est, &c. 

Markland, in p. 258. would read "at queis'' (pro quibus) and 
would substitute a comma for the full stop at beatis. But in p. 3. Vol. 
II. of the Variorum, we again meet with Mr. Bowyer. 

Odes. Lib. iii. Carm. S9. v. 5. Eripe te morse ; 

Nee semper udum— 

Markland, in p. 258. produces a noble emendation of this passage, 
made by his learned friend Nicholas Hardinge, and the same reading 
is also hientioned by Dr. Taylor in his Elements of Civil Law, p. 37. 
nt semper-udum Tibur. In the notes on the Odes of the Variorum are 
produced Taylor's words, and Hardinge's emendation, to which, how- 
ever, is improperly affixed the name of Markland only, though Mark- 
land expressly acknowledges Hardinge to be the author. 

Bpodesiii. y. 20. Jocose Maecenas, precor 

Manum puella suavio opponat tuo. 

Markland, p. 258. reads jocosa for jocose, and joins it with puella, 
and Dr. C. brings for\vard Bowyer. 

Epod. xvi. ▼. 51. , Nee vespertinns circutogemit ursns ovile. 

Markland, p. 258. would substitute vespertinum for vespertinns ; 
and in p. 6ll. Vol. i. of the Variorum, the editor falls into the same 
error as before. 

Odes. Lib. iv. Carm. 10. v. 3. 

Insperata tuae cum veniet plmna superbiae. 

Markland reads poena, and to Markland the Veaduag is assigned in 
p. 490. Vol. I. of the Variorum. 

Epist 12. Lib. i. 1. 22. et si quid petet, ultro 

Defer : 

Markland, p. 26O. would transfer the comma from petet to ultro, 
which he separates ft-om defer, and joins with petet. But in p. 356. 
Vol. II. of the Variorum, Bowyer is represented as the author of thb 
punctuation. < , 

We now state a fourth instance of omission : for in 

Epist. xiv. Lib. i. v. 19. Nam quae deserta et inhospita tesqaa, 

Markland, p. 260. would read tu for nam, and of thb conjecture, 
though marked, no mention is made in the Variorum. 

Epist. 10. Lib. i. V. 14. No vistine locum potioremrure beato? 

Markland, p. 260. reads Sabino for beato ; and in p. 345. Vol. II. 
•f the Variorum, Bowyer is produced. 

A. P. v. 65. Sterilisque diu palus, aptaque remis. 

Markland, p. 263. conjectures sterilisve palus pulsataque remis; 
ud in p. 48] . Vol. II. of the VarionuDi the n^ame of Bowyer recurs. 
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Sat. u« Lib. i. ▼. ISb. Misenmi se conscia clamet ; 

Cruribns haec metuat, doti deprensa ; egomet mt ; 
Discincta tunica fugiendum est, acpede nndo, 
Ne nummi pereant, ant pyga, aut denique fama. 

Markland, p. 263. would substitute commas for semicolons after 
deprensa & mi. - He throws out the line discincta tunica, &c. and in 
the close of the 'next line he would transpose pyga and fama, for all 
which changes the Variorum, p. 35. Vol. ii. gives the name of 
Bowyer. 

We have laid before our readers four (we do not say improper) in- 
stances of omission in the Variorum, twelve instances of error in the 
Epodes, Satires, and Epistles, where Bowyer is put for Markland, 
four instances of right quotation from Markland in the Odes, and one 
instance in which Mark land's name is by inere oversight, subjoined to 
an eimendation, which M. himself ascjibes to N. Hardinge. We for- 
merly stated, that Mr. H. to the best of our recollection, lived till part 
of the fourth book of the Odes was advanced in the press. After his 
death, Dr. C. may, in many respects, be considered as the sole editor^ 
and by him the name of Bowyer is first introduced into the Epodes, 
and continued to the close of the second volume. But why then did he 
overlook the name of Markland when it so often occurs in the Odes, and 
when it there relates to the very book which contains the very emendations 
produced by Dr. C. himself in the works of Horace, which follow the 
Odes? Neither the title-page of the quarto volume, which Dr. C. ascribes 
to Bowyer, contains the name of Markland, nor the dedication which 
follows the title-page, nor Dr. Heberden's Address to the Reader, 
which follows the dedication, nor the explicationes veterum aliqtiot 
auctorum, which follow the tract upon the third Latin declension. But 
every learned reader must know that Markland was the author. The 
joint editor of the Odes had again and again produced the name of 
Markland,' and surely when Dr. Combe perused the firsit volume of 
the Variorum^ to the dedication of which his own name is subjoined, 
he must agaiii and again have met with Markland's notes, sind. Mark- 
land*s name. Did he then suspect any error in his coadjutor? We 
believe not.' Has he given any reason why the Odes speaJL of Mark- 
land, and the Epodes, Satire, and Epistles of Bowyer? No. How 
then can he account for the inconsistency between Mr. Hoiner and 
Dr. C. ? We know that Mr. Homer considered Markland as the 
author of these emendations. We imagine that Dr. C. by some means 
or other, was not well informed about the author, and we further 
imagine that he might ascribe the explicationes veterum aliquot aucto- 
rum to Mr. Bowyer, because he found the name of Mr. Bowyer at the 
bottom of the title-page to Markland's work. We certainly wish the 
mistake about the name had not been committed at all ; and if com- 
jnitted earlier, it might have deprived Markland of all praise ; though, 
by the insertion of the matter, the instruction of readers is provided 
for. It is scarcely necessary fbr us to state that Mr. Mark land's con- 
jectures, &c. are coptained in a work subjoined to his edition of the 



He only produces the name, without referring explicitly to the observations* 
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SuppHces, and dedicated to his friend William Hall. Of the gram- 
matical treatises de imparisyllab. declin. Gr. et Lat. forty copies were 
printed in 176l> and in 1763 the whole wa& reprinted and annexed to 
the SuppHces Mulie'res. As we have never seen the first book of 1761, 
we are left to infer, from a passage at the beginning of the explica- 
tiones, that they were not originally published with the above-men- 
tioned treatises, " ut argumentum praecedens, inamoenum per se, 
laetiore aliqu^ materia distinguatur, admittente simul vel pbscente 
talem additionem libelli mole, visum est explicanda sumere et adjicere 
pauca veterum auctorum loca/^ Marklahd, page ^44. 

We shall now see how far the Var. Editor has availed himself of 
Markland*8 Epistola Critica, which he mentions in the catalogue, and 
which we suppose him to have seen, because he is correct in saying 
that it was printed in 1^63. We shall follow the order in which Mr. 
Markland has written his emendations upon Horace. We shall pro- 
duce all of them for the purpose of proving that the Editor has pro- 
duced none, and as the letter to Bishop Hare is referred to in the 
catalogue, we, in quoting from it, shall consider ourselves as furnish- 
ing supplemental matter to the Variorum edition. 

Sat. i. Lib. i. ▼. ^9. Perfidus hie caupo. 

For which .Markland,* p. 7* reads Causidicus vafer hie. 

Sat. i. Lib. ii. ▼. 63. 

" Primus in hunc operis componere carmiDa morem. 

M. p. 11. reads banc formam for hunc morem. 

Sat. iii. L. xi. v. 154. Ingens accedit stomacho fultura ruenti. 

M. reads in p. 69* Ingesta for ingens. 

Ibidem, v. 182. In cicere atqoe faba bona tu perdasqne lapinis, 

Lotus ut in.circo spatiere, et aeneus nt stes. 

(We follow Bentley's reading et aeneus for aut aeneus.) 
M. p. 81. reads largua for latus. > . 

Ep. i. I. 2. :207. kma Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 

M. p. 91- reads liena for lana. 

In p. 91. M. resumes the passage in which he had before proposed 
faurgos for latus. 

V. 184. Sat. iii. Lib. ii. 

Nudus agris, nudns nnmmis^ insane, patemis ? 
Scilicet ut plansus, qnos fert Agrippa, feras tu. 

Mutatione distinctionis, says M. in p. §2. et additione literae unius, 
«t sensum .Horatio, et partem suam Tiberio restituisse me confido 

In cicere atqne faba bona tu (Aule) perdasque lupinis, 
Largus ut in circo spatiere, et aeneus ut stes 
Nudus agris, nudus nummis, insane, patemis. 
Scilicet? aut plausus quos fert Agrippa, feras tu. 

(i. e. Tiberii.) 

Whatever may be tlie merit of Mr. Markland's conjectures on the 
foregoing passage, the Var. edit, silet. 

Sat. vi. B. ii. v. 90. tu pulses omne quod obstat, 

Ad Maecenatem memori si mente recnrras* 
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Markland, in p. 93. would take away Ihe comma at obstat, and 
place a mark of interrogation at recurras. 

Epist. ii. Lib. i.' v. 25. Sub domina meretrice faisset turpis et excon, 

M. 100. proposes for exeors, exsors. 

Od. vi. Lib. i. Scriberis Vario fortis, et hostiom 

Victor, Maeonii canninis aliti. 

M. p. 107. proposes alteri for aliti. 

Sat. 10. Lib. i. v. 63. librisquc 

Ambiutom propriis. 

M. p. 111. reads combustum. 

Epist. vi. Lib. i. v. 11. Improvisa simni species exterret ntrumqae. 

M. p. 1 15. for exterret reads exercet. , 
Epist. vii. Lib. i. v. 40. proles patientis Ulyssei. 

M. p. 134. reads sapientis for patientis. 

Epist. xvii. Lib. i. v. 6i. Quaere peregrinum, vicinia rauca reclaniat* 

M. p. 138. reads cauta, 

Epist. ii. Lib. ii. v. 28. post hoc vehemens lupus, et sibi et host! 

Iratus pariter. 

M. p. 166. reads — post hoc (vehemens lupus ut) sibi et host! 

Iratus. 

Epist. i. Lib. i. v. 85. Cni si vitipsa libido 

^ Fecerit auspicium. 

M. p. 169. would substitute ventosa for vitioi^. 

We will now balance accounts between the Epistola Critica, and 
the Variorum Catalogue. Markland's Epistola Critica contains fifteen 
conjectural emendations. The catalogue of the Variorum refers to the 
Epistola Critica, and in the notes of the Variorum, we find of these 
fifteen emendations, not 01 le. Though Dr. C. may have seen the 
Critica Epistola, he does not appear to have used it, and therefore we 
may be forgiven for expressing our wish that he had not mentioned 
it in the catalogue of books from which the notes of the Variorum are 
taken. We imagine that in the course of the work Mr. H. intended, 
or was advised^ to consult the Epistola Critica, that it was procured 
by him, or for him, and perhaps put down in some list, and that the' 
successor, forgetting to inspect the Epistola Critica, and finding in the 
notes of the Variorum Edition, that Markland's name had been several 
times quoted, inferred that the passages^ under which his name ap- 
peared, were taken from the Epistola Critica, and we have already 
stated that the word observationes, is not joined with the word Mark- 
laud, even where they are cited in the Odes. 

Of Bp. Hare we find the following account in the catalogue : 
Hare. — ^Jo. Hare Epistola Critica, 4to. ^7^6, 

Bp. Hare is quoted three times in the first volume of the Variorum^ 
and in the second he is not quoted Once. 

Od. i. Lib. i. V. 35. Quod si me Lyricis vatibus inseres. 
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The editor's note tells us, that Hare proposed to read te for me, and* 
very properly refers us to the 263d page of Bishop Hare's work, called 
the' " Scripture Vindicated,'' 

Ibidem, v. 5. palmaque nobilis 

Terramin dominos evehit ad deos. 

Here again the joint editor of the Odes» with becoming accuracy 
and perspicuity, informs his readers that Bishop Hare accedes to the 
ofNnion of those learned nien, who would remove the point from deos 
m the sixth verse, to nobilis in the fifth; and for this, he properly 
refers to the 264th page of Scripture vindicated. 

Od. xxvii. lib. iit. v. 39. An vitiis carentem. 

Ludit imago 
Vana, qnse yortk fugiens ebonid, 
Somninm dncit. 

The editor of the Odes, p. 405. quotes in Hare's words an emendar 
tion which a friend of Hare's suggested to him, and which Hare im- 
proved. The friend proposed quam for quae, and Hare woufd add h 
before porta. Upon this occasion, the editor very justly refers to the 
Epistola Critica of Hare, but without mentioning the page. (It is the 
42^d, in the 2d volume of Hare's Works.) Let us compare the diffe- 
rent treatment which Markland and Hare have experienced. Mark- 
land's £pistola Critica is referred to in the catalogue,, but never quoted 
in the Variorum edition. Hare's Scripture vindicated is twice quoted 
in the edition, but never mentioned in the catalogue. As to the 
Epistola Critica of Hare, it is used and quoted once by the editor of 
the Odes, and in all probability, if be had lived, it would have been 
used and quoted again. We, however, shall supply the emendation 
which the sole editor of the Satires has omitted. 

Sat. iii. lib. ii. v. 316. ilia rogare, 

Qaantane? nnm tantmn, snfflans se, magna fuisset 

Dr. Hare, after rejecting the opinions of Bentley and Cuningham 
would read 



nia rogare' 



Qnantane ? nnm tantum snfflans se, magna fuit ? torn 
Major dimidio, num tantnm ? 

Vid. 328 p. Vol. ii. Hare's Works. 

Our learned readers will thank us for digressing a little from Dr. 
C, and stating the words of Waddetus, who accuses Bishop Hare of 
plagiarism. " Sfc," says Waddelus, " di^tinguendus est locus." 

lUa rogare 
Qnantane ? nnm tantum, snfflans se, magna fnisset ? 
Major dimidio, num tantum. 
In qnibnsdam codd. extat, num tantum se inflana, sic magna fuisset. 

Quae lectio maxima perspicuum habet sensilm, scilicet ranam, primum, ubi s% 
leviter tantum inflasset, rogasse ; deind^ cum perstitisset se inflare donee dimidio 
nuyor facta esset, tunc iterum rogasse. Waddelus goes on : 

Anno i722 ineunte, cum jan^ ab omnibus tereretnr Cuningamii editio Hora- 
tiana quae nuperrime in Incem prodierat, ego banc meam de hoc loco opinionem, 
cam celeberrimo Snapio, et eruditissimii coUegii Etonensis rectoribns et ma- 
Ipstris, atque plerisque aliis viris doctis communicavi, illi omnes eam novam 
jadicabanty «t pleriqua tanqnam verisjiimaoi probabant. Hoc ideo moneudum. 
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putavi quia vidi nnper (si probe memini in Epistola Critica in Phaedrum Bent- 
lejiX locum hunc eodem modo explicatum. Vid. Waddeii Animadversiones, p. 68. 

Wishing so far as we can to rescue so learned and illustrious a 
prelate as Bishop Hare, from the imputation of gross plagiarism, we 
shall iirst produce the Bishop's words in his letter to Dr. Bland, and 
afterwards state our own opinion upon the complaints of Waddelus. 

'^ Nihil mimm, tantae eraditionis tantiqne. acuminis vires in hoc loco r^ti« 
tneudo fmdtra insndasse, cum toti animum eo intenderent, ubi nihil eratvitii; 
id enim in versn praetcedcute latet, et levi mutatione omne tollitur, si pro fiasset 
fegamus yitit^? turn, Et hue ipsa constrnctionis ratio eos ducere debebat, cum num 
fuisset, nisi plurimum fatlor, dici nequeat, sed, numfuit? jam antem vide, qnam 
recte omnia incedant 

. Ilia rogare 

Quantane? nnm tantnm, sufflansse, magna fuit? turn (cum ex pnlli silentio 
mentem ejus satis intelligeret) se iterum vehementer sufflans, et jam nuyor dimidio 
facta, iterum interrogat, num tantum? puUus etiam-num tacet ; quod cum totiei 
repetitis vicibus frustra fecisset, tum demum pnllus, 

Non si te ruperis, inquit, 

Par eris — Vides facili emendatione Horatiuip liberari ab iniami ilia macnhii 
q^iam nee librariis imputari, nee ipsi condonari posse noster credidit.'' Vid. p. 
328. Vol. ii. of Hare's Works. 

Upon comparing the words of Hare with those of Waddelus, we 
think that the memory of the latter was defective, or that his judg- 
ment was confused. About the 318th line they agree entirely, but 
about the preceding line they differ widely. Hare rejects Cuuing- 
ham's conjecture, fuisset, which Waddelus approves, and he pro- 
poses /wtY tum, which did not occur to Waddelus, nor to Cuning- 
ham. Whether the Bishop was led by his own sagacity in the read- 
ing' of line 318, or had heard from his Eton friends the opinion 
which Waddelus had communicated to Dr. Snape, we cannot deter- 
mine. We certainly accede to the opinion of Hare and Waddelus, 
who would read major dimidio, num tantuin: But we think that 
Bishop Hare's chief merit is in correcting the foregoing line, and the 
merit of that correction surely is quite his own. 

We return to Dr. Combe's Catalogue of the articles which he has 
admitted. Wad deli Ani mad versiones criticae in Loca quaedam Virgilii, 
Horatii, Ovidii, Lucaiii, et super illis emendandis Conjecturae. Having 
long ago read Waddelus, we were anxious to know how much infor- 
mation he had supplied for the Variorum edition ; we shall place then 
the general result ot our inquiries before our readers, and we shall 
produce, 'with all possible conciseness, the matter which our editor 
has neglected to use, • 

Waddelus considers forty passages of Horace. Upon thirty-four 
he offers conjectural emendations of the text, in two he would alter 
the punctuation, in three he suggests interpretations of the sense, and 
in one he would transpose the words. 

Nine emendations relate to such parts of Horace as are found in the 
first volume of the Variorum, and of these nine, one only is omitted. 
In the second volume of the Variorum, Dr. C. out of 25 emendations 
has noticed only one, and as to the interpretations, the punctuations, 
and the transposition, they are passed by entirely. Now, if so much 
use was made of Waddelus in the first volume, we are naturally led to 
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inquire why so little was made of him in the second. We are at a 
loss to determine whether the absence of so many articles is to be 
imputed to deliberate w^jection, or accidental inadvertency, to the 
disapprobation, or the forgetfiilness of Dr. C. If to disapprobation, 
we ask how a Critic, who had deserved attention through the first 
yolume, had forfeited his claim to it in the second ; if to inad- 
vertency, we lament the relaxation of diligence in the editor of 
the second volume, after so laudable an example of perseverance in 
the use made of Waddelus through the first. Again, if Dr. C.'s copy 
of Waddelus was marked, why did he not, like his coadjutor, avail 
himself of this advantage ? and if it -was not marked, why had he 
greater reluctance to select from Waddelus, through the whole of the 
second volume, than from Bentley, Lanibin, Torrentius, Wakefield, 
Bp. Hurd, and Jason de Nores 1 we do not extend this question to 
Cuningham, and the explicationes of Bowyer, (i. e. Markland), be- 
cause the Editor, perhaps, had a chart to guide him in the whole of 
bis voyage through these little bays and shallows of criticism. 

As Ve do not find any great disparity of excellence between the 
articles omitted in - the Variorum by Dr. C. and those which are con- 
tained in it, we shall do Waddelus the same justice, which we have 
already done to Markland, and we trust that our readers .will not be. 
displeased with us for extracting so much matter from a book, which 
perhaps it is not very easy for many scholars to procure. 

Od. xii. Lib. i. v. 19. Occupavit Pallas tionores. 

W. would read occupabit. In vol. i. of the Var. this is the only 
emendation omitted, and it is (by mistake doubtless) unmarked, so as 
to leave no blame with Mr. H. 

Sat. ii. B. i. v. 81. Hoc Cerinthe tuum tenerum est femur. 

W. would read O Cerinthe tuae tenerum est femur. 
S}it. ▼. B. i. V. 6. Minus est gravis Appia tardis. 

W. would read nimis for minus, and he found his conjecture sup- 
ported by a Vatican manuscript. 

Sat. vi. B. i. v. 53. Quo pueri magois e centurionibus orti. 

W. interprets the passage thus : '* Quidam, per magnos paeros 
ortos h magnis centurionibus, intelligunt filios natalibus claruSi, An 
autem centuriones ita eminebant in Republica * *1 Flavius docebat 
artem numerandl et ratiocinandi. Minime dubium quin poeta^ hie, 
genus quoddam hominum siirdidorum, nummos inprunis sectantium, 
taxet, qui, ut ipsi lucro tantum intenti sunt, liberos suas etiam discere 
▼olebant artes, quibus pecuniam coacervare possent **. Itaque mihi 
videtur respicere foeneratores, quos ideo forsan appellat centuriones, 
quia usura est centesima pars sortis.^' 

Sat. vi. B. i. v. 116. Ccena ministratur pueris tribns. 

• W. supposmg Horace not to have ordinarily empl<fyed three slaves 
tt table, once thought of reading pueris scabns, and afterwards be 
conjectured putris tripus, to which he gives tlie pi:eference, and quotes 
the old commentator on the place, who speaks of a mean marble 
table, or r^KnceXrif T^iice^cL, called a Delphic table. 

Sat. ix. B. i. v. 45. Nemo dexterius Ibrtona est ostts* 
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W. would read detenus, and part of his interpretation runs thus^— 
miror te nescire uti fortuna : adjutor aliquis tibi assumendus. 

Sat. ix.'B. i. ▼. 55. et eat qni vincit; eoqae 

Ditficiles aditus primo» habet. Haud mihi deero. 

W. would put a comma at habet, instead of a full stop, and for 
eoque he would read eo qu6d. By an error of his memory or hit 
printer, he puts non instead of haud after habet. 

Sat. X. B. i« ▼. 48. Neque ego illi detrahere aosim, &c. 

For ego illi detrahere, W. p. 62. would read, Lucili abstrahere. 

Sat. X. B. i. V. 50. r-saepe ferentem 

Piura qaidem tollenda relinquendis. 

We give the substance of W.'s interpretation : De sensu horum ver- 
borum non conveuit inter interpretes. Quidam dicta putant in favorem 
Lucilii, alii e contra in ejus vituperium * * * Culpabatur Horatius 
qu6d dixisset. Sat. iv. Lucilium fluere lutulentum, verum etiam tunc 
addidit fuisse "quod toUere posses ;'' Sat. iv. v. 11. quod hie fusius 
repetit, ''saepe ferentem plura relinquendis.'' Nisi autem haec in 
bonam partem accipiantur, nuU^tenus diluit objecta. 

B. ii. Sat. ii. ▼. 75. ——at simul assis 

Miscneris elixa, simul conchylia turdis; 
Diilcia se in bilem vertent. 
Male distinctusy says W. videtur locus, et dulda jungendum cum conchylia in 
hunc modum. 

. simul conchylia turdis 

Dulcia. > 

Sat. iii. B. ii. ▼. 220. ergo ubi prava 

Stultitia, hie summa est insania. 

W. would read ibi parva, and reasons thus. Si quis agnam gestet 
lectica, eamque tractet pro filia, illi destinando maritum, ab omnibus 
tenebitur pro mente capto : Sed hujus levis et tolerabilis est stultitia, 
si cum' scelere illius conferatur, qui gnatam suam devovet pro agna, 
*' haec summa erit insania.'' 

Sat. iii. B. ii. v. 518. Major dhnidio num tanto ? We have already given W.'s 
reading num tantum. 
. Sat. vi. B. ii. v. 29. Quid vis insane, et qnas res agis ? 

W. after rejecting the opinions of Bentley and Cuninghamy would 
read quid tibi vis] isne] ec-quas res agis? 

Sat. vii. B. ii. v. 10. 

Vixit insequalis, clavnm ut mutaret in horas : 
JEdibus ex magnis subito se conderet, 

W. alters the punctuation thus : 

•Vixit inaeqnalis : clavum nt mutaret in horas 
£dibus ex magnis : — 
lib. i. Epist. i. v. 84. Si dixit dives. 

W. would read Davus. Ad nomen heri quserebam, says he, an alf- 
quid dictum esset de servis, idque mihi videor deprehendisse, exigua 
mutatione pro Dives legendo Davus, quod nomen vulgo ponitur pro 
servo subdolu et callido, qui semper se immiscet negotiis domini. 
Saltem sensus non repugnabit ; si servus prseseuti donuno Baias lauda* 
verit, ille statim illuc conuuigrabit. 
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EpUt. X. ▼. 47. Imperat 'aut servit coUccta pecania cuiqae^ Pro aui^ says W. 
fix dubitem reponere hand. Per peconiam coUectam hie intelUgit earn quae non 
in osiini compara^ur, sed in arcam asservanda reponitui. 

Epist. xiii. v. l*i. Sic positum servabis onus. 

W. would read si for sic. 

Epist. XV. V. 11. Non mihi Cuma 

Est iter aut Baias, laeva stomachosus habena, 
Dicet eques. 
Cpr eqao snccenseat Horatius, says W. qui snetnm iter prosequitar^ Major! 

eniD rdtione qnereretnr equus se verberari, cum rectam insisteret viam Quare 

forte pro equea legendumeguuir : Quamvis et equea etiam pro jumento usurpatur. 

Though we apprr>ve not of Waddelus's conjecture, we will give an 
instance or two of the, use of eques for equus. 

Denique vi magna qnadrupes eques, atque elephantei 

Projiciuut sese. Rnnius. 

At non quadrnpedes equites. Idem. x * 

; — Equitem docuere sub armis 

Insultare solo. Virg. Georg. iii. v. 116. 

Where Servius says, Hie equitem sine dubio equum dicit, maxime 
cum iuferat, insultare solo. 
Epist. XY. V. 29. Impransus qui non civem dignosceret hoste 
W. interprets impransus by bene pransus.' 

Epist. xviii. v. 3. Ut matrona meretrici dispar erit atque 

Discolor^ intido scurra? distabit amicus^ 
W. reads Ut matrona meretrici dispar eniyteque 

Discolor infido scurrae, &c. 

Upon the last line of this epistle, the Editor has honored a less 
probable conjecture than the foregoing with a place in the Variorum 
Edition. For det vitam det opes, W. reads, det vel non det opes. 

Epist. xix. v. 13. Exigusque togse simulet texture Catonem. 
Qnidam codices, says W. babent exiguaque toga. Quid si forte scriptum, 
— Si quis vultu torvo ferus, ac pede undo 
Exiguaque toga, sinmletque ex ore Catonem; 
▼el admittendo Ca>suram, 
^ Exiguaque toga simulet, exqne ore Catonem. 
Hoie lectioni favet, quod Lambinus dicit quosdam viros doctos affirmare scrip- 
tnm in ^nodam cod. tesquore. 
Lib. li. Epist. i. v. 3l. 

Nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in Duce dnri. 

W. proposes nil intra est olea in, and for the position of in he quotes, 
among other instances, the following : 

— Quibus € corpus nobis et tiscera constent, Lucret. iii. 376. 
injiciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis. Virg. Eel. vi. 19. 
Sed fugam in se tamen nemo convertitur. Plant. Amph. A. i. S. ▼. v. 89. 
Nee quo ab caveas. Piaut. Asin. i. i. 106. 
Epist. i. B. ii. v. 70. Memini quae plagosum milii parvo 
Orbiiium dictare. 

For quae Wad. proposes quia, and assies a reason more likely^ we 
feax, to have weight with school-boys, than their masters. 

. ' Marcilius interpretatur impretuum bene suburratumy et inde petulantem-^sed 
dMitituitory ut pato, ab exemplo— Gesner*s note in h. 1. 
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Epist. i. B. 2, 143. ^ - — Sylvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino genium memorem brevis aevi. 

W. would read memores, referring to Agricolae, v. 139- 

Mr. Wakefield, as will be hereafter seen, has the same conjecture. 

EpisU i. B. ii. v. 158. , '- et grave vims 

Munditiae pepulere. 

W. long doubted the genuineness of this reading, hut suppressed his 
doubts in obedience to the authority of consenting manuscripts. Upon 
reading the notes of Rutgersius he found that critic proposing vi nis, 
and then he modestly offers his own, raris. We, upon casting our 
eye into the Variorum, were forcibly struck with the following words 
among the w. LL. grave virus conj, Rutgersius.^ First, we saw that 
virus was not a various reading: and secondly, we had read in Wad- 
delus that Rutgersius separated the words into yi rus ; we turned to 
Bentley's note and there we found that Waddelus is right, and that the 
Var. Edit, is wrong. — Bentley's words are these : Infelix sane acumen 
Aurati et Rutgersii qui pro virus divisis syllabis vi rus substituere 
voluerunt. We have produced Bentley's words, because Dr. C. has 
not produced them, and because we are binder the necessity of obsei-v- 
ing an instance, in which the division of syllables is, perhaps, con-: 
founded with their union. As the Editor consults original writers iq 
order to corFect the* annotators, the readers of the Var. Edit, must now 
and then consult the annotators in order to adjust the text. 

Epist. i. B. ii. v. 164. Tentavit quoque rem si digne vertere posse 
W. for rem, would read dein. 

lib. ii. Epist. ii. V. 80. 

—_ — Cnnctata, or as the Var. reads, contracta seqni vestigia vatum. 

W. after noticing Bentley's reading nan tacta, proposes non cuncta. 

A..P. V. 63. Sivereceptus 

Terra Neptnnus, classes, aqailonibns arcet 
Regis opas. . 

W. found in a Turin manuscript receptos, with the letters in different 
ink. In a Vatican manuscript he observed that the original writing 
had been changed, and that different ink had been emploved to write 
^■eceptus Neptuuus. He thus proceeds — Forte ergo legendum, 

Siverecepto 
Terra Neptnno, classes aqailonibiis arcet 
Regis opns. / 

Id est, sive agger ab AngustQ extructus, opus vere Regiam, immisso man nayei 
taetnr contra ventos. 
A. P. 114. Davusne loquatur an heros, 

W. would read herusne. 

A. P. 248. Offendnntur enim qnibus est eqnos et pater et res. 

Verba, says W. videntnr transposita, et unius vocis in snnm locum reductionc 
forsan vera restituetur lectio ; ita soil. 

Offenduntur enim pater, et quibus est eqnus et res 

Sic planus erit sensus, offenditur pater, sive per banc vocem intelligas senatores^ 
sive eos qui liberos habent; illi enim ciHn maxime conspicui sint in rep. exempio 



1 Query, does conj. in the Var. Edit mean conjungit or coiyicit ? 
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fDodestke aliis praeire debent ; hi quia metatmt filii^, ne ipsonini mores' <!oiTum* 
pantor, dum obsccenis assuescant. Offenduntur etiam quibus est eqaas et res, id 
est, eqnites'et locupletes, qui honestiorem locum obtinent inter cives. 
A. P. Y. 461. Si curet quis opem ferre et dimittere funcm. 

W. found curat in some manuscripts, and therefore he would read 
currat^ which approaches to curret, quoted by Dr. C. in vv. LL. from 
Zeuuius. 

Upon the merit of the preceding emendations we shall neither 
attempt to direct the judgment of our readers, nor in detail insist upon 
bur own. But we contend generally, that they are not more impro* 
imble than those which are admitted into the first volume of the Vari- 
orum, and if Dr. C. selected one in the second volume, he might, 
.without any impeachment of his sagacity, have selected more. 

lo the Catalogue Dr. C. mentions Taylor's Elements of Civil Law, 
Upon the 6th line of Od. xxix. B. iii. Taylor is very properly intro- 
duced to illustrate and defend semper-udum. But in the second 
volume of the Var. the learned critic totally disappears, and as the Var. 
Editor has omitted the only two remaining conjectures which occur i^ 
Taylor's book, we shall produce them, especially as we have no hesita- 
tion \xx acknowledging that we think both ingenious. 

Sat. i. Lib. L v. 29. Perfidus hie caupo. 

Taylor in p. 220. gives the conjecture of a learned lawyer, Perfi- 
dus hie C&utor.' He decides not upon the reading, but produces a 
number of passages to illustrate the technical words respondere and 
cavere in the Roman Law, and as we have mentioned the conjecture, 
we will subjoui, from Taylor, a few instances of the use of cavere to 
support it. 

Cicero, in his letter to Appius Palchfer. 

L. Valerium Juris consultum valde tibi commendo ; sed ita etiam, si non est 
Juris consaltus. Melius enim ei axoere volo, quam ipse aliis solet. Fam* 
Epist. iii. 1. 

He writes thus in a letter to Trebatius, the great lawyer : 

' Ta' qui ceteris cavere didicisti, in Britannia ne ab essedariis decipiaris, 
iweio. Fam. Epist. vii. 6. 
Ovid de Arte amandi. B. i. 83. 

capitur consaltus amore, 
Quique aliis cavit, non cavit ipse sibi. « 

Plautus in Captiv. 1 A. ii. S. ii. 5. 
Etiam cum cavisse ratus est, saspe is cantor cautus est. 

Taylor, p. 421. writes tlius : 

" Slaves in the Greek and Roman comedies, are often very distinct 
characters. Nay, they have been so well contrasted upon the stage, 
that some critics have ventured to restore this passage in Horace, in 
conformity to that opposition of character. A. P. v. 114. Intererit 
multum Davusne loquatur, Erosne. Every one that looks into inscrip- 
tions, or reads the Digest, will find, that Eros was a very common name 
for a servant, as well as Davus. And this is also, I apprehend, more con- 



' Schrader, p. 71. of the emendations, reads providus hie cantor, and seems Qot 
to have known that part of his conjecture was anticipated. 
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foimable to the MSS. Davus was a crafty knave, and Eros a plain 
servant." 

Whether Dr. C. knew of these passages in Taylor, we decide not; 
why he omitted them we conjecture not. But we mean to give.no 
offence by saying, that Dr. C/s coadjutor was apprised of their exis- 
tence. 

Dr. C. in his Catalogue, has given a place to the Sylva Critica of 
Mr. Wakefield) and we, upon comparing Wakefield's Sylva with the Vari- 
orum Edition, find new reason for bringing forward supplemental matter. 
The first volume of Wakefield contains eight emendations, and of these 
eight Dr. C. produces not one. The second voltime of Wakefield 
contains three emendations and three changes of punctuation. The 
three emendations are omitted in the Var. Two of those chan;:es of 
punctuation are omitted also, and one of them is produced, not from 
the Sylva Critica, where it occurs, p. 99. but from the Observationes 
in Horatium, where it may also be found, 79th page ; and this we 
affirm the more positively, because >the Variorum exhibits every word 
CK)ntained in the Observations, and omits every word contained in the 
Sylva Critica. From these premises we infer, without any hesitation, 
that the Var. Editor has not very carefully consulted the two books of 
the Sylva Critica, though in the catalogue he professes to have employed 
them in his selections for the Var. Edit. In justice to Mr. Wakt field, 
and for the conviction of our readers, we enter upon the following 
detail — Sylva Critica, p. 1st. 

Epist. ii. B. ii. v. 105. Obturem patalas impune legentibas aures. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 19* proposes obtundem (which we consider as a 
mere typographical error for obtundam) instead of obturem. 

Horat. B. 2. Od. 3. v. 13. Hac vina, et nnguenta, et nimium brevei 

Flores amoenae ferre jube rosae. . 

For amcense, Mr. Wakefield, p. 1 49. would read Amyntse. 

His words are, Puerum scilicet ejus pro more alloquitur Horatius, 
cujus nomen infelicem immutationem passum est. — He then quotes, 
Serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas. — Vibg. 

This emendation reminds us of a note in the Notitia Poetarum 
Anthologicorum, p. 66,*^ which we will bring forward, as it contains a 
verbal emendation of Horace. Maxime frequens in pueris Meleagri, 
Muisci nomen. Quod frequens in vemarum nominibus, praesertim 
nondum adultorum, fbisse constat ex Polybio, page 424. 1. 9* edit. 
Wechel. et Horatii, B. 2. 9, 10., ubi vulgo prave editum circumfertur 
Mystem, sed Muiscuni restituendum est. 

To semper urges flebilibns modis 
Muiscum ademptum. 
Od. 38. V. 5. b. 1. Simplici myrto nihil allaboref 

Sedulns, euro. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 150. would read curae; after making this con- 
jecture, he turned to Bentley's Horace, and found it confirmed, a 



' Subjoined to Antfaologise Grscae 4 Constant. Cephala Conditae tibri trei. 
Oxford^ 1766. 
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^uodam codice manuscripto, quem miror, says he, summum criticum 
suae correctioni posthabuisse, cum ipsissimum dederit Atticum leporem, 
cujus potissimum fuit studiosus noster. It is curious to observe the 
opinions of great critics on the reading of this line. Even Baxter 
upon this place praises Bentley, and reads cura. Cuningham, like 
Wakefield, would read curae. Gesner is contented with euro, and 
Klotzius says, illud euro exercuit interpretum ingenium, et exer- 
eebit.. 
Lib. ii. Od. xi. v. 15. Canos odorati capillos. 

Wakefield, p. 51. proposes ccronati. 

Lib. ill, Od. iv. — vester in arduos ^ 

Tollor Sabinos. 

Wakefield, p. 151. reads arduum et Sabinus. 

Od. xiv. L. iii. ▼. 11. Jam virum expense. 

Wakefield, p. 152. reads jam virAm expertes. The Var. mentions 
not Wakefield, though it ^ives the same reading from Cuningham 
and Sanadon. 

Od. ix. L. ii. v. 11. — decedunt amores. 

Wakefield, in p. 152. reads labores for amores. 

Od. X. L. iii. ▼. 16. supplicibus tois 

Parcas. 

Wakefield, pi 153. reads suppliciis. 

Od. iv. L. iv. V. 29. Fortes creantar fortibus et bonis : 

Est in javencis, est in equis vigor 
Patrum. 

Wakefield, p. 154. puts a comma at fortibus^ and joins bonis with 
juvencis. In the Variorum not the least notice is taken of Mr. Wake- 
field ; in the notes, however, we have the same reading from Bentley, 
Cuningham, and Janus. 

Epist. ii. L. ii. v. 144. ■ memorem brevis aevi. 

Wakefield, p. 155. would read memores to be joined with agricolae^ 
and we have before produced the same emendation from Waddelus. 
But the 'Var. is silent about both these critics. 

SylvaCritica, Part 2. 

L. iii. Od. 27, v. 26. et scatentem 

Belluis pontum, mediasqae finndei 
Palluitaudax. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 17* reads thus : 

at scatentem 

Belluis pontum medta^ atque fraudes 
PaUuit audax. 

Od. XXXV. L. i. V. 5. Te pauper ambit soUicita prece 

Ruris colonus ; te dominam aequoris, 
Quicunc^ue Bithyna lacessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina. • 

Wakefield, p« 41. thus alters the punctuation : 

Te pauper ambit sollicita prece 
Ruris colonus ; te dominam, aequorif 
Quicunaoe Bit&yna lacessit 
CarpatbiiAn pelagus Carina. 
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He illustrates pelagus aequoris by ireXacyos flaAacrcnjf, from Apollo*- 
nius Rhodius. L. ii. v. 6X0. ^ 

Sat. Vii. L. ii. v. 85. • : contemnere bonores » . 

Fortis ; et in fi^ipm totus teres atque rotimdus^ 
Externi ne quid valeat per laeve morari. 

Wakefield^ p. 57' points the passage thus : 

r- contemnere honores 

Fortis, et in seipso totus ; teres atque rotundus, . 

Externi ne quid valeat per laeve moi*ari. 

Mr. W. ingenuously confesses, that before he thought of this punc- 
tuation, he had not read Bentley's note which proposes it, and we add 
that Dr. C. has judiciously inserted that note in the Variorum 
Edition. 

Epod. 14. Inceptos, olim promissum caimen, lambos. 

Wakefield, p. gg, would transfer the comma froili inceptos to olim, 
dnd he does not take notice of having proposed the same change In his 
observations. We have already stated that Dr. C. has admitted Mri 
Wakefield's conjecture into the notes upon the Epodes, and that h^ 
took it not from the Sylva Critica, published in 1790, but from the 
observations, published in 1776. We read with care and with pleasure - 
three parts of the Sylva Critica soon after their respective appeannte. 
From the fourth part we have lately derived much instruction, and, in 
due time, shall bear a fuller testimony to its merits in the British 
Critic. 

As Dr. C. has not inserted the third part of the Sylva Critica, pub- 
lished at Cambridge, 179^, in his catalogue, he is not responsible for 
its contents. We shall however extend our principle of introducing 
supplemental matter, and for this purpose, we shall enable our readers 
to enrich the margin of the Variorum edition with such emendations 
as we have collected from the third part of Mr. Wakefield's Sylva 
Cijtica, and from his edition of Virgil's Georgics^ published at Cam- 
bridge 1788. 

Ars Poet. v. 99. Non satis est pnlchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto. 

Satis roulta, si bene memini, de voce pnlchra noster Hurdius, sed vir ingeniosos 
Hihil extricat. 

We could wish that Mr. Wakefield^ in speaking of so illustrious a 
prelate as Dr. Hurd, would have employed his eyes instead of trusting 
to his memory. Whatever may be the merits of the explanation, with 
which Mr. Wakefield is dissatisfied, the Bishop ' is answerable only 
for approving it, and if it was written, as we have heard, by an excellent 
and celebrated member of the established church, who lives at Wia- 
chester, we agree with the general opinion of Pr. Hurd, when he pro- - 
nounces *' him an ingenious person who knows- how to unite • philoso- 



' However rough in appearance may be the foregoing words, which we have 
eited from Mr. Wakefield, he speaks with great and just respect of the Blshpp in 
a note, on line 46. of th^ third Georgic. We will quote his words/ to efface any 
bad impression that may be made on the mind of the reader, by Mr. W's lan- 
guage, when he speaks of the word pnlchra : *^ Qos de his tribus versibns (i. e* 
Virgilii), disieruit Ricardus Hurd, Episcopns Wigomiensis, doctrina viri istius 
exquisita, atque ingenio elegai^ti prorsus di^ snnt." 
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phy with criticism, and, to all that is elegant in taste, to add what is 

most just and accurate in sci«nce.'' See Hurd's note. 

As to the sense of pulcher, we shall lay before our readers Mr. 

Wakefield's words, — '' Non satis est, inquit sunimus artifex, secundum 

artem et regulas niox praescriptas, poemata perfici ; non sufiicit pulchra 

esse scilicet, et sine culpa : nc cesse est etiam, ut sint tenera, inollia, 

dulcia, ad affectus excitandos suavi artificio concinnata.'' Haec est 

■lens auctoris, quam verbis luculentissinus aperit nobis Ascensius et 

Acron. 

Od. iii. L. ii. v. 2. Obliquo laborat 

Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 

We shall give Mr. Wakefield's words as we find them in p. 51« 
£t constructionem (by an error of the press, it is constructionam, in 
the Silva Critica) paullo perplexiorem enodatam dabimus, quam nescio 
an aliquis ad hunc diem perspexerit. Et lympha fngiens per obliquum 
rhmm laborat trepidare, non sine difiicultate, per obstantes scilicet 
lapillos et serpentem alveuni, cursum suum promovet : ideoque 
inoram jucundam nectit et suaviter interea susurrat. 
Sat. i. L. i. V. 29. Perfidiis hie canpo. ^ 

Wakefield, p. 77, accumulates many passages to illustrate St. Paul's 
use of xaitrjXsvovrss, cap. 2. Epist. 2. ad Corinth. ; and at the close he 
writes what we shall quote, not from our assent to the criticism, but 
firom our good humor with the pleasantry — Denique, mirari subit, 
doctos homines uUo modo velle aliam lectionem in Horatium impor- 
tare: 

Perfidus HIC caupo : 

Hicnerape, qaem ante memoravimus. Nee, piget dieere! verbo magis apto 
Qti poterat poeta. Utinam a se hoc opprobrium eausidiei vellent amovere^ et 
leg^ caoponarent minus ! Dts aliter visum, 

A. P. 1. 161. Imberbis juvenis tandem custode remoto — - 

Sat. 6. 1. 1. V. 18. Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 89. tells us, that by custos is meant the Pseda- 
gogns in the former passage literally, and in the latter by allusion. We 
Uiink him right, and we suppose that custode in the A. P. has been 
long understood by every learned reader in the same manner. 

Sat. iii. B. it v. 7^. Malis ridentem alienis. 

Mr. W. p. 105. gives this interpretation : immodice ridentem, nee 
^enis exercendis parcentem, quasi alienis ; et prouide nihil doloris et 
mcoromodi hinc sperantem. 

He (|note8 from the Etymologicum Magnum, /rfpoyvadof Tinrot, i ffxXnpoo-To^of, 
Jwi Totff yya9ei; tig fxn liioig ^pw|uc«of, and from the Pan. of Isoerates, «o-irip h 
&xx»rpiat( -4'^X'*'^ (tx«AXo»T«f xtv^vvi^iiy, and from Thucydides, B. i S. 70 in H roTf 

'We shall take the liberty of quoting Eustathius on the passage, 
in order to illustrate Mr. Wakefield's interpretation ; 

'ivviof ii oTi TO yvaOfAOig yrXav elXXorptotf, kal vvy liriitolKu^it \tyi<r9ai vufoifjuanwg, 
^{ yof Toi l4»' oT; fjLri a(tof ytKunrag I* 9v/uioD, n Ajutrixaviac Tivdf , {tiw*f ^afxh yiXav 
vtuiiaif W7«fp xal rovf Wfif /Siav lo-dtovTa;, aXXorpioif ia-9isiv ym9fJt,9iSf m; TbJv olxtiwf 
Wt* ixnOvTm, n^ i^rly h roiovro; ylXutf, «Tfp6; T»f «e»p» tJv o-ap^OMfey. • • • "ETi H 

Vol. vu No. v. • "R 
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ly o-wfJut<nv tXvai, Ato xa\ uTrnWoTfimrai TCmg avroi re twv olxdaa cufxarwi^ %a\ ttSrti 
Utivwv, wVti BoKih wf ^xxoTptoif y«x:av yva0/w,otf . Vid. p. 739. Eustath. Hom. Vol. Ill 
Edit. Basil. 1559.; and in Odyssey xx. v. 347. ofi' nin yyad|oww<r» yt\oiwf 
aXXdrptoxo-tv. 

Od.iv. L.ii. V. 1!^. Compescit nnda, scilicet omnibus, 

Quicunque terrse munere vescimuTy 
Enaviganda. ^ 

Mr. Wakefield, p. llf. would read munera for munere. 

Leaving the probability of this emendation to the judgment of 
learned readers, we refer them to an excellent note of Broukhusius, 
p. 264. on the following line of Tibullus : 

Sacras innoxia laurus 



Vescar. 

Broukhusius, with great success, vindicates the use of an accusative 
after vescar. 

Od. xxxi. Lib.iv. 112. Vina Syra reparata merce. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 187. approves of Bentley*s interpretation, and 
adds reparata, i. e. condiUi, reuovata, Syris aromatibus, sua scilicet 
ipsius mercatura. Hie est o olvog ohdSrjg Hippocratis. 

In Mr. Wakefield's edition of the Georgics, p. 24. he re-considejr» 
and explains, at some length, the coalescence of vowels into one 
syllable, at the end of a line> and he again mentioas his conjecture of 
nee for aut in 

Sat. ii. B. ii. v. 22. Nee ostrea 

Nee scams. • 

Upon this opinion of Mr. Wakefield, we shall speak at large on some 

future occasion, and at present we shall only say, that Mr. W. had 

made the saine conjecture in his observations published in 1776, aihd 

that his words are printed faithfully in the Variorum, p. 159* '^o^- ii* 

In p. 35. of the Geor. Mr. W. would point the following passage in 

this manner : 

Prudens faturi temporis, exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Dens. 

Wakefield joins tempons with prudens ; whereas it is generally, and 

we think justly, supposed to fellow exitum. In p. 37- Mr. W. quoties, 

from the l4th ode of the fourth book, diluviem meditatur agris, but 

acknowledges the foYce of Bentley's arguments for reading minitatur. 

In p. 41 . Mr. W. would read tu ' pulses (for pulsas) omne quod 

obstaty in the 30th line of the 6th Sat. B. ii. Mr. W. in p. 73. of the 

Georgics, offers an emendation of the following passage in Od. xvr. 

B. ii. 

\ Qnid terras alio calentes 

Sole mutamus ? patriae qnis exsnl 
Se quoqne fhgit ? 

He reads patria for patriae, and points the line thus^ 

iSole mntsimns patria ? 



' Markland also reads pulies in p. 93. of the Epistola Critica* 
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P. 78. he has many emendations. 

Od. ix. Lib. ii. v. 27. Medumque flamen, geatibos additum 

Victis, minores volvere vertices. 

He would read minorem, and quotes from Sat. iii. B. ii. tantocertare 
minorem. Now he had made the same emendation, and produced the 
same line to support it, in p. 78. of his observations ; and of this we 
are the more desirous to inform our readers, because this emendation 
is judiciously admitted into the Variorum, and because Mr. W. inthid 
very note, has inserted two conjecture's, which occur in other parts of 
his writings. One we have already given, and now we shall bring 
forward the other. 

In Od. xxvii. L. iii. he reads at for et before scatentem ; but this 
correction is found in the Silva Critica, p. l6. part 2. 

Mr. W. objects to medias fraudes. His worcis are : *' Quid autem 

sibi vult medias fraudes, hoc equidem nunquam potui discere, aut divi- 

oare, et aliis explicandum vellem." We believe that fraudes means 

pepcula caeca. It is used for damnum or periculum, by Horace, in 

Od. xix. B. ii. v. ip. . 

Nodo coerces viperino 
Bistonidum sine fraude crines. 

Where the old scholiast says, sme noxa. So Virgil, in 1. 72. Mn, 10. 
Qois dens in frandem, quae dura potentia nostri est ? 

We shall add the note of Servius. In fraudem autem in periculum : 
ita enim in jure lectum est. Fraudi erit ilia res, id est periculo.— 
Heyne says, in fraudem : est malum, ottyj,- ut toties periculum Servius 
interpretatur. 

Mr. W. in p. 78. would read. Ode xxxvii. Lib. i, v. 25. Ansa ut 
jacentem for et. And then he writes as follows : Hinc etiam recte 
explicandus est Horatius et distinguendus ad Od. 1.4. 4. 53. ubi misere 
rem agunt interpretes pro sua sagacitate. 

Gens, quae cremato fortis ab Ilio, 
Jactata Ttiscis eeqnoribus sacra, 
Natos^ue, maturosaue patres 
Pertalit Ausonias aa nrbes : 
Dnris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algid6, 
Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes auimumque ferro. 

i. e. ot ilex ducit opes, ita haec gens fortior evasit ob crematum Ilium et sacra 
jactata, nongens. 

Raptos qui ex hoste penates 
Classe veho-mecum, Mn. i. v. 382. 

feror exsul in altran 

Cum sociis, natoque, Penatibus, et magnis Dis. ^n. iii. 2« 

Mr. W. p. 83. corrects the 3Sth line of Epist. xVii. B. i. 

Quid? qui pervenit, fecitneviriliter? 

Mr. W. reads provenit forpervenit. 

We shall give Mr. W.'s words from p. 89. upon a very important 
passage in the Ars Poet. 
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Syllaba longa bre\^ subjecta vocatnr Iambus 
Pes citos ; node etiam trimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen lambeis. Coin senos redderet ictos, 
Primas ad extremum similis sibi, oon ita pridem, 
Tardior at panlo graviorque veniret ad aures, 
Spondeos stabiles in jura paterna recepit 
Commodus et patiens, v. 2^1. 

I. e. Longa s^Ilaba post brevem vocatur Iambus ; pes cilus, unde (ex qua 
celeritate, ul optime vetus interpres) nomen citis ^v. Od. i. 16. 24. ut a xvhMi 
Av^^eic di^nguerentnr)'jussit dari trimetris lambeis. Cum vero hie Iambus ab 
imtio versus ad finem similis sibi ictus omnes suos redderet, non ita pridem, &c* 
quae sequuntur enim plana per se cuivis sunt. 

We believe that Mr. W/s interpretation is not to be found in any 
edition of Horace ; but we assure him, that long before the publica- 
tion of his Virgil, it had occurred to his, and that we we're accustomed 
to illustrate it by the following verses of Ovid:' 



' Burman, in his notes on these lines, mentions the strange opinion of a critic^ 
wha supposed Ovid to speak of the Oitalectic Iambic, and refers him to Memla, 
and the notes of Bersman, to be convinced, or rather ii^rmed, that th6 poet 
speaks of the Scazon. 

It may be worth while to remark, h irofo^ev, that Milton, in forty-one lAtia 
tcazons, has fallen into twenty-three mistakes ; for in nineteen instances he uses 
the mondee, and in four instances he uses the anapaest, in the fifth place before 
the final spondee. This licence is admitted into Greek scazons (vid. Hephaest 

£. 17. £d. Pau.) but never into I^tin. We shall give the wejrds of Terentianns 
[aunu: 

Sed quia jugatas scanditniu pedes istos> 
PaeoDa fieri perspicis pedem in fine : 
Epitritus nam primus implet banc partem 
Breris locate quum sit ante tres longas. 
Qnare cavendum est, ne licentii suetft 
Spondeon, aut qui procreantur ex illo, 
Sari putemus pusse nunc loco quinto ; 
Ne deprehenste quatuer simul longs 
Parum sonoro fine destruant versum* 

See P. i. S6S. Mattaire. Corp. Poet. 

Avantius and Fabricius, in their dissertation upon the metre of Seneca, pre* 
fixed to Schroeder's edition of the Tragedies, give one instance of a scazon, witl^ 
an anapest in the fifth place. 

Cum Dardana tecta Dorici ti^ierent igfies. 

L. 6l2, Agamemnon. 

But he is mistaken: for the true reading is raperetis« The verse occurs in a 
chorus of Monostrophics. It is an Iambic trimeter Hypercatalectic, and follows 
a Troch. Trim. Hyperc. Here we should have an additional instance of the 
Itesemblance between Greek and Roman verse ; for if Dardana be the true read- 
ing, two syllables of the second foot are in the first hyperdissyllabic word, where 
the foot is an anapsBst. Now Dawes, in the fifth section of the Miscellanea 
Critica, inaintuns, that in Greek or Latin Iambics the ictus rhy thmicus falls on 
the last syllable -of Iambics, Spondees, and Anapssts, and on the penultimate of 
Dactyls and Tribrachs admitted into Iambic verse : nUtrixa fxaXa is, we believe, 
an exception iiv Greek ; but the rule certainly holds good in the tragic and 
comic writers among the Greeks, and in Terence. Let us pursue this subject 
a little farther : Avantius and Fabricius tell us, that in Seneca there are only two 
instances of the scazon iambus, and that these two occur in the Agamemnon : 

Cum Dardana tecta Dorici n^yerent ignes, 
, Fatale munus Danaum traximus nostra. 

It has been already ^bscrved, that the true reading in the former line i^ 
rapiriHs, and that the Terse, therefore, ceases to be a scazon, and becomes an 
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Liber in adversos hostes stringatur Iambus, 

Sea celer, extremumseu trahatille pedem. ^ 

Remed. Amor. y. 377. 



Iamb. Trimet. Hypercat. Now in the text of Seneca the second line is . 
thus read, 

Danaumque fatale munus duximus oostra. 

Here the metre is comipt. It is of little consequence whether we read traximus 
with Avantius, or duxtmus with Schroeder ; bat que, which Avantius omits, 
is necessary to the construction. The transposition of one word will restore 
the metre, 

Danaumque munus duxin)||s fatale nostra. 

Here we must observe, that lines 611 and 613. correspond to lines 626 and 627. : 
in each instance we have a Trim. Troch. Hypercat. followed by a Trim. Iamb. 
Hypercat. 

ID an earlier part of this note, we said Terence, because Mr. Dawes, who 
had corrected Andr. Prol. 23. and Eunuch. 2. 2. 33. says, (p. 212. Ed. Burgess,) 
** Nnllns dnbito quin pauca admodum, quae hodie apud Terent. contra reprae- 
lentantor, ad ixfifiuav a Grxcis servatam sint exigenda; praesertim cum levi 
vbiqne mann fieri possit.** We shall not for the present controvert the position 
about Terence ; but we deliberately omitted the name of Plautus, and we shall 
BOW justify that omission by a series of examples, in which Plautus has not 
tonfonned to the rule, which Dawes afi&rms to have been observed by TerencCc 

Hanc fiU;ulam, inqoam, hie JuppUer hodie ipse ngtt. 

Prologue to Amphitrjo, ▼. 94. 

Ita mihi videntur onma, mase, terra, celum consequi. 

Amphit. Act. 5. 8c. 1. v. 3. 

Cam qusB in potestate habviimus, fa amisimus. 

. Capliv. Act. 1. Sc. S. v. 40. 

Multis et multigeneri6t» opus est tibi. 

Id. yr.Sdo 

Oculomm ^Ttestringat odem in ade hestUms. 

Mil. Glor. Act. 1. Sc. 1. v. 4. 

Objurgare pater hcc me noctes et dies. 

Mercat. Act. 1. Sc. 1. 

We know that with very little trouble we could collect more instances from 
Flantni ; but those, which we luive adduced, are sufficient to show, that implicit 
credit it not to be given to Dawes, when he tells us, without any jiualification, 
** Nee vero in accentuum ratione vel comicis Latinis miuorem permitti llcentiam 
mihi pcnoasnm est." (p. 212.) From the very imperfect state, in which the 
fil^pttentB of Pacuvius, Afranius, Accins, and other -old dramatic writers have 
come down to us, it is often difficult tg speak vrith confidence upon the structure 
of their verse ; but injustice to Mr. Dawes, we must state,^hat with one or two 
4oobtiiil exceptions, dieir general practice is strictly conformable to his opinion. 
We shall ever admire the sagacity of Dawes in his remarks on the Greek vrriters ; 
and onr ears are exquisitely sensible of the effect, which their delicacy and 
oorrectneas must have produced upon an Athenian audience : hence, with the 
exception mentioned above to aifrixa fxaha, we shall admit the canon of Dawes, 
and recommend it, if recommendation be necessary, to the editors of Greek 
dramatic vrriters : '' Severiores Musas coluisse video poetas Atticos quam quas 
in voeis hyperdissyllabseniltimam correptam accentum cadere paterentur." (p. 211. 
Mti$e, Crit.) The ground of this practice, as we have above remarked*, was a 
canon laid dovni in p. 190. where Dawes tells us : '* In metris iambicis iambi, 
qpondeiy et anapsesti in ultimam, tribrachi, et dactyli, in raediam -^^ ictus 
oidit." Our ears are prepared for accuracy in the iambics of the older writers, 
Solon, Simonides, &c. though the recitation of their verses was not accompanied 
with music. But, when we consider the gradual changes, which have been 
introduced into the iambic measure of the Greeks, and even of the pronuncia- 
tion of the language, we must feel some degree of surprise, as well as delight, 
that •van in «ompotiti«i^ not dramatic, the canon of Dawes was generally 
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But upon further consideration we abandoned our opinion, and we 
think that upon the meaning of Horace light may be thrown from 
Terentianus Maurus. After the invocation of the Iambic, in six pure 
verses, Terentianus thus proceeds : 

Vides ut icta verba raptet impetus : 
Brevemque crebra consequendo longula 
Citum subinde volvat arctius sonum i 
Iambus ipse sex eniui locis manet, 
£t inde nomen inditum est senario. 



observed for so many ages. To those, v^ho take an interest in these metrical 
questions, and admire, as we do, tlie discernment of Dawes, the following 
references made in support of what he just now said on the long-continued 
practice of the Greeks, will not be unacceptable. See the iambics of Solon, 
Vol. I. p. 73. au(| of Simonides, p. 124. the scazons of Aischrio, p. 189. the 
iambics of Pbaedimus, p. S61. the scazons of Theocritus, p. 381. 382. and his 
iambics, p. 380. the trimeter catalectics of PhiQecus, p. 421. the iambics of 
Philippus, vol* ii. p. 216. 219. 221. of Heraclides, p. 261. of Pallas, p. 420. 
422. 430. of Comsetas, vol. iii. p. 16. In the inscriptions, p. 26. 27. 29. 30. 
the verses of Leo, p. 128. 129. 130. the avaBnfJMra, p. 140. the l7riypa|LtfxaT» 
A^sV'TroTa, p. 245. 248. 256. 263. 266. 267. 278. 281. 286. 289. 300. 301. 3147 the 
ahiyfAMfu, p. 320. 324. 332. 

To the foregoing passages, which are to be found in Bmnck's Analecta, may 
be added the dimeter trochees of Archilochus, p. 42. vol. i. corrected by Brunck ; 
tiie iambics trimeter ibid., the tetrameter trodtaics ibid. p. 43. In carm. 16. 
Brunck properly corrects the 7th line, by reading lay for tV» : he leaves the 8th 
line uncorrected ; but for dvaXiov we must read IvaXtov, and for c-f I, a-^h^ See 
also trochees of Archilochus in conn, 18. p. 44. iambics, p. 45. 46. 47. 

The learned reader must be well aware, that some of the passages, to which 
we have referred in Brunck's Analecta, were written when the pronunciation of 
the Greek language was very corrupt, and when the ordinary rules of the iambic 
verse were either not known, or not understood. Yet, amidst all those corrup- 
tions, and all that ignorance, the Greek writers were led by their car not to let 
what Dawes calls thel metrical ictus fsdl npon th^ '^ oltimam correptam vods 
hyperdissyllabae.*' No scliolar will be displeased with us for extending our refer- 
ences to verses, which are scattered over the Bibliotheca Graca of Fabriciiis. 
.3ee Emanuelis Philes Iambi Sepulchrales in Phacrasen, p. 542. vol. x« £d. 
Hambuiigi, 172 1. the Carm. of Eman. Phile. in Obitum G. Pachymeras, p. 1719. 
vol. X. Sie verses erroneously ascribed to Pisidas, p. 477. vol. i. the Spheera 
Empedoclis, p. 478;> where in the 4th line we must read yoyao-i for yovucurt, though 
.in the 37th line the writer uses yoivaa-i as necessary to the verse. See many Greek 
.iambics, from p. 28. to p. 30. in the first Dissertation of Leo Allatius de Libris 
Ecclesiasticis Graecornm, published at Hamb. 1712. and inserted by Fabricios, 
in vol. 5. of Bibl. Gr. See a Menologia in p. 64. of the same Dissertation. 
See Eman. Phile de Animalibu8,from p. 697. to p. 709. and his l9nypn|(x/x»Ta,firom 
p. 710. .to p. 715. See also the verses of Joannis Geometrse, p. 716. and Joanms 
Mauropi, p. 718. to p. 722. voLvii. See Jenesius, p. 622. vol. vi. and Heliodtvi 
Carmen de Chrysopoeia, p. 790. to p. 797. We really do not mean to make aay 
.ostentatious parade of references, or quotations ; but we were anxious to impress 
veiy strongly npon the minds of our readers that property of the iambic verse, 
which, amidst so many and so gross corruptions of it in otiber respects, was still 
preserved in the point, which Dawes had the merit of reducing to rule. He . 
would not have been displeased to find, that his own remark upon the Attic 
writers of the Drama was citable of being extended to so many Ufx^fit^oi in 
other kinds of^oetry. 
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8ed ter fcritur, hinc trimetrus dicitur, 
- Scandendo binos quod pedes conjungiinuB : 

Qn» causa cogat non marabor edere. 
Nam mox poetae (ne nimis secans brevis 
Lex base iambi Verba pauca admitteret, 
Dum parva longam semper altera o gradu 
Urget, Dec aptis exprimi verbis sinit 
Sensus, aperte dissidente regula) 
jSpondeon, et qnos iste pes esse creat, 
Admiscuerunt, impari tamen loco. 
Pedemque primum, tertium, quintum quoquc 
Janxere paulo Syllabis majoribns. 
At qui cothurais regios actus levant, 
Ut sermo Pompae regiae capax foret : 
Masis magisque latioribus sonis 
Pedes frequentant, lege servata tameo. 
Dum pes secnndus, quartns, et novissimus, 
. Semper dlcatiut ani lambo servlat : 
Nam nallus alius ponitur, tantum solet 
Tetnporibus aequus non repelli Tribrachys. 

■ Ovid, indeed^ calls the Iambic celer in contradistinction to the scazon. 

But Horace uses citus of the pure Iambic verse, as distinguished from 

^he more slow verses, which the tragic writers adopted, and into which 

'ipondees were adipitted in the 1st, 3d, and 5tfa places. It is somewhat; 

remarkable, that, according to the schema Trimetrorum Senecae^ 

drawn up by Avantius, the Iambic in the fifth place occurs only nine 

times, and tlie Tribrach thrice. The spondee, generally, and sometimes 

an anapaest, are used in that part of the verse. By an error, we suppose, 

of the press, a dactyl is put in the Metrical Table, for the anapaest. 

Mr. W. p. 124. of the Geor. corrects a word in line 113. 6th Sat. 

B.i. 

Fallacem circum vespertinumque pererro 
Saepe forum. 

See Mattaire Corp. Poet. Vol. II. p. 1261. 

For vespertmum he reads vespertinus ; we think this correction far 
more probable than that of Markland, on the l6th £pode> where he 
proposes vespertinum for vespertinus, and quotes the very line which 
Wakefield here would alter. As to. the position of que, no objection 
can be dr^wn from it against Mr. W. ; for Horace writes. 

Ore pedes tetigitqne crura. 
Mori bus hie meliorque f^una. 

parvi me quodque pusilli 

Finxerunt animi 

To the learned reader, no apology is necessary for the introduction 
of the conjectures, which we have found in Mr. Wakefield's third part 
of the Silva Critica, and in his edition of the Georgics. Dr. Q. does 
not profess to have, consulted them, and therefore he is not to be 
blamed for omitting what is contained in them. But the good wishes 
we have for the Var. Ed. induce us to say that we should have been 
happy to find this labor anticipated. 

The Georgics were published in 17S8, and of course the observa- 
tions contained in them, might have been somewhere inserted in the 
Var. edit. The third part of the Silva Critica appeared in 1792, aiid 
as the Var. edit, was then far advanced. Dr. C. might have thrown 
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together Mr. W.'s coi^ectures at the end of his edition^ which 

out in the winter of 1793. 

Dr. C. does not mention in his catalogue the conjectures ap<Ht 

Horace, which are to be found in Mr. Marliiand's edition of the SUvs 

of Statins. But in conformity to our principle of bringing forward 

supplemental matter to the Variorum edition, we shall lay before our 

readers the substance of what Mr. Markland has written about Horace, 

in the work above mentioned. 

B. iii. Od. xxiii. v. 7. aut dulces alamni 

Pomifero grave tempns anno. 

Markland in his Statins, p. 35. reads pomifm anni. Tempus 
pomiferi anni, says he, ut tempus teneri anni sen veris, apud Martialem 
£pig. xiv. 1. 19. de Eariuo. 

Nomen babes teneri quod-tempora nnncupat anni. 

Epod. i. v. 29. Nee ut superni viUa candens TuscuU. 

M. prefers in p. 50. superbi to superni. 

Epist. i. Lib. ii. v. 207. Lana Tarentino violas imitata reneno. 

M. p. 101. would read Laena, short fy adding that he had made 
the same emendation, p. 87. of the Epist. Crit. This epistle waf 
published at Cambridge, 1723, and the Statins in London, 1728. It 
is always of importance to mark the interval between the diffenent 
appearances of the same criticism, for we ought to presume, that a critic, 
after reconsideration, acquiesces in his first opii^on. 

Lib. i. Od. 31. v. 3. non opinias 

Sardiniae segetes feracis. 

The common reading is opima;, and so we find it in Cunningham^ 
Beutley, Torrentius, and I^mbin. Mr. M. p. 225. in his Statins, 
would read opimas, and so it is printed in Gesner, the Delphin edition, 
and the Variorum. 

Ars Poet v, 40. cui lecta potenter erit res. 

Markland, p. 232. would read pudenter, and this reading is, in the 
Variorum, produced from a note of Bishop Hurd, who introduces it 
from the learned Editor of Statins. The Biahop says, a similar passage 
in the E|Hstle to Augustus adds some weight to this conjecture. 

— ^_ Nee mens andet 

Rem tentare pudor quam vires ferre recnseut. 

But injustice to Mr. Markland, we must add, that he has himself 
quoted this very passage, and yet the words of the Bish<ip might lead his 
readers to suppose, that they were indebted to him only for the quota- 
tion. We do not mean to insinuate that the bishop intended to mis- * 
guide us. We observe by the way. Dr. Combe, in translating the 
words of the Bishop, seems to have made an unnecessary and incorrect 
addition. The Bishop says plainly, " the learned Editor ' of Statins:'' 



' We quote from the Cambridge edition, of 1757, but we believe that a more 
enlarged edition has since been published, in which, however, it is not very pro- 
bable that the Bishop has inserted the word Papilius. We wish Dr. C. had told hit 
readers the particular work of Statins, for tliough the Bishop mentions it not, 
yet in p. 460. vol. i. of the Variorum, we have a note, wherein Klotzius express^ 
speaks of Markland as confinmog, in p. 193. of his aoteS| ad Statu Silvam. lib. 
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1>at the Variorum Editor says, Editor doctissimus Paptlii Statii ; with 
safomission to the Dr. ive remembered, and we have since found, that 
Marfcland, Veenbusen, and Cruquius, write Papinius, not Papilius ; and 
we would remark, that our poet, invested with the triple dignity of 
oaoies, was called Publius Papinius Statius. In Gruter's inscriptions, 
we find Papinius and Papirius, but not Papilius. — Ajafain, in theTabulas 
Coss. and Triumph of Verrius Flaccus, we find Popilius, and Papirius, 
but not Papilius. 
lib. ii. Od. iv. v. IS. Nescias an te generam beati. 

Markland, p. 247. would read qut scis an te, &c, and quotes from 
the Ars P. 462. Qu) scis an prudens. 
Epist. i. B. ii. v. 110. Fronde comas vincti coenant. 

M. p. 247. would read certant, quia Horatius hie agit de studio 
seribendi : sed quid ad rem utrum coenent vel iion cc&nenti 
Od.xv. B.i. ¥.35. Post certas hyemes. 

M. in p. 247. would read denas for certas. 
Sat. ill. B. ii. V. 234. In nive Locana dortnb ocreatus. 

M. in page 248. would read duras for dormis. He prints tu for in 
before nive, and so does Cunningham in his text, but, with this note, 
** Tu nive,'^ ita citat. H. Johnson, ad Gratium, p. 20. et ita R. B. In 
nive MSS. edd. 

We have now laid before our readers a series of emendations, many 
of which we should have been more happy to see in the Variorum ' 
edition, than to insert in our Review ; and if any excuse be required 
for the length of this article, we shall find one in the spirit of Mark- 
hnd's words, licve est quod dicturus sum, nisi quod ad Horatium 
pertioet; et ideo non est leve. Markland's Epist. Crit. p. l64. 

At the close of this critique, we return to the Van Editor. In the 
catalogue, he says, Laevinii Torreutii edit. Horatii, 4to. 16O8. But it 
would have been useful to add cum Commentario Petri Nannii Alcma- 
riani in Hor. de Art Poet. Naimius is first introduced by Dr. C to 
hu readers in a note upon lin. 34. de Art. Poet, and he is quoted in the 
same work of Horace, on no less than thirty passages. We must, 
therefore, state what Dr. C. ought to have explained for the information 
of such persons as may purchase the Variorum, but ate not in possesH 
rion of Torrentius's edition. The notes of Torrentius are not con- 
tinued beyond the second epistle of the second book. But the com- 
mentary of Nannius is subjoined to Horace de Art. Poet, and begins 
p. 783. of Torrentius's edition. Vid. Fabricii. Bib. Lat. Vol. i. p. 254., 
and Harles's Introduct. ad notit. Lig. Rom. Part ii. page 384. 



iv. 1. the opinion which Rlotzius holds about 1)ax bone, lib. iv. Od. 5. v. ST. 
where he defends Dnx in opposition to Bentlev, who would read Rex, and adds, 
that Dox is not confined to the signification of military glory ; referring for the 
jostBesft of this remark to Horace^ lib. iii. Od. siv. v. 7. and to the note ti 
Markland above mentioned. 
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LIST OF ROMAIC AUTHORS. • 

JExtradedfrom the Appendix of Lord Byron's new Poem of Childe HaroIiD^ 

by his permission, . 

Neophitus, Diakonos (the deacon) of the Morea^ has pub- 
lished an extensive grammar^ and also some poUtical regulations, 
which last were left unfinished at his death. 

Prokopius, of Moscopolis (a town in Epirus), has written and 
published a catalogue of the learned Greeks. 

Seraphin^ of Periclea, is the author of many works in the 
Turkish language, but Greek character ; for the Christians of 
Caramania who do not speak Romaic, but read the character, 

Eustathius Psalidas, of Bucharest, a physician, made the tour 
of England for the purpose of study (%agiv ftaflijcrew^) ; but though 
his name is enumerated, it is not stated that he has written any 
thing. 

Kallinikus Torgeraus, Patriarch of Constantinople : many poems 
of his are extant, ^nd also prose tracts, and a catalogue of patriarchs 
since the last taking of Constantinople. 

Anastasius Macedon, of Naxos, member of the royal academy of 
Warsaw. A church biographer. 

Demetrius Pamperes, a Moscopolite, has written many works^ 
particularly " A Commentary on Hesiod*s Shield of Hercules/' 
and two hundred taTes (of what, is not specified), and has published 
his correspondence with the celebrated George of Trebizond, his 
cotemporary. 

Meletius, a celebrated geographer; and author of die book 
from whence these notices are takeri. 

Dorotheus of Mitylene, an Aristotelian philosopher : his Hel- 
lenic works are in great repute, aiKi he is esteemed by the moderns 
,(I quote the words of Meletius) jxera tov OouxuS/^ijv x.eti Bsvo^wvrot 
af>KrTos *EAX)}W. I add further, on the authority of a well- 
informed Greek, that he was so famous amongst his countrymen, 
4bat they were accustomed to say, if Thucydides and Xenophon 
were wanting, he was capable of repairing the loss. 

Marinus Count Tharboures, of Cephalonia, professor of ^^- 
mistry in the academy of Padua, and member of that academy, 
and of those of Stockholm and Upsal. He has published, . at 
Venice, an account of some marine animal, and a treatise on the 

4)CQperJUes gf irftii. 

Marcus, brother to the former, famous in mechanics. He 
removed to St. Petersburg the immense rock on which the statue 
of Peter tlie Great was fixed in 1769. See the dissertation which 
ie published in Paris, 1777. 



' It is to be observed, that the names given are not in chronological order, but 
consist of some selected at a venture from amongst those who florished from the 
taking of Constantinople to the time of Meletius. 
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George Constantine has published a four-tongaed lexicon. 

Geofge Ventote, a lexicon in French^ Italian^ and Romaic. 

There exist several other dictionaries in Latin and Romaic, 
French, &c. besides grammars in every modern language^ except 
English. 

» 

iVmongst the living authors the following are most celebrated : ' 

Athanasius Parios has written a treatise on rhetoric in Hellenic. 

Christodoulos, an Acamanian, has published, in Vienna^ some 
physical treatises in Hellenic. 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, an Athenian, the Romaic translator of 
Fontenelle's " Plurality of Worlds," (a favorite work amongst 
the Greeks) is stated to be a teacher of the Hellenic and Arabic 
languages in Paris ; in both of which he is an adept. 

Athanasius, the Parian, author of a treatise on rhetoric. 

Vicenzo Damodos, of Cephalonia^ has written '^ sis to fji^ecrofiig- 
fisigovy* on logic and physics. 

John Kamarases, a Byzantine, has translated into French 
Ocellus on the Universe. He is said to be an excellent Hellenist, 
and Latin scholar. 

Gregorio Demetrius published, in Vienna, a geographical work : 
he has also translated several Italian authors, and printed his 
versions at Venice. 

Of Coray and Psalida some account has been already given. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

vTreat divisions prevail in (lie learned world with 
regard to the quantity of the penultima of Academia: and it is 
with considerable surprise that I hear some persons, Avho affect to 
be scholars, persist in pronouncing it Academia, in defiance of 
authority and analogy. Their argument is, that it is contrary to 
custom, and pedantic, and ungenteel, to call it Academia ; that an 
attention to prosody and the musty rules of school-books is 
beneath an elegant scholar, as the term is. ^' Sic Britto ob vitium 
pedis in versu repreheiisus, ita se defendebat^ Quod Brittones non 
curarent Syllabarum quantitatem," 



i9Z 



* These names are not taken from any pablication. 

* Salmas Fonos Ling. Hellenitt. p. 254. ed» Logd. Batav. 
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For the benefit of the younger part of your readers^ I will lay 
before them the state of the question^ and then leave them to 
choose for themselves^ whether to follow the Attic or the Gothic 
mode of pronunciation. 

I. It was pronounced '^xaSijjxfa in the time of Aristophanes^ 
who, in V. 1005. of the Clouds, says, 

II. And this not only in Attica, but generally. Theocritus 
the Chian in Brunck's Analecta Tom. i. p. 184. 

*'0g ^loi T^v inqctrri yaarpog $iJ(r<v, sTAsto va/g<v 

III. It was pronounced so in the lOSd Olympiad. Epicrates 
the comic poet in Athenaeus ii. p. 59* D. 

Uuvairivalois yiq Mwv ayeXijv 
ILnqaxiVmv iv yvfivota-'ms 
*AKOihifi,ra$f ^Kova-a ?\jiya)V> 

IV. It was pronounced so in the 112th Olympiad. Alexis 
in Athenasus viii. p. 336. E. 

AvKBiov, 'AKoirifiraVy fllieiov '^6\xs» 

V. The penultima bore the same quantity in the 130th Olym- 
piad. Diogenes Laertius i v. 27* favors lis with a scrap of his 
own poetry, which, with the other specimens left by him, make 
us reflect with composure upon the loss of his longer effusions. 
The following line was intended by the worthy biographer for 
an Iambic tetrameter ; and a very delightful one it is. 

Xii§fi I ?<n^ I ksv'Aku I $)}ju.( I a X0(} I So\oi \ ireir§)$ | o-oO 
or "EoTYi I x« ;^' I pij 'AxM I Sijjxi | a » 

VI. Lastly, the Romans in Cicero's time called it Academta. 
Laurea Tullius, one of Cicero's freedmen, in an Epigram preserve 
cd by Pliny N. H. xxxi. 2. 

Atq[iie AcadimuB ceUbratam nomine vUlam, 

Opposed to this host of authorities what names have we i why 
Claudian, a semibarbarous, though in some respects elegant, . poet, 
who lived in the 5 th century, and who writes 

In Latium spretis Academia migrat Athenu 

and Sidonius, a little later, 

Obtiet et qwmqumit toHs Academia aectU^ 

Surely there can be no doubt which mode of pronunciation 
we should adopt. 

I have no doubt, however, that the proper orthography 
of this word is 'AKu^fji^to^. As from 'Axi^uv^pas comes 'ATsiioiv^ 
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^iiay so from ^Axidrniog^ 'y^xaSijjxsia. Horace. Portis Alexan- 
dria supplex, Suidas. *^xa8>3/Ala. /xXijJij a^o to5 aaiispia-otvrog 
uvT^¥ 'Axa^vifiou. xal ouiiTepoo§ ^Axaiiffieiov, Etymol. M. p. 44. 7. 
*iixa^'jxioy. yujxvao'fov. 



OBSERVATION ON A PASSAGE IN JUVENAL. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

1 HE conjectural emendation of the crux criticorum 
Juy. I. V. 155-7, in your last Number, is ingenious, and creditable 
to the proposer. But in my opinion there is no occasion for any 
alteration. Deducts' is put for deduces^ and naturally follows 
lucebis* We have an instance of the same word, used in the 
tame future sense, in Horace's Art o( Poetry, v. 129. 



Recti us Iliacnm carmen dedueis in actus, 
Quam si proierres ignota indictaqoe primus. 
Publica materies privati juris erit, &c. 



r. 



LOCI QUIDAM LUCIANI EMEND ATI ATQUE 

EXP LAN ATI: 

A Joanne Sbageb, A. B. 

BicKNos: Wallicje in Comitatu Monumethije 

Rectore. 



KO. I. 



MiRUM tibi videri possit, amice lector, me, post viginti celebria 
doctorum viroriim nomina, recosnoscendis Luciani scriptis manum 
admovisse, inquit Benedictus. Si veritus est Benedictus ne consi- 
lium suum^ temporibus istis, mirum videretur, quomodo ratioiiem 
jmeam> ciim post bonum Ulum virum Faber, Graevius, Jensius^ 



" Such is the reading in several MSS. of the first authority,^ and received in 
many editions. See Juvenal, Ruperti, Vol. i. p. 17. 
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Gronovii^ Solanus^ Hemsterhusius^ Gesnerus^ Reitzius^ lit alio^' 
taceam^ in Luciani scripta corrigenda studium operamque contule^ 
rint^ lectori vel amico probabo f Hoc solum equidem dicam, non 
quod de Cicerone dixit Gruterus, nuilo auctore hodiemam id 
diem uti nos vitiosiore, veruni in omnibus Luciani editionibus 
restare etiam nunc plurima emendationis^ multa explanationis^ 
egentia. Si vel in paucis e talibus locis constituendis, interpre- 
tandis^ aliquid effecisse Graece doctis visus fuero^ suscepti laboria 
minime poenitebit. 

%* Sciendum est, paginarum numeros, nnicuique emendationi praefixos, ex 
editione Keitzii,' anno 1743 excusa, (nisi ubi nominatim appellatur editio) 
desumtos esse. 



Prometheus Es in verbis, p. l6. A. edit. Salmur. : sKsTyos 
(rXfOjxijfley^) ovK ovTccv avfl^wVcyy, rscos Byvoyj<ra.s avrous dvsTfXa&e, Jac* 
Gronovius rect;$ sworja'as reddit Hactenus commentus. melius 
NON TANGERE quam ita interpretari. ricv^, cum prsecedeiitibus jua- 
gendum, eodem sensu usurpatur quo in Timone, (p. 7S. ^ed. Salmur.)' 
dvr) rov TEfiS Uvpplov, -^ A^iihuovog, yj Ti^iov, MeyaytXrj^, Mgya/3u5^^, 
-^ TL^cvra^^os fj^stovoij^oca'dsls, in Pronietheo, (p. 113. ed. Salmur.) sk 
TTijAoy Jwa iteitolTiTca, xa) ro TEI22 dytivrirov Bi$ Kiyyicriv 7)ya,yoy. in Dial. 
Marin, ix. (p. 203. ed. Salmur.) axpa-nj^ eyeysro tujy Ksgircuy toS 
K^tov, dy TE02 diteiXrjirro, kou KarsTrs<rey i$ ro 7ts\ext/o$. in libello De 
Sacrificiis (p. 350. ed. Salm.) t5 ^BKtKrte '^JkntoKKoy, iyuj y^h (rov toy 
vswvy TEI22 i(rrs(f)oiywroy 'ovra, 7toXXdKi$ ears<pdyoij<rei: Pravam distinC' 
tionem, qu€e planissimee sententm nitarem ohfuscahat, mutavi^ - ait 
Hemsterhusius : quid sibi velit^ nescio ; nisi suspicor virum ilium egre- 
gium subdistinctionem post rsujs posuisse^ operas vero neglexisse. 

Paulo post, in eadem pag. pro d^iog Sy jt^si Joxctf vito sKKaihxoc yvirujy 
Ksi§eu-6o(,i, Brunck. ad Aristoph. Av. v. 355. legit d^iog Sy [j^oi Soycoiy — 
X. r. A. 

Prometh. es in verb. p. 1^, E. ed. Salm. IlroXeiJ,ouo$ ovv i Aiyov — 
"Melius puto ITroXE^aro^ TOTN o Aiyov — k, r. A. Nectit haec parti- 
cula exemplum quod fidem faciat ^oAu d[^o^<pore§(i slyai rd [/^erd tov 
j^syov ro diM^(poy KeitoyUroL, 

Prom, es in v. p. 31. Legendum r\ oJv; oJ;^/ kou B[ji7eciXiy yiyoir dv 
BSlJi,o§<pov Ti ix, Svoly roly d§i(rroiy ^uyradsy, cSo'its^ e^ omv xa* jxeAiroj to 
^vyojji^c^oTs^ov T^Siarrov ; Quod sensisse videtur interpres. 

NIGRINUS. p. 43. Luciano, Nigrinum, philosophum nobilissimum^ 
quern Romae audierat, sermonesque ejus, maximis efferent! laudibus^ 
respondet amicus quidam, eyuj $e ^ovXoiiuriv av, bi om rs, auVcJJv dKOvcou 
tujv Xoycuy, ovSh yap ov^s xccrcL^^oyBly avruiv o7]xai fleaif dfAAo;^ re el 
Tcdl ^ikos, 7ta\ ire ft ra Hfji^oia, goTTou^axw^, o ^ovXo(Ji>Byos daoveiv sirj, Lectio- 
nem banc, multo ineptissimam, tentat Hemsterhusius legendo ovSe yd§ 
ov^s Kara(p§oyBly ay rov olfta* figjx/^. Miror criticum ilium, sKAroy trraSi" 
CKTiy doiaroy, non vidisse qua voce, vel potius litera, menda lateret ; 
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mirwy sanum esse, xaratp^ovstv comiptiitn. In locum hujusce verb! 
substituo KATA#0ONEIN. ovSs yoi§ ovSs xara(p6ovsTy a^vruJy, ol(/,oci, 
6E[ji,tg' olWws rs f I xa) <p\Xo^y xa) nts^) roL ofjioia strTrovSocKMS, o ^ovXoiusvog 
dxovstv stTj, yiarci(p6ovslv avruiv est Illos sermanes maligne denegare. Com* 
positum hoc utrum in lexicis reperiatur, an non, nihil magnopere 
laboro ; expertus quam mnlta lexicographi omittere soleant. 

Porro, (p. 49.) cum Lucianus, Q^virToi^evog, moras nectat, faroiliafis- 
que voluntati niorem gerere cunctetur, in ironiam istam incurrit, 
t»s Ev ys, y-^ roy 'EfjOt^v, Ka) xciroi roy rujv fYiTo^ujy yof/^oy, 7es7e§ooiiM(x,a'fal 
0*0/. soiKCCs yvjy xaxelva ir^oa'STjcrsiv, cJ$ J/' oXiyov rs v^uy ij <rvyova'ia sys- 
vsrOi Kx) cjo$ ovS* airog yj>csi$ ir^os roy xiyoy ifa^sa-Keva^o'iJi.ei'og, yea) wg 
ijjisiyoy sl^sv avrov raura Xsyovrog ocKoisiy, crv yot§ oXlya, xa) octol oliv rs 
^v, rvy')(a.vEig rr, |u,vij|otTj (rvyxEKOfjLKriJisyog. Rectius forsitan legator, oug 
$1 oXiyoy te 'HMIN ij cn;yoy<r/a sykyaro, x. r. X. — dC oXlyov est £^0Li<py7jg, 
N08 subito convenisse ; ita ut ttbi, deprehenso, sine meditationt sit 
dicendum. 

Nigrinus. p. 58. ?ys(m $s ycoc) <pi\o(ro(piccy da,viJLd(rai, lea^ocSEUj^ovyTcc rrjv 
rocauTi/jy otyoiocy kou tujy rrjg Tv^-/jg dyoi^ujy vcarcKp^ovsly, o^ujyra,, wo'itsg 
iv (TiCfiy^ xat itoXu'rr^oa'uiTrcy ^ai^OLri, rov jxsv e^ oherov ^sarirorrjy nf^o'iovra, 
roy 8' avr) irXovo'iov rdyrftcLf rly Ss (rar^dirYjV e'k Trsvyjrog, ij ^octnXsx' 
roy $s fiXoy toirov, rov 8e e%9f ov, roy 8s (pvydSa, Quoniam non sim- 
pliciter de personis in hoc theatro vitae humanae agitur, sed de crebra 
iilarum personaram mutatione, of chance and change in human 
life, vitiosa esse ista roy 81 (plxoy rovrov, roy 8s syP^h, roy 8e (pvyd8a, 
raihi videtur, legendumque TX2N 86 #IAilN rovrov (fia,<n?Ju;g scilicet) 
roy MEN f %d^ov, roy 85 <pvyd8a, 

Nigrinus. pag. 60. leoXv 8£ roirujv o\ 7f§0(riivreg duro), xa) SsfaTTeu- 
fvTg^, ysKotirE^ot, — Mallem ol it^o^ioyrsg KTYOYZ, 

Nigrinus. p. 61. syw jttgy roi ys iroXv rujy KoXaKSVOfj^syujy gJo/Xeo-rs- 
pvg rovg KoXocKOcg VTtsiXrjipa, xa) (ryj8h aCrolg sxslyovg xcc^lrraa-daci rrfg 
virsoTflipayias alriovg, 

Emendandum xal c^^g^or avrolg 'EKEIN012 xMtrroLo-^ai rv^g virs^Yf- 
faytag airiovg. 

Nigrinus. p. 76- nt^oiiyrag ya§ (rwy irXova-iujy scilicet) riydg rujv 
^Ixsrouv 8s7 Podv, xa) nra^oiyysWEiy rff^oo^dorSai roTv ifoSolv, tjv y\J/7jAoV Yi 
7} xoTAov iLEWw(rty v^o^ahsiy. xat vieoiuiiLvr^a-xsiy avrovg, ro Hocivoraroy, 
in jSa5»?oi/(r/. Non dubito, quin substituendum sit 'TIIEPBAINEIN. 

Nigrinus. p. 78. ov yd^ s^sTtiiroX^g, ou^ cog irvysy, 7}u.wv Xoyog 
(Nty^iyov videlicet) xadlxero* fiaSsh os xocl xai^iog 1^ 'ffXrfyrj sys-zsro, 
xai y,dXx Evcroyj^g eVs^^AhV Xoyog ocvryjy, al oJov rjs siifsly, oisxo^ps rr^y 
^y%ijy. s] yd^ ri bsl xdii^s y}8in ^iXoa'o<pujy iffoa'd'i/a<rda,i Xiyccy^ w8s ifs^) 
rovrwv vitsiXr/^poc, 8oxs1 fjt^oi dyo^og sv(pvovg ^v^-^ jotaAa (Xxoit'S: tivi diraXuj 
soiXEvxr ro^orou 81 koXXo) ^sv dyd rov fitov, xal i^saro) rag (pa^sr^ag 
votxiXujy rs xal ifayro8a'rtuJv Xoycvv, ov luy^y nivrsg siffrova rofeJoyc/y, 
"kAA 0/ iilv avrujy, a'^68^a rag ysv^ag ETtirslvayrsgy Evroycirs^ov rov 
tsovrog iqaarv xcCi S.rtroyrai \i\v xjxi o^roi r^g 68ov, ra 8e ^sXtj avruJy 
ti/ fjisysi ey rip cxoifu}, ix>!, viro ryjg a-(po8^6rrjrog 8iEXioyfa xai ita^oSsv* 
<rayra, xE^YfVvlay y^ovov rep r^aiu^ari rYiy ^v^v dTfsXnrsy, dXXoi 8s itdXi^ 
toiroig airsyavricog* viri yd^ aajevs/a; rs na) droyiag otI8s dftxysTrcti 
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roL fisXt) avtols iyj^i itfos rov fmowov, aAX', ix.XvSeyi'A, xoffAithttH 
'jtoWdxis SH, iJi^s<nj$ rrj$ o^ou' ijv 8e irore xai (i<plKrirou, Akpov [lsv ertiXiy' 
$rjv iiersTCH, fiaieloLv d^ oux. igyaXfiroLi TtKyf/i^^ oxi ya^ ait* io^p^u^a^ 
s[J^^oXrjs antsfrfixy^ral itrtis 8s ay Ms ro^6rrjS9 xai Tourtv oui^oios, 'rtourr^v 
fiev ia^i^Ms S^srai rov o^o^ov^ si [juyj trfii^a. f/MXayioig, si ju.^ (rrspporspos 
^ou jSeAou^* ylyvovTM yci§ Srj xai dXgooToi trxo^ot. sitsiSoiv $s ravra wij, 
T^yijcaora %f*Vaj to ps\os^ oSts /a, naAiies^ ra, Sxy^wy x^'^'^^* ^^'^^ 
iifcy, xaAiirs^ ri K^ijrwy, aAA* ij^fjcta. Jijxrixoy rs xa* yXuxjsl fd^iMxxo 
rouTo XfiVaj, drs^yujs sri^svo's, to $s, ivs^isv eJ ^a>jx sutovoos, xa} 
SiaTci^av c?p^fi rov 8is\ds7v, [/.ivsi rs, xa) troku rod (pcL^^j^aKOv oicply^fny. 5 
^, <nu$va[ji,svoy, cfAijy ev xvxKw rijv ^|/u%tjv Trgf *gf%fira*. royro ro< xal 

ijiovrou Kou Sax.^iovo'i [ji^rci^v dx,o6ovrs$' iits^ xa) auro^ sifAtryov 

X. r. A. Male na) roura; Sju^oio^ Lat. vertitur atque huU nostra Hmilis, 
Comparantur inter se sagittarii et philosopbi. proiude kol) roirw o^iog 
est philosophusgue eloquens huic bono sagittario similis, 

Nigrinus. p. 80. Emendandum ovrw AH na) (p'lXocofujy dxoiovrss oi 
itivrss sySsoiTca) r^oAJiMLrioLi dTtiaa-iv, aAA* oJg vitvly n sy rf, (pia-si piAo- 
ffOiploL ffvyyEyeg. 

Migrinus. p. 81.* ro rot; ai^oL TijXs^ou iyiytctj toisTy, Me quidem non 
adm&dum offendU hiec, quam Stephanua vocat, articuli trmectiot 
inquit Hemsterhusius. Si queiii nunc offendat, legat, TOTTO d^x, ri 
TijAfi^oo, dyiyxr} itoisly. 

Judicium Vocalium p. 88. % ys it^cSrog ijpv (ro7s y^diJ^fji^a-t) roS; 
vif^ovs rovrovs ^iocrvrtcia'as, sirs KdSf^os 6 vyja-tdrris, sirs IlaAafitTj^ijj o 

Nayirxioy,— -^ -oy rf, ri^si jxovov, xa9* ^v al ifgos^osTM jSs/Sa/oyyrai, 

Sid^KroLv rl it^vHroy sarou, ij Ssins^oy, dAXa ka) itoiortirocs &? sxatrroy 
ijiLwy sysif xx) ^wii^sig, avyslhy. xat ypv |«,gy, cJ hiKOL(rroLiy (i. e. cS 
^wyijgyra) ryjy iLsltjM hh(ix.a,<ri riit^i^y, on xa0* aura Wyaerflg <f)Uyys(r^cu' 
i^lAi^wyois Ss rrjy s(ps^^Sf in tt^otrSriKris sis ro dKOvtri^yat SslraL' KxtruSy 
is s(ry(dryiy sy6[Jt,Kray tysiy [Lol^ay |y*a rwy irdyrujy, ols ovSs ^oayrj'jt^oa'sa'n 
vjoU aurd. Emeudatio, quam prolaturus sum, nemioi, nisi failor, non 
placebit: itacwy $s sa-^rTjy syifj^Kray iysiy ^ot^ay 'ENEA. (MUTA9) 
rwy Ttcuyrwy ols ovds ^utyri 'rr^io'sari xjx9' avrd, 

Illorum, quae statim sequuntur, sensum non perspexerunt interpretes, 
tov Tau et Vocalium agendi rationes invicem opponuntur. 

Timon. p. 106, xa) xar ixiyoy K^iyoy (Ts^ w ^suSy ysyyaiirars, dito* 
faiyovtrif ita^^wtrijusyoi r^s '^'f/^^f* Scribendum forsitan *AnO$AN- 
0Y2I. 

Timon. p. 114. viro yvirmrocoirooy, (ira§aa-iruiy scilicet) o xaKoSaU 
^wv, x£(^0|X£yo; ro ^^ra^ , ^iAoy; slvdi ouJrovs xat SToi^ovs (fsro vit svyoias 
le^os .OLvroyf va2|)oyra^ ry fio^ai* Distinguendum puto (pi\ous shou avrovg 
xal iralgovs wsro, M svvolas 'J^^os auroy ^ai^oyras rf, fio^a, Haec ultima 
ironice dicta sunt 

Timon. p. 133. Heres diyiti, inquit Piutus, ^ro* avyysy^s f^s* 1 
xiXa^i ^ xaraif^ywy olxpnj^, «x iraiSiKuiy ri^uiOs, virs^v^ript^syos en r^¥ 
yyiSoy, dyr) itoixA?itvy, xa) itayroSairm ij^ovctfv, ois i^irj s^cv^os wy vmj^i' 
ruifTsy aurw, fjt^a ro fji^iadwiJi^a, i ysyyahf ditoXa^oiy, Repurgandum 
i7rsj^vpri[j,svos ^'HAH rrjy yyadoy. s^w^os fere idem est quod virs^ufmLiyog 
ifiri rrjy yydioy. vid. Dial. Mort. ix. circa finem ; ubi loquitur rolya- 
tratus> annos natus octo et nonaginta. — ^Amores (tcfm. .u« p. 426. lin. 
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24, 25.) Callus extremus. — Xenoph. Anab. 2, 6, 15. — Juv. ii. 6Q, 6l. 
X. 208. 

Timon. p. 148. Plutum insectatur Timon, laudttque Paupertatem, 

istls verbis : itdxai (xv^ijuv KocycMv i^oi oLinog ovrog naria-rrjj^ TcoKa^l re 

" nta^aSovg, Kx) iiri^ovkovs eTfacyetycuv, xa* jx^Vo; sTtsysl^ocg, kcl) yihitoL^six 

Kocraip^si^as, koI STrl^^ovov diro^rivag, tsaos 8s, oiipyuj "noLraKiifwv oiirujg 

Aitiorrujg kol\ TTfoJoriKuj^. yj /SfiAriorrTj 8s ifsvloLj itovoig jxe rolg dvS^ix.uyfa-' 

foig xatocyviji^va'rxa'a,, xcc) (j^sr dXyjQslxg xa< irxpprjfrtxs ir^oo'oiJi.iXova'ci, ri 

* rg avavxaTa xajotvovrt ifx^sl^s, kcl\ rcav itoXXuSv sx^lvujy xata,(ppovs'iy 

i'ffai$svsv, s^ OLurov ii^^o^ rds iXirl^oLg difoc^rrja-oco'ci i^ii rod ^lov, koc) Ssi^acx 

iavtg ^y kXo^tos 6 stj,o$, ov outs xoXa^ Qu/irsvujv, ours <rvKo<pcivryis fo^o^v, 

W 8^u.o$ 'jifago^vy^s)^, ovx. i}c>c\Yf(ria,a'rri$ yJ;r}(po(po^7ja'(XSy ^ rv^ocvvog siti- 

fiovXsiara$, aipsKsa-Son 8uva,tr aiv. Scribenduni mihi videtur, xai hl^oLora,. 

Hfrfis yjv TtXovrog 6 'ETTMOS, ov oirs xoAaJ QcoTrsiicvv, oSrs — x. r. A. 

Timon. p. 152. Piutus, ut Tliesauro effosso inauretur Timon, hunc 
ad strenue fodie.ndum bortatur, Thesauruni ad obsequendum Timoni : 
cs ^fji^i, irjcavos ^Dcrou, uVaxoLxrov Tifx^tjuvi rovrouif kx) ird^xo'^s trsavrov 
dys?^<rSou. tmairrs, w5 TijU,a;v, ^adelxg %xroL(ps^oov^ syw 8s vfMv viroar^" 
coiMu. Hunc locum belle curat Jensius (Lect. Luc. pag. 56.) qui, 
Plutum cum Thesauro ejus confundi ratus^ uirotrrrjixoiLai vertit Fobis 
suppositus era. Si quaepiam est confusio, non a Luciano profecta 
est, serf a librariis, cum pro 'EIirSTHSOMAI Aderd, Juxta stabo, 
scriberent vtroaryjroiJLcci, 

Timon. p. 154. auto$ 8s ^Jij it&u-av Tf^idix.svog rrjv ea-yAridv, 'jtvgyloy 
6iKo8oiiria'dfJisyo$ uVe^ rov Srjcrav^ov, ^uovu) siJ^o) Ikocvov svoixiroia'^oci, rov 
wroy KOi rd(3oy dito^cLvwy s^siy ix^oi 8okuj, Forsitan TO ATTO xa) 
tafoy irv^yioy scilicet. 

Timon. p. 156. irXovrsiruj 8s Tijj^cvy f/^ovog, xou ^vits^o^drcu dltdvrcov, 
Ttou r^vfdrw [f^ovos ^^afl' Jayrov, xoXocKslag yccd sitoLivujy (po^nxwy ainjA- 
Xayf^eyos, ?<«« QsoTg dvsrcv, kcl) svw^slrw [jiivoSf sxvruj yslrujy xa) of^o^og, 
ixtrsiwy rcvv oixXuov, koli dita^ iavtoy 8e^iuJ<ra,(rSin 8s8oxSw, ijy Ssfi 
diroixys7y, -^ xvruJ rrrsfayoy sTfevsyKsly, Talia sunt Timonis, ex paupere 
jam divitis, instituta. Quod aliis post mortem a necessarijs fieri 
solebat, id Timon, ne quid commercii cum homine alio babeat, sibi 
ipse, niorte immineute, facere decemit, ut capiti suo coronam impo- 
nat. Ari^toph. Ecclesiaz. 537* <Pxfi^^ KaraXfitouar* wcrffs^s) Tt^OKsif^svoy, 
Movov ov 2TE$ANX12A5) , ou8* sfriissa-a Xijxyflov. videnda Potteri 
Arcbaeol. Gr. lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 183. J^egeudum igitur, xa/ aVaf 
savroy 8s^iu}(ra.(r^0Li 8s8o^6w, 'EIIAN AE 8h dtrodaysTy, *EATTX2< ari" 
favov litsysyn^y, 

Timon. p. 1/1 • ovros, o ro o-^rji^oc svcrraXrjg koCI yifriuios ro 
fid8i<rif.ciy KoCi ^(^(p^oyiKOs TYjy ava/SoA^v, swisy fj^v^ix 'i(ra, irs^) d^srijs 
Aeftciv, Kou r^Jv ij^ovr %a/^ovra;v xari^yofcJy, xa* rd 6Xtya,^}is$ sitatvuiyj 
€Trsi8Y^ Xovtrdf/^syos d<piKOiro &jt\ ro 8el7rvoy, kx) 6 itous [^sydXrjiL rrjy kvXikx 
o^s^sisy xvrJjf {ruj t^cju^ors^iv 8s %a/^£; fjidXKrrx) kx^xtts^ ro Atj^yis \18wq 
cx'Tficov, syxvrioSrxrx siti8sUyvrx^ rols iuiSivolg s>cslvoi$ Xoyois, itooxq^ 
Ka^onyt wcirs^ lycrlyog, rd ?\|/a, kx) roy irXr)(riov "rtx^xyKouyil^o^syoSf xacy- 
nijS ro ysvsioy dyQLttXsws^ Kvyrj8oy si/.(po§ov[Jisvo$, sirtycsKvfufs, KxSdifsp 
iy ra7$ Xoitdcri r^y d^sryjy ^Jfijcgiy 'irjoa'8oK(Zy, axfijSd?^ ra r^i^Xsx nS 
Xiy^xyw diroa'iji.'/jx^y, Mg jutr^Jg iXiyoy roS [j^vrrouTOv xaraXhtor iJi^iJi,\i/i' 
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^oifO$ de) tig fhv ifXooiOvvToc SXov, ij roy cuy [X^ivog twv* oiKXwv Xa/3o<, ?, 

Si creqimus Hemsterliusio, S, n ifsf ki^vslocs koc) difXY^ariocs i<psKos 
significat Totam placentam vel porcum, earum rerura, quae gul» 
helluationique inserviunt, delicatissimum, vel caput coena>. De eo, 
inquit^ quod in quoque genere prcestantissimum est atque exceUit, istam 
loquendi formulam usurpant Grceci, Mihi videntur Graeci de omni- 
bus, quaecuiique in suo geiiere excellunt, sive bona sint, sive mala, 
eam loquendi formulam, de qua agitur, usurpasse. Quocirca o, ri itBf 
>jL'/ysloLg Y.cC\ dtXricrrloLs o(f>e\og interpretor, in se quidquid liguritionis 
et voracUatis extremum est admittens, ut iroiwv, vel simile quid, exau- 
diatur. Vel etiam, Heiluonum et gurgitum corj/phaus. r^p ovrog et 
rw c/, Ti Ttsf o(pB?\.og per appositionem connexis. 

Halcyon, p. 179« aXXa, 'jrpog fccov, too ttots ^pvj Treta-Srjvai rol$ If 
upx'l^i c5 Sooaparegi wg If opvldcav yvvouKsg ttots eyivovTO, fj opviisg 
exyvvonK&v; froLvrhg ydg [jt.6iWov Mvvarov (paivsTUi wav to roiotrrov* 
Rescribendum puto aAAa, 'jrpog $ewVy OTTfl ttots ^p^ Treia-irivon roig If 

Prometheus, p. 185. o jxev Kavxacogy oo "i/^aitrrs, ovTog, w ro¥ 
oiiXiov TiToivu tovtov) frgocrvikooa-ioti Se^o-g*. 7repKrK07r6op.ev 8e ^Sij xpi)|xvA 
tivu l9r<Ttj5g<ov, el icot) Tr^g x'^^^^S yvfi^vog IcrTiv, c5g ^e^aidrspov xaror 
'Trotyslrj rd h(rfjidy ku) oSrog 0L7ru<n 7r6pi<puvYjg eSj KgsfAUfAsyog, Melius, 
TregKrHOTTwiJi^ev Se iJJij xg>j]xvoV rivx Itt/tij^siov, el vou TIS (Kprifivog) xjovog 
yvfjLVog l<TTiv, 

• Prometheus, p. 200. xa5 t/ aXAo TrapaSsiyiJi.u tovtov a/Jtsivov TrpoitT" 
TVjO'oiixYiv, TTocVTcog xaAov Y^TtKTTuiu^v ; Tco TTgoso'Tvia'iiJi.riV particulaiH 
• ^v adjungendam esse censeo. 

Deor. Dial. i. p. 205. /x,)j5ev, d ZeD, xoivojv^crijj rp NfjgvjtBr ^v 
ydp eivTrj xvo^opYjO'Yi Ix <roO, to Tsp^^ev T(r« IgyiorsTui (re, diet xa) <rh 
e^pa<rag tov Kp6vov» Maliem to Tsp^flsv T<ra ipyoKrerui <re OIS xu) av 
i^goto'OLg TOV Kgovov. 

Hoc idioma, quo relativum in eodem casu atque antecedens ponitur, 
licet constructio vulgaris casum alium poscat, notum est omnibus. 
Lucianus lom. ii. pag. 176. hr ATTOID 012 ev ifsirov&s KoXaKsiV 
d^im. Idem. tom. il. pag. 375. d^ia-rov 'XIN olSa iyuj #IA020$X1N. 
Sophocles, Electra 431. TOTI'XIN juoev, "'XIN sx^ig %ffo«', Tu/x^» 
-TTpocravJ/rf aij^gy. Sophocl. (Ed. Tyr. 350. evvsTfcv a-s TH KHPTrMATI, 
''XiriElP Tt^osiiracg, iit^ii^evsiv. In bis locis antecedens expressum est: 
in isto, quern supra emendavi, dativus^ post To-a subintellectus, ante- 
cedens est rcu oJg» 

Deor. Dial. 11. p. 207. "Egxg, ovkovv, cS ZgO, ]x>j8s hpSiv flsAf. 
hdhov ydp tovto ye. Zevg. owx* aXX* Ipav jxgy, cc7rgoLyfji,ov6<rTsgov 8 
«uTo5 gTTiTU'yj^ayg/v. I^r) TovTOig otvTolg a<f />3jtti o-g. IttI TovTOig uurolg 
Sub hacJpsa conditione, Hemsterhusius. Forsitau gVi rouroig AT0I2 
d(flrjwi tre, 

Deor, Dial. v. p. 2l6. rl ropTo ^oLK^isig ; i^ri SsSidi. oli^us^stai ydg, 
r^v Tig a-B XinTsTv bUxt, Interpungendum, t\ rovro ; Socxgueig ; Leviter 
mirantis sunt verba ista, tI rouro; Lucianus, Deor. Dial, vii I. TI 
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TOYTO; Kogyj svoitXog, Idem. Reviviscentes pag. 418. E. edit. Salmur, 
Tl TOTTO ; (psuysfB, vi} ^*a, Tcard ruJy ys x^/^vaJv ol itoKXoi dwifjieyQi, 
Idem. Cataplus. pag. 448. E. ed. Salmur. TI TOTTO; Z%vi? |xgy xal 
mjiLsipL I'Mv syKdviJidrouv ovx. ol^a ^ circus s^a,\T^\snrroci, Idem. torn. ii. 
pag. 746. (II. p. 265. B. ed. Salm.) dttoriXov w M/xdAAs Tt^irs^ov ri 
itrixov, TI TOTTO ; (^ju^^o; didriXoLs. Idem. torn. il. p. 822. (II. 
p. 331. C. ed. Salmur.) fl TOTTO; ditk<pevysv tj d^yv^ai^oi^ixr}, 

Deor. Dial. viii. p. 226. Zsv^. dUvxroL aksif, c5 ''H(^aia're. (uxo- 
rem ducere Minervara postulans) Trapievog ydg ds) diXei fogyetv. iyd 
yoSvj TO ye W ly^oi^ oiiSkv dvTiXiyoo. "H^uitrros, tout* efiovkOfjLYiv* 
If/io) [jLeX^(rei Td AoiTra. xai ^S>) <rt;vag7ra<ra) avTtiv. Z6i)$, ei coi pdhov^ 
9UTM voUi, irXr^v oil A oti dlvvdToov epdg, De bono Jove optime 
meruerunt librarii, qui puguantia loquentem induxerunt. Legendum 
tl (Toi 'HAION, ovTuj Ttolet. ttA^v o7Ja on dSvvdrwv %a^. Lucianus. 
Dial. Mort. xxil. /3oa, EI rovTO SOI 'HAION, a; Xd§cjav. 

Deor. Dial.' X IT. (j^rj d'n'0[j^avsla'd ttots ij Pia, -^ x.a) [xaWov In iv avT^ 
Qvo-A X. r. A. lis, quae adnotavit Hemsterhusius, adde ex Plutarclii 
'A^opfl. Bacr. pag. 523. ed. Wyttenb. 4to. Jijjxoa-flgvow^ de toO p-^TOpog 
tHirovrog, *Afcoxrevov(rt as 'Adrjvaloi^ edv jUr«y»(ri, Nu), slfrsVy IjXff fji^ev uv 
IMtvwriy ai Zi uv (TOD^govootri, 

Deor. Dial. xx. p. 255, doxel Ttg uvtco (rvvoixelv *lduiu yvvviy ixavi} 
fjav, iypoiKog 8g, xou hivwg ogsiog. Melius, meo quidem judicio, KAAH 
fiiVf dypotxos de xa) deivwg ogeiog. 

Deor. Dial. xx. p. 267. Forte 11 APIS, ovxovv gVi TovToig S/Jojjxi 
rofjL^Xov. *A4»P0JITH. gV) TouToig AAMBANIl. 

Dial. Marin, viii. p. 309. xu) Im^dg (Arion) Tropiiisiov Tivog 
xoLxovpyoov dvtpSoVj oog ehi^e ttoXvv iyoov p(^gufrov xu) dpyvpov^ Iwel 
xaroi iJi,i(rov to Alyotlov sysysTO^ e7ri/3ouAgJou<riy auToo ol volvtui. (cJj 
IJeifg) ut opinio mea fert, interclusio est, ad vocem xaxov^ywv respi- 
ciens. reticetur nominativus aliquis ; .puta ro TT^ayju^a, to rixog, Jacino* 
rosorum, (jid quod eventu deprehensum est,) 

Dial, Mortuor. iv. extreni. p. 343. Scribi debuit, cJp^pol yip 

atravreg xcii dyswelg* OTAEN oi^OiOi exelvoig. 

Dial. Mortuor. v. p. 345. xdi^ voa-ovvTog, a ftev ^auAeuovrai 
(haredipetae) Trda-i w-poSijAa* d6<reiv Se ofxoog vitior^vovvTUi, f^v gatcp. 
Magis placerel, £ jw.ey BOTAONTAI 7r6i<ri irpolriXa. _ 

Dial. Mortuor. x. p. 363. luixpov [ulv uiuv, cog opdTe^ to (rxa$/5ioy, 
xot) UTrotroiOfOV lor*, xu) hap^el toL ^roAAa, xa), ^v Tgwrtri M doLTspot, 
oJp^^j-ffTai mpiTpaTrev, Emendo, xci), 5jv PETlHh hii OuTepa, o\xyi<^^eit 
itepiTpafrev, Plutarchus in Vita Pompeii, pag. II76. ed. Henr. Steph. 
71 ydg, Sidirep Iv (rxd^sif ra^ ofKOxXiaeig eTruvKTOtJa-u t^j iroXeoig iVp^uf, 
M\g cv <ryvsA9oO(ra, xai ygvo(*6V>j /x/a, t^v itoLina TrpayfiaTu xaraCTacna- 
<r«(rav xa) xoLTOL^OiKo^aoLV avayraycovKXTOV POTIHN hcolr^aev. 

Dial. Mortuor. xv. p. 399. oioL TrpiriVy *y4;^iAAg5, Trgog tov 'Olva-orsu 
cot e'lgtiTOLi vsp\ tov fiavarow. cvg ayevvriy xa) avi^iu to7v ^iSacxaAoiv 
ft/t^oly^ Xelpoov6g Tg xou 4>olvik^g» YjxpowiJt,Yiv ydg hiroTe i<^r^g fiovXeciat 
hragovgog m JijTguciy vapi rm Twv ixXrjpwv, w fi^ fitoTog voXvg eTij, 
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fj,oiX\ov ^ TrivTcov avaaareiv roov vexgwv. ravTu piv oiv otYiwrj riifk 
^guyUj BeiXov, xa) itipa row HuKoog e^0VT0$ 4>iXofw9V| lo'tog e^pYjv Keysir 
rov ilijXewj §6 vloVy tov $iXox«v8uyoTaTOV rigwcov aVavrcov, Tarffivc^ 
o3t« wegl auTOw S^avosTtrSa* toXX^ aicrvuvr), xal IvavrioTtj^ 9rpo^ ri 
irsTrgotyiJt^ivot trot ev too film, — Corrige6aum ruirsivoi outoo irep) auroS 
Switvoeio'fla* — i. e. frsp) iavirov. 

Dial. Mortuor. XV. p. 401. (^egst Se irofxi^vilav xu) ij xotvowi* 
roD Trgiyfi.otTOs x«l to jx^ jxovov aurov Trswovflevai. Melius xoi ro ftf 
jxtTvov 4TT0 irsTTOvievai. 

Dial. Mortuor. xvi. p. 403. Pro vifofioXiiJ^ahv 'K^ukXsx ntoL^wriSL 
lego vitofioXi^alov 'H^axAia HAPIONTA. Irrepentem, 

Dial. Mortuor. xix. p. 411. Rectius, hyao croi xai ^TUEP toS 
"EgcjoTog itTivxpivQviJi^on ra 8/x*a*flt. ut infra, ouxovv xal vwep ljxatn"oD cag 

Dial. Mortuor. xx. p. 412. Interpungendum ovroo-) j*gv Jr« Km-' 
/Sepo^ loT<v, olcrSa. xai tov Tropifxix towtov, o^ o-g Sieiregao'e, xal r'jy 
^Ifji^vriVf xou TOV nuqK^XsyiiovTct, ?8>j eoopaxas l(nm. 

Dial. Mortuor. xx. p. 4l6. Menippu^: c5 ^eiKxiiFOt) fiiXrurrey tT 
^otBeav (TottjTQV hg Tovg xgarrigotg kvsfiaXig ; Erapedocles : (ue\ayy(p>Sa rV^ 
w Miviim^e. Menippus: ou jxa J/ise, aXkai x^vo^o^leiy xot) rv^og^ xoti 
vokkvj xopvKa, ravToi cs otTry^vipixoiO'ev ctxnoug xpT/ivi<riVy ovx otvo^tov ovrm^ 
^Aijy aXA* owSsv <rff to (ro^ia-pLoc wvri<rev, l^copadt)^ ya§ redvectt^. 

Tantuin abfuit ut Empedoi'les cum ^>sis crepidis (quod profecto 
voluit) combustus sit> ut earum altera ejfctata, rationem mortis illiiu 
indicarit, effeceritque ue deus immortalis haberetur, Diogenes Laertius 
in vita Empedoclis, '/ttwo'/Soto^ 8? ^vi<riv s^uvufTToiVTa. auTOV (tov ^E^itz" 
ioxKsu) oodsvxivcn (ig stt) t/jv AItvyjv sItu^ frupayevof/i^svov hr) robg xgw 
rrjpag tow irvpog^ 6vaXE<riai xai a<^av«(rfl^var '/SouXp'/asvov t^v ifrsp) auroo 
<t>fjX)jv fisfioLiSxroih on ygyovo* 6sig. 'T^TEPON AE rNnSSHNAI, 
^ANAPPiniSeElSHS ATfOT MI AS Y/22V KPHHUnN. Lega- 
inus igitur, tuvtu (re oLTrfivigaxcoo'er avTolg FE }f,gri'7Fl(riv *ASIOTNTA. 
Lucri fit oc7rav6goixovor&ai. 

Dial. Mortuor. xxil. p. 424. Forsitan <ru 8' oux psig ig xojx/(;siv 

AEOI; 

Dial. Mortuor. xxili. p. 428. tov 'Epjio^v xiXewrov, STrsiSav ev rm 
^iojtI yi^tj npcoTsa-lXaog J, xaiixofxevov 'EN rri ^afi^co, veoivlotv evibg 
xaXov oL'ffegyatrao'ion avTov, olog ^v ex toO Trao-Tov. Quid sibf velit 
jffapositio EV non intelligo, Jensius. Miratur clar, Jensius cur 
iy hie pr^iepanatur ; et merito miratur : ubinam enim his similia repe- 
rias. M. du Soul. Ubi similia reperiantur, ostendit Hemsterhusius. 




6uig'ENT6^Qtg edehoiev uv Siaycov/fso^ai. Plutarch, in vita Pliilopaen/. 
pag. 657. ed. H. Steph. hekaCveTou haii^wepeg 6f/i.ov Tovg f/^vjpovg kxarl- 
BW$ ^EN fj,e<ruyx6XM, • Idem ih vita Demetn pag. l652. xu\ njv ye 
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rirs cvaTOKriv xa) xoivooviav avriov IXsysv, ciWeg opvidcov (nregfxoXoyoov 

Josephus. Antiq. &c. lib. vi. cap. 9. pag. 250. ed. Hudsoni. o-u jxev 
iifipXV /^^' '£iV^ pofjL^oiloLy Koi *EN ^opuTiy xoti h dw^axf.v S. Lucas 
cap. 22. V. 49. iroLTd^of^Ev 'EN i/.a^'xpil^cL ; vid. S. Matth. 26. 52.— 

Dial. Mortuor. xxvii. p. 439. Iw edit. Salmur. legitur 6 8e 
^Afa-inr^Si yviponog yup ij^ij, xa) v>} J/'^oux a(rs[j^VQ^ rrjv o^iv s$. to /Sag- 
PapiKOV, ijx^^'^o '^^^ ijyavaxTffi 7re?o^ jSaS/fcov, xal iff I'ou tov '/Wov aJro! 
TpoiTfl^^va*. Reitzius, ad praescriptuin Graevii, edidit 6 de 'Apcraxvigf 
yv^Qonog ya^ i5[S>j, xai vij J/' oux acsfxvos t^v o^t»'> elf to |3«g|3agixov <") 
^^flgro — barbaro more fei^ebat eagre, si diis placet. Sincera lectio 
videtur — y»)gaioj yag ^Sij, xai vij Ji* oux oi(r6fjivog t^v o\piv */25'to j3ap- 
fiapixov, ^x^^'^® '^^ "^^ ^' Significat Crates, in Arsace, ut in hemine 
barbarOf dignitatem multam apparuisse. Sic Thucydides lib. 4. 
pag. 148. edit. H.Stephani, ^v gg ouSe alvvuTOs, 'nS AAKEJAIMO- 
NIOS,ehelv. He was not ineloquent FOR A LACEDMMO- 
NUN. 

Dial. Mortuor. xxvii. p. 440. 6 fjiev yap eTrviXavvev, ffSxocraTnjxwv 
Tiva xovTOy icpofis^Kr^ii^ivog, b iqoL^ lly hrei^ rji ttsAt}) ocTrexpovcaro njv 
VfO(T^>aiVy xoii 'KuprfX^sv awrov ^ axwxij, eg yivv ixXuGruff Se^^rai tJ 
a'aplo'trji tiJv liriXcKnVj xa) rirgooarxn tov Jnirov vjfo a'Tsgvov, tnrh flu/xoD 
jMtl tr^olpiTif^Tog koLUTOv hairupana. Forte JIPOBOAHN- i. e. ip«ui9i 
contum pratentum. 

Dial. Mortuor. xxvii. p. 440. An SieXawvsTa* Se xui 5 '^g(rax>jj 
ff rJf ^ov^uivct hoLfiMoi^ ^X9^5 ^EUTrriV ituyi^v^'f ' 

Dial. Mortuor. xxx. p. 454. ouxoOv bqug 'jroog aSixa Troisig xohiKoov 
^fu£f, tnnipeTag ysvofji^svovg m ^ KXooSa) vpoiTSToiTTe ; 

Quanquam videor mihi particulam banc Trcuf alibi similiter usur- 
patam notasse, tamen Lucianum scripsisse arbitror oSxovv o^a;, 'XIS 
iiixa itptsls — X. 7*. A. 

Menippus, seu Necyomantia. cS X«ige, fteXaflgov, TrgoTrvKu 9' Icrr/a; 
ijit?^ ctf^ «ffi6V(f? (t' l(J^678oy, If <}>aof ftoAcJv. Haec tralaticia Euripidis / 
Herculi furenti debemus. < 

Menippus, seu Necyomantia. p. 457- Quum Menippus familia- 
rcm suum Philonidem' versibus Homeri et Euripidis obruisset, ita a 
PhHonide correptus est, ouTog^ aXX' ^ TFupavalsig. oy yag iv oirreog 
ifji^fAhpoog hppoL^(ihig Trpog olv^potg <f/Xouf. Argumentum delirationis 
prorsus novum, Carmina MODULATE recitare. Ocius reponamui 
•y yag av ovToog 'AMETPIIS hppei^cohig wgog ivlqag <t>lhovg. Sine 
fine nu>doque. 

Menippus, seu Necyom. p. 469* 5e jxayof ev Toa-ourw, SaSa 
xenof^evriv t^^Vj ovx ?t rigeiJi>»lot tJ ^covjIj Tra/XrjxeysJgf he cog oiog Tf 
^v oLvaxpaydaVy Ja/jxovaf ts oftoO ^ivTug e'TrePouTO, Uoiv^g, xa) Epiv- 
vvag, xa) wxJioLV 'Exarijv, xou Iwaivijv nep(re(pov6ioiv, vugaiiiyvbg uff^x 
fiocpPoigixi Tiva xa^ acnjjxa ovo/Xrara x«l ffoXycuXXa/Sa. Probabiliii8 , 
iulfji^ovotg *OMOT TI vivTag kire^o^TB, — 
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Menippus seu Necyom. p. 474. tw Se Mlm'i [lU ri^ xa) irpog 
X^§^v g5*xa(rfl>j 8/xij. rov yap to* JS'ixsA/comjv Jiovycr/ov, woXXa xa) 
dvo(Tict WTO Ts Aicovog xxTrjyogvjiivTU, xa) UTSiO tyi$ ©-xiaj xuTUfjiMgTvpyi'' 
6ivT0L, 7rapeX,6eov 'ApiarTiirTTOSy 6 KtjpYjvalogy {jxyoiKTi 8' auVoy Iv Tifb^, 
xal ^vvarai iLiyitrrov Iv toT^ kxtoo) fji,iixpotj SeTv W X}[ji,algu 7r^o(r^eievToiy 
vctpekvas TYjg Kura^ixrig, xiycav icoWo^g auTov Tcov ^rs^raiSeujxIvctfv Trpog 
ct§y6giov yevs(rion ds^lov. 

Conjecit Solan us rij Xii^eilga, ira^xMsvra, Malim, quod propius^' 
nP0TE©ENTA. , Eodejn seiisu, forma autem activa, occurrit hoc 
^ verbum apud Sophoclem, Aj. v. 1294. 

Oux olcfla, (TOW wuT^og fji^ev og 7rgov<pv 9r«T^p, 
ap^oTiov ovToc neXoirot^ fidp^apov 4>p6yoc; 
At pea. o , og au <r etrireipZj otxro-epetrrarov, 
nPOSENT' uh?\,(f>cp^si7rvov olTisioov TSKveov; 

Menippus seu Necyom. p. 476. hsK^ovrsg de xu) rovTOvg^ hg t> 
netlov l(r/3aXAoju-gv to *A^spo6<Ttov, eifphxofjiev ts oivt66i Tobg rjfji.iisovg ts, 
9C0U Tug Yigootvotgf xa) tov uk>^ov ojw,*Aov tmv vexpoov, xoltx eiwi xu) 
^v\a, ^ionTOD[Ji,ivovg. Tovg jxgv woiXaiovg Ttvug, xa) evpaynoovTag, xaV, a)g 
4»3<riv "Of/^Yigog, dpisvvivovg' Tobg 5s vea\e7g xa) (rvvsoTYixoragy xa) fWtXiOTa 
Tovg AlyvTTTictiv avTobgy hoi to. froXvagxsg Trig Tagi^^eiag, In locum 
Tou Avrovg male substituit Hemsterhusius d\vTov$, pejus Solanus aSovf, 
Reponendum xa) (AaKKTTa TOvg AirTUTIOTS ATTIIN, ha to 
TTOkvagxsg Tvjg Tapi')(elag, 

Charon, sive Conteraplantes p. 491. ^v fte (Tw a<^??, ouSev tcSv 
TO^AoDv hoWoi* xa^aTTSp yap sxelvoi o'^aXXovTai hoXKrialvovTsg Iv t5 
(TxoTcp, outco 8^ xdydt) cot 7ra\iv aiJi,p\vd)TTOD frpog to ^ojg. Legit Hem- 
sterhusius TtaKoLi diJi.^Xv(jorrco. Veri similius, xd^iitsg yoig exelvot 
c^cOJ^VTai ho\Kr6alvovTeg Iv tw axoTcoy o3tco ^ xayd <roi ^EMUAAIN 
«/Xr/3XuouTTa> irplg to $00^. . 

Ciiaron, sive Contempl. p. 500. Mercurius: MiKmif o3to^, 6 Ix 
KgoTMVOg aSXYiTYjg, l9nxpoTou<ri 8* auTw 0* 'EXXijvlj, oti tov Tavpov kpa^ 
fji^svog ^Epst 8*a tov (TTallov fji,s<j-ov, Charon : xa) frotrop hxahcrrspoif ay 
l/X£, CO 'Eg\fJfiy hita^voiBVi og auTOV <TOi tov MIKodvA [ust oXlyov ^v-WuPoov 
ivii/ia-ofjt^ai Ij to (rxa^/Siov, hnoTav ^xjj 'rrgog y^iuagy xiiro xoD apiayctiTaTOt} 
rwv avTaycavKTTwv xaTanaXaKrisig, rov iavaTOu, jMrijSe ^vveig OTtoog uvtov 
{nro<rxeKiZei, 

Merito ultima Hemsterhusio videntur non accommodatissime ad 
integram, quae praecessit, senteritiam respoiidere. Vix dubium est, 
quin scripserit Lucianus 'TIIO^KEAIDEI. nomiuativus rw ^xij (0 
M/Acyy scilicet) ante ro vitocxeXia'ai etiam subauditur, aurov vero rov 
Bivatov significat. Luctator ille celeberrimus, victis omnibus aliis. 
Mortem supplantare frustra studuisset. 
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On the Date of the Clouds of Aristophanes, 

It is well known, that the comedy of Aristophanes, called the 
Clouds, was altered by the author from a former comedy, which 
bore the same name, and which is now lost. The first edition 
of the Clouds was represented in the first year of the eighty-ninth 
Olympiad, Isarchus being Archon. On that occasion, the 
first prize was gained by Cratinus, the second by Amipsias, and 
the third by Aristophanes. As each of the ten tribes, into which 
the citizens of Athens were divided, chose a competitor for the 
three prizes of Comedy in each contest, seven poets out of ten 
obtained no prize at all. Aristophanes, however, appears to have 
been much less gratified by the preference which he obtained 
over seven of his rivals, than mortified by being compelled to 
yield the first and second prizes to Cratinus and Amipsias. Of 
Cratinus, in particular, he had spoken with the utmost contempt, 
in the Knights (vv. 523 — 533. ed. Kuster.), which were acted the 
preceding year, as of a superannuated drunkard, who was intitled 
to respect merely on account of his former merit. In the Wasps, 
which were acted the year after the first edition of the Clouds, 
Aristophanes complains very bitterly of the ill success of that play. 
(w. 1010—1045.) 

In those days, there was no permanent theatre at Athens, and 
tragedies and comedies were acted only twice a year, at the feasts 
of Bacchus. It was usual for those poets, who obtained no prize 
at all, or a prize inferior to their Expectation, to alter and correct 
their plays, and to produce them again on the stage on a subse- 
quent occasion, when they frequently met with a better reception 
than at first. Aristophanes adopted this practice with respect to 
the Clouds, the second edition, or Jiaa-xevrj of which play, has 
descended to modern times. We learn from the author of the 
Argument, that this second attempt was so far from proving 
successful, that the poet did not obtain any one of the three 
prizes. 

According to the same author, the second Clouds were repre- 
sented one year after the first, in the magistracy of Amynias. 
This assertion of the writer of the Argument has occasioned much 
perplexity to the learned men, who have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the date of each of the plays of Aristophanes. In the second 
Clouds (v. 550.) Cleon is spoken of as dead, who is well known 
to liave been killed at the battle of Amphipolis, in the magistracy 
of Alcaeus, who was the next Archon after Amynias. The 
Maricas of Eupolis is mentioned in the same passage. The 
Maricas of Eupolis, as we are informed by the Scholiast on the 
authority of Callimachus, in a passage which I shall hereafter 
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have occasion to produpe, was acted two years (t^/to) erei) after 
the first Clouds, and of course one year after the date assigned to 
the second. 

In order to solve this difficulty, Samuel Petit supposes that there 
were three editions of the Clouds, and that the edition, which has 
bean preserved, is the third. This hypothesis is embraced by 
Corsini (Fast. Att. iii. p. 240.) I apprehend that an easier solu- 
tion of the difficulty may be given. 

In all probability, Aristotle, Callimachus, and Eratoethenes^ 
who endeavoured to settle the chronology of the Attic stage, had no 
means in general of ascertaining the year in which each piece was 
represented, except the consultation of the JiIcco-kolxIui, or public 
register in which the names of the victors were recorded. There 
is no reason to suppose, that any mention was made in the J»5«(r- 
xaAiai of the unsuccessful competitors. So that, except from 
internal evidence, it must have been impossible tO' ascertain the 
exact date of more than thr^e-tenths of the plays which were 
acted. As the second Clouds of Aristophanes were unsuccessfuli 
, the date which is affixed to them seems not to be derived from the 
Register, but to be founded entirely on the supposition^ that a 
jpoet, the first edition of whose play is condemned by the judges, 
will take the earliest opportunity of producing it again in an 
improved state. But this* supposition appears to me to be very 
erroneous. Modern writers for the stage generally give the public 
time to forget their unsuccessful pieces, before they venture to 
reproduce mem with alterations and improvements. It may be 
presumed that ancient poets, were equally discreet. In one 
instance, indeed, we know that an interval of twenty years was 
suffered to elapse between the first and second editions of a Greek 
comedy. I allude to the Piutus of Aristophanes, which was 
acted in the fourth year of the ninety-seventh Olympiad, and which 
is the J^x'TTccVY; of a former play bearing the same name, which 
was acted in the*fourth year of die ninety-second Olympiad. See 
the Scholiast on vv. 173. 179. 

That the true date of the second Clouds was unknown, nlight 
easily have been collected from the words of the Scholiast on 
V. 549. s'TTs) ou ($ihovTdn ou dtdouyycaKlcn rHov Suo iVeifsAoyv. R^ead, 
Totv o AsteXwy, that is to say, twv Sswre^sov iV£<f6XoSv. 
* The Scholiast communicates the following information in his 
note on v. 552. 

ScTipov T^irf 'int rh Met^iKctf Tuif Nf^sAoTy, e-et^Sg hrecvSet il^nfti^cv^ «rt 
%'^6ri^of KOLhhon. XuvdecHt 3* ecvrh, fno'th ort h fih rcitf otoctj^htc-ettg «v%y 
rotovTcv i^YiKiv, Iv ^i Txi<; va^ipov iiecrx.ivxffiureci^ u yiyirxt, tvoiv iro^ou eci 
it^cciTKuX eti 3e ^Aoy crt Tci<; dieet^6ii(rctg (pfpovrt. 

If the Scholiast has given a faithful representation of the words 
bf Eratosthenes^ it is evident that Eratosthenes believed that "^ 
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second Clouds had never been acted at all. It does not seem 
probable to me, tliat Aristophanes -would take the trouble of 
altering a play, of the merit of which he entertained so high an 
opinion, without trymg whether a second set of Kpnui did not 
possess a little more taste than those, who assigned the last pris^e 
to the play in its original form. 

We have seen that Eratosthenes distinguished the two editions 
of the Clouds by the names of tou^ SiSa;j^9e/(raif, those which wet^e 
actedf and^Taic va-rsgov ^lua-Kevua-Qsla-aiSf those which were q/tefuoards 
uUered. The learned Henry Dodwell, in his Annates Thucydidei^ 
(pp. 161, 162.) has entirely mistaken the meaning of these appel- 
lations. Instead of perceiving that they relate to the comedy of 
the Clouds^ he applies them to the Jiga<rxaX/ai, or Register, as if 
there had been two sorts of Registers, the Ailafrxu\rxi MoLy^f^frui 
and the Jn6a(yKa\ioti ^ia(rx«ua0-ds7<r<xi. He pursues this blunder 
through a whole quarto page, and distinguishes the contents of the 
two sets of Registers as accurately as if he had seen them. That 
learned man possessed in an eminent degree the talent of constructing 
fair and spacious edifices with the slightest and scantiest materials. 

We are informed by the author of the Argument, that the prin« 
cipal difference between the first and second editions of the 
Clouds, consisted in the Parabasis (vv. 411 437. )> the dialogue 
between the Jixa«oj A6yo$ and the \ihxog ioyog (vv. 886 — 1102.)^ 
and the last scene, in which Strepsiades sets fire to the school 
of Socrates. All these passages were added in the second edition* 

I am not aware that the first edition of the Clouds is ever 

Juoted by name, exctpt once by Athenaeus. (p. 171. C) The 
ve verses which are produced by Athenaeus, may be found in that 
edition of the Clouds which we now possess (vv. 1198 — 1202.) 
Brunck has referred to the first edition two fragments, which are 
said to be taken from the Clouds, and which do not occur in the 
second edition. It may be reasonably suspected, however, that 
the ancient authors who have preserved these two fragments, hav^ 
attributed them to a wrong play. Such mistakes are extremely 
common in the quotations both of the ancients and the modems* 
Bentley, for instance, in his ZVeSWjxa de Metris Terentianis, 
quotes the first verse of the Hecm>a of Euripides, as the first verse 
of the Orestes. The following verse of the Clouds is produced 
by Photius v. ilapvt^j .- * 

This verse, which is produced by Photius to prove that Tloipwig 
is feminine, and which does not occur in the present edition of the 
Clouds, may probably be attributed to the first edition on internal 
evidence. Photius, or rather the author of the Comic Lexicon^ 
firom whom^Photius has borrowed the. best part of his Vocabu* 
lary, mij^ht have found an example of Ilotpvrig in the feminim 
gender^ in the play which now remains (v, 322 .y. 
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The second Clouds are twice quoted by Athenaeus (pp. 229. B. 
S4?5. F.) The distinctness of these quotations, as well as his quo- 
tation from the first Clouds, render it probable that both editions 
were preserved in his time. 

As the time when the second Clouds were acted cannot be 
determined, and as the difference between the first an^ second 
editions appears to have consisted chiefly in additions made, to the 
second edition, I advise those persons who read the plays of 
Aristophanes in chronological order, as they ought to be read, 
to read the Clouds immediately after the Acharnians and the 
^ Knights, and immediately before the Wasps. This would be the 
proper place of the first Clouds, if they had descended to our 
days. 1 hope that a future editor of Aristophanes will arrange all 
the plays in the order in which they were written, instead of 
retaining the order of the original manuscript, in which the last 
play is placed at the beginning. 

When I stated, at the beginning of this paper, that each of the 
ten tribes, into which the citizens of Athens were divided, chose 
a competitor for the three prizes of Comedy, I must be understood 
to speak only of the prosperous days of Athens. Towards the 
conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, it was found that private as 
well as public wealth was * so much diminished, that each tribe 
could no longer supply the proper number of opulent citizens, 
as tragic and comic XopYiyo) at each of the feasts of Bacchus. 
Accordingly, in the magistracy of Callias, about one year before 
the fatal battle of Alybg noroLyuoii the number of competitors was 
reduced from ten to five, and the expense of each Chorus was 
divided between two Xoqfiyoij instead of being borne entirely by 
one, as had hitherto been the practice. For this information we 
are indebted to the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Ran. 406.), in a 
passage which has been neglected by the writers on Attic chrono- 
logy. This reduction of the number of competitors appears to 
have been accompanied by some alteration in the number of the 
prizes and the form of the JiSao-xaX/a* or Register. In the argu- 
ments of most of the earlier plays of Aristophanes, the names of the 
poets to whom the three prizes were awarded, are inserted, with- 
out any mention of the unsuccessful competitors. In" the argu- 
ment of the Plutus, which was acted seventeen years after the 
magistracy of Callias, all the five competitors are named, without 
any mention of the prizes. The only other play of Aristophanes, 
which was written after the diminution of the number of the 
competitors, is the '£xxA>)<r*afou(r«i, from the conclusion of which 
(w. 1146—1154.) H appears that at least one prize was still 

retained. 

P.E. 
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M. ANTQNIVS MVRETVS, cujus morte incredlbilem sane 
plagam acceperunt studia litteranim : qui erat acerrimo judicio 
In deligendis scriptoribus, qui erant legendi ; ac studio, in assidue 
peraolutandis iis, quos semel delegerat : L. Annaeum Senecam tanti 
faciebaty vt eum n5 modo vt sapientissimum, quod omnes fatentur, 
verumetiam vt disertissimum, quod negant nonnuUi, laudaret aucto- 
xem. Ab hoc enim ille non tantum praecepta viuendi, sed etiam 
omamenta eloquendi peti posse dicebat. Nimirum ejus orationem 
pressam quidem esse ac subtilem, sed concinnam, ac splendidam, 
plenissiroamque gravitatis : sententias enim ipsas ita frequentes, ut 
aequent prope numerum verborum ; verba autem ita inter sese apta 
et cohaerentia, ut nullum movere loco possis, substituendi alterius 
gratia, quin corrumpatur ; nullum tollere^ quin concidat oratio. Ex 
quo, idem profitebatur, ab ejus se lectione meliorem quidem semper, 
et ad humana despicienda paratiorem ; sed tamen ornatiorem etiam, 
et ad dicendum, scriSendumque instructiorem discedere. Hinc saepe 
ilium in manibus habebat, sedulo euoluebat, et cupiebat, eumdem vt 
fiructum ex eo perciperent homines eruditi, quam emendatissimum 
q[>sorum in manus pervenire. Multas enim insedisse intelligebat in 
Seneca maculas, et librariorum incuria, et temporum longinquitate ; 
muka subesse menda, ut ad perfecte eum intelligendum, et illae 
eluendae, et haec corrigenda esse viderentur. Et noverat sane aliquot 



■ Scholia in Senecam non ex EdUiow! Romanaf Mnreto mortuo, per Franciscam 
Bencium curata, quam in ipsa Italia rariorem esse, testis est Checcotius in Prae/at, 
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in eo perpurgando atque lUustrandoy viros doctos^ nee sine labore, ec 
cum laude, versatos : quibus etiam gratias agebaf: sed, vt in agro 
multis vndique dumetis, ac vepribus septo, non mirum esse addeba^ 
si superessent aliqua, in quibus ipse euellendis operam poneret ; non 
ignarus, fore vt multa etiam posterorum industriae relinquerentur. 
Ergo quantum sollertia, doctrinaque poterat (erat enim is, quod con- 
stat inter omnes, vt et de locis auctorum corruptis recte iudicaret, et 
de emendandis acute conjiceret,) qua ingenio auctore, qua adiutoribus 
codicibus perantiquis, quibus vtebatur plurimiS, conabatur afierre 
lucem rebus obscurioribus : vt videlicet Senecae «imatores suo vel 
adiuuaret labore, vel incitaret exemplo. Cum igitur non paucos 
annos in eo opere, studioque consumpsisset, idque percrebuisset' multo- 
rum sermonibus, non defuerunt, qui agerent, et coram^ et per litterasy 
cum viro humanissimo, vt proferret tandem aliquando, quod tulerat 
diu; nee tamdiu pergeret, et sibi, et aliis inuidere : sibi quidem 
eloriam, aliis vero vtilitatem permagnam, cum pari voluptate con- 
lunetam : quamquam illud ipsum, ^^od dicebant de gloria, homine 
minime permovebat, vel quod contentus ea esset, qua erat antea 
consecutus, vel quod aetate ingraueseente, vir Christianus, et pius, 
vtpote ia saeerdotio praeditus, quod diligenter colebat, de aetema 
ilia ac solida cogitans, quam exspectabat a Deo, brevem hac, et 
inanem, quae tribuitur ab hominibus, gloriam, despiciendam putaret. 
Plus ponderis habebat sperata aliorum vtilitas, cui pro virili parte 
eonsulebat : etsi banc .etiam aperte praedicebat (si .velles credere 
hommi res suas extenuanti) aut nullam omnino, aut paruam certe, 
atque exiguam futuram. Sed vicerunt tamen iteratae ac jiistae mul* 
torum preces. Plurimum etiam tua apud eum potuit, Cardinalis 
illustrissime, auctoritas, cui Senecam ipsum ope sua correctum, et 
scholiis illustratum, multis jam annis ante despenderat, quod difl^rre 
dititius non debuit. Quippe non solum ob veterem beneuolentiam, et 
mtegritatem morum tuorum, quibus eum tibi perpetuo deuinxisti, id 
est, ob virtutem tuam, sed ob multa etiam beneficia, quae abs tt 
accepisse praedicabat, tantum se tibi debere gloriabatur, nullum vt 
tibi honorem tribuere non debitum posset. Cums rei vtriusque, etsi 
domi suae, quam emerat honestissimam, extat testimonium, in geininis 
quae poni jussit Amplitudinis tuae insignibus ; curandum etiam 
putauit, vt publice appararet, ac posteritas omnis intelligeret, cum 
maximis tuis muneribus cumulatum, illud habuisse semper in animo, 
vt quandoquidem tibi referre gratiam^quantam vellet, non ppterat^ 
haberet saltem quantam maximam posset. Ita, Senecae emendationem* 
jam pridem, vt dicebaan, inchoatam, et paene perfectam proferre 
coepit in luce, vt in tuo nomine appararet. Cui emendationi, vt hoc 
interea no omittam, addldit quidem breves notas, et paucas ad finem 
Bbrorum singulorum, quae videbuntur turn magis illustres, turn ef^am 
necessariae : • sed multa, quae nemo negabit, si banc editioneiti con- 
tukrit cum aliis, conjecta verissime, propterea praetermisit, quod ea 
turn leuia esse ac minuta, tum vero aperta, et rata omnibus futura, 
iudicaret. Neque enim, vt praemonui, hac in re honori velificabatur 
v^Oi sed commodo aliorum. Utinam vir summus, quod erat exorsus, 
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tC'pnjpe ad cxitum perduxerat, conficere totum, ct pertexere potuis- 
«ct: perpauca in Seneca desiderarentur.. Verum vixdum ab^luerat 
Naturales quaestiones, cu a Deo, vt speramus, euocatus ad diuina 
contcmplanda, humana deseniit. Sed nolo augere dolorem retrac- 
cando. Muretus quidem ipse talis fuit, ac tantus in omni genere 

^ htiinanicatis, vt ejus eruditionem et eloquentiam, magis iam sint 
intdiecturi homines cai-endo, vt fit in rebus bonis, quam antea intelli- 
gebant, fhiendo. In Naturalibus igitur quaestionibus defecit Mure- 
tus. Quod tamen cum fateor, nolim censeat quispiam actum penitus 
fiiisse in hoc volumine, de iis, quae sequuntur, id est de Seneca 
rhetore, quem philosophi patrem constat fuisse : itemque de ludo illo 
admodum festiuo, quem Cassius Dio, joculari sane nomine, «^oKoAd- 
xwisfo-tv appellat. Nam complures lacunas, quae erant in Contro- 
uersiis, etsi non omnes, (quis enim hoc mortalium praesfet ?) expleuit 
ex codice multae aetatis et fidei, de bibliotheca Vaticana, que vt 
deferret domii, eoque commode uteretur, interprete Sirleto Cardinal! 
Optimo, sanctissimus pennisit Pontifex GREGORIUS : qui etiam 
cii ab eo, anno superi5re, multis precibus Muretus jam affecta vale- 
tudine, ^et publice docendo fessus (annos enim vnum et viginti Romae 
docuit) missionem impetrasset, quod iam sibi viuere diceret velle, et 
perpolire quae habebat informata, ut Senecam ; et gestu, et voce 
ostendlt, Senecae sibi edendi consilium mirifice probari. Ludus vero 
tametsi multo melior exisset viuente Mureto, tamen et propter operis 
breuitatem, et propter multa, quae inter versus interjecta, et ad ex- 
tremam libri oram adscripta invenisse se affirmant ij, quibus 
mandatum est, ut exhiberent operis, quae erant excudenda ; non 
magnam admodum jacturam factam existimo : ita accipientes quod 
datum est, gratiam, opinor,' habebimus, quod fecit; quod omisit, " 
ignoscemus : et in altero quidem non minus eum fecisse arbitrabimur, 
quam fecerunt alii ; in altero vero non plus potuisse facere, quam 
vita pateretur. Certe quidquid est, in hoc quoqu^ intelligent aequi 
rerum existimatores, quaecumque vmquam litteris mandavit Muretus, 
commendari eruditorum omnium lectioni debere. Huic quidem 
operi summa accedet auctoritas, tum quod prodiit extremum a magni- 
tudine illius ingenii immortalis, tum quod cum tibi destinatum 
nuncupetur ab ejus herede fratris filio, exit omatum amplitudinc 
nominis tui. Et cupiebat sane adolescentulus eximia indole virtutis, 

' atque ingenii, vt ad se intelligit non magis hereditatem patrui, et 
similitudinem nominis, quam factorum imitationem pertinere, ab hoc 
officio ducere commendationem ineuntis aetatis : sed quoniam net 
tuae nescius dignitatis, et conscius imbecillitatis suae, recusabat toiler© 
onus, quod perierre non posset, suo quasi jure, hoc est, patrui nomine, 
a quo mihi fuit moriente commedatus, rogavit me, atque obsecravit, 
suas vt partes susciperem, atque hoc tibi a patruo quidem debitum, a 
se vero munus, oflRerrem : quamquam ab vtroque debitum : cum quae 
abs te in Muretum majorem profecta sunt officia, plaeraque ^ in mino- 
re redundarint. Quod equidem praestiti non inuitus, quoniam eadem 
opera et obsequebar iusta postulanti; et meis etiam Superioribus, 
Patribus Societatis IE8V, qui plurimum se tibi debei-e profitentur. 
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me rem gratam facturum omnibus arbitrabar. Accipe igitur a 
Mureto iuniore, praestantissimum, gravissimumque scriptorem Sene- 
cam, summi illius Mureti opera castigatum, CONTARELLE Car- 
dindis : quem etsi cum leges, recordzSeris, Mureto Seniori Senecam 
prope necem attulisse^ illud tamen erit solatium, quod cum in omni 
aetate teretur manibus omnium, et tuae erga Muretos humanitatis 
fama numquam consenescet ; et ipsorum erga Amplitudinem tuam 
pietatis nee commemoratio intermittetur, nee memoria delebitur* 
Vale. 
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THE BELVIDERE APOLLO. 

xIeard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry ? 

In settled majesty of fierce disdain. 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain. 

The heav'nly Archer stands — no human birth. 

No perishable denizen of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A God in strength, with more than godlike grace ; 

All, all divine — no struggling musck glows. 

Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows. 

But animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone. 

Bright-kindling with a conqueror's stem delight. 
His keen eye tracks the arrow's fateful flight ; 
Bums his indignant cheek with vengeful nre. 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 
Firm-fix'd his tread, yet light, as when on high 
He walks th' impalpable and pathless sky : 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, confin'd 
In gracefiil ringlets, wantons on the wind. 
That lifb in sport his mantle's drooping fold. 
Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 

Mighty Ephesian ! ^ with an eagle's flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the fields of light, 
View'd the bright conclave of Heav'n's blest abode. 
And the cold marble leapt to life a God : 
Contagious awe through breathless myriads ran. 
And nations bow'd before the work, of man. 
For mild he seem'd, as in Elysian bowers. 
Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours ; 
Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted steep. 



Note. The Apollo is io the act of watching the arrow with which he slew the 
lerpent Python. 

' Abasias of Ephetuf • 
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'Mid the dim twilight of the laurtl grove, 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Yet oil that foriu, in wild delirious trance. 
With more than rev'rence gaz'd the Maid of France. 
Day after d«y the love-sick dreamer stood 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 
To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care, 
Her one fond hope— to perish of despair. 
Oft as the shifting light her sight hesuil'd. 
Blushing she shrunk, and thought the marhle smil'd : 
Oft breathless listening heard, or seem'd to hear, 
A voice of music melt upon her ear. 
Slowly she wan'd, and cold and senseless grown, 
Clos'd her dim eyes, herself benumb'd to stone. 
Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied. 
Once npiore she gaz'd, then feebly smil'd, and died. 

HENRY HART MILMAN, 
Brazen-nose College. 

JCote. The foregoing fact is related in the work of Mons. Pinel sur I'lnsanit^. 



Preface to the Editio Princeps of Aristophanes. 

To THE EdITOB of THE CLASSICAL JoURNAL. 

JVlY request with respect to the insertion of the 
Preface to the Aldine Findar in a previous number of your 
Journal, having been duly attended to, I have ventured to call 
your attention in the same manner to the Preface to the Editio 
Princeps of Aristophanes. The Prefaces to the earliest of the 
Aldine Classics, as well as to all editions printed about the close 
of the fifteenth century, are in general replete with curious infor- 
mation relative to the state of literature at that age ; so that I am 
led to suppose that many will be pleased with an opportunity of 
perusing them, which, from the extreme rarity and dearness of 
the editions to which they are prefixed, they might otherwise be 
denied. If my request shall be thought worth attending to, I 
will on a future occasion transmit to you a copy of the Greek 
Preface to the Aldine Aristophanes which was written by its editor 
the celebrated Marcus Musurus : a translation too either in English 
or in Latin shall be subjoined. 

12M August y 1812. . N. A. 

ALDUS MANUTIUS, ROMANUS, 
DANIELI CLARIO PARMENSI, 

S. P. D. 
Perbeati illi mihi videntur, Clari vir doctissime, qui hoc tempore ia 
suramd bonorum librornm copid, liberalibus disciplinls operam daturi, 
Qraec^ discunt : facile enim ac brevi Graecam linguam, nisi ipsi sibi defue- 
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rint,conscquentur,inx]ua*multiss2eculisriullusfer^ex Latinis,culp4 magii 
temporum qu^m ingeniorum, excelluit, facillim^, Graecis Uteris adju- 
tricibus, omnium laudatarum artium procreatricem philosophiam calle- 
bunt, nee roedicinam minils. Errant mco judicio multum, qui se bonoi 
philosophos medicosque evasuros hoc tempore existimant, si expertes 
fuerint litcrarum Gra?canim ; quibus et Aristoteles, quicquid ad dialec- 
^ ticen, ad philosophiam et naturalem, ct transnaturalem, et moralem, 
quicquid ad rhetoricen et poeticen pertinet, doctissim^ scripsit : et Am- 
monius, Simplicius, Thcmistius, Alexander Aphrodiseus, Philoponui^ 
Eustathius, et caeteri pcripateticae sectse eruditissimi viri, omnia qusecun- 
que vel scientiip perv(«tigatione, vel disserendi ratione comprehenderat 
I Aristoteles, optim^ ac luculentissim^ commentati sunt; quibus item 
Hippocrates, Galenus, Paulus, *et alii in medicind excellentissimi viri, 
omnia qua; ad medicap artis spectant cognitionem, copioMssim^ verissim^- 
que Uteris comraenddruut. Non aliis quam Graecis literis ii, qui mathema- 
tici vocantur, artem suam obscuram, reconditam, multiplicem, subtilem- 
que, facillimam cognitu posteris tradiderunt : quo in gencre permulti, ut 
Architas, Ptolcma^us, Nicomachus, Porphyrius, Euclides, perfecti 
homines exstiterunt. 

Quae omnii^'qukm depravat^ et corrnpte, qukra mutilate et perperltm, 
ut taceam etiam qu^m barbar^ et inepti^ Latinis scripta sint, quis vel 
mediocritcr eruditus ignorat? scd brevi spero futurum ut, explosd bar- 
barie rejectisque ineptiis, bonis literis verisque disciplinis, non ut nunc 
^ pauciasimis, sed uno consensu ab omnibus, incumbatur. Eu ! erit 
tandem ut glande mglectd invenlis vcscamur frugibus. 

Optini^ igitur tu, mi Clari, in pra^stanti istd et opulent^ urbe Ragusia 
juventuti consulis, qui earn et Gra^c^ et Latin^ siraul, ut praecipit 
Quintilianus, summo studio ac fide j/m multos annos, publico coQ- 
ductus stipendio, doces. Quod ut tibi factu facilius sit, mitto ad te 
Aristophanem, ut ilium non modo legendum sed.ediscendum quoque 
discipulis pra^bcas tuis : quern et in tuo nomine publicare voluimus, ut 
conjunctionem studiorum amorisque sinccri, quo possem munere decla- 
rarem, et praesertim cum tu, etsi de facie nos non novimus, assiduis 
tamen me afficias beneficiis. Essem profecto ingratissimus si te valdi 
amantem non redamarem. Accipe igitur novem Aristophanis fabulas; 
nam decimam Lysistraten ideo praetermisimus, quia vix dimidiata 
haberi a nobis potuit. Sint satis hae novem cum optimis et antiquis 
(ut vides) commentariis ; quibus Graec^ discere capientibus nihil aptius, 
nihil melius legi potest, — non meo solium judicio, quod non magni facio, 
sed etiam Theodori Gazse, viri undecunque doctissimi ; qui, interro- 
gatus quis ex Grcecis auctoribus assidue legendus foret GrcBcas literds 
discere volentibus ; respondit, solus Aristophanes; quia esset qv^ 
acutusp copiosus^ ductus, et merus Atticus, liunc item Joannes Chry- 
sostomus tanti fecisse dicitur, ut duodctriginla comcedias Aristophanis 
semper haberet in manibus, adeo ut pro pulvillo dormiens uteretur : 
hinc itaque et eloquentiam et severitatem, quibus est mirabilis, didicisse 
dicitur. Ego sic assidu^ legendum a Graecis censeo Aristophanem, ut 
h nostris Terentium, quern, quod semper legeret, M. Tullius familiarem 
9uum appellabat. Vale. 

VenetUs, tertio Idus Juliast mud. [hccccxcviii.] 
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Adnotatioties in Quiedam Horatti Locay quas ad Marginem ex^ 
emphris sui Editionis HeinsianiB hugd. Bat. 1653. scripsit 
Janus Broukhusius, 



[Extracted from Muaei Oxoniensis Liiterarii Conspectus,'] 

bdamm. 
I. 2. 39. Acer et Mauri peditis] MarsL Faber. Vide Odain ult. lib. 2. 
I. 4. 17. £,t donius exilis Plutonia] paupercuUtm et inanem interpretatur Faber. 

I. io. 4. ilfore palaestrae] nihil alind est, qiiam instituiio palaestrae. Faber. 

1. 14. Legenda sunt omnino, quae de hac allegoria (ita enim yolont) notavtt 
Faber. Viderat jam antea Muretus. 

* |. 24. 13. Quod si Tlireicio] Quin. Fabeh . 
1.31. 15. me|NUci(fi/olivae]pa«caiif. Faber. 

II. 14. 5. Non si tricenis'] trecenis, Faber. alioqni error est contra metrnm. 

III. 3. Vide oninino notas Fabri ; ubi consilium Uoratii eleganter explicatnr. 
. III. 5. 8. Consennit soceromm in armis'] arvis, Faber. 

IIL 10. 5. Audis quosfrepitu janua, quo remus] quels. Faben nt refcratur 
ad TO veniis : faiepte, nt puto. Satis enim per se patet, strepitum illom excitari 

a Tcntis, qiios ait et jannam et nemus concutere. 

til, 16. 41. regnnm Halvattici] Alyattiu Faber. 

III. t4. 4. et mare Ponttcumi Apulicum. Faber. magis ad rem. sed nescio 
quo tibicine. 

Ibid* 30. Ckarus post genitis] Ccarus. Faber. ob sequens odimus. 

Ibid. 44. Virtutisque viam deserlt ardtia;] interrogatio est post <ro ttrdu^* vid. 
Eabri notas. 
Satir. 

I. 2. 86. opertos] apertos, Faber. probe. 

1. 3. 14. Haec Jtes et jun^, junctos et servat 9micos]jungai^^servet : ita Fabeh 

1. 4. 26. Ant ob avaritiamj ab avaritia. Faber. optime. 

1.5.79. Venit enim magnum donandi parca inventus] Venitenimm^gmo: 
ifooamU parca Jnventns. Ita recte Bosius apud Fabmm. 
Epifttol. 

I* 6. 59. forum popic/umou^ jubebat] pontumque. FabeA 

ftpiflt. ad His. ▼. 101. adsuntl adflent. Faber. 

• V. 206. parvtisj p<ircii^. Faber^ 

Zacharia Pearce conjecturiR in Uoratii llpistotas^ 

1. 1. 105. De tependeniis, te respicieniis andciT] Ita legendnm per interroga? 
tionem, nt patet in v. 97. 

1. 1. 10. Quid Paris? ut stdvus regnet vioaique beatus Cogi posse negaijac* 
negat se posse cogi, ut belli pnecidat caussam. 

Ibid. 13. HuNC amor^ ira ^uidem, fyc] annon rectius, lUum amor, ira qnidfem— « 
Petidem enim vult, non Atridem, quem ultiroum nominarat. 

1. 7. 90. Prodigus et staltus donat, quae] Lege— quae donat, spemit et odit, 

%^nae hosp^s donat, ille spemit. 
id. 23. quid distent A&tiJi lupihis'] Rectiiis fortasse, quid distent brva lupinis. 
Vide Serm.ii. 6. 117. Erasmi Adag. p. 172. et Virg. Eclog. iii. 100. et Horat. 
£p. i. 16. 2. ubi rectius fortasse ervo pascat, 

L 8. 10. Cur me funesto, ifc,'\ Ausim dicere Horatium scripsisse CuM 9M 
hautioy ^c. et qui de loci sensu bene cogitat, mibi. ut opinor, assentietur. 

1. 10. 14. ffoitistine locum potiorem rure brato ij Forte rure Sabino. 

1. 13. 8. — sic vites protinus, ut te Confest^^ ifc, Particula u^, hie significat 
wumniSf Uce : et vices protinusy hoc vult, yives ono eodemqne tenore, quamvia . 
ditescas. 

1. 16. 40. Quem nisi mendosumet MB/iDACtM ?] Forte mbbicanoum. 

Vofc. VI. No- XI- K 
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II. 1. 2. Res Italas armis tuteris, moribcs omes] Clar. R. Bentlnus midoit 
legere nuenibus quam merilnu, rationesqne suae coDjecturae protuUt in Not. Ad 
Horatium. Non tamen dubito, qnin viilpata lectio verissima sit. Hoc eninr 
ipsum laudat in Augusto Ovidius ; sc. in Tnst. ii. 333. 

Uns qiu)que te et legum lasiot tvtela tuarum, 
Et MORUM, similes quos cupis esse tuis. 

Idem in Metam. xv. legesqueferet justissimus auctor; 

Exemploque suo mores reget ; 
Adde quod voces res Italee significant statum Italiae sive rempttblicam Romanamj^ 
quae muris ornari dici non potest. 
Ibid. 13. Urit enimfuJgore suo, qui prcBgraxat artes 

lf{fra se positas : exHnctu9 amabitur idemj] 
Quo sensu ab Horatio dicatur aliquis pragrav€tre artes, non satis intelligo, nisi 
pro artes legamns arte ; sed neque baec mutatio satis se mihi conunendat. Arbitror 
Horatium scripsisse Urit enhn fiilgwre sua, qui frtBgranat arte, 

Infra se POSITOS, 
sc. homines urit, quos dicitur ante arte pragravare, Certe Porphyrion, yetos 
Horatii interpres, legisse videtur positos, cum verba hoc modo explicat, Grftois 
est enim (inquit; ipJMoribus et if^fra se positis Jtocet, quia artibus bonis ceien» 
vindt, YiNCERE Cacilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 

Ibid. 19. 

Te NosTRis ducibus, te guaiis anttfereTidd] scripsit, opinor, Horatins 
Te Graiis ducibusy te nostris ahttferendo. 

Aliter videbitur Poeta censubse Graios duces Romanis potiores et celebriorei 
fuisse. 
Ibid. 50. Ennius et sapiens, et fortis, et alter Homerus, 
Ut critici dicunt.'] 
Lege Ennius est sapiens, fyc. (ut critici dicunt ;) et versus 5:2 fine, atque post 
recens v. 59. iDterr(^andi notam pone. 

Ibid. 75. Injuste totum ducit yenditque poenuii Clariss. Bentteius legendimi 
censuit vienitque vice renditque, statuitque vocem poema nominativi esse caifts,. 
lion, ut vulgo concipitur, accusativi. Equidem nihil mutandum esse puto. Per 
verbum vendcre Horatius videtur voluisse, facere ut vendatur. Ut in i. £p. 7. 8. 
opella forensis dicitur resignare testamenta, i. e. &cere, ut ea resignei^tur. Sic 
i. Serm. 6. 77. doceat, pro fadtut doceatur. Sic etiam Virg. JEn. vii. ll* diciti|^ 

inaccessos ubi solisjilia lucos 

Assidue rgsonat cantu, 
i. e. facit ut luci resonent. £t apud eundem ruere saepius significat facere ut 
ruant^ Georg. i. 105. et ii. 308. ^n. i. 35. ix. 516. et per rumpcre rocciii intelli- 
gimus facere, ut vox erumpat, ^n. ii. 129.^ xi, 377. Sic et in ^n. vii. 283. 
€irce dicitur creasse nothos supposita de matre^ cum hoc vult illam efiecisse, ut 
illi crearentnr. Hunc etiam sensum, qucm voci vendere tribuendum censeo, Cic. 
in £p. ad Att. xiii. 12. videtur secutus fuisse, cum dicit Ldganianam (sc. oratio- 
nem) praclare vendidi^i. Ad eandem rationem nOstro sermone Addisonus 
(Guardian No. 262.) '^ There is not one of these above-mentioned subjects, 
that would not sell a veiy indifferent paper." , 

Ibid. 90. Quod si tarn Gr^cis noiitas invitafuitset, 

Quam nobif, quid nunc esset vetus ? Sfc. 
Suspectam habeo istam vocem Gracis, pro qua reponendam esse censuit Clar. R. 
Bentleius Graiis: Quamvis enim Horatius sxpius dic2it Gracis ck4trtis,fyc» sejQi- 
per ^si rite memini,) de iis hominibus, qui Graeciam incolerent, locutus vocat^Oi 
Graios, non Graecos, ut in Art. Poet. S^3, 

Graiis insfenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui : ' 
adde ii. Epist. 2. 42. ,Hic tamen opinor Horatium scripsisse, nee Greeds, nee 
Graiis, sed priscis sc. priscis Romanis, Ennio, Naevio, & antiquorum tempornm 
poetis. Hoc mihi intelligendum videtur ab eo quod sequitur, 

aut quid haberet, 

Quod legerent tenerentquc viritiiri publicus usus?^ 
publicus enim ille usus fnit, si quid video, Romanorum usus*. Vox prisci vult 
priscos homiues, ut ea voce psus est Ovid, in Fast. 779. 
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cum PRI8CI colerent studUsius agros, 

ibid. 144; Floribus Sf vino Genium m emorem brevis <m. 
Legendam esse, censeo memores sc. agricolse ; quibus, non aatem eorum Genio 
haec memoria referenda est : sic enim tnus urbanus mofiet moreii agrestem in \u 
Serm. 6. 97. Vive mbmor^ quam sis <evi brevis, 

II. 2. 24. Si TAMEN attentas? Si qui feverent MSti, pnetulerim equidcm Si 
TANDEM attentasP 

Ibid. 105. ■■ idem 

Obturem patulas impune legentibus aurei 1 
Idterrogative hoc dicitur, si verum loci sensum capio. 

Ibid. 111. Ipse ego qui nullos me affinno scribere versus^ 

Lege Ipse ego si nullos me affirmo^ &c. 

oese nendacio nsum contlteretnr Poeta. 

Ibid. 150. fugeres rtuUce vel kerba 

Proficiente Tdhil curarier, 
Itm legendum est puncto post cwrarier posito, non nota interrogationis, qtise hie 
Mini habere non potest, cum praecesserit proficiente nihil: uullus enim sapiens 
ffla cnratione uteretur, qua) nihil remedii experto attulerit. Si cum interro- 
gatione haec sententia finita esset, oportuit leg! sineres non fugeres. 

An Poet. 55. ego cur^ acquirere pauca 

Si possum, invideorf cum lingua Catonis 4r Enni 
Sermonem patrium dittwerit^ et nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit? 
Sic p^aetis distinguenda est sententia, cum interrogatio non, nisi post voceili 
Jkr«<til£rt/, finiatar. 

Ibid. §0, Ut sYLYiE FOLiis prouos mutantur in annos, mihi quidem videtur 
Horatium dedisse Ut sylyis folia pronos mutantur in annos, 
iiM Utera a longa est, quia yox secuta mcipit per pr. Hoc poetis usitatum es^ 
ct exenplo sit istnd Virg. in Georg. i. 64. Triindaque trabeafqucy et in iv. 22f * 
Ten/wt^ traetusque maris. Idem videre est in Manilii Astron» i. 90. et in Juven. 
fiat. viu. 107. Per pronos annos Noster significat Autumnos, at Statins in Theh* 
ii. 41. per prona dies significat tempus pomeridianum. Addo, quod verba in 
froHMomiM idem Yolunt, quod singulis autumnis ; ut,cum noster dicit de prisco 
^aodam Romano in ii. Serm. 7. 10. earn mntasse clavuni in horasy idem est quod 
t img niit kork ; nee aliud intelligendam est, cum dicitur muitmrnr in korask 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of the Classicai. Journal. 

■ 

The foUowIng Notes should have been inserted m 
your JJumber for March, p. 176. they are not very material; I 
shall, however, be obliged by your giving them a place in your 
valuable Journal. 

Od. AA'. 5. £x textu corruptissimo Botheus hunc versum ita constituit, 

Tig ifuc ^IXr^ «9d|iiV 

6. Antispastus. in principio laborat. 

ah'. Um^rrtiy ««/. F. Uti^wrt ya^. Hephaest. 

I take this opportunity of sending a conjectural emendation of the' 
last line of the SENIZMOZ AHMHTrAZ KAI AHMHTPIOT. The 
latter part, in Mr. Gaisford's edition of Hephastion, is as follows : * 

f/Uxtarti M» in »ihetfftf »vth* uH fin ^ 



143 Te Poem of Festm Avienus. 

Instead of TiM^tfy, I propose to substitute ff^^yii ($'^(«y^.) 

HOLT OKE& 



Note^onPart of the POEM of FESTUS JTIENUS ; wh6 
extracted the Substance of tt, as he himself admits^ from a 
Punic Voyage to Cadiz, to the River Loire^ to the Sdylley^ 
or Scilly, Islands, to Cornwally to Ireland, and to Albion; 
a Foyage performed by Himilco, the celebrated Carthaginian 
Admirah ^ 
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XF by this very easy juxta-position of these passages, I may venture^ 
though a young author, upon one conjecture ; I would infer from 
them, that the Gflstrymnides are the Scylley islands, and the high 
promontory is the Land's end of Cornwall, and the (Estrymnie guIpR 
IS the " Chop» of the British Channel," yawning and "gaping upon 
those trembling islots/' Their distance of two days' sail from Ireland 
is a rational estimate for the infancy of Phoei»cian sailing and coasting. 
' And this circumstance, united with the right aseension and declination 
of the constellation Lycaon, under whose wheel, in ver. 132, this poet 
places them, appears to me to decide the point. I must own, that it 
is an arduous attempt, and one open to severe dnd to just censure 
from the able periodical Reviews of our age, to identify with proud 
confidence any modem with any ancient isle of Spain, or of 
Britain. But I still think that the negative of my theory cannot be 
proved, while I hope I shall be able to produce classical evidence 
from Strabo, Avienus, and Pliny, against the hypothesis thdt either 
Gades, or any Spanish islot, that either Belle-isle, or any -collection 
of the French islands, was the identical (Estrymsis of Avienus. From 
Cadiz to Cornwall was experienced by Himilco to be a voyage of four 
months, (not of two days ;) and in Spain no bland lies under the axis, 
or wheel of Lycaon^ In France no islots were so populous, none' so 
full of mines t none so very contiguous to Ireland, as that the mariners 
of the ancients should have been able to reach the latter in two days, 
in the tardy row-galley, or in the heavy-sailing merchantman, in the 
naves ouerariae. For the passage to Ireland from the Land's End, is 
rarely made in our days, in 48 hours ; so strong are the currents, so 
changeable the winds, and so high are the waves. Caesar, praising the 
fleets of the Veneti and of their Cornish allies, attests the great impe- 
tuosity of the British Channel and describes the bulk of the Vene- 
tian, as superior to the Roman, ships of war. Avienus incidentally 
confirms in these words the nautic chart of Csesar ; 

Torbidmn lat^ fretom secant [(Estrynmides.] 
The Welsh and Irish antiquaries are known to claim with pride. 
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i(as Davies in his Celtic Researches frankly avows) a people as their 
^ancestors, a people yvho enjoyed Mi* -character ; the multa vis populi, 
the superbus animus, the negotiandi cura, and the efiicax solertia soothe 
. the Welsh and Irish, and unite with their national prepossessions, as 
we will gently deem them; and I confess, I see nothing in the asser- 
tions ^nd bold negatives of the Anti-Celtic party, of Pinkerton, of 
Ledwich, and of other learned men, to disprove this claim of these 
modern Cimbri, the Cimmerii of Herodotus, and of Homer, or, to 
adopt the language of Genesis, the sons of Gomer, and of Japhet.--- 
But I wage no war with these GIANTS in erudition ; I would merely 
suggest to these veteran writers the above inferences with the pro- 
foundest respect for their opinion.— r Yet I own, I cannot ^find an^ 
4>ther tribe of miners populous and spirited, or enterprising, (who left 
the original Ophiusa in Spain) than the Cassiterides of Cornwall, th^ 
(Estrymnici of the Scylley islands, or as Dionysius Periegetes deno- 
minates them, th« insular Silures, i. e. the neighbours of South Wales. 
From the verses of Avienus, we may, I think, conclude, that one 
portion of the Cimbri, of the Welsh, and Irish emigrated from the 
islands of Spai;i ; and that Vallancey, O'Halloran, and a thousand 
Irish authors of the dark ages defend, upon historical grounds, the 
Spanish, or Milesian origin of the primeval Celts. Tacitus, in the 
lA£e of Agricola, assigns the Silures, or the Welsh* to the same 
parental country. ' Their swarthy complexion, their curled hair, ^nd 
their position opposite to Spain, render it credible that the ancient 
Iberians had crossed the ocean and had occupied these seats.'-*-Davies 
in his Celtic Researches, boldly translates the word CEstrymnides ' the 
land of the bards,' as bearing this meaning in the Welsh. He also 
ascribes the circumstance of naming the island Ophiusa from ophis 
a serpent, to such a patriarchal adoration of some sacred serpent, as is 
still continued in India. And indeed all these descriptions, both in 
Avienus, and in passages, which I shall soon quote from Pliny and 
Strabo, seem easily to apply to Cornwall, to its Druids and its islands. 
Herodotus indeed confesses, in the second book, " that the place 
whence tin was imported into Greece, was unknown to liim ;" but the 
wise and enlightened Pliny (1. 4. c. 36.) informs us with truth, " that 
many islands lie opposite to Celtiberia, named in the Greek language 
Cassiterides, from their abundant mines of lead." And Strait, 
in the third book, 145th and 175th pages, gives so full a. descrip- 
tion of them, and of the Phoenician trade thither, that to me it is 
surprising^ that any modern scholar should dispute the credibility of 
these Tyrian voyages : " Posidonius asserts, that tin is not found, in 
the manner described by historians, on the surface of the earth, but 
that it is dug out of a mine ; tliat it is obtained in the country of the 
Barbarians, who live beyond the Lusitani [or the Portuguese], and ia 
the Cassiterides, or islands of tin; and that it is conveyed from Britaiii 
to Massilia [or Marseilles] : these islands are ten in number ; they lie 
contiguous to each other ; they are situated in the wide oceaq, and id 
a direction north from the harbour of Artabri [or Corunna]: of these^^ ^ 
one is a desert, but the rest are inhabited by men clothed in black 
dresses, and in tunics reaching to the ankles : a girdle crqsses the 
breast ; they grasp a staff m their band^ and they have beai:d& lot^ 
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and shaggy as the goats : they live on the produce of their flocks^ and 
lead a pastoral and wandering life : they possess tin^ lead, and peltry, 
which they exchange with the merchants for pottery, salt, and brazen 
goods. In the early ages, the Phcenicians of Gades monopolised this 
commerce^ concealing from other nations the course thither ; but the 
Romans, that they might obtain a knowledge of these harbours, follow- 
ing a Phoenician master of a ship, the latter ran his ship upon a shal- 
low shore, and although he suffered shipwreck equally with his pur-* 
suers, he escaped with life, and received from the public a remuneraitioii 
for the cargo, which he had lost. The Romans, however, by repeated 
attempts, learned the navigation to these blands. When r. Crassns 
sailed thither afterwards, and remarked that the metals were not dog 
to a considerable depth in the earth, and that the peaceable inhabitaiits 
from the abundance of the precious ore were inclined to navigati^o, 
he taught the art to these eager disciples ; although a sea wider than 
the ocean which embraces Britain was to be necessarily crossed/' 

V. 101. Novisque cymbis tarbidum Carvant fascello ; sed rei ad miracur 

late fTetam, Inm, 

Et belluosi gurgitem oceani secant : Navigia- junctb semper aptant peUi- 

Non hi carinas quippe pinu texere bus 

Acereve norunt, non abiete, at usas Corioqae vastum saepe percummt 

^t, I salum. , 

The monstrous fishes of Avienus are |Undesignedly described by 
Chandler, in his Travels in Asia Minor, 4to p. 31. when he was in the 
same vicinity to Andalusia. 

** On our entry into the Mediterranean, the vast assemblage 
of bulky monsters was beyond measure amazing; some leaping 
up, as if aiming to amuse us ; some approaching the ship, as it 
were to be seen by us, floating together, abreast, and half out of the 
water. We counted in one company fourteen, of the species called by 
the sailors JTie Bottle-Nose, each, as we guessed, about twelve feet 
fong. These are almost shapeless, looking black and oily, with a large 
thick fin on the back, no eyes or mouth discernible, the head roundr 
cd at the extremity, and so joined with the body, as to render it diffi- 
cult to distinguiAh where the one ends, or the other begins; but 
on the upper part is a hole about an inch and an half in diameter, from 
which, at regular intervals, the log-like being blows out water accom- 
panied with a puff, audible at some distance.*' 

As it may be objected to me, that Himilco is describing the whale, 
not of the Spanish, but of the Polar sea, I will add a delineation 
of the latter, extracted from the journals of ships, which sail in that 
trade. 

The Greenland whale, that enormous inhabitant of the deep, who 
requires an ocean to swim in, is equally wonderful in every point of 
view ; in the rapidity of his motion, as in the dimensions of his body, 
in the quantity, as in the usefulness of his fat. 

His motion is so incredibly swift, that he shoots by a ship under 
a press of sail, like an arrow passing a stationary tree, at the rate of 
1 5 or 2.0 miles in the hour. His side-fins playing in any voluntary 
direction either depress, or raise his vast body perpendicularly or 
/obliquely : and in either manner^ in an instant. Tranquil and updisr 
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lurbedy he floats at his ease, one tenth of his corpulent body above 
the surface of the green waves; his biil-fin like an oar actually 
Mculling along with immense sweeps his buoyant form.— A whale, 
struck with an harpoon, spouts a stream of blood, six or eight feet 
high, against the mast, exhibiting a curious rain-bow. In the agonies 
of death, he dashes a mass of water around, and causes a tempo- 
rary and local tempest ; crushing any boat with a stroke of his tail- 
fin, or carrying away any opposing rudder : curling around his wide 
foody many fathom of cord, and heaving up in his fury several mas- 
sive sheets of neighbouring ice. '* Wilt thou play with him as with a 
tame bird? or wilt thou bind him for the maidens? — Will not any one 
be cast down at the very sight of him ? Upon earth there is not his 
like. He maketh the deep to boil like a pot : he maketh the ^a like 
a pot of ointment. He maketh a path to shine after him, one would 
think the deep to be hoary." On the earth there is not his like. The 
elephant rarely reaches eighteen feet in height or twenty in length. 
The most formidable serpents of Africa or India seldom measure 
thirty feet, and are equally slender in proportion of the length to their 
thickness, as the common worm or the dilng-hill snake. But the 
whale stretches out its huge form to seventy or eighty feet : which is 
two thirds of the length of any vessel employed in the trade to Green- 
land, and triple the size of a moderate r^iam. His height or perpen- 
dicular thickness is eleven feet ; nearly the stature of two tall men. 
His circumference, though his form is not accurately circular but 
oblate, may be estimated to be two thirds larger than his diameter 
depth, or in plainer language, thirty feet i the size of an ox ! Let 
th^ reader multiply such a girth by such a length of body, and he 
will obtain a mathematical account of its solid contents : — the largest 
oak is scarcely equal to it in mass : the tallest and widest mast sinks 
in the comparison to a wand, to a walking-sta£P ! A large ox weighs 
only 100 stone: a whale has been computed at 70 tons: or the 
draught of fifty horses. I'he bulk or girth of it is as large as the bulk 
of a sloop ; the blubber taken off weighs thirty tons, or a third of its 
bulk. When he is killed, tow him on the next shore : support his 
jaws by two long poles, (those jaws which erected, and meeting in 
a point, form the two sides of a barn !) a boat may sail as into a 
creek, into his expanded mouth : a man may sit in it, as in the cave 
of a rock : or fasten the same dead animal to a ship by long 
cables ; and its body, before it be stripped or uncased of the blub- 
ber, is so swoln by the air generated in its bowels from its putre- 
fying state, that it heaves itself four feet above the height of the 
salt wave, rising a mountain of fiesh* • • 'Though of its valuable blub- 
ber (sweet, savoury sound to many a commercial man !) only fifteen 
or eighteen inches in depth be taken, yet the body is so vast, that 
one whale in a late year yielded twenty-one tons of oil ; that is, a 
quantity of melted fat, sufficient for the draught of ten horses, (the 
strongest of animals in Europe) formed merely the exterior coveripg 
and coat of this prince of fishes ! what then was the weight of his 
wh^le foody when alive, and fnU of air, full of water?* • •^ One fish has 
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frequehtly affiorded a sufiicienoy of blubber to iill every cask in a ^ 
small ship^ and to compose a singulat cargo. Its crank or remain- 
ing carcase, loosened from the cables, and dropped with a load shout 
of the crew into the ocean, drives to a distance, and is soon surrounded- 
by ravenous bears, by carrion birds, and a variety of fishes, and the 
ravenous tribe of Esquimaux Indians, eaters of raw ^esl^r thus afford- 
ing to the rational and irrational part of the creation a treasure dur- 
ing life, and a banquet by its death. 

Caesar in the 1 st Book of his Civil War describes these boats : 
*' .Carinas et statumina ex levi materia fiebant ; reliquura corpus ex 
viminibus contextum coriis integebatur.'' A modern tourist explains 
this vessel to be the Coracle : '' the fishermen in Caermarthenshire,^ 
he says, " contiime to use them: they are' ribbed with light laths or 
with split twigs in the manner of basket-work, and are covered with a 
raw hide to prevent the leakage : their shape is .oval, or oblong, and 
their bottom flat or rounded : when inverted^ they resemble the shells 
of enormous turtles." Pliny adds ; " that in the isle M ictis [or 
properly Victis,] the isle of Wight, the Britons used in a voyage of 
six days [navigiis mtilibus] Vessels bound with osier.'^ Strabo in the 
tliird book on Spain, and at the 155th page observes ; " that the natives 
use a boat formed from skins as far as to Brutus, on account of the 
inundations and the narshes." In a monkish annalist of the dark ages 
it is recorded that ** an Irish saint and preacher passed from thence 
into Wales in a coracle." 

Mr. Tennant, in his Indian Recreations, Vol. 2. p. 2S6,7- says : 
^' Pliny speaking of this tree [the Bamboo] has been guilty of an 
exaggeration, or perhaps a mistake, in asserting that a single one 
is sufficient to make a boat : ^ Navigiamm etiam vicem prastant (si 
credmus) singula intemodia :* the truth is that, when made into d 
frame, and covered with a hide, it served this purpose in the same 
manner, as the Coi^achs of the ancient Tritons; and in this way it 
was frequently used by the troops of Hyder-Ally in crossing rivers : 
the bamboo in its natural state being no thicker than a man's thigh, 
cannot singly supply the place of a canoe." 



V. 154. [Ophiusa]— haec dicta primo 

(Estrymnica, 
V. 155. Locos et arva oes^ymnicis 

habitantibus, 
V. 156. Post multa se)'peDs effiigavit 

incolas, Vacuamqae glebamnomi- 

nis fecit sal. 



V. lOSi Ast hinc duobus in Sacram 

(mc insidam 
V. 109. dix^re prisci) solibas cnrsut 

rati est. 
v. 110. Haec inter undas muUtun 

cespitis jacet, 
V, 111. Eamque late gens Hiberno- 

mm colit. Sacra^ or in the Greek 

U^f is the same as 'l/pyft. 

Orosius observes ; " that the island Hibemia, situated between Spain 
and Britain, is narrow in point of space» but is valuable from the 
qualities of its soil and its sky. It is tenanted by the tribes of the 
Scotch." P. Mela m the thu-d book remarks, that " the inhabitants 
[of Ireland] are rude and less acquainted with any of the virtues, than 
other nations; in some degree skilful, but void of filial piety •'* 
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Tatsitus, in the life of Agricola, asserts, that ' Ireland is less than 
Britain, but exceeds in magnitude all the islands of the Mediterranean. 
The soil, the climate, the manners and genius of the mhabitants differ 
little from those of Britain : by means of merchants resorting thither 
for the sake of commerce, the harbours and approaches to the coast 

are well known.'* 

• « « 
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INSCRIPTIONS FOUNP 4t ANCIENT 

SAGUNTUM. 



\\b have been favored with the following additional Inscriptions 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give some 
explanation of them in a future number. 

The following rules are collected from some of the most distin*^ 
gtushed Spanish antiquaries. 

1. The characters both of the Celtiberiansi and of the Tardetani, are to b# 
chiefly referred to the most ancient Greek and Etruscan. 

S, There are several letters admitted to be doubtful. 

3. There are double letters, which frequently recur. 

4. The vowels are sometimes expressed, but often are to be supplied. 

5. Words are seldom written at full length. 

No. 8. 



ANTONIAE-L-Fi 

SERGILL.AE 

VEGETVS 

LI VERT 



* Aristotle De Mundo says : Iv Toway [cJxf»»w] yi i*«v yn<roi fAtyiarai ti tvyxawvinit 
0v<rai ivo, Bpsrawtxat xiyo/uccvat, *Ax^i(w wtl i/pyt}. And in the Argonautics of Orpheuf 
(line 1178) we have the foUowmg passage : 

• 

'ayxaioff i' out%ug I'Kio'rftfxttMC lirtTiiiff 

ffap* ^*<»pa y^s'ov afAu€ir *Ufyiie^' xal ol Qict<r9ff 

7x70 yutruiy^ijy dvof lo^ Tpofxiovffn dvcXXa, 

Iv ^' o96ifag x6\?roto't diti i^ ei^f i^ypov c^r' oXifAM 

vnog* od in Tt; i(rav9ts avwirXtvata^i oXcdpov 

tA'KtTOy iuiitxarn yap Ittnitf ^fiyhna* 

odii rig lyw atu<ny h\ (\fpta\y oicnov »f ta-f/,vf^ 

tl fxh lo")^uri»ig axaXoppoot; wxcavoto 

At/yxvv; flo'cvoYia'fY* § yap Tn^wvov Qicwiti 
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No. 9. 




GGRATTIVS 

MALTS SIVITE 
^GRATTIAEMTRSINI 
VXORI KaRISSIM 

an xxxxvii 
sibi:j:t- svis 



No. 10. 



SERGi AK-MF 



PE R£GR1N A£ 
L-l VLIVS ACtI VS 
ETP 



LIVS ACtI VS , 
ORCi AlWELE^ 



No. 11. 




15S 



SUPPLEMENTJRY NOTES TO MR. BARKER'S 
EDITION OF CICERO'S TWO TRACTS. 



NO. I. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 
Sir, 

Xn the notice of the new edition of Cicero's two E$sayg 
on Old Age, and Friendship^ inserted in No. IX. of the Class. 
Journ.y these words occur at the 191st page on c. 2. De AndCk 
Quomddo enim^ ut alia omittam, (nortemjilii tulit 'i Memineram 
. Paulum, videram Galium ; sed hi in pueris ; Cato in perfecto et 
spectato viro : " We would suggest to Mr. B. the following pas* 
sage of Salmasius in his Plin. Exer. in C. J". Solini Polyh. p. 10 14. 
Paris 1629. : * Dum ptdlus est, eleganter optimus lioer, dam in 
fuUo est, i. e. dum in cetate pidli est : sic Ciceroni Leelio, In 
pueris esse, in viro esse: memineram Paulum, videram Gftllum; 
sed hi in pueris, Cato in perfecto et spectato viro ■: ita enun scri- 
bendum e libris, ubi vulgo legitur, sed hi nee comparantur Catom 
maximo et spectato : ' we feel very much inclined to adopt this 
explanation, but we should be glad to see another instance of the 
phrase." I am truly obliged to your correspondent for having 
directed my attention to this important remark of Salmasius, and 
I doubt not that he will.be equally obliged to me for the following 
quotation from T. Gataker's Comment, on Marc. Antonin. 2d Ed. 
1697. p. 7., which not only establishes the manuscript reading in 
die passage, of which Salmasius is speaking, as well as his con- 
jectural emendation of the Lalius, but proves that the idiom is 
common to the Greek and the Latin : " hv 7raiS\, in puerili cetate^ 
Xyland., sive pua^ cum essem, phrasis insolens, nee illecta tameQ : 
de Maximo Herodian. L. 6. ^r^mpov ff,lv Iv ncoati irotftMlvaov, 8cc* 
pro quo Lucian. etiam h itanri dixit in Neiyomantia, hym yotp ax§* 
l^h h TTUKrh r}v, quanquam ibi It/ vanrh elvui potest verti, inter 
pueros versari, e puerorum numero esse : sed eodem plane modo 
Philostr. Iv fjLsigoixico dixit in Hermocrate Saphfsta, cos jiifil lixgvov 
hr' a&rco tyjv KaXAio-To; oc^fslvon Iv /xsigox/w uTfoiuvivTi, vt nee lacry^ 
mam emitieret Callisto ad mortem illius in adoleseentia defuncti ; 
observavit et Casaub. ad Athenari 1, 13. c. 8. to ffoig pro ^Xixia 
'jtoLihy.vi usurpatum ab Hermesianacte Colophonio in Ele^a illa^ 
quam in Leontium meretriculam camposuit> ubi inter alia de 
jHesiodo, 
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gt in Praxinoe apud Theocr. Idyll. 15. 

fcrov xoe\ Tov ^^vyoov o^tv roi f/LuXtcrrei 5cSo/xa> 
ex TTUiOos. 

It Is, however, to be observed, that the passages from Lucian, 
Athenseus, and Theocritus are et.itqQirhow<ra, ovlh el$ ^sov, 

I shall take the present op{>ortunity of making a few, I had 
almost said, valuable additions to my Critical and Explanatofy 
Notes, which, as they contahi some curious information, which 
has been overlooked by the editors of these tracts, will, I hope, 
be interesting to the more learned portion of your readers. De 
Senect. €.15. Vetdo^ nunc ad voiuptates agricolarum, quibus 
ego incredibiliter delector; qua nee nulla impedimitur senectutc, 
et mihi ad sapietUis vitamproximevidentur accedere; ha bent enim 
rationem cum terra^ qua nunquam recusat imperium, 7iec unquam 
sine usura reddit, quodaccepit; sed alias minore, plerumque 
majors cumfanore. 

When Pittacus was once asked nxihat is the most faithful? He 
replied the earth : when he was asked what is the most faithless ^ 
He replied the sea. Hence Virgil says in his Georgics 2. v. 460. * 

Fohdit homo facilem victnm justissima tellus : 

And Menander hreayqyw in Stobaei^s Tit. lvii. (quoted in Toupl^ 
Emendations ofSuidaSy Vol. ii, p. 455, Edit, of 1790) says : 

aypov evore^sG-repov ysco^yeiv ov^ivx 
ol^%r 4^epei yoip o(rot 6eoi$ ovSi} xaXa, 
x/TTOV,^a<fyiijy xpl9oL$ Ty lotv (rweipooy vivu 

Jleyne says upon the passage of Virgil : " Justissima^ quia credit 
turn reddere terra, accepfum r^ferre dicitur, eique fideSj foenus^ 

' The scholar, vtho has so elaborately reviewed my edition of these Tracts in 
the Gent. Mag, for May, 181^, and to whom I have replied in the subsequent No., 
at the 444th page, writes thus : " We strongly^recommend to the perusal of every 
scholar Mr. B.'s excellent remarics upon this passage : we trace in them, how- 
ever, (and where dp we not in modern writing?) a little plagiarism." I should 
feel myself greatly obliged to the author for the honorable mention of this note, 
Tiad he not qualified his praise by charging me in it with plagiansm of which he 
has given no proof: I must here beg his leave to give to him a fiat denial of the 
supposed fact, and, if he is disposed to quarrel wiUi me for this freedom, he will, 
no doubt be pleased to pardon it on the account of youth, which, notwithstanding 
the celebrated speech of the late Lord Chatham, seems to be still considered in 
the eyes of some people, not to say some scholars, who belong to the ancient 
order of the ^Qwdyvnts oro^ia-Tal, as tamirocious crime : I wish scholars to con-> 
sider not my youth, or my insignificance, but my arguments: those, who are in the 
habit of reading my articles in the ClassiealJourngl, will best know how to 
appreciate the charge of youthful arrogance, of which he complains in that 
review. No scholar can be more unjustly charged with plagiarism than myself; 
for I invariably cite the observations of critics, whom I quote, at full length, and 
in their own words, and I challenge the reviewer to show a single ipstance, wher* 
JAjgve taken koy qaot^tion or ide^ without ^acknowledgment, . 
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45quitas tribuitur : sublectum esse hoc Menandro'statuebat doctui 
Britannus cum in Fragmentis sit : 

diKotioTOTOV xT^jx' loTiv otvigotiTTOi^ ocypog, 
wv Yj ^ucrij Beirut yipy Ixi/xsXcS^ ^spei, 
TTvpovs, IXoTiov, ohovp ](F^idag, [uixr 
Ta§* agyvga)[ji.ut' hrnv, ^Se irop^iqa^ 
f <j rohg Tpuyco^ovg eufler*, owx e§ rhv jS/ov / 

«altem bene convenit : yvilhov hxouoruTov etiam Xenophon dixit 
Cyrop, VIII. p. ^es.:" Cicero says here: qtuie — mihi ad sapientis 
vitam proxime videntur accedere ; habent enim rationem cunt 
terra. But why does Cicero say that this circumstance makes 
these pleasures more congenial to the philosopher ? Melmoth tum& 
the words thus : << These are pleasures perfectly consistent with 
every degree of advanced years, as they approach the nearest of 
all others to those of the purely phil^osophical kind: they are 
derived from observing the nature and properties of this our earth.*? 
These pleasures appear to me, as far as I understand the words of 
Cicero, to be the most congenial to the [moral] philosopher from 
the circumstance that they depend upoh justissima tellus : Cicero 
Supposes that the agricultural philosopher^ who uniformly directs 
his conduct by the laws of justice, must be highly delighted by 
the diought that he cannot * fail to receive from mother earth, 
with whom he is concerned, that justice, of which he can seldom 
find an example among the human race. Xenophon says in his 
CEconomicSi v. 12. (quoted in Toup's Emendations ofSmdas V. \i 
{). 285.) m Is ^ yy^ isKowFu tov§ ^uvoejxlvou^ xoiTafiaviMmv xoit hxaio-' 
ijvifr\¥ h^(ricer rov$ yelp apiaroi depa'trevovras oJrijv ^rXeSrra oiyotiai 
dvrmoifi. Cicero §ays in his Defence of Sextius Boscius : " Vita 
— hxc rustica, quam t,u agrestem rocas, parsimonise, diligen- 
tiae, Justitia magistra estJ* £• Spanheim in hi$ Obs» in Callim^ 
Ultrajecti 1697. p. 681. has the following note: ^^ Tpi'Kr6KsyJiq 
uyoL^oLv ISiSacrxsTo ri^vav : haud minim vero aya^v ri^^v de flgri- 
cuUura hie dici, et unde lemma in Stobseo Serm. liv. icsp) yecopyioig^ 
Sti otyotiov^ ac inter alia illud Menandri ibidem, 

i\ev9egouy rots noiciv iv^pintoig dypigJ* 

Habent enim rationem cum terrOy qua nunquam recusat impe* 
rium, nee unquam sine usura reddit, quod accepit, sed alias minore, 
plerumqie majore cumfasnore. It is a very favorite, and a very 
elegant, idea of the Greek and the Roman writers to consider the 
earth in tlie light of a debtgr^ as it is her^ considered ; of wUch I 
^U produce the following instances : 

Speg andeu credit watia 
SemitWy qua magn» fteiwra veiM tiger ^ Tibvilus, EU yu !<• $* 
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Agsaninl.2, ELih. 

At tibi dura seges Nemesin qui tAdueU abwhtf 
Persolvat' nulla semitM terra fide^ 

a passage, cited by A. Schottus in his Nodi Ciceroniani L. i. c. 8. 
p. 286., who has the following note upon it : *« Repono quce 
abducis^ sensu piano ; moleste enim fert poeta ruri degere Nemesin, 
domoque abesse •, sterilitateni etiam agro imprecatur.'^ Silius 
Italicus says in his 13th bk. 

Multa solo virtus Jam reddere semen aratris, 

where Dausqueius observes : " Ager Siculus reddere semen dici- 
tur, quasi creditum reposcatur : Modius ingeniqse, non necessarip 
foenus reponit : scio eleganter id verbi usitatum Flinio L. 5. c. 4. 
IFertilitatis eximia, cum centesima fruge agricolis fanus reddente 
terra] : quid turn ? et altero usus est Martialis, 

NonreddetsterilisseminajactasegesJ* ^ 

Manilius, L. v. v. 274/says, 

Sfminaqueinfcenussulcatis reddere terriSy 
Usuramfue s^ui mn^ori sorte receptis 
Frugibus hmumeris, aiquehorrea qutsrei*e messi? 

L. Carrio in his Anliq. Lect. Commeni. Antv. 1576. p. 87. reads 
here properly majorem^ 

I embrace the present occasibn of directing the attention of 
scholars to the emendation of a passage in Pliny's Natural His^ 
toryy founded upon manuscript authority, which is cited, agreeably 
to the common, and the Bipontine reading, in my edition of these 
two tracts, p. XLiii^ : the emendation, which seems to have 
escaped the research of editors, is to be found in Jimius's most 
elegant, amusing, sensible, and erudite treatise He Pictura 
Feterum, bk. 2. c. 4. p. 57. Ed. Roterodami 1694. : « Quam 
severe caverint olini Romania ne' scientia rei rusticse desidia atque 
incuria tolleretur, docet -AVCellius Noctt. Att. L. 4. c. 12. Si 
quis agrum snum passus fuerat sordescere^ eumque indtligenter 
curabatj ac neque &raverht, neque purgaverat ; sive quis arborem 
sua?n vineamque habuerat derelictui; non id sine pana fuit, sed 
erat opus censorium, censore^e ararium faciebd7it: Plinius 
quoque Nat. Hist. L. 18. c. 3. Agrum male colere, censorium 
probrum judicabqtur, atque (ut refert Cato) quern virum bonum 
tolonum dixissenty afnplissime laudasse existimabantur : et rursus 
L. 19. c. 4. Prisci statim faciebant judicium, nequam esse in 
domo matrem familiasy etenim hac curajemina dicebatur, ubi 
indiligens esset hortus : in vetere codice Vossiano viataQ optimx 
lego, JPrisci statim faciebant judicium, nequam essent domo matrem 
familias, et enim h(Kc cura femine ducebatur, nisi indulgens esset 
ortus: undeJocum hunc ita restituendum suspicor, Pmci statim faci-- 
eia/it judicium, nequam esse in domo matrem familiasy (etenim 
Aac curajemina ducebatur) nisi indulgjens esset fiortus: quum 
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enim in pra^dicto codice, sicuti et in retiquis codd. antiquisj n et ai 
passim confunduntur, atque u habens i su^rascriptum poni solet 
pro nish facili quoque lapsu uit pro nisi crediderim irrepsisse.'' 

The following important notes of Canter have been entirely- 
overlooked by me : 

De Senect. c. 17. 
^' In quern illud elogium unicum plurima consentiunt gentes, 
populi 'primarium fuisse virum : in hoc elogio pro unicum tribus 
est vocabulis scribendum^ Uno ore cuii de quo quanquam dubi- 
tare quis merito possit, ita t^men.hoc nie certum redditurum 
confidO) ut nemo jure dubitare possit amplius : etenim altero de 
Fin. idem Cicero contra Epicurum disputans, ait postremo ; si 
quidem laudationes virorum prseclarorum^ tarn Gr^corum, quam 
Romanorum^ inspiciantur, neminem ita laudatum videri posse, 
ut artifex callidus comparandarum voluptatum diceretur; hsec 
•nim sunt ejus verba^ post quae statim hsec sequuntur, Non elogia 
monumentorutn id significant^ velut hoc ad portam, Uno ore cul 
plurimtB consentiunt gentes, populi primarium fuisse virum : quoi 
circa cum idem utrobique cietur elogium, facile patet, utrum et 
altero sit emendandum ; et quoniam carmen hoc esse tradit orat6r> 
possent hinc fortasse duo versus hoc modo effici, 

Uno ore cm plurimie consentiunt 
Gentesfuisse virum populi primmiH,m : 

ceterum an pro cui sit potius quern legendum, viderint alii : hxc 
vix scripseram, cum prodierunt doctissimae Caroli Iiangii in hunc 
librum annotationes, in quibus conjecturx nostrx subscribit, et 
eodem modo atque argumento locum hunc emendat, ut et afios 
multos : nisi quod unum etiam, cuju3 nunc venit in mentem, 
omlsit ; quod enim legitur initio disputationis hujus Videtisne nt 
apud Homerum scepissime Nestor de virtutihis suis prcedicet f 
justo prolixiorem habet vocem virtutibus [c. x.] qux est in viribut 
mutanda, quemadmoduih et Homerus docet, et Gaza vertit : atque 
hoc ego, quoniam pusillum est, admoniturus non eram, nisi a tanto 
viro neglectum reperissem." Nao. Lectt. L. vi. c. 10. 

De Amic. c. 11. 
Quod si rectum statuerimus vel concedere afnicis quicquid velint^ 
foel impetrare ab his quicquid velimus, perfecta quidem sapienlia 
simuSy si nihil habeat res vitii ; ex his vertis non potest commode , 
elici sensus ; non enim tam, cui nihil haberet res vitii, perfecta jure 
diceremur esse sapientia, quam si perfecta essemus sapientia^ nihil, 
jure res vitii haberet: quare sic legenda postrema censeo, Per--^ 
fecta quidem sapientia si simus, nihil liabeat res vitii : quam lecti* 
onem confirmant etiam haec sequentia sed loquimur de its amieiSf' 
qui ante ocidos sunt, quos vidimus, Sfc. quae quidem superiorihu*' 
opponuntur : atque hoc illi geminum est, quod i^xvnio d« Oj|^ ^vuib^ 
(cLuoniam autem vivitur, non cum pei/cclis homuubu^, •pVeuw^u^ 
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$apiefUibus; sedcum iis, quibus praclare agitur, si imurit ^maf* 
lacra virtutisyi^c,'^ utrooique enim usum^communem spectan^ 
dum et secundum eum prsecepta danda, recte censet vir^apientiss.^ 
N(yo. Lectt. L. vii. c* 14. 

EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 

Trin. ColL Camb. 
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MR. BELLAMYS DEFENCE Of ItIS BIBLICAL 

CRITICISMS. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

JL observe in No. IX; of yotxr Journal three, articles 
sent by your correspondents^ tvith some singular remarks^ en-» 
deavpuring to refute some of the translatiops I have given of diffi^ 
cult and contradictory passages, as they, stand in the Europeao 
translations of the Bible, in former numbers of your Journal, 

As the articles I have written are intended to silence the objec-^ 
tions of the Deists, by proving, so far, that there is no contradic- 
tion in the original Hebrew, and having confirmed such transla- 
tions by references tq other parts of scripture where thje same 
words occur, which can have no other signification ; how far these 
gentlemen have succeeded in what they have attempted from the 
original, let the learned Hebraist determine, when he examines my 
articles with the hastv conclusions of these writers. . It does not 
appear from any thing they have said, that they have weakened the 
cause of Deism, by a single objection ; for we shall find that a 
great part which they have advanced can possibly have no other 
tendenc}^ than to assist this description of men to create doubts. in 
the minds of well-meaning Christians, concerning the authority^ 
and integrity of the sacred original. It is a rule with me, in 
every article I write for the Journal, or in any answer I give to 
the articles of others, to elucidate some difficult or controverted 
part of scripture, which Deists have always brought forward to 
show, as they term it, the disordered state of the Bible. By 
these elucidations, I do not mean " conjecture," as your corres- 
pondent Dr. G. &. C. says. No. III. p. 641. viz. where every other 
help fails in giving a suitable reading to the text, recourse can 
alone be had to conjeciurey this has been the case with Dr. Ken- 
nicott and his supporters. But I mean that such translations 
should be confirmed by other passages where the same words 
occur, and which can possibly have no other meaning or applica-* 
tioa; and these are the translations which can only be admitted^ 
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attd depended on with certainty. This gentleman, I think^ has 
crowded in his article about twenty theological problems for solu- 
tion ; they are important, and deserve notice ; and though he seema 
a little out of temper with me in some places^ yet he appears to 
write in the spirit of Christianity. 

Your correspondent W, N, begins by showing that he is a 
decided enemy to what I have asserted, v'lt, the absolute integrity 
of the Hebrezv text of the sacred scriptures. Tiiis is one of 
the most important biblical subjects that can possibly xom^e 
before the public, for if the scriptures in the original are not now 
as pure as when they were given to the inspired writer^ there 
would be but little dependence on any thing they contain. It cer- 
tainly is a dangerous opinion for those to promulgate, who really 
believe the scriptures to be of divine origin, for in this case they 
are sapping the foundation of their divinity, and by so doing, they 
are enabling the Deist to destroy the truths of our holy religion. 
Nevertheless, though this gentleman has^fallen into this error, I am 
confident he can have no such wish. He says^ '^an unprejudiced 
reader might justly inquire, what peculiar circumstances have 
preserved the Jewish scriptures in preference to the Christian, 
Irom the ordinary casualties of copyists and the corrosions of 
time. If the assumed fact be resolved into divine .interposition, 
(and what but a continued series of miracles could effect it i) is it 
supposable that the author of Revelation should exert his almighty 
power to defend the law of Moses and the writings of the^pro- 
phets from every mistake ; while the gospels and epistles that con- 
tained the life and doctrines of the Messiah, of whom Moses 
spake, and to whom the prophets gave witness, were left to the 
ravages of time and the carelessness of transcribers, in common 
with the works of all other ancient writers ?" No. As an article is 
intended to be sent for insertion in the Journal^ which may satisfy him 
on this subject, 1 shall for the present only ask, what peculiar circum- 
stances have preserved the writings of Euclid, Homer, and Virgil ; 
are they not the same now that they were in the time of those writers ? 
there has been no alteration in their works^ nor was it possible; 
because, (as I have observed) the eye of the learned world was 
upon them in all ages, which would soon have detected any thing 
of the kind, and ruined the character of the interpolator. 
On this ground only we are more certain that the present original 
scriptures are pure and unoorrupted, because a whole nation has 
been appointed the guardian of the sacred letter from the time it 
was given to the present day* Is it possible that any reflecting 
Christian, who believes in the providence of God, can for a moment 
doubt that he has in his providence, preserved both the Old 
and the New Testaments, not only '* from the ordinary casualties 
of copyists and the corrosions of time/' but also from the univer. 

Vol. VI. No. XI. \. 
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sal efforts of all the Pagan nations, the Babylonians, Persians, 
Grecians, and Romans, who strove with the whole power of their 
empires to destroy the sacred records ? What but a continued 
series of miracles could effect it ? But when we seriously consider 
that the Bible is the word of God^ who governs the vvorld and 
the most minute concern^ of man by his providence, can we, I 
ask, for a moment doubt that he, who gave the scripture for a rule 
of life to man, has preserved it pure .to the present day ? . To 
suppose the contrary would be to conclude that tlief Bible is not the 
word of God, and that he does not govern the world by his provi- 
dence. Let me again ask, what good can such writers propose to 
the present generation and to posterity, by inculcating doubts as to 
the purity of the sacred original. 

This gentleman steps forward as the defender of Dr. Kennicott, 
De Rossi, and all those who wish to mend the original Hebrew. 
1 hope 1 have as high a respect for the personal character of 
these writers, as your correspondent, and F hope he will remem- 
ber that in any thing I say concerning the true interpretation of the 
original scriptures,! know nothing of persons; personal character has 
nothing to do here. When subjects brought forward by such 
writers for alteration in the original are proved to be altogether 
inconsistent with reason by such alteration^ surely we are autho- 
rised to declare that Dr. Kennicott, De Rossi, and others of the 
same class, as Hebraists, were superficial scholars^ mere innovatorSy 
altogether unqualified, and but mere pretefiders .to a critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. This writer says " these are 
strong expressions, and a writer had need produce something more 
satisfactory than his own assertion'* — ^rruth, and not victory, haa 
been my pursuit, and ever since IJiave furnished any articles for 
the Journal^ when 1 have answered those which have been signed 
by the name of the writer, I have always deeined it proper to sign 
my remarks with my own name, for nobody knows an anonymous 
writer. Though I never mean to answer the questions of such 
writers in future who do not sign their real name, I shall for the 
present adduce that kind of proof, which ought to satisfy this gen- 
tleman concerning the fallacy of Dr* Kennicott's statements of 
the necessity of new modelling the Hebrew scriptures. 

From the same quarter we are informed that the Hebrew text is 
defective in Exod. 15. 2. iTJTipp/-Ty my strength and my song 

is the Lord, "that JTIDn being* irregular, should probably be 
^JTIDn. Agreeably to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Vulj^ate versions, 
the ^ yod is necessary to /I'lDD, four of the six valuable MSS. 
agree in reading it so." Well, and suppose a hundred *MSS. 
agreed in reading it thus, are we to make nonsense of the passage 
on that account ? which it evidently would be if this translation 
were admitted. It must be obvious to the learned that the Hebrew 
Is BOW the same as it was in the time of the inspired writer, and 
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that the translation is consistent with the original, except in the 
transposition of the word tV Jah, and the possessive pronoun my, 

improperly added in the English, which does not occur in /)*)D?1 

Vezimraath, The true translation of this passage shows that we 
have no occasion for such mendings as are proposed by these 
gentlemen : the literal translation is, My strength and song is J ah. 
Thus by erroneously supposing that irregularities and inconsist- 
encies have been foisted into tlie original, they have presumed to 
find fault with the pure Hebrew,. and have labored to corrupt the 
word of God by substituting the bold additions of die Greek, 
Samaritan, and Arabic translators. 

But no attention is ever paid by these gentlemen to the tr^ie 
oriental vowels ; how would these random translators be able to 
understand the various meanings and applications of the same root 
of a word, were they to attempt a translation without attending to 
the vowels ? We have an example in this word which will prov^ 
that no such chance-reading can ever ascertain the true meaning. 
For instance, this word JTIDtl Vezimraath, with this form and 

■ • • 

construction, meatis a song, and as it is applied to God, a song of 
praise ; but the same radical fornci (by which I mean the letters as 
they stand in the body of the language, viz. /)*1DT Zmrth,) is met 
with iu other parts of scripture which cannot mean a song : therefore 
these. contenders for the naked consonants would be totally at a "" 
Iob8 how to render such passages. We find in Amos ch« 5. 23. 
that the very same radical form of the word viz. Zmrth, with the 
variation of one vowel only, ri^^DTI Fezimrath, does not mean 

a 8ong« but the melody, or tune, viz. and the melody. The many 
meanings and applications of a word cannot be known by the 
radical form, but in its vast variety of ideal bendings it depends on 
the variation of the vowels, as is the case in all other languages. 
By the same objectors we are told that " T 0^2 in the seventh 

day, in the present Hebrew copy, is probably corrupted from 
1 D^*'^ in the sixth, day, as in the Samaritan, Greek, and Syriac 

versions." But Dr. Kennicott ought to have known, and this 
objector, before he had so strenuously supported him, that . the 
clause is not T DV2 in the Hebrew, but that the ordinal numerals 

are always used as they always have been, in the Hebrew Bible, 
as ^Ittfil DV2 in the seventh day. ^It^tt^ll 12\*2 in the sixth day. 

From such proofs of the probablys, and conjectural mendings of 
.• these gentlemen, I hope it will be allowed that this objector hjBs 
been too precipitate in condemning ; for surdy I am justified in 
saying that all such translators are mere innovators — superficial 
scholars'-^altogether unqualified, and mere pretenders to a critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. These, I allov^' , ^\^^* %\x^\i% 
expressions/' and I have, to use the woida gi lOdis vi\\Vw^ ^^ ^\o^>jw 
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C€d something more satisfactory than n)y own assertion for such 
description to be credited." 

This objector asks five questions all in one breath ; it is an easjF 
matter to ask questions. He says, *' will Mr. Bellamy say that 
Dr. Kennicott's publication consists of corrections similar to Dr» 
C/s ? Has your correspondent never heard of such things as various 
readings ? Does he know that there are other MSS. besides those 
froip which the received text was taken f Is he acquainte(l with any 
independent sources of authority, as the Septuagint, the Samaritan, 
the SyriaCy and the Targums ? (and it is from these that Dr. K« 
has made his collection) or is he prepared to state and to prove, 
that the present printed text is taken from MSS. that were either 
the autographs of Moses and the prophets^ or else exact copies of 
them,. and that the versions, and all the MSS. where they differ 
from it, are erroneous ? " I answer that Dr. Kennicott's publica- 
tion not only consists of corrections similar to Dr. O/s, which I 
have proved above, M'here like him, he substitutes one letter for 
another, one word for anothery but the learned must allow, that, if 
possible, it is as dangerous. I. have certainly ^^ heard of sacb 
things as various readings :" but as tp the independent sources o£ 
authority which this objector talks of, there are no independent 
sources of authority except the Hebrew. — I will also ask him, for he 
seems ignorant of it, did he never hear of a more modern, as 
well as of an ancient Septuagint ? and the Samaritan, the Syriac, 
and the Targums are but translations. For the original Septuagint, 
which was translated from the Hebrew about 350 years before 
Christ) was destroyed, not a single copy of it was preserved ; and 
at the dispersion of the Jews, the Hebrew language was in their 
hands only, to the time of Jerome ; and further, these translators 
had not the advantages we have at this day in acquiring a knowledge 
of the language. 1 also know that, during this and other periods 
before the time of Jerome, many MSS. even of the original 
Hebrew were made by Christians, but these MSS. as occasion 
required, were reprobated by the learned, as well as the unlearned^, 
Jews who could read their Bible, on account of their inaccuracy. 
This will account for the great number of different readings your 
correspondent stumbles at, on which account, like Dr. K. and De 
Bossi, he flies to the Greek, Samaritan, dnd Syriac translations: 
This writer should recollect that the Jews have always been the 
guardians of the Hebrew scriptures, and that it is as impossible for 
any corruptions to creep into the text, as it would be for any altera- 
tion to be made in the original works of Homer, or Virgil, without 
being detected and exposed. Even every . Jew school-boy 
who can read his Bible is as capable of pointing out the error of a 
letter, as an English school-boy is of detecting an error in the ortho- 
^rraphy of a word. It is a truth, whether this well-meaning writer 
wijf believe it or not, such is the construction of the Hebrew 
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language^ that it is not possible either for one word, or for one 
letter to be put for another, without being detected by a critic in the 
language. On this ground I feel no hesitation in declaring, in 
answer to the fifth question, that I am '^ prepared to state and to 
prove that the present true printed text is taken from MSS. that 
were the exact copies of the autographs of Moses and the 
prophets ;" coiwsequently where the MSS. and versions differ from 
k, they must be erroneous. " If he is not," continues this writer, 
^ Dr. K. and De Rossi have done the Christian world essential 
service: for such noble and disinterested views as these, are thej 
to'be called innovators ? " but this gentleman perhaps is not aware 
that the word disinterested does not well apply to Dr. K., for his 
whimsies cost the government upwards of j^20,000. and not a 
single article did he bring forwariS to refute the idle and unfounded 
objections of the Deist. But they certainly have been useful in 
building, instead of destroying the temples of Deisi/i, by his 
attempt to create suspicions respecting th« absolute integrity of 
the Hebrew text. 

This writer is at a loss to know what I mean by the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text : he says, '' I should feel myself 
indebted to Mr. B. if he would explain what he means by the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text. Does he understand that 
the printed text is free from all mistakes ? if he does, let a few 
instances suffice to answer him — 1st. The printed text is at variance 
with Mr. Bellamy. Mr. B. has rightly informed us that the meaning 
of the word HOik is, he sgid. rfo. IV. p. 851. If be will turn 
to Gen. 4. 8. he will find, THtk b^H W Vp "ID»^ and Cain said 
to Abel his brother ; but what did he say t* The Hebrew is silent. 
Tlie Samaritan and Septuagint ^add, JTltWl rTD7j> let us go into 
the field. With this addition, the words following possess consis- 
tency, and it came to pass when they were in the Jield." — So shall 
we find, when v^e have the true translation, that the whole passage 
possesses consistency, without any mendings from the Samaritan^ 
or the Septuagint. Here is a bold addition with a witness, and it 
is a proof that neither the Samaritan translator, nor the Septuagint^ 
understood the various applications of the verb *1DK amar, agreea* 

bly IQ its construction which always fixes its ideal meaning. Its true 
meaning in this verse is to speak, to converse, and the same con- 
struction with this rendering is met with in 60' places of scripture 
in the present authorised translation. The passage I say pos- 
sesses consistency, " without copying the coinment of the Sama« 
ritan, translator, or the Septuagint : thus, Aiid Cain spake, (or 
talked) with Abel his brother, and it came to pass when they were 
in the Jield.'^ I ask this writer where is *' the printed text at vari- 
ance with what I have stated ? " 

We are next told, that " the printed text is at vaxvaxkCi^ Vvisx ^'ci- 
totions in the Ne\Y Testament from ancient pTOi^\\ftc^ « Ksx \o?a^»s^^ 
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of this" (says this writer) " occurs in P6. 40. 7. ^VjTnaMTK, 
translated, my ears hA$t thou opened, compared with Hebrews 10. 
5. (Totfjxfle U xonyjpTla-cofjLo), and surely if common sense, the connex- 
ion, the structure of the sentence, and the evidence of the LXX, 
and the New Testament are to be regarded, this one instance is a 
strong proof of the faultiness, if ngt of the corruption, of the pre- 
sent text, unless Mr. B. will assert that all these should be sacri- , 
ficed when they oppose his beloved hypothesis of the purity of the 
Hebrew text,"^— I am of opinion that all evidences should be sacri- 
ficed, when applied to oppose the purity of the Hebrew text* For 
grant but to the Deist that the Hebrew text is corrupt, and it b^ll 
he asks. And on the other hand, with respect to those who may ^ 
nevertheless be excellent scholars as to general learning, (but who 
on account of their inexperience'^in the elements of the Hebrew, . 
should not attempt Hebrew criticism) allow them but the privil^e 
of additions, and corrections from the LXX, and the Samaritan 
translations, with such mendings as are proposed by Dr. Kenni- 
cott, De Rossi, this writer, and the whole family of those, who 
have a perpetual desire to mend the 43criptures by changing 
one word for another, one letter for another^ M'ho alter 
tvithout any proof from scripture where the same words occur 
which can have no other meaning ; and the whole genuineness and 
authority of the sacred scriptures would be swept away at once. 
Had these gentlemen but attended to the idiom and phraseology of 
the Hebrew, " common sense^ the connection, the structure of the 
sentence, and the evidence of the LXX, and the New Testament," . 
would have convinced them that the above objection which is 
taken from Dr. Kennicott, and which has often appeared in the 
support of Deism, is no '* proof of the faultiness, or of the corrup- 
tion of the present text." 

What but profound ignorance of the true meaning and applica- 
tion of the word could induce the translators to render /)n2) 

T • T 

karithtty opened? It means to prepare, or make, audit is first 
applied to the preparing of the sacrifice, or making the covenant. 
Gen. 15. 18. a")n»'n» rnrrn*)3 »iirrn D')''^^ in the same day 

t;tvt;-t - - •^ 

the Lord made a covenant with Abraham. And as to the word 
DOW aznaim, rendered mine ears, they certainly had no authority 

to transpose the pronoun, and to reject the preposition ? lamed : 
were this admitted, the scriptures, might be made to say any thing. 
Now whether we say with the Hebrew, ears hast thou prepared 
for me, which is certainly more strikingly significant than the 
LXX, who have changed it for crcSfta, bodi/ ; it amounts to the 
same, as it must necessarily mean that there must be a body where 
ears are found, which are a part of the body. The word DJ^t^ 

aznaim, plainly means, the obedience both of the body and the soul, 
whereas the w^rd (rZii^ can only be ap^^iid^ to ^^ body, Tbi^ 
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sirises from the peculiarly energetic, and idiomatic phmseology of 

the Hebrew, which could not be preserved in the Greek, which 

Dr. Kennicott, De Rossi, and this writer ought to have known, and 

would have known, had they been as competent in the Hebrew, as 

they were in Greek. From which it is certain that this apparent 

discrepancy does not arise from " a corruption foisted into the 

text,^' as is supposed by these writers, but for the reasons above. 

It would be absurd to render Xoyog IjxoiJ, ^2*T the book 

of me — the word of me^ as it would be to render the above passage 
agreeably to the syntax and idiom of the English. I say it must 
evidently mean that as God had prepared ears, he must have pre* 
pared a body, as was meant by the Hebrews, and as it was also 
understood by the LXX. 

This writer next observes that, " the printed text is in opposi- 
tion to MSS. in the hands of both Jews and Christians in the time 
of Origen." He quotes Isaiah bS, 8. " where our present copies 
read XD yHi ^D^ V^t^for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken J* Dr. Kennicott is again cited to prove mat in the time 
of Origen Sti? laamo, was written /V)D/ to death, and Bishop 

Lowth might have been cited also, for he has fallen into the same 
error. This writer gives a long paragraph concerning a 
conversation of Origen with a Jew, and that he confounded them 
with the reading of this word, by urging upon them the reading to 
death ; and therefore he argues that the Hebrew text is not now 
the same as it was at that time. He concludes by saying,. '^ if 
such was^ thfe reading at that time, alas for the absolute integrity 
of the Hebrew text." This author writes here very guardedly, he 
does well to say, ^ if such, was the reading at that time ;^ it was his 
business to prove, if it were to be proved, that it was the reading at 
that time, and not to conclude by butSy if, conjectures, and suppor 
sitions. AVliat does all this amount-to? here is not a single passage 
produced from the scripture by any of these writers to prove that 
to/ laamo, was ever written rf\u) to death, no proof but the 

monkish tale of Origen and the Jew. Now admitting that Origen- 
had such a conversation with a Jew, he must have been a very 
ignorant J ew indeed, not to. know that such a thing as to / laamo 

to be written instead of /V)D/ laamuth, was impossible. Does 

not this writer know, for Dr. K. ought to have recollected, that 
there were ignorant Jews at the time of Origen as well as at this 
day? 

It was reasonable to expect that this writer should have given 
us some proof from scripture that tliis word was so rendered ; I 
will refer him to a passage or two, which, if what he states were 
true, ought then to make good sense when so rendered. Deut. S3* 
S. 'Xhg Lord came from Sinai, and rose up jxom Sot^"^^ 
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UNTO THEM, but Were Dr. K/s, Dr. Lowth's, and this writer's 
statement true, that to? laamo, was origmally Tfich laamuth, it 

must then be thus translated, and rose up from ^eir unto 
DEATH. Again, the last clause of the same verse, from his right 
hand went a fiery law to/ for them, but which with the above 

mending, thus, from his right hand went a fiery law for death. 
From these proofs, this writer may see that the word \ch laamo, 

could never have been written tinfo death. . Neither does it follow, 
because the above is the true translation of the word, that it makes 
for die cause of Judaism, as has been suppo3ed, by being applied 
to the Jews as dispersed among the gentiles, viz. for the transgres' 
sion of my people was he (the Jewish nation) stricken, ' because 
these words are with far greater effect applied to Christians as the 
people of God : for the third person singular applies to a single 
person who is stricken for the people, viz. for the transgression of 
my people was he (the redeemer) stricken for them. Thus it 
will appear to the learaed and the impartial Christian, that the 
word Sbb laamo, is precisely the same as it was written by the 

prophet, and that Dr. Kennicott, Lowth, De Rossi, and all who 
contend on this ground that there must be errors in the Hebrew, 
have greatly erred, in speaking against the absolute integrity of the 
Hebrew text. 

Again, this writer declares, that " the printed Hebrew text is 
opposed to itself, in 2 Sam. 22. 11. you read 1711*9^3^^*1^ 
and fie yfAS seen upon the wings of the wind, while in the ISth 
Psalm it is HDf and he did fly J' We cannot doubt that this Psalm 
was written by Samuel ; and it certainly shows that Dr. Kennicott, 
De Rossi, and Dr. Gerrard, mentioned by this writer, as well as 
himself, were altogether ignorant of the circumstance which was 
the occasion of the alteration, and on this account have supposed 
that the transcribers have corrupted the original, the sense of which 
they think is preserved in the ancient translations. The limit of 
this article will not permit me. to enter on the full explanation of 
'this discrepancy, and as I intend to give it in a future number of the 
Journal, to it 1 shall refer the reader. I must however ask such 
writers as these a question or two concerning this matter. 

What do such gentlemen think concerning the precepts of the 
decalogue in Exodus, which differ in many instances from the same 
precepts in Deuteronomy ? will they say that for this reason the 
original text has been corrupted ? are not these precepts delivered 
by Moses in Deuteronomy, precisely the same in sense as they are 
in Exodus ? These writers, who from time to time have presumed 
to speak and write against the absolute integrity of the Hebrew 
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iexty must give better reasons before the learned can sanction their 
dangerous mendings. Had the}( been able to have informed u% 
why these changes were made by the sacred writer, why ^iTjfcf 

saadeehu, was written by Moses in Deuteronomy, and omitted in 
Exodus ; Iplt^ Shaaker in Exodus, and instead of that word W^ 

Shaaea in. Deuteronomy ; lonjl'li^ lo-thachmod in Exodus, and 
rflKJIJI k7) Velo thithaouhy in Deuteronomy ; ^J1^2ttD in Exodus 
and IJl^iJD in Deuteronomy ; *ltot zaakor in Exodus, and *ltottf 
Dent. ^fi^^Dni^l ^^ Exodus, and ^blTI 'flllCh ^^ Deut. and many 

others : had they acquainted themselves with the reaisons 
, which induced the sacred penman to make these alterations, they 
ivould not have found any cause for disputing the " strict integri^ 
of the received text," in the 18th Psalm, andthe22d chapter of 
the 2nd of Samuel ; which we are told, ^^ first excited doubts in 
Dr. K.'s mind of the purity and strict integrity of the received 
text." 

The last objection this writer makes is concerning David's 
mighty men. This is also one of Dr. Kefinicott's objections. It 
has also been brought forward by many Deists, to prove the dis- 
ordered state of the Bible, as they term it, and this gentleman, 
or any person not knowing a single letter of Hebrew, might have 
copied a hundred more. It certainly is a very easy mode of ob- 
taining information, if people who find fault with others are per- 
mitted to conceal themselves under the mask of initials ; they are at 
perfect liberty to approve or condemn with orthodox authority ; 
no matter if they be wrong, shame bums not their cheek ; '^ nobody 
knows them." I have known those who, under this cover, have 
/copied the labors of others, and have talked as learned Hebraists, 
who have not known a letter of the alphabet ; and others who 
have pretended to pronounce on the merit of a translation, yet 
have not understood the grammar of the language. I hope the 
proprietors of the Journal will not, in future, suffer any anony- 
mous epistle to appear in answer to those writers who fairly give 
their names. If this were to be allowed, such writers will not have 
any thing of mine to complain of. 

These writers who stumble at the apparent discrepancy of these 
passages in Samuel and in Chronicles, and who have for that reason 
doubted the purity of the present Hebrew text, have not acquaint- 
ed tliemselves with the concomitant circumstances, which had 
taken place at these different periods of the history ; or they would 
have known that these actions which are recorded of this general 
in Samuel and in Chronicles, where in one book it, is said, 800 fell 
at one timcy and in the other book (where these objectors have 
understood the writer to speak of the same circumstance) th^t 300 
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fell at one time: they would (had they acquainted themselves 
^ith these things) have known, that these actions took place at 
different periods of the history. Would any man suppose that if 
t^o writers mentioned a different victory obtained by the same 
general, each of which intitled him to some mark of the royal 
favor, there was a contradiction between the two statements of 
^ such writers ? or positively conclude^ as Dr. Kennicott, De Rossi^ 
and this author have concluded, that ** these mistakes have crept 
into the text by accident, or been foisted in by wilful corruption ?'* 
This I mean to confirm from other parts of Scripture, where I 
shall show that these events will perfecdy agree with the different 
periods when these books were written. 

I now refer this writer to his own words, where he says, " Now 
let Mr. Bellamy say. Are these mistakes or are they not? If he 
acknowledges that they are, what signifies it, whetlier they have 
crept into the text by accident, or been foisted in by wilful 
corruption ? If he denies that they are mistakes-^-^n him devolves 
the proof that they are true readings : on him devolves the recon* 
ciliation of such contending passs^es (^^ hard task, I ween"): Will 
Mr. B. entrench himself within the emendations of the Maso- 
rites?" — 1 answer, no : " let me ask him, have they noticed all the 
difficulties ?*' no. *' Have they settled every various reading ?'' n o. 
" Or if they have, are we to bow with submission to those anti- 
christian and many unknown doctors r" no ; unless what they say. 
be t^ue, and thAi, whether they be Jew, Pagan, or Mahometan 
doctors, known,^ or unknown, we must bow with, submission. 
** Is the right of private judgment denied us in Hebrew literature ?" 
NO ; provided the word us be applicable as Judges to tho^e who 
pretend to judge. " Is the dogma of implicit faith in .those we 
knowmot whom again to be introduced?" NO; this author may see, 
if he turns to the former numbers of the Classical Journal, 
that I have nothing to do with implicit faith, nothing to do with 
(peeping or foisting errors ; what must the r^lgious world have been 
doing to have permitted such " creeping" and *' foisting" of errors 
into the original Hebrew as he speaks of? he will find that I set 
off with declaring, that neither my opinion, nor the opinion of the 
'learned, can possibly be of any authority, unless such opinion is 
sanctioned and proved to be true, by other parts of Scripture, 
where the same words can possibly have no other meaning, nor 
application; 

To conclude these remarks, I thank fliis gentleman for his 
good opinion of me, where he rejoices in what he i$ pleased to 
term my " love to the truth," and in my exertions for " the faith 
once delivered to the saints," as he is pleased to term them, but I 
cannot agree with him in the following clause, where he thinks I 
** evince little candor towards those who differ from" me. I do not 
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Mfish to excite an " unaAiiable feeling" in the breast of any one who 
writes in favor of the great truths of Christianity ; such I honor 
and esteem, however we may differ on other points. If at any time 
I have been what some persons might think severe, I have been 
espousing the cause of every Christian against those who have 
openly, and plainly in print circulated their pernicious, deistieal^ 
antichristian principles^ by denjing the declarations of the prophets 
and apostles as apphed by them to the true Messiah, the Redeemer* 
And these, wherever they are found, it must be allowed, are ene* 
mies to the Christian religion, and, as far as it will go, shall never 
fail to meet with my decided disapprobation : I never will write 
to please any party at the expense of truth; 

This, however, I with pleasure say, is not applicable to this 
gentleman, whose wish I verily believe is to know what is truth : he 
himself has not spared the writer of the article G. S.C. — ^he has 
plainly and honestly told Dr. G. S. C. that he asserts ^UPh is a 
gloss, that UM fDfT. may be tacitly omitted in any place, and this 
merely from Dr. C.'s own conjecture, and supported by no ver- 
sions, or various readings." See No. IX. p. 63. 

This writer surprises me by saying, ^' it is much to be lamented 
that a dissonance of opinion on any subject, but especially on such 
subjects as these, should excite unamiable feelings in the breast.^ 
Is it possible to suppose that a difference of opinion on these 
subjects can '^excite" unamiable feelings? a dissonance of opinion 
*^ has no effect on me to excite unamiable feelings :" this may be 
the case with the bigot, but surely with every one who believes 
that ** in all nations he thatfeareth God, and worketh righteousness, 
will be accepted of hiniy* . no such " unamiable feelings" can be 
excited. It certainly is true, nevertheless^ that I do not abound 
with candor towards those who differ from me ; but then it should 
have been told by this writer what it was that induced me to evince 
so little candor, and therefore to qualify such an indefinite charge, 
I must say what he ought to have said. It is towards those 
only, who in plain terms endeavour to subvert that fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian religion, which teaches that Christ 
was the Emmanuel of Jsaiah ; . and to those-whb (though uninten- 
tionally) aid the cause of Deism, by denying the absolute integrity 
of the present Hebrew text. 

I hope this writer will now have reason to conclude from the 
proofs I have given, " Ist. That the printed text is not at variance 
with what I have said. — 2nd. That the printed text is not at variance 
with quotations in the New Testament from ancient prophecy, — 
3rd. And though the printed text were in opposition to MSS. in 
the hands of both Jews and Christians in the time of Origen^ yet for 
the reasons given, he may see that this will not assist him in proving 
that the original text is corrupted. — And 4th. He may be convinced 
that the Hebrew text is not opposed to itself." 
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1 shall now take leave of W. N. to answer the objections of 
another ^nonyrnous fault-^nder, who hides himself under the cover 
of T. Y. — ^This writer accuses me of inconsistency ; he says, ^' Mr. 
B. proceeds to communicate to the public his opinion ^s to the 
degree of labor which may be necessary in the acquisition of that 
language. In doing this^ if 1 am not deceived, our author has 
been led into inconsistencies, which can be accounted for, only on 
the supposition, that he has not fully made up his mind upon the 
subject. In p. 743. he |idmits the possibility of a person in three 
days, acquiring that branch of the rudiments, which teaches the 
learner to find the radix of a word, and by this, its determinate 
meaning in the lexicon." In p. 745, he says, **^ I think it would be 
a difiicult task for a learner of a tolerable capacity, to be perfectly 
acquainted with the alphabet, in three months, so as to write and 
understand the radicals and serviles, with their extensive meaning 
and application as prefixes, and suffixes, which can properly be 
said to be only a knowledge of the alphabet." . 

It certainly is painful to see pei*sons, under the mask of initials, 
put forth such bold and undigested matter as I find in the article 
written by this gentleman. Had he but understood the rudiments 
of the language (and if he does he is the more to blame) he must 
have been sensiole that I have not asserted any thing contrary to 
truth. I repeat it again, that any person may, by being properly 
taught, in three days acquire that branch of the rudiments which 
teaches the learner to find the radix of a word, and by this, its deter- 
minate meaning in the Lexicon. But it wt)uld be presumption to 
say, that a learner might be perfectly acquainted with the Hebrew 
alphabet, so as to understand the radicals and serviles, with their 
extensive meaning and application as prefixes and suffixes, which 
can properly be said to be only a knowledge of the alphabet, in 
three months. This writer makes no difference between a know- 
ledge of the radicals to find the meaning of a word in the Lexicon, 
and the extensive application of the serviles as prefixes and suffixes, 
which denote the different cases of nouns, and the persons and 
tenses of verbs, which can properly be said to be only a knowledge 
of the alphabet. He concludes this remark thus : '** Now every 
one who knows any thing of the Hebrew language, must know, 
that without such an acquaintance with the serviles as is here sup- 
posed, the learner cannot consult his Lexicon to much effect." If 
this writer had properly understood the rudiments of the Hebrew, 
he would not have committed this egregious blunder. It is reason- 
able to expect, that those who set up for teachers, or put forth any 
thing in the form of a grammar, should be acquainted with this 
first key of the language. The learned reader will see that a know- 
ledge of the serviles, as '^prefixes and suffixes'' is not required 
to ^^ consult the Lexicon ;" and this gentleman may now be con- 
vinced that I have not ^^ been led into inconsistencies^" and that 
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I have *' fully made up my mind on the subject." I forbear to 
make any more remarks on the erroneous statement of this writer ; 
it has only occasioned a loss of time and paper. 

This writer, I find, is an enemy to what he calls points ; many 
others have been mbtaken respecting the word points, — Points ar« 
to be understood, as they were originally, to mean the accents, as f 
•hall have occasion to prove, for many (Passages cannot be under* 
stood without the accents ; but those which are here by this 
writer called points were understood by the ancient, as well as Uie 
modern Hebrews, to be what they are in reality, the true vowels^ 
Is it possible for any person having a knowledge of the language, to 
say as this writer has said, '^ I do maintain and can prove, that a 
man who has never heard of the vowel points, and who has siu^ 
died the language without any reference to them, in any shape maj 
yet be well acquainted with Hebrew ; so that when he meets a 
new passage, he will as readily and as certainly perceive its true 
meanmg, as a man who has made the points his study." . Does he 
suppose that the Hebrew language, which was the language God 
first gave to man, is a random language, without vowels, to foe 
pronounced at the pleasure of the reader ? or will these contenders 
tell you that the matres lectiones are to be used when they do not 
octuT m succession in any word in the Bible ? Does he not know 
that a difference in the orthography of a word in all languages 
changes the meaning ? In the name of common sense how is any 
mah to pronounce ^21 dbr,\W\tf shskk — bb^bll — ^2br? and 
so for every word without the vowels, we could not pronounce a 
single word in the M'hole Hebrew, and if we were to guess at the 
word, which is the practice of these gentlemen, we should not 
know the particular meaning, were we to bounce at random by 
scrapng together its meaning, from what they call the sense of the 
passage. Suppose the English language were written by leaving 
out the vowels, how are we to know whether b — -r means fteer, or 
bear — or bare — or ftfer?-— Or whether b— 11 means //a//— -or bell — 
or bill — or bull? So it is in the Hebrew language without the 
vowels. Surely a'consideration of this nature.must convince those 
who know nothing of the language, as well as the most obstinate 
contender, that the vowels are absolutely necessary to the under* 
standing and pronunciation of the language, and if absolutely ne- 
cessary, that they must also have been co-eval with it, in short that 
they are the very soul of the language. There certainly needs no 
other proof of a supei'ficial knowl(;dge of Hebrew, than to co»- 
tend that it can be read, and critically understood without the 
vowels. On the other hand, if such attempt to pronounce it at all, 
it must be by means of a vowel, which cannot be done at random, 
taking an A, £, I, O, U, long or short at pleasure : nor by the ab- 
surd method of Masclef, who recommended that the sound of the 
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consonant should determvie the vowel following it, which was to }»ve 
the same sound. Surely such professors must blush at their own asser- 
tions. From what is said, I ask, how is this secret writer justified in 
sayingy ^^ I do maintain and can prove, that a man who has never 
heard of the vowel points, and who has studied the language with- 
out any reference to them, in any shape, may yet be well acquainted 
with Hebrew : so that when he meets a new passage, he will as 
readily and as certainly perceive its true meaning, as a man who 
has made the points his study." Such an assertion must convince 
the learned Hebraist, that this writer, whoever He may be, has not 
acquainted himself with the mechafnical rudiments of the language. 
I suppose he has read in a former article of mine in the I Vth num- 
ber these words. / dp maintain, and can prove, the absolute inte" 
grity of the Hebrew text;. I say the same as to (the vowels, which 

are erroneously called points. And if he will meet me "tj^Il ^S\X^f 

or if he has no objection D^^3 HI^IJH- — In short. I mean/ if this 

writer wall verify his half-promise, viz. '* to call the attention of 
die students" to this mode of chance-reading, if he will come as 
with the light of the morning, and will let vs look one another in 
the face, that is, signing his real name and residence; he may then 
expect my answer on this important subject. But I do not mean 
to reply to any anonymous writer in future. 

This writer has been too hasty in reading my article, I refer him 
to it ; he will find that he is altogether unjust in charging me with 
inconsistency, because I have said, '^ it was the opinion of a cer- 
tain Rabbi that it would require from seven to fourteen years, to 
attain to a critical knowledge of the language — that it is more diffi- 
cult than the Latin or Greek" — while I acquiesce in the opinion that 
for the ".acquisition of Latin, seven years are necessary, and for 
fliat of Greek, fourteen." If this writer who seems to play upon 
words only, will turn to his o\yn experience, he will find I am near 
the mark, for if he be an able critic in Latin and Greek, 1 suspect 
he has not obtained such knowledge in a shorter time. And as to 
Hebrew, he will find I have said it was the assertion of a Rabbi 
that " it would require from seven to fourteen years to acquire a 
CRITICAL knowledge of the language." It does not a'^pear, how- 
ever, that this objector has spent half that time at Hebrew. 

Though this writer does not elucidate any one single passage he 
attempts to find fault with, yet he is unwilling to admit the force 
of truth as to the translation of some passages I have given in a 
former article. This is the more strange, as my articles have passed 
the ordeal of tjie learned body to whom they are always submitted, 
and as they have also received the sanction of the most approved 
reviewers — but what is more conclusive, when I have confirmed 
what I have advanced by other part? of Scripture, where the same 
ivords are met with, which can have no other signification. 
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He further says, " But I have a more serious objection to the 
sentiments of our author, in the character of a theologian, than that 
of either a grammarian, or a critic. Let us hear him speak. Why 
have not those contradictions, and improper renderings, which are 
to be found in the Bible translation, cover it with obloquy, and 
almost seem to impeach the moral Justice' of God, on which ac- 
count we are told by Deists, that, if these things be true, the 
Scriptures cannot be of divine origin, and therefore must be the 
Vfork of men : I ask, why have not the clergy (for in them alone 
■we ought to be able to place implicit confidence respecting these 
things) answered all these objections, and reconciled the inconsis- 
tencies which appear in the translation.— Our author in this passage 
•steps beyond the Umits of verbal criticism, and enters upon la new 
province. He considers tlie command given to the Israelites to 
extirpate the inhabitants of Canaan as not contained in the original. 
It seems strange that there should have been so general an agree* 
inent on this subject among all the translators of the Old Testa- 
ment. Some strange fatality must have attended the undertaking : 
that at all times, and in all places, and by ail men, this erroi^ should 
have been committed, and this misrepresentation of the divine 
character, without any apparent temptation, sent forth into the 
world." It is true, I ,do consider the command said in the trans- 
lation to be given to the Israelites, to extirpate the inhabitants of 
Canaan, as not contained in the originaly because tids is the iruthf 
and it certainly will be a pleasant reflection to the Christian to 
know that the arguments brought forward by Deists on this ground^ 
to impeach the Scriptures, will not apply, it may seem strange, 
not only to this writer, but to many others, " that there should 
have been such a general agreement on this subject among all die 
translators of tlie Old Testament." — 1 do not think it proper on 
these subjects to indulge in wit and sarcasm, if I had time ; there^ 



■ On the words '* moral Justice of God,'* this writer finds fault ; he asks, ^ is 
there any Justice but moral Justice ?'* I answer, if we, like the sceptics of the 
day, were to conchide that the material body is the all of many such a conclasion 
might be admitted, but if we make a distinction between spirit and matter , soul 
9nd body, we must make this distinction ; because the words are applied .to those 
duties in this life, which are recorded in the precepts of the decalogue, such as, 
thou shalt not kill, ^c. The Scripture doctrine of Metaphysics teaches me that 
the soul is distinct from the body, and that spirit and matter in their composition 
have nothing in common with each other ; but the false'system now too prevalent 
is, that the soul is nothing. With this ^iew I am compelled to use the word* 
moral Justice, I have said the i^ioral Justice of God, not simply moralJustice ; and 
the moral Justice of God necessarily implies uprightness of soul, ns well as up- 
rightness in our external conduct. A man may be externally morally Just^ while 
at the same time he may, in the sight of God, be spiritually immoral, or he m^do 
St good act, from a bad motive : and this cannot be the moral Justice qf God, That 
kind of doc trine which teaches in one part of the world that it is a doty of life for 
Women to bo burnt at the death of their husbands, passes with them for mw^ 
JuMtiee, yet it is not the m^ral Justice qfGod, but of those people* "^ 
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fore shall not reply to his observation where he says, '' some straiig^ 
fatality must have attended the undertaking ; that at all times, and 
in all places, and by all men, this error should have been commit- 
ted, and this misrepresentation of the divine character, without any 
apparent temptation, sent forth into the world.'* But if this wrt-f 
ter had recollected that the Hebrew language was a dead language 
to Christians^ after the dispersion of the Jews, for 700 years ; that- 
Symmachus translated the Hebrew Bible into Greek, and that 200 

Eirs afterwards, Jerome attempted to amend the translation in 
tin, which being sanctioned by the council of Trent, with a few 
alterations by Xanthus Pagninus, gave birth to all the £uropean 
translations : he need not wonder that this '' strange fatality," (as 
he wittily terms it) '' should have attended the undertaking." This 
objector surrenders the argument to the Deist, saying, ^' The truth 
is, that this objectionable matter is as certainly to be found in the 
Hebrew, as it is in the English, and if the existence of such things 
furnish the Deists M'ith a fair ground of triumph, we must submit.'* 
Here is assertion without any reference to > the original to warrant 
this writer in saying, *' the truth is." I have hitherto referred to the 
origijial in order to confirm the translations I have given, and on 
this, and every subjecjt I introduce, I mean to do the same. The 
reader will have reason to admit that I am justified in saying, 
'^ the truth is that this objectionable matter is not to be found in 
the Hebrew as it is in the English,"— consequently such tilings, not 
Ceing in existence, cannot '^ furnish the Deists with any ground 
of triumph." This gentleman has not sufficiently acquainted him- 
self M'ith the language, or he would not so far have committed 
himself, tamely concluding, " if the existence of such things fur- 
nish the Deists with a fair ground of triumph, we must submit." 

He then proceeds to examine the criticism on Job, ch. 31. 1 5, 18. 
saying, " I would beg leave to ofier a few remarks on Mr. B.'s criti- 
cism on Job. I do not know butiie may be right in presuming that 
his observations 'may be acceptable both to the learned and to the 
unlearned ;' but to one occupying a kind of middle place between the 
two extremes, I must say they have not proved perfectly satisfac- 
tory.** This gentleman will have it, " that the passage as it stands in 
our translation is very good sense; " most of the learned in Europe 
who have mentioned it, say the contraiy. He says, the only objec- 
tion I make is, ** that one question is asked twice," well, and is not 
this a formidable objection, tHat . in the translation the same 
question respecting one subject should be asked twice, when it is 
only asked once in the original ? In the translation it stands thus. 
Did not he that made me m the womb make him ? and did not one 
fashion us in the womb ^^ To avoid this repetition for which as 
observed, there is not any authority in the original, he says, " Mr. 
B. proposes an alteration^ by tlie adoption of which the passage 
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will stand thus : '' Did not he who formed me wiihiUfform him ? 
and did not one fashion us in the womb T* This translation I con- 
firm from other parts of Scripture, where the same word can have 
no other meaning. Indeed it appears that both this gentleman and 
the writer of the article. No V. p. 1 ID. to whom h^ refers, had 
no idea that Job in this verse referred to his soul by the word 
120^ babeten, and although I have proved from other parts 

of Scripkire that this word with this construction is applied to the 
soul, and not to the belly, he is pleased to say, " such a mode of 
rendering is unusual and^inhatural ;" we shall soon see what truth 
there is in this assertion. Job. 33. IS-^iMmT^inp^rr. The: 

spirit WITHIN ME constraineth me. In the name of common 
sense, would this gentleman translate the passage, the spirit in my 
belly constraineth me ? for according to his view this would be the 
literal reading. Again Prov. 22. 17, 18. Bow down thine ear, and 
hear the words of the wise, and apply thine heart unto my know- 
ledge. For it is a pleasant thing if thou keep them f j3ipil with-^ 

in thee. But agreeably to this objector, it would be. For it is a 
pleasant thing if thou keep them in thy belly. Prov. 20.27. 
The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord IM"*^"!)!"?!) fe^rr 

searching the chambers within. That this is the true translation 
must be obvious, for the spirit of man does not search the belly, 
but the chambers, or recesses of the mind. Now as it is evident 
that this mode of rendering ]202 baataan, so far is it from being 

** unusual and unnatural" that it is usual and natural ; how is this 
writer Justified in boldly declaring the contrary i But we are told 
that '^ if the objection which it is intended to obviate, be admitted^ 
we should have occasion to revise and correct most of the poetical 
books of the Old Testament.*' Very well ; does this objector not 
know that the books of the Old Testament want revising i and 
would not such a revision and correction enable us to remove ma- 
ny of the objections with which Deists harass the Christian f are 
those strange inconsistencies, which we meet with in the translation, 
but which are not to be found in the original, to pass unnoticed to 
posterity as they have been handed down to us, through the mistakes 
of the translators? This is the result of this gentleman's rea* 
soning. 

An attempt is made by this writer to mend the 18th verse of 
the 31st chapter of Job; he thinks the original stood thus at the 
time the Septuagiut was composed, ]ib2D1 21AD '*r!TM3i HIWD ^3 
nn^K V21A. He tells us that " the only changes here supposed are, 
the introduction of D inthe place of ^ in the third word ; and the 
omission of 2 in the last. If this should be objected to as too 
great a liberty, I can only say, that every one who has undertaken to 
amend the translation, has ventured to alter at least oue v)q\4I^ ^ 
Vol. VL Nq. XL ^ 
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very lame excuse indeed for so great a liberty. The only changes f 
I know not what changes he would indulge more, if he were listened 
to ; 1 suppose by saying only, he would new model every word iu 
the verse ; these changes are sufficient to confound the sense^ for 
they make it nonsense. He renders it thus — " For from my youth 
I have brought him up as a father, and from the womb of my 
mother I have led him/* To a certainty this rendering cannot be^ 
admitted, for though he has manufactured the passage to his own 
taste by taking the unwarrantable liberty of altering the original, 
yet it w-as reasonable to expect that he would have given such worda 
their true rendering after he had modelled them. This however is 
not the case, for ''5/7^ which he changes into **rbH)i he translates, 

I have brought him up — ^and n^n?^ which he changes into rtPTJlH 

I have led him. But there is no authority in the original for add- 
ing the word him to these w^ords, the oblique case of the pronoun 
he neither occurs in these words, nor in the whole verse : beside, 
^/)7U would be the first person singular preter in, kal. Neither 
can the passage be translated right, as he thinks, in No. V. p. 110. 
because that writer makes 2KI) one word only, whereas !>cap^ pre-> 

fixed is evidently the particle of likeness, viz. like a father. If this 
verse were to be rendered, as this writer has attempted, Viz. for 
sorrow hath bred me up from my youth, and groaning from my 
mother's womb, it would not only be a most unnecessary repetition, 
but it would make the narrative contradict itself. Job had not 
been brought up in sorrow and groaning from his mother's womb ; 
he was the son of a patriarchal king, and succeeded to the govern- 
ment of the Edomitish nation. A finer picture of the true gran- 
deur and dignity of an eastern monarch was never drawn by any 
pen, than it is in the original of the 29th chapter. When I went 
out to the gate, through the city, when I prepared my seat in the 
street, the young men saw me and hid themselves ; and the a^ed 
arose and stood up. The princes refrained talking, and laid their 
hand on their mouth. The nobles held their peace: when the ^ar 
heard me, because I delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
Jess, and him that had none to help him, S^c. Now as these writers, 
neither by taking the passages as they stand, nor by changing one 
letter for another, can make common sense of them, and as the 
translations I have given are not only good sense, but also incon- 
trovertibly proved to be perfectly consistent with the original He- 
brew ; I submit the matter to those who are capable of judging 
rightly, which translation ought to be received. 

Your correspondent Dr. G. S. C. has grossly misrepresented 
my meaning in an article I wrote in No. IV. p. 465. concerning the 
words DTT Twik Twlktl which are rendered in the translation by 

tiese^ odIj* He accuses me with being a *^ misquoter/' and that 
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r refer to Gen. 39. 19. for the very same words. But by a closer 
examination of what I have written, it will be seen that 1 refer 
to Genesis for the word T^ikn haaeeleeh, to prove that the 

same word in Chronicles should have had the same rendering. I 
have not said, as this gentleman says 1 have, that the three words - 
on ti?ik rhtkn are to be met with in Gen. 39- 19. but that as 

the translators have only noticed the word H/^^rT in Chronicles. by 

the word these, and have passed over the words DH ^?^^ eleeh 

htem : that the word nTVttl haaeeleeh ought to be translated as it 

is in Gen. 39. 19« after this manner, or with this construction, 
thus, with these intervening things, the Philbtiaps meaning that the 
Ark which was between the Israelites and the Egyptians when they 
came out of Egypt, was the D\*l7K God, which smote the Egyp- 
tians with all the slaughter in the wilderness. This must be obvious 
to any intelligent reader, because the word ^T7^J^T haaeeleeh, only 

is in the passage referred to in Genesis. I have, as well as many 
of your readers, with great labor endeavoured to understand Dr. 
G. S. C. I hope I have ; if not, it is owing td the lamentable ob- 
scurity of his style. I did not, on that account, mean to say any 
more on his articles, had not another made its appearance in the 
Journal with false charges against one of my former articles. 
Therefore it has been necessary to show, even in this, that he has 
again committed an unpardonable blunder. 

This curious writer will still have it that " the Immanuel of 
Isaiah is not Christ," yet that " he will maintain the legal religion 
of the country contained in its creeds and articles, but not the 
interpretations of fanatics." Very well ; but the legal religion of 
the country contained in its creeds and articles, teaches, that the 
Immanuel of Isaiah* is Christ. Let any one read the passage in 
Matthew,, and if words are to have their common meaning and 
acceptation, it will necessarily be granted, that they expressly 
declare, that the Immanuel of Isaiah is said by the Apostle to 
mean Christ, Matt. ch. 1. 21, 22. And she shall bring forth a 
son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins. Now all this was done that it might he ful" 
filled which was spoken of the Lord hy the prophet. Behold, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Immanuel, From this positive application of 
the words of the Prophet Isaiah by the Apostle to Christ, dare any 
one who pretends to be a Christian, '^ humbly apprehend that the 
young woman usually called the virgin, is the same with the pro- 
phetess Isaiah's wife ?" Every Socinian, Jew, and Mahometan 
doctor, will undoubtedly approve of this gentleman's assertion res- 
j)ecting this important article of our &ith; but ev^v^ %vct5:.^\^ 
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Christian will be shocked to hear such a libertine principfr 
promulgated to the world. I do not know any of the clergy in 
the church of £ngland (except this writer) who have dared to pub- 
lish opinions 90 contradictory to her creeds and articles^ and to 
Scripture ; and if there were any of this description; I do not wish 
to know them. The creeds and articles are clear and decisive as 
to this Scripture doctrine, and her clergy declare with the Apostle 
diat in Jesus Christ dzdells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily^ 
In no pulpit is the divinity of Christ held forth in greater purity 
than by those who are orl^odoK in the church of England, where 
by such, it is shown to be perfectly consistent with the declarations 
of the inspired writers, and with Christ himself, who says, no man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the son of man who is in heaven. The true Christian builds 
bis faith ort this rocJc, and I am not ashamed, nor do I feel unplea- 
satnt on being branded by this writer with the term "fanatic" on 
this account. We are told that there is a blessing attends every one 
thus persecuted. Matt 5. 11. J^lessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and shall iay all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. 

There is another passage in Deut. 5, ^4. (English translation)' in 
which I differ from the translators, because they make it appear 
that God talked with the whole nation of Israel at Sinai, though it 
appears that he only talked with Moses ; this has been objected to 
by Deists for that reason : but when we turn to the original, the 
objection vanishes. The translators have omitted noticing the H 
be, prefixed to D1^^ Adam^ which is emphatic, viz. the, and 

the passage is truly rendered thus ; Qqd doth talk with D^TKTT the 

man, and he liveth. 1 thought in doing this, I w^as doing what 
might be useful to the cause of religion, but Dr. G. S. C* without 
elucidating ahy difficult passage whatever, must find fault : and in 
my own defence, I must give the reader another sample to add 
to the list of unpardonable blunders he has made in charging me 
with being a "misquoter." He asserts that I refer to Deut. 5. 23. 
for the passage VD D^Kn-JlK D^ll^i^ n3T-^3 that God doth 

talk zmth the man, and he liveth, and says, "let the reader 
consult Deut. 5. 2S. in any Bible for such a passage, at the end of 
ver, 24. the words appear," but as' the words really do appear, 
whether in verses 21, 22, 23, or 24. is of very little moment ; it 
shows the weakness of this* gentleman's objection. However, 
agreeably to this hasty writer's recommendation I " consult" Lens* 
den's Hebrew Bible, Amstelodami, 1501. and there I find that 
the above passage does not ^^ appear at the end of verse 24." 
though he is pleased to say it does. To be sure '^the words appear 
at the end of verse 24." in the Bible which Dr. G. S. C. consults^ 
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>iz^ the English Bible : but I have quoted from the Hebrew, as is 
my custom. 

Tins writer being "aware" of what I have said in a former 
number on the words D^TF D^'7/^^ Deut. 5, 23, proving the 

word D^'17K God, to be a noun singular, and being sensible that 

•this word cannot be rendered plural, brings in his liacknied. 
phrase " plural of intensity," intimating that the word " may be 
translated singularly as a plural of intensity," and thei^fore he 
would render the words DW D^/ij^ " the great God everlast- 

ing." But this is a gloss, and cannot be admitted, for neither the 
adjective Mlil, nor the adverb D^TV are in the passage. The 

words are unexceptionably rendered in the English Bible. As to 
■*' plurals of intensity !" whether a plural relates to things high, or 
things low, it is still a plural, and a singular, in all languages, must 
ever remain a singular. 

I shall, to conclude, briefly notice another error this gentleman 
lias committed, and which can only be accounted for on the ground 
of his not having sufficiently acquainted .himself with the Hebrew 
language. In the 2nd chapter of Isaiah, 'ver.'^.it must "be obvious 
to the learned that the masculine pronoun yhvt postfixed to the 

preposition, refers to HiiT the Lord, and not to JT'S, house, the 

remote noun in the sentence as it stands in the original. 1 there- 
fore read the verse agreeably to the Hebrew syntax ; no one but 
G. S. C. can doubt its propriety, and it certainly is far more -ele- 
gant than it is in the English translaticm ; it reads truly thus : The 
mountain of the house of the Lord shall he established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and alt 
nations shall flock yhVf unto him. Whereas the English 

transla'tors by transposing J1^2l house, and placing it after n^lT 

Lord, have rendered the masculine pronoun by the neuter pronoun 
IT, and have made it refer to house, instead of Lord; and thus 
have translated the passage ; and all nations shall flow unto 
IT. This gentleman however has found that' tt^ll l^^^osh, is a 

more proximate noun than rrtrV Lord, to which he says, I " point 

• . ^^ 

as the proximate noun," and not Tt\!V , Really, Sir, it is scarcely 

possible to have patience, when gentlemen either wilfully, 
or by carelessly reading what I have said, misunderstand me. 
I have said that the syntax of a nouu with a nojun i^ their agree- 
ment in person and gender, that there is no agreement either in 
person, or gender between the masculine pronoun suffix in T7H 

him, and JT'Sl house : neither can there be any agreement between 

thtk unto him, and tt^lil^in the top. Thereforehe cannot with 
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any truth say, that I have referred rhik to tfUl^ ; the pronoun 
prefixed to the preposition, always, throughout the Scriptures 
refers to the most proxiipate personal noun, as this writer 
would have known, had he attended to the rudiments of the 
Hebrew language. I most cordially recommend this gentleman to 
perfect himself in the grammar, and syntax of the language 
before he publishes what he calls his " Classic Moses/' and with 
this 1 take my final farewell of Dr. G. S. C. 

JOHN BELLAMY. 
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COLONl AB ANGLIA AD AMERICJE ORAM MISSI. 

Tertia jam rediens vix maturaverat £stas 
Arva Bahamarum pingui redolentia cann^. 
Ex quo Vota* cruel qusesitp in littore solvit 
Sospite Columbus cursu, mundumque repertum 
Addidit antiquo, quando explorare Britannus 
Occidui fines Pelagi, ignotisque procellis 
Trans Atlantaeos submittere carbasa fluctus. 

Ilium etenim nova res, et opum miranda latentikm 
Fama, et sponte vigens sed rarse debita falci 
Messis, et antiquae sylvse, tum navibus apta 
Flumina, productaeque nimis v^sta sequora Terrae 
Sparsiiks indigenis habitata, cupidine vnirk 
Continued accendunt ut amoeno in littore sedem 
Quaerat, ct inveoti partem sibi vindicet orbis. 

Ilicet instructara conscendit navita classem- 
Visendi studio, gaudetque vocantibus Euris 
A terr^ abreptos demum solvisse rudentes : 
Dumque^ Sabrina ratem propellens flumine proao 
Utrinque efiusis crescebat latior undis, 
lUe rellnqueodaB Patriae veterumque Penatum 
Invitus solitum sensim dediscit araorem, 
locrepitant aninii quoties concepta morantem 
Auguria, optataeque occursat sedis imago. 

Occiduum, ut perhibent, trananti protinus acquor 
Plena revertentes bis Luna resumserat ignes, 
Ciim juga coerulei super aequora surgere ponti 
Visa proculy volitant ceu tenuia mane sercno 



' Robertson's History of America, book ii. p. 129. 

* In the year 1496 the Cafoots sailed from bristol, and discovered Newfound- 
/and. 
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Vellera per suduin ; mox anra nemusque virescens 
Ceraere erat propiiis, classisque appulsa secundo 
Remige quaesitis paulatim aljabitur oris. 
£rg6 cui primi^m nostras sensisse carinas 
Contigit, advectosque sinu excepisse Britannos, 
Insula, testis eris, nee Te ullo deseret aevo 
Nomen ab invent^ ductum memorabile terr^. 

Quin curses inceptum ade6 servare tenorem 
Non iiiis Fortuna dedit ; neque tanta secuti 
Auspicia, instabant pelagus penetrare caring 
Ignotum uUerii^s, partbve insidere regnis, 
' Quippe exardenti lustrare latentia nautae 
Littora, pcincipio nial^ parci itigloria regis 
Seguities, mox Bella alio sub sole gerenda, 
Juraque Roraanae detrectans subdola Mitrae 
Obstabat Pietas — bine tot seciusa per annos 
Angliaca Hesperio jacuerunt littora ponto. 

* Quin ver6 inimeuiori tandem lux inclyta seclo 
Additur ; atque aperire novi commercia mundi, 
Mente movens niajora^ suoque adjungere regno 
Foemina deductis arva Americana colonis 
Constituit, misitque rates, et moenibus urbein 
• Clausit, et aggest-i Britonum signa extulit arce. 

Quanquani etenim soci^ nondum virtute neque armis 
^ Fraterni potu^re duces, aut nomen Elisas 
Sccuram posits praestare in sede salutem ; 
Ne ver6 intere^ tot iniqu4 noctc labores 
Nequicquam inceptos premat iuvidiosa Vetustas : 
Quippe quod ilia memor vel nunc ostendere gaudet 
Arva viatori, Virgo queis indidit olim 
Virginise nomen Regina, vetusque colonus 
Principium jactat, sacroque tuetur honore. 

^ Nascitur interea reruni felicior ordo. 
Tempore quo largitus opes trans sequor ituris 
Hesperium Princeps, duplicisque immunia Ciiartse 
Jura, quibus terrae ditio concessa colenti 
Libera, et unde sibi geminae primordia quondam 
Traxerunt propriis stabilitae legibus urbes. 
Nimirum ante alias famae notissima gentes 
Hinc posuisse suam Nova dicitur Aoglia scdem. 



' The obstacles, which at that period prevented the prosecution of British 
discoveries in America, seem to have been the inactivity and parsimony of Henry 
VII — Foreign wars— Reformation. 

^ Queen Elieabeth. 

3 Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

^ James I. granted two cliarters. mider the sanction of which^ Virginia was 
re*e8tablished, and New England roonded. 
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' Hospitium profugae pietatis, et, unde bipenni 
Quondam decisas avexerat Incola sylvas. 
Nunc et arundhieis flaventia messibus arva 
Miratur, positasque domos, parvuraque senatuin. 
Necnon auspiciis iteruni sub talibus arcem 
Disjectam, potuitque aedes renovare labantes 
Virginia, et dudum desertos navita gaudet 
(llle^ diu tardum assuetus deflectere cursum 
Maurus ubi apricae prospectat iittora ^ Cernes) 
Visere devexus breviori tramite portui). 

Salve igitur, gens nostra, ade6 fousto omine rursas 
Sedibus instaurata tuis — si non fluit auro 
Finibus his rutilam volvens Plata dives arenam. 
Si non pestifero pallens sub fomice servus 
Incunibit madidis aetem^ nocte fodinis, 
Seminaque ejQFossi cogit pretiosa metalli ; 
At tibi concessit foecundos ubere campos 
Sol propior, tibi pampineo nam palmite colles 
Bulce vireut ; his Moms agris mollesque leguntur 
Castaneae, tibi nee candente&invidet haustus 
Rugos^ nuce trita ^ Juglans, et olentia Cedrus 
Innexa umbros^ diffundit brachia pihu : 
Quid quos omat agros procerae forma Coacae, 
^ Aut quaesita procul memorem folia arida Paeti ; 

Quid quo more petens pretiosi munera' Vermis 
Concuss^ auratos Indus legat arbore flores. 

Nee tamen has inter sedes feliciaque arva 
Perstitit interek posito Fortuna colono 
Inconcussa ; modo ignarura Discordia vulgus 
SoUicitat, mod6 neglectis spatiatur in arvis 
^gra fames, sive abstrusi spes vana ^ metalli 
Credita nequicquam et fulva: fallacia lymphae 
Luserit immemorem venturae mipssis agrestem» 
Sive expectatas vastaverit hostis aristas. 
Namque hie compositis ultro discordibus armis, 
Debellare novos communi Marte colonos 
Ira olim indigenas erepta ob pascua vindex 
Impulit ; erg6 aderat quae gens procul accolit agris 
Stagnauti lat^ quk gurgite panditur ingens 
Ontarius, sen qu^ praeceps Niagara sonantes 
Devolvit fluctus ; aderant instructa furentes 



' The English Puritans, who had at first taken refuge in Holland, afterwards 
settled in New England, under the sanction of one of the above charters. 

^ Discovery of the 'direct passage to America, by Gosnold, in 1602. 

3 Madeira. 

^ A milk pressed from the wall-nut is a favorite beverage among the Indians. — 
" Purchas his Pilgrimes.'' ^ 

^ Cochineal. 

^ Robertson's Hist, Posthumous Vol. book iz.p, 189* 
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Fuste manus, cultroque, et laevi h cortice parm^ 
Agmioa* solennem belli instaurantia saitum, 
£t rit^ inter se concussis dissona telis 
Bacchantur, partosque canunt ante arma triumpbos. 
Dicitur *" has animorum iras, bellique tumultum. 
Quern neque longa dies, neque viribus addita virtus, 
Aut pugnae adjutrix domuit Fortuna, domandi 
Dulcis amor docuisse viam, ci^m Regia Virgo, 
Quam fors dura suis captivam avulserat Indis, 
Mutatas conquesta vices, et pulchrior ipsis 
Qpeis oppressa malisi raptos lugebat honores. 
Anglicus banc juvenis miserans amat, ipsa vicissim 
Conceptam agnoscit flammam, et respondit amori. 
£rg6 bellantes initi flexure Hymenei, 
Infensaeque novo sociantur foedere gentes. 

Tempore non alio maria Atlantaea ^ Colonus 
Transiit, advertens tibi, Pensylvania, proram. 
Non ilium Mars sanguineus, noo pompa triumplii 
Picta supervacui raptos deducit in agros, 
Sed placida innocui posuit sine crimine regni 
Concessos intrk fines fxmdamina, vitae 
Integer, et morum simplex, habituque severus ; 
Turn leges et jura dabat, parv^ue suorum 
£t Pater et Judex idem regnabat in aul&. 
Hospitis, utfama'est, placidis virtutibus aequi 
ludigena adductus, sylvas atque abdita lustra 
Deseruit, vacuamque gerens post terga pharetram 
Ipsumque et nudos trepid^ cum copjuge natos 
Imperio facili laetus suomisit, et ultro 
Gestiit excultas rationem agnoscere vitae, 
£t data jurato sancivit pignora.balteo 
Ipse fidem firmans, et non violabile foedus. 

Parte ali^ iutere^ fines aux^re Coloni ; 
Suadet enim diutuma quies, atque otia rebus 
Addita ; sic quondam Regin^ Terra-Mariae, 
Sic geminum, Carolina, tibi, Rege auspice, regnum 
Crevit, et £boracum, extremisque Georgia campis, 
£t Nova cultori cessit Jerseia Britanno. 
Id ver6 intere^, qu6d parvas Anglicus hosp«s 
Dilectis olim titulis signaverit urbes, 
Ne vanum reputa ; quoniam saej^ ilia tuenti 
Mffiuia continu6 veteris praedulc ^.^icursat 
Hinc desiderium Patriae, et divinity's orta 
Mnemosyne solitos animo revocabit amores. 
Talis in £piro quondam capta Hectoris Uxor 
Gaudebat simulata fovens nova Pergama veris : 



' Robertson's Hist« America, Post. Vol* p. S04i 
^ Tfae emigration of William Peon* 
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Qiiippe obversa oculos quoties simulacra lacessunt^ 
Seu priscam referunt formam, seu nomina rerum, 
Implicuit cordi quaruni prior usus amoreni, 
Spectantum toties animus duicedioe qu^dam 
Iliudi, et tacito furtim sub pectore fictis 
' Gaudet imaginibus, subtilemque arripit umbram. 

His ade6 auspiciis raultos stabiiita per annos 
Dives opum, geminique teuens commercia mundi, 
Creverat abscissis Columbia tutior oris. 
Felix ! sub patrio firmans tutamine vires. 
Si tandem Britonum uon immemor esset avorum. 
Nee fals^ egis^t deceptam nominis umbrA 
Iraproba libertas matema io viscera ferrum 
Vertere, et setemas Naturae abrumpere leges. 

At ver6 scelerum tantorum exquirere causas 
Mons refugit, neque jura velim perpendere belli 
Mutua fraterni : — sat erit flevisse diremtam 
Sanguine amicitiam et sua regpa avulsa Britamiis. 

HENRICUS LATHAM. 

E Coll Mn. Nas. Junii 10. 1812. 



On the Hebrew Numerals, and different Modes of Notation* 

Extracted from Mr. Hewlett's Bible. 



NO. II. 



^ Ec€n\ill they that were numbered were six hundred thousand and three thousand 
and Jive hundred and fifty" — INumbers, Chap. i. v, 46. 

It has been reniarked, that all tlie sums, as they stand in this chapter, 
(except one) end in even himdreds, or with two ciphers. This is next 
to an impossibility, and commentators have said, Uiat Moses only gave 

. round numbers ; but if there was really a numbering of the people, 
(which will not be denied) it was as easy to express the right number 
as the wrong. It should be remembered, also, that accuracy was in 
a great measure required, in order to the just administration of certain 
laws respecting the Levites, the first-bom, * the offering to the Lord,' 
&c. Exod. xxx. 14. ; but to talk of this, and to omit, m the summa- 
tion of a series of numbers, all that were under 100, will be deemed 
preposterous. Such a notation does not at all agree with the exactness 
observed in Gen. v. nor with the numbers in Ezra, ch. ii. and Nehe- 
miah, ch. vii. where the reader will not find sums ending with a cipher 
oftener than with any other figure. 

A more general cause of the alteration and confusion of the numbers 
in the Bible was the adoption of numerals, instead of vmtmg sums 
in words at length; This practice, we know, was very ancient ; and 

juanx of those nuineral letters ^ere so ^nukri that they might easily 
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have been mistaken for each other. — See Dr. Kennkotty vol. ii. p. 209* 
212. 215. 

Thus, the 1 (2) may be easily taken for the (20), the :i (3) for 
3 (50), the T (4) for ") (200 j, or for the,*] (500), the D (60) for 
the D (600), the H (8) for the n (4<00), &c. Besides, as Buxtorf 
observes (Thesaur. Gram.) in the notation used by the Masoretes, 
"a^y the aleph, with two small dashes over it, instead of an unity stood 
for a thousand, and y "K> which in the ordinary mode of numeration, 
is 71, they thus made 1070. Farther, by placing a dot, or a virgiile, 
over any common numeral, they increased it in a ten-fold proportion. 
Now, we know that a propensity to' the marvellous is natural to man ; 
and no one can open any of the Talmudic .writings, without being 
convinced that it was never indulged by any people to greater excess 
than by the Jews. Whenever the Rabbins were in the. least doubt, 
therefore, or whenever they might suppose there was a dot, or a dash 
over a letter, which would multiply it by ten, they ware likely to insert 
the larger number in preference to the less. 

Besides, the ancient Hebrew MSS. were written in characters that 
very much resembled the old Samaritan ; and there were some of 
these which were easily confounded, though, from inspecting our 
printed copies of the Bible, we should not now perceive any resem- 
blance. Indeed, so very different are the characters of some of the 
MSS. now in existence from those in the printed copies, that Dr. 
Kennicott says, there is in the Bodleian libr^y a MS. of the book of 
Job, which few Hebrew scholars can read, though written in the 
Hebrew character. 

But it deserves particular notice, that there was a mode of notation 
used in Palestine, about the time of Christ, the knowledge of which 
had been lost for many ages. It was at last restored by tne labors of 
the late learned Mr. Swmton, from an attentive examination of the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, and some old Sidonian coins. From the 
valuable communications which he made to the Royal Society (see 
vols. 48 and 50.) we learn some important facts : — 1. That the 
Palmyrene dialect was, in almost every respect* like the Syriac. 
2. That there is a surprising affinity between the Chaldee letters and 
the Palmyrene. 3. That the Chaldee characters were used at Tadmor, 
and in all the neighbouring parts of Syria, during the first, second, 
and third centuries of the Christian JEra, And 4. That the Palmy- 
rene inscriptions may be considered as manuscripts in the Chaldee, 
or Hebrew character, from fifteen to seventeen hundred years old. 
But, in comparing the Palmyrene alphabet with the present Hebrew, 
it appears that the gimel is extremely different. The vauy that im- 
portant numeral, has, at least, four distinct forms ; and so likewise 
has the yod. One form of the samech is precisely the same as the 
final mem. The pe is exactly one form of the vau. The resch is, in 
general, either like the oiuy or the tzad. One form of the oin is very like 
one of the samech; and the thau and nun are extremely similar* 
Now, though the sense may, in general language, serve to determine 
which letter is intended, yet what sagacity could discriminate them 
• witli any certainty, when used> above a thousand years after, merely 
as numerals ? 
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The tables of numerals, which Mr. Swinton was enabled to torm, 
are extremely curious, and intimately connected with the present sub- 
ject. It appears that unity was expressed by ,the Pelasgic, or Attic 
character 1. which for ^ar was repeated as many times. For fioCf 
they used a character very nmch like our small printed (y), ^om 
which the Romans, by cutting oflF the tail, may be supposed to have 
borrowed their numeral, (v), and by joining another to it at the 
angular point, their x, or rrfkrk for ten. Their ten was represented 
by a character ^. something like the Hebrew caph^ or inverted 3^ 
in the Roman numerals, and 1 on the right hand made it 100, thus ; 
t^ /. . The Palmyrene pe^ which resembles our written figure 3, stood 
for 20, though the same letter in Hebrew represaits 80. The thou- 
sand was expressed by the- two characters resembling inverted C's, 
and unity added, thus ;;=>;=>/. Two thousand was zs ;d //. Ten 

thousand ZD ^ ^/, &c. For this character, the inverted 3, in 
time, became a substitute ; and, at last, when united with the I, it 
formed the D, or mark for 500. In an inscription containing Palmy- 
rene numerals, published by Gruter, the ^ye was a prostrate ;> , 
which, when set upright, is precisely the Roman character. Indeed, 
it is easy to perceive, that this mode of notation resembles the 
Roman in many respects ; but yet the latter has some peculiarities of 
its own. We know that a less numeral standing before a greater, is 
to be subtracted from it ; and when put after, is to be added to it. 
Thus, XC is 90, and CX 110; but how should we alter and pervert 

such numbers as these, CCIDOCDXLIX, IDD> LX, IDXCIV, 

X and M, unless we had a clue to solve the difficulty ? Now, it is 
extremely probable, that something like both these modes of notation, 
among other contrivances for abbreviation, was introduced into the 
copies of the Holy Scriptures ; and, in those dark and dreary ages, 
when the transcripts were made, and all Europe was immersea in 
ignorance and barbarism, it would have been almost miraculous, if 
the Jewish Rabbins, to whom, as well as to the rest of the world, the 
Hebrew had for many ages been a dead language, could have under- 
stood what no one else did ; or, in converting those complex nume- 
rals INTO words at length, could have avoided such mistakes, as 
seem to have been inevitable. 

, To render the subject of notation in general more intricate and 
perplexing, it was not unusual for the Greeks, when subject to the 
Romans, to mix Latin letters with their own, particularly on their 
coins, and in their inscriptions: but if they ever mixed their- nume- 
rals, we know that the same character (X), which, with the Romans, 
expressed ten, with the Greeks represented a thousand. 

« The learned Vignoles," says Dr. Kennicott, vol. i. p. 531. « has 
offered a conjecture, which well deserves to be considered. It is, 
that the numbers in the Hebrew Bible were at some former period 
expressed by marks analogous to our conmion figures, I, 2, 3, &c. 
and that these marks for numbers, having perhaps been communicated 
by the Arabians, together with their vowel points, were used by 
some, if not all, the Jewish transcribers, before the Doctors of 
Tiberias published their particular copy of the Hebrew Bible, in 
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-which all contractions were discontinued, and the numbers were con^ 
sequently expressed by words at full length." This conjecture, how- 
ever new, is countenanced by some numbers, the mistakes in which 
are most easily accounted for, by admitting the addition, omission, 
or transposition, of a cipher. In 1 Sam. vi. 19. we read, that the 
.Lord smote .50070 Philistines, for looking into the ark; but in the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, the sum is only 5070. In 1 Kings, iv. 26*. 
Wfe read, that Solomon had 40,000 stalls for horses; but in 2 Chron. 
ix. 25. only 4000. And in 2 Chron. xiii. S. 17. we read, that Abijah ^ 
took the field with an army of 400,000 * chosen men' of Judah, and 
was opposed by Jeroboam at the. head of 800,000 * chosen men' of 
Israel ; and that there were slain of the men of Israel 500,000. The 
preceding author's conjecture seems here very probable, that a cipher 
has been improperly inserted in each of these three sums ; the 
subtraction of which will reduce them to 40,000, 80,000, and 50,000j 
the very numbers contained in the old Latin translation of Josephus, 
and doubtless expressed originally in the Greek, which has been 
altered to corroborate the numbers in Chronicles. It should have 
been remarked here, that the cipher with the Arabians was a mere 
point, {'•) easily inserted where it was not, and easily omitted where it 
veaMj, was. The Greeks, in all probability, borrowed the use of 
their point, or short dash, from them; and its power, when put under 
any of their numerals, it is well known, is a multiplication by a 
thousand. 

This might serve, perhaps, to account for the final ciphers in the 
numbers of the tribes, and also for the remarkable circumstance, that 
in all numbers above a thousand, in the books of the Old Testament, 
before the time of Ezra, there are but about six that end with one O, 
and not half that number which end with any other figure. All the 
rest end with two or three O's ; and the instances, as they appear from 
the Concordances, are nearly three hundred. 

An ingenious author has latdy attempted to reconcile, with some 
more probable accounts, the enormous numbers mentioned in the 
Hindoo Chronology, by omitting two or three of the ciphers ; and 
the experiment has succeeded better than could have been expected. 
The same mpde of correction has been applied with success to two or 
three passages of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. See A Companion 
to the Holy Bible^ p. 63. 64. 182. where the reader will find much 
curious information and conjectural criticism on the present subject. 

If any one should be disposed to doubt the incorrectness of the 
numbers in the Bible, as they now stand, it may be only necessary 
for him to refer to the learned Dr. Kennicott's Dissertations on the 
State of the Hebrew Text, where this subject is frequently men- 
tioned ; or, particularly to the three copies of the catalogue of those 
who returned from the captivity, in consequence of the decree of 
Cyrus. These three copies, taken from Ezra, NeJiemiab, and Esdras, 
notwithstanding the many variations that are to be found in them at 
present, must have originally agreed, being evidently meant to record 
the very same names, with the very same numbers. The numbers, 
though varying much in several of the particular sums, are yet added 
up, in all the three printed catalogues, and foim \5afc %ame \.^xa\^ 
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42,360 J "and yet," says Dr. Kennicott, "the real sum total, at 
present, of the largest of the three sets of numbers is less than 42,360 
by 8400." 

These general remarks on the different modes of notation used by 
the Jews, on the various causes which might have led to error and 
misrepresentation, without the least wilful intention to alter or de- 
prave the Holy Scriptures, may serve, at least, to remove the objec- 
tions of serious, well-disposed persons, with respect to the very 
extraordinary magnitude of some numbers in the inspired writings, 
and their discrepancy with respect to others, that are used on the 
same occasions. Similar causes have produced similar errors in all 
ancient books ; and, in reprinting modem works, mistakes with respect 
to numbers are most frequent, and seem unavoidable^ 

When we consider the great antiquity of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
different ages in which they were written, the times through which they 
passed, the great number of copies that have been made from them by 
Scribes of the Jewish nation in different ages, under persecutions and 
privations, by no means favorable to literary accuracy, we may con- 
sider it as a signal blessiiig of Divine Providence, that the Holy Bible 
should have reached us in such purity and integrity as we now find it ; 
that there should be no various readings, that can afiect any 
essential article of faith, or practice; nor any thing that can detract 
from the general credibility of its narratives : but that all the principal 
discrepancies arising from arbitrary and variable signs, not well under- 
stood, from partial obliterations of some copies, perhaps, or, lastly, 
from unavoidable ignorance and misapprehension, should relate only to 
NAM£9 of PERSONS and PLACES, and mere numbers. 
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^HTcctfy slys Hesychius, e^oa rov (nrXxy^voVy ^ fiaivystog yvj. 
Martin, here observes — *^ Profundum solum^ simile kepati succum 
habenti multum et dividenti per corpus ; aut respiciendum ad 
rJTTsipoc :'' and Kustcr observes — " Videtur referendum ad ?7re*^of, 
quod Hesychius hie cum ^Tra^ confuderit." The following quota- 
tion from the Thesaurus Lirigucd Graca of H. Stephens is suffi- 
cient to vindicate Hesychius : <« Agroetas apud ApoUonii Schol. 
dicit rJTrapy sicut et ovT^g, Troipa, voWolg dici tijv evxagTrov yrjv^ 
terram frugif'eram ; per allegoricum illud, Promethei jecur ab 
aquila laniari, declarari dicens, optimam regionem Promethei ab 
Aeto fluvio vastari." 

E. H. BARKER. 
Trin. Coll. Canib. Julif I. 1812. 
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ON THE TYRIJN INSCRIPTION. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

A feel myself much obliged to your correspondent ED, CALM, 
for his interpretation of the Tyrian Inscription,, of which I gave 
some account in \our Ninth Number. He will allow me, however, to 
make a few observations on the new readings which he proposes. 

1. I do not find that E.Cw has given a sufficient reason for setting 
aside the reading proposed 4)y Barthelemy, and adopted by me, when 
we add an aleph to li^. The arguments, which I submitted to you on 
this subject, are not answered by your learned correspondent ; he must, 
therefore, alldW me to consider them in the mean time, at leas{, as 
valid. 

2. E. C. reads the doubtful letter, of which I have said so much, 
as a mem in one place, and as a shin in all the other instances of its 
occurrence. I think he will see, on further reflection, that he must 
make his choice between the two. The same letter (for the form is 
still the same) cannot have the power both of m and of sh, 

3. £. C. reads the last letter of the first line as a daleth. I am 
still inclined to think with Bartliehgly, Swinton, and Bayer, that it is 
a resh. Let its form be accurately examined, and compared witb that 
of the resh in other parts of the Inscription. 

4. TT ]D>^ — constantly, or firmly beloved, I have, I confess, 
some difliculties about this new reading. 10^^ was used, undoubtedly, 
in Hebrew, as a particle of aifirmation, assent, &c. It repeatedly 
recurs as such in the ^7th chapter of Deuteronomy, and seems to 
amount in signification to, " be it so," — " this is true,"— ^r some such 
expression. But I know of no example in Hebrew, which, I think, 
could strictly justify the phrase TT |D>^. In the Syrp-Chaldaic, 
however, E. C. may find some authority for his reading. The word 
IDl^ occurs once as a substantive noun in the O. T. The passage is 
in the 6oth chapter of Isaiah — TDJ^ \tVk1 'pn/l\ "shall bless 
himself in the God of truth." This version is strictly accurate, for 
Vl^K is evidently in regimen ; and therefore this translation is to be 
preferred to that of the LXX, who take )JM adjectively Eu?^o'yy}(royu(ny 
yxp rov Qsov rov dXri^ivov, Now the Syriac translator renders these same 
words ^jLicj loiix\. -^ ;^A no, " shall bless himself tnily m God." 

The Syriac, indeed, has the verb in the Part, Ethp,, while in the 
Hebrew it is in the Fut. Ithp. ; and i^j can only be translated 

adverbially. In Syro-Clialdaic the word was probably thus written; 
and it is certainly use/d adverbially in the N. T. Thus in St. Matthew, 
'Au^r^y >Jyuj viuv, &c. It appears, tben, that amen gradually became 
more extended in its use and signification. But though I have said as 
much as I can in favor of the hypothesis of E. C. I am yet doubtful 
whether TT ^D^^ be consistent with the idiom of the Hebrew, or the 
Syriac, or the Chajdaic. I have likewise to obs^tN^, t5c»X 'T\> ^VyOil 
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E. C, of course reads for *m, ought to be, (to serve bis purpose) 
a participle. I believe, however, that he will find no example of the 
occurrence of Tf, or "0*7, from which it can be inferred that it is 
ever used but as a substantive noun. In the Song of Solomon n)*T 
recurs very frequently — " my love," or, *' arnica mea^' as Jerome has 
it. But if TIT be always used as a subs^antive noun, the difficulty, 
with respect to the reading proposed, becomes yet greater. 

5. The next remark, which I have to make, relates to the parti- 
cle \ which E. C. translates " otherwise. " . I recollect only one 
example, by which this interpretation can be sanctioned by the English 
version of the O. T. — TT'tV)-*' Otherwise it shall come to pass." 
(1 Kings, i. 21.) Now upon this single, and, I must add, dubious 
example, (for it is not authorised either by the Septuagint or by the 
Vulgate,) E. C. can hardly expect us to translate the ') in our 
Phcenician Inscription *' otherwise,'' when ten thousand examples 
prove that the common meaning of this conjunctive*" particle was 
simply " and." 

6\ W IDttf — " preserved a second time.*' In order to suit the 
sense, which £. C. would give to the Inscription, the verb ought to be 
in the part, pret, Kal — "lIDtC^* It is true» that the vau is sometimes^ 
though rarely, omitted. 

7. "IDi^^Tiy ]1 "IDtt^ 1DW2— " Benassur, safely preserved, son 
of Obedassur." £• C. connects these words with the preceding part of 
the sentence, by supposing the intervention of the conjunctive particle 
** with," which, however, is lAot to be found in the original. I would 
suggest to £. C. that the use which he makes of the part, pret, Kal 
does not seem to be quite authorised ; and his nominatives absolute are* 
likewise rather unusual. 

8. D^p yDtCfID — " who equally heard their cries." I suppose, that 
E. C. translates the particle of similitude D, by the word *' equally." 
I do not recollect any authority for this. But where does he get the 
relative pronoun " who V 0^*5 cannot be translated " their cries k" 
it signifies, ** their voice." If the inscriber had mtended to write 
" their cries," or rather " their voices," we should have had Urh\>- 

9. DIDIil^ — " and blessed them." I can find no * conjunctive 
particle here which may be translated " and." "pi^ is the third 
person sing, of the /m^. Kal — of the verb "Jli* How then can it be 
rendered in the past time ? 

10. In the new readings proposed by E. C. the collocation of the 
words does not always appear to me to be usual. 

Upon the whole, then, I hope E. C. will pardon me, if I recom- 
mend it to him to re-consider the Inscription. 

W. DRUMMOND. 

Logic Almond, July 17. 1812. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Jourkal. 

An order to do justice to the common interpretation of Iliad i. 
283. I shall bring into one view the arguments which support it. 
Professor Porson's version, as given hj him in his note to the Orestes^ 
line 663. is this : 

** Rogo te ut iram contra AcMllem tuam dimittas.'' 

The Professor has not condescended to justify this version ; yet my 
Cambridge opponent calls it an exquisite note. On the contrary 
I think it unworthy of his great name, as he uses assertion only for 
proof, and moralises with a lofty confidence on the prejudices of other 
critics, while he has hurried himself, and his readers, into an error. 

1. While WcTofActiy it is allowed, generally governs an accusative, 
a sufficient reason can be assigned why, in this place, it governs a 
noun in the dative. This verb signifies to beg^ request, supplicate ; but 
it does not exclusively imply a superior bting for its object. On the 
other hand, .il^ofieit and upuofcect suppose prayer or supplication to the 
Gods ; and these govern me dative case. Now Homer, in this place, 
has given to xl<r<r6fieti the government of these verbs, because Nestor 
^shed to impress on Agamemnon, that Achilles was the God, who 
alone was to protect the ships, and that the same humble supplication 
was to be presented to disarm his wrath, as the wrath of an offended 
deity.* This is* not a mere supposition : for Ulysses, when deputed 
in the Ninth Book to solicit his return, thus tells him, 2i; S* uXXcvf 

9rf^ n»vu^iovi Tit^ofiivevg iXien^i kxtu crr^etrcv, <>i o-£, hot uq^ Ticovciy line 

301, &c. 

2. Nestor could not hope to disarm Achilles of his wrath, unless 
he first could soften Agamemnon, who was the aggressor, and induce 
him to join in the supplication. But the king, he knew, had already 
given his wprd, that he would not ask him to stay, v. 173. Nestor 



' The remark in the text leads me to expose an obvious blunder of Lord 
lyionboddo. Origin of Language, vol. ii. p. 158. " Every intelligent reader,** 
says he, " though he do liot understand Greek, may perceive, that Nestor uses 
a very improper argument to persuade Achilles to lay aside his anger, when he 
mentions that he was the bulvHirk ef the Greeks" But this observation was mad« 
iiot to Achilles^ but to Agamemnon. Nestor knew that no consideration was so 
likely to appease tliis prince, or to induce him to withdraw his menace, as to 
impress on his mind the sober conviction, that the hero, whom be threatened to 
disgrace, was necessary not only to the success, but oven to the security y of the 
Greeks. Accoi'dinofly, when in the sequel Agamemnon became sensible that tiie 
fleet was to be preserved only by the person and valor of Achilles, his resent- 
ment is dissipated ; and he sends the most humiliating offers to invite his retarn. 
The acknowledgment was made in the heai'ing of Achilles, and as it was mad^ 
to the man who had dishonored him, it was calculated in the highest degree to 
gratify and to appease him. The object of Monboddo is to expose the tasidB* 
•iency of Ur. Clarke, while, in tmth, he only exposes bis own Coil^* 

Vol. VI. No. XL ^ 
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meets this objection, and . says, A vT<e^ *iyoiyi xlra^fixt *A;^jiXA«i* wbich 
inean$, as I have already explained, " Do thou, Atrides, suppress thy 
own anger ; and as thou hast declared 'that thou wilt not petition 
Achilles to stay here, j[ will take this upon myself, and supplicate 
him to dismiss his rage." Nestor, here using the present for the 
Juture tense, actually supplicates Achilles, while he meant that he 
ivould doit; and this indirect method of supplicating him would, he 
knew, be the most eflFectual way to do it. Moreover, the poet, in a 
line, put in the mouth of Thersites, thus alludes to the disputed 
verse, II. ii. 241. 

^AXXa fietX ovtc 'A^tXX'tfi ^chc? (patchy uXXei (liiv^fMtu 

This verse, the meaning of which being the following, *A;c*XA57 
cm \:rl x^Xtiy uXXoi ^gdu*8 x^Xtvy glances at tlie interce>sion of Nfestor ^ 
and insinuates that he had been too successful in appeasing Pelides 
of his wrath. If Homer, therefore, may be allowed to be his own 
commentator, hie establishes with certainty the common interpre- 
tation. 

3. If Homer intended the sense maintained by my adversaries, he 
would have written not ly«rE x'o-a-efMif but ly^ SE xla-rcfieci, Porsoh 
has introduced the pronoun into his version ; and perspicuity rendered 
it equally necessary in the origihal. On this supposition, moreover, 
it would have been sufficient in rfie poet to say, xio-a-cficti fig^ifAif ^^Xcu 
The wQrd *A;^«AA?7 is not only redundant, but it renders the whole 
clause equivocal ; the context alone being sufficient to make it evident, 
that Achilles was the object of Agamemnon's anger. 

4. Nestor addressing Agamemnon does not say ^gvo?, but rt^v f/avc^ ; 
and this insertion of tlie possessive renders his language emphatic, by 
contrasting it with 'A)^iXXv[i >;«A«» in the ensuing clause. But the new 
interpretation destroys the contrast, and takes away all propriety 
from an expression, which would otherwise be very appropriate. 

5. According to Porson's construction, ^gvo? and ;^joXd» both express 
the resentment of Agamemnon, and are thus made synonymous, or 
nearly so. This confounds not only the meaning of two distinct 
words, but the character of two very diflFerent heroes, which Homer 
ever keeps distinct. Mg»d§ sometimes is used in a good sense, and 
denotes courage^ or strength of mind ; and therefore the poet applies 
it to Atrides, who, though not wise and just, is ever sedate and 
decorous. On the other hand, xoXtq means fury or rage, and per- 
fectly suited the impetuous character of Achilles. The latter noun 
is never applied to Agamemnon, but when it is intended to distort 
or exaggerate his passion ; and on the contrary, the former never to 
Achilles, but where it is intended to speak with respect of, or to dignifyi 
his resentment. He resisted the deputies with great firmness, yet 
with great politeness and dignity. Accordingly, Ajax, on nisretumi 
says to Atrides, V^mo^ y ouk t6iXu rfiiavxi ;^«Aoy, «AA' &n fuiKX*f 
IltfC7r>i4*iTxt ficmc^f II. IX. 678. 

Thi^ remark my Cambridge opponent endeavours to set aside, by 

the following criticism : " By fiifc^ the poet means, the rage which 

he ^owed on the spot ; but x^^^ must be considered equivalent to 

jmu/Zof. Xi?i$s. i^f hrtfcofnt says 'Hesychius» Uetiuf ftifcft and 
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^tiifMf ;coAoi', are therefore two different things; the fMvtg might be. 
checked, while the x^Xps still existed ; so that »vtu^ is here highly 
proper in the sense of deinde.** Now this criticism, from begin- 
ning to end, is in exact opposition to the truth ; and I wonder 
that it could have been dictated. If this be true, we are to con- 
sider ;t;«^«? ^s synonymous with xo'to?, grudge^ revenge, or steadfast 
hate : see II. i. 82. But the known character of Achilles, as open, 
fiery, and impetuous, and the constant application of the term to 
him in the course of the Iliad, show that it has quite a different mean- 
ing. I was Surprised to be told, that Hesychius gives this explana* 
tion ; and, upon consulting him, I see that he does not. His text is 
c^yii, lyrtfim ; and is, no doubt, corrupted. A critic has proposed 
an emendation, and my adversary has thought himself free to repl"e- 
sent the licentiousness of conjecture for the genuine words of Hesy- 
chius. This is in character, and I am persuaded that nothing but 
artifices of this kind can support his cause. I submit whether Hesy- 
chius had not written o^yii l'VifAun<;y furious rage. This is precisely 
the sense of xlxtui : and he thus agrees with Suidas, who explains it 
transient Jury ; and with Horace, who calls anger hrevis Juror. 

6. The supporters of the new version maintain that ettneig is a 
mere conjunction — then^ after that, besides, in addition. Now suppo- 
sing that it has this sense, the use of it here is incongruous; and 
forms a species of connexion^ to which there is nothing similar iu 
Homer, or in any other Greek author ; and affords, withal, a sense 
tautologous, puerile, and totally unworthy of Homer, or any writer 
of sense. " Do thou, Atrides, restrain thy anger, and then I supplicate 
thee tQ dismiss thy rage towards Achilles.'* So Nestor commands 
Agamemnon to restrain his^ anger. To this succeeds another act ; 
and what is that ? he supplicates him to do what he has already com- 
manded to be done ! ! But I maintain, that uvra^ has no such 
' meaning. It always marks opposition, contrast, expressed or implied. 
This I have already shown by various instances ; and that,, after 
the errors, into which my adversary has fallen, respecting 
the use of this word, he should again, without proof, hazard the 
assertion that it signifies deinde, is really surprising. He seems to 
think that he can with safety and impunity assert any thing, if it be 
to support Heyne and Professor Porson. I will let him know, that 
the authority of these mien, however great in other respects, is of 
no moment, when opposed by the • authority of reason ; and the 
attempt of so feeble a critic to bear them up, when overwhelm- 
€(f by the weight of argument, can only provoke ridicule.— 
Heyne refers to two passages, where he supposes uiru^ to mean 
et priBtereh ; but I affirm with confidence that he is mistaken. In 
Odl xw 169, it means the same with aAA<«, having w fiivov implied— 
" I received from Nestor not only every kind attention, while in his 
house, but I bring rich presents." 

So abo in Od. vii. 121. *« Not only pears grow old upon pears, 
hut (ccvTu^) grapes upon grapes." This particle, followed by the 
pronoun tyi^, occurs scores of times in the course of the Iliad and 
Odyssey ; and in every place it presents an evident comtnist or Q!5!j<i* 
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siticm, with swne noun or pronoun preceding it. • I will take tke first 
instance that presents itself : 

'£;^0^o? yd^ ^at iaTvo^ oftu^ ui^ett ^vXv((rtv, 

Avrotg iyav \^iu, ciq ^ot ^9x,t7uvett ic^Krrct. 11. IX. 31^. 

Achilles received the deputies, Ajax and Ulysses, as friends, and 
treated them with kindness ; but he could not but know and dislike 
the double character of the latter : he knew, also, that all the Grecian 
chiefs were greatly displeased with the. insolent conduct of Atrides, 
and yet had not the magnanimity to declare their sentiments. At their 
duplicity, or want of firmness, in this respect, Achilles glances, 
when he says that " he hated the man, as he did the gates of Hades, 
who said one thing with his tongue, and entertained another in his 
breast" — hatvag and hyai are opposed, and xvrup marks the opposition 
between them. This observation has escaped Heyne, whose learned 
labors I greatly value, though 1 by no means think him an oracle. 

7. I observed that jKsd/ii^f, widi a noun in the dative, and another 
in the accusative, means to hurly throxv ; * a sense, the reverse of 
that given to it by Porson. This observation my adversary 

evades in the following manner : " Your correspondent 

takes for granted the very thing he ought to prove. If, therefore, 
Achilles denotes the object of the motive implied in ^gd^w, the mean- 
^ ing will be to hurl at Achilles ! ! viz. if Achilles be the object hurled 
at, he is the object hurled at. Very concisely proved. XoA«f *A;^<xa3*4 
in this place, can signify nothing but his anger Jor^ or torvards, 
Achilles. My ^gument supposes, that 'A;ij<aa57 depends upon, or is 
governed by fuBifttv : and this is the construction adopted by Heyn^— 
< Atride, tu autem compesce tuam iram ; verum ego ipse supplico 
tibi, ut in Achillem deponas iram.' He, however, . says, nisi mavis 
dictum pkjoAov 'A;kj<XA3*/ pro tk 'A;^:;*^^?*, meaning, I suppose, that the 
'A;ii<x?. Ji' depends upon x^Xof^ or a preposition understood, and not on 
the verb. This, I presume, is the acceptation of Porson, and is that 
intended by your correspondent ; though no construction appears to 
me more fallacious. Tlie dative case is often used, I grant, by the 
poets, for the genitive ; but then the meaning of 'A^^xx^i x^lxtt 
would be the anger of Achilles himself, and not the anger of another 
towards him. Thus towards the beginning, we read, * Ay ufikfivtn 
ivfcu for *AyecfAif4,yoy6g 6vfiM ; and it would be perverse in the extreme to 
render this the passion totvards Agamemnon.^'* Yet my opponent 
roundly asserts, that the phrase can in this place signify nothing but 

^ Lord'Monboddo renders 'Ax*>^W nxf9l(ix£v x^^°^> ^^ forgice Achilles far his 
passion, and supports this construction from a passage of Herodotus, lib. viii. 
c. 140. which must br allowed to be very apposite. And this passage I ought to 
notice, because, in candor, I ought to aHow, that it sets aside, in part, my 
assertion, tliat |ixfdit]/xi, connected with a dative noun, necessarily means to 
hurl, transfer, remove, Porson treats the Scotch interpretation with contempt, 
though it is far more jnstifiable than bis own. Yet no man would think of »ach a 
construction as that adopted by the Scotch critic, unless it were to avoid 9onm 
difBcnlty, 
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die anger erf Agamemnon towards Achilles. I reply, such a sense 
is not admissible, because contrary to all analogy. The very expres- 
sion occurs in II. ii. 241. and has there no such signification ; nor can 
an instance of the same kind be found in all Homer, nor, I believe, 
in any other Greek author. Resting on the solidity of these argu- 
ments, I venture to contradict Porson, Heyne, and Brunck ; and I 
hope your correspondent will not again have the iassurance to oppose 
his own assertions, or even these great names, to reason and truth. 
At all events, I wish to attract the attention of those, who are most 
competent to decide. For these I write ; and I am confident in the 
end of their suffrage. 

JOHN JONES. 
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Critical and Explanatory Notes on the Prometheus DesmOtes. 
of Mschylus ,- with Strictures on the Glossary^ and the Notes 
. to Mr. Blornfield's Edition. 



NO. IV. 



V. 13. ^EMnOAHN. Upon this word, in the sense of the husiness 
in kandf I have spoken in die Class. Joum. No. vn. p. 209. : I shall 
here make some further observations upon it. It appears to me, that 
the proverbial phrase, t« » Trcriv^ r«^ kfjtir^^my which is used in the 
sense of to mind the business before you^ had its origin in the story, 
which, if I remember rightly, is told of Thales : as he was once 
gazing at the stars, he was so absorbed in his own astronomical 
Siougnts, that be did not perceive that he had fallen into a ditch, 
and was rebuked by an old woman, whose language has thus been 
translated, 

111 luck attends the man, who hoks too hiffhy 
And can a star, but not a marl-pit spy. 

This unlucky fall might become a standing joke against the philoso- 
phers : hence Themist. in Orat. 24?. p. S07. D; (cited by Valckenaer, 
in his Diatr. p. 26.) says, (^^v;^«e/ l^eiTixMt xcti (f>P\.6Kx?i6i) TA 'EN 
nOXIN UTifUa-tcaxcif vt^iTToXovrt TON OTPANON, Rhes. V, 482. (cited 

p. 32.) : 

T. Gataker says, in his Annotationes in Marc. Anton, p. 58. — • 
** Td |y x*€^'' ^» ^' '** 9r«$«»» idy quod in manibus, vel prce manibus est •• 
ut infia 1. iii. § 12. et 1. vi. § 2. Livius, 1. iv. Cum tantum beUi in 
manibus esset^ et 1. xxvi. Omittere id^ quod, in manibus erat, bellum 
coegeruntj Plin. Min. L. Ep. Nan vacaty quia vindemia in manibus, 
Seneca de Benef. I, iv. c. I. Nihil tarn necessarium^ aid ma^% cux<^ 
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cura dicendum, quam quod in manibus est, Plaut. Bacch, 45. Reddidit 
pater^ omne auruniy mihi quodjuerat pr€B manu ; atque est revera Ti 
^ot^ttf fMV6v in manu nostra^ Seriec. supr. ad § 4. de Brev, Vitce, c. 9, 
Qiwd in manufortunce positum esty disponiSf quod in tua dimittis : quod 
autem it x>HtI hie Marcus, Pindar, ro 9r# « sro^o^, et r« vol^ vcTioq diiit : 
vide ad 1. iv, ^. 21. : quod Terent. Adelph, 3. 3. Quod ante pedes est^ 
dixit, istuc est sapere^ non quod ante pedes modo est videre, sed etiam 
Hloj quajutura sunt,'* 

V. -67. ov ^' »u xctroxfUif reif Aio; r* l^^^tHf ivt^ 

vera quidem observatio Schol. qua Dorienses modos subjunctivos non 
aliter efferre dicuntur ac vulgo Graeci sclent, sed o^«<rf, consisteSf 
h. in 1. est futurum indicat. med. qualia futura tempora cum d7ri»$ in 
istiusmodi contractis loquendi formulis ab elegantioribus Graecis jungi 
solent : -^s. Prom. v. 68. in Eur. Cyclop, v, 591. i'sn^j em^ un^ypr testa 
te virum : Xenoph. K. A. I. p. 154. 32, iWA*? — ia-ia^i eiv^^n : Polyoch. 
Athenasi vii. 313. oVat; oy 9ru<ni ^u^s fl;, nesinas hoc tibi persuculeri : 
Cksaubon. p. 546. 30. Eubulus ibid. xv. p. 668. D. yv* c'ru^ riiv fvjc^* 
%Xn* *Ef t? Sg«tfT»i Tdv ^ai^Uv x^^ivavri : nemo frequentius hac usus est 
forma scribendi, quam Aristoph. in cujus ilia reperietur PltUo^ v. 326. 
Nub. v. 1466. Ran. v. 8. 381. (si scribatur x' '^'^^^ ^C**?) 640. 936. 
Eqq, 222. 757. Acharn. v. 253. 954. Vesp. v. 288. Pace v. 76. 1017. 
1330. Av. y. 131. 1334. Eccles. v. 149. 949. IThesm. v. 274. 1216. :— 
in his formis loquendi, quales attigerunt Bergler. ad Alciphron. 1. L 
Ep. 39. p. 194. et Kuster. in Aristoph. Plut.y. 326. verba, plerunque 
per ellipsin suppressa, nonnunquam addita leguntur, /S/g^rf, c^^, 
fcifinc^oy ^^irrt^tj tr^in^i : ex. gr« apud Diog. Laert. ii. § 102. Thucyd^ 
p. 203. 80. Aristoph. Eccles. v. 300. Nub. v. 1105. Eqq. v. 685^ 
Eccles. V, 294." L. C. Valckenaer's Decern Idyllia Theocriti^ p. 30. 
If the student wishes for more examples of this phrase, he will find 
them abundantly supplied in my Class. Recr. p. 1 53. ' 

V. 321. " iWf 0-61 Tdf ^vf j^oXcf 

vx^ovrec fioj(,6«iv, x'moMf Ufxt ioKUv. 

Schol. B. " Terent. Eun. Act. ii. 3. 



Hie vero est 



Quisiamare occeperity ludum jocumque dices fuisse aUemm : 

Fabius ap. Liv. in Orat. adv/P. Scipionem xxviii. 42. Nte tibi^ Publi 
Cornelia cum ex alto Afriptim conspexerisy ludus etjocusjuisse Hispania 
tvxe videbuntur, Tetr. JHctor. Var^ Lectt. vi. 13." Stanley. ' Dr. feutler 
also here cites an excellent Note of Mr. Tate, of which Mr. Blomfield 
has taken no notice : " Chilc^s playy Graecorum proverbium est, cum 
duorum alterum alteri longe anteponunt, icxi^ik ^xiitarc m ufxt vel 
A«{oj, ut dycet Casaub. Anivfiad'ov, ad Athen. p. 70." " I may truly 
i5^y in Calvin's language, the errors and innovations, under which they 
groaned of late years, were but tolerable trifles, children's play, 
compared with these damnable doctrines of devils :" Mr. Case's 
T^nl'sgiving Sermon Jor the Taking of Chester^ cited in Professor 
Marsh's Inquiry^ p. 3^. 
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V. 328. erv y tShvjcn rxTuic^y cii* sUkus »etK6tq, 

*< Cedere vero fortunce idem Sallust. ait, ut w'wa ; Catilina enim se 
falsis criminibus circumventum ait, Quoniam Jactioni inimicorum 
remtere neqitiverity Jhrtuncs cedere : rursumque Tacitus, 1. xix. 
Vitellianorum anirrtiy et, ut quisque ordine anteibat, cedere JbrtuncBy* 
A. Schotti. Nodi Cic. 1. iv. c. l^. Thus we have in Virgil, Tu ne 
aede malts. But upon the phrase ukiiv kcck^^ I refer Mr. Blomfieldto 
the Lexicon Voce. Platonic, 2d Edn. Lug. Bat. 1789. p. 152. which I 
have not the opportunity of consulting at the present moment. 

V. 357. icioy ov^ccvov r% xeti ^Sdvog. 

^* Job. xxvi. 11. oTvX&i 6v^»itou : recte-ita, ut observatum est, vocantur 
monteSf qui sublimi vertice sidera feriunt ; et summi laquearia tecti ad 
columnarum ' instar sustentare videntur : certe quod hie de cceli 
columnis Nahum, c. i. 5. de motitibus efFatur : poeticam autem, nee 
raro cothumatam Jobi dictionem nemo ignorat : atque ita monies 
omnes excelsos valde, Kmet^ columnas appellari, docet Eustath. ad 
Odyss, A. 53. ubi Atlas dicitur sustinere xUietq (/(.ux^oiu columnas longas^ 
quae ierram et ccelum u^(ptg ix^vo-t, i. e. ^ni^ycvo-iv (ut Schol. ibid.j, 
intersepiunt et discapedinant, qua voce Glossae utuntur : similiter 
^tnam Pindarus ov^ccvUf x/ow, ccelestem columnam vocat." Alberti's 
Periculum Criticumy Lug. Bat. 1727. 

V» 4«36. "ArAaid', fe aWv v^rt^o^9t 

'Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 143. " litif^^tf o-fim^, subaudiendum 
videtur xctrd : x^«t«w$, validus ; sic VaUdum pondus Virgil. G, 3^ 
172. : vTFdtrrtvd^eij subtus ingemisco.^^ He says in the Note ; 4'39. 
'* [v«-«ffTf»«6^i<] ita Aid. Turn. Br. Sch. Herman, et viginti minimum 
MSS. v^6fix9Tu^u. Rob. Stan. Porson. Burn. :" " Dr. Butler says, 

(vol. i. p. 47.) '* ¥tiroi$ hTft^ettrrti^u : alii vtirdtrtf UTiocrrtvei^u. H. Steph. 

tttr«<rnrj^6* habent Med. Colb. 1. 2. Veh. 1. 2. Ar. Ox. Ask. A.B.C.D. 
Cant. 1. Lips. 2. Gud. Apud Schutz. 2. Aid. Rob. Turn.: banc 
tamen lectionem, tam elegantem, et summa auctoritate ac prope 
consensu tum codicum, tum editionum confirmatam, non unius esse 
assis affirmat Pauw : eam vero receperunt Brunck. Schutz. Pors. 
quibus libenter me adjungo : woi^ l^si^e^t vel ^s^A^y, vel yeirothf vro- 
fiecaTx^ofv orgra^ii ex conj. Schutz. : melius forte ftirdiri fiet^Tti^m u^otmfd' 
^w. quod praetulerim, quia versus ipse ad laborem exprimendum 
confingitur." The 2d Scholiast says : on ^i ftiyet <r6iv»i Kcci t« K^ctruilf 

4v^ecfioif TToXov he TTet^ccXXi^Xov, if'ificcXi ^% ^M ftirov riiv rov " AfXuvTOi iarro^ietf I 

Again, V7r6<m9ei^uy fur u^ifti? l^ctvi^tt : Stanley translates the passage 
thus : " Qui semper supereminens robur firmum e\. cotlestem polum 
humeris ingemlscens sustinet." Mr. Blorcfield, as we have seen, 
understands kxtu with Itts^o^^cv o^g^e? : I must enter my protest against 
this construction : an ellipse is never used in any language, where any* 
ambiguity is likely to arise from the want of any word ; it is, indeed, 
true, that passages, where words a^e to be understood, are often ob- 
Kure to us, (because we are not sufficiently masters oi \i\aVa:^^'^?gi^ 
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but they were not obscure to those, to whom they were addressed : 
now, in this case, there is an ambiguity ; for these words may be 
joined with xg«Tdtwy, cu^dviov ti w-ook, and belong to the same verb | 
and this is the interpretation which I espouse : the 2d Scholiast 
viewed the pas;5age in the same light : he says, 'in 5i /t*;y« criiv^ xai 

T0 K^uretm •v^uyidf TriXcv he 9ns»^fisA>4]Aot; : uzri^o^'ov ciiit^ is validum 

pondus : it is the same as axfiog ovk tveiyxecX0¥ in y.^35S, Mr. Blomf, 
mterprets wromvd^^ by subtly ingemisco, but the preposition vtto has 
the same meaning and force here, as it has in v. 442. a/^*? v^cfi^tfcn 
fAvx,U yci; : I doubt whether Mr. Blomf. can produce any instance of 
the preposition being used in the sense of sultus ; and, in that case,. 
. it is impossible to make ^.t^ and creXfij* governed of iTcocmni^u : hence 
I prefer v^ofiurru^n: : thus the Schol. upon Apollonius iii. 106. 
(quoted in Mr. B. s Glos^. p. 135.): *'l/8v*^ ^l ««•< ruf rh '•v^n$ 
BA2TAZONT12N KIONQN pet'^twvi ivrt r6v ivfityieuf Atyg«. 

V. 507. — — — xut ^XtywTFU (rifCctTX 

^* llofAfMTooff lucidum reddoy proprie dicitur de csecis, cui visus reddi- 
tur : Aristoph. Plut, 635. k^oif^fLdruTeti Kxt XiXufA^^vpT»t xi^, quem 
versum e Sophoclis Phineo esse monet SchoL : iptfiMTou occurrit 

Choeph, ^6*2, SuppL 463. ^wttxct^' ufifAdrofO'et ya^ e-et(pi«m^9¥y** Glostm 

p. 152. I would direct the attention of Mr, Bl'omfield to the 
following important Note of Valckenaer: — ■— " Sophocii Phineus 
t^tfifAttrSrctty oculorum fuit acie privatus, ut Eurip. suum adhi- 
bet f^of^tfucTovf^sv : contrario sensu posuit ex Aristoph. versu JElian. 

de Nat, Anim, XVII. C. 20. ^ A^KrroriXm ' Xlytt ytn<r6eti h ^eifim 
Mvx*iv ^sXi^ovx' rctvTfii y% fMiv luv rtq xivrnrn (f. Uxwr^Vji) rdv^ o^^X" 
fC6V9, ytHtrffeu fth »My Trtt^x^^nfcet rvpxifv, ftixtt rtevric ^s fj^cftfMcr»vr»t 
x^t ruq X0^«$ Xi>MfA'7r^vvTeti, Kcct 15 ^<*$jcf? ^t^y *« hcttff (fhnci — 

Aristoph. autem verbum posuit pro oculaius Jactus estt sed et oculoi 
eriperCf exoculare, dicebatur ^4fcfi&xru<rxt : quae sunt in Onomastic6 
veteriy ExoctdassOy V^of^ptXfjti^a, ExoadatuSy i^oftfMtrufxkftq : spectant 
loca Plauti Rud. 3. 4. 26. et Apuleii Met. viii. p. 207.6. cujus 
Apuleii plurima praebet illud a Vulcanio vulgatum Onomasticon : ista 
diversa praepositionis est in aliis etiam nonnuUis conspicua : H^^txI^m 
significat non tantum armarey sed et exarmare ; fK^txn^ est • i»^»x«f, et 
i etyu9 ^/>c«<d?, Eustath. in //. O. p. 1039. 23. ad i^ttio-icv : apud 
eundem in Od. A. p. 193. 44. iKTi,uov vk^u 'Z4^»kXu iv 'ExUn re g|i# 

rifMig rh hcrifMi<r6x$ rt^ni Iw/t«c-<f ^nXt4i vigent et alia quaedam hac 

duplici virtute ; apud Romanos incnctus et in/ractus significant ben$ 
coctum et valdefiactum : alia dedit Criticorum princeps R. Bentlei. in 
Borat.3. Od, 11. 18." Diatr. p. 196,7. . 

V. 682. {«oy ^' uvccyyixXcyng ttUXcTTOftevg 

j^oi^o-fiovg, itnifuv^f ivrK^nt/g r u^funvgm 

*^ Ita Rob." says Mr. Blomfield, in the Note, " utrlifiu^ cetera , 
omnes : atr^fuvg H. K. N. Colb. 1. Med. Barocc. quod recepi, quia 
duplex epithetum amat M&,^* As it is, there seem to be three 

epithets; for we have Xi^^f*^^^* 1. «ioAea^«^oaf, 2, ua^fccvg, S.^vrx^iTHf 

u^nfiifdvi, and I cannot mink that ^s. left die passage thus : if we 
read, ^ I would read, iri/Ms, we shall still have a double adjuactt 
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'1. MfM^t 2. ivcx^irui, u^tuvf. The Schol. B. evidently found 
Mf*^ in his copy. With respect to the word aUxca^ifMvsj the Schol. 
A. interprets it by ^oix/aov$, ^vayifv^ : Schutz. says: ** Idem aKis 
verbis exprimit, quod jam vocabulo etUxwrrifMv^ significabatur : qu« 
quidem synonimorum coacervatio et rem ipsam, sc. ambiguitatem 
oraculorum auget atque exaggerat : sed etiam cpmmotum lus animum 
ostendit :" " uloXojrofM^, amhtguusy qui varie explicari potest : Stanl, 
citat Lycophron. Iii. ev yu^ h^^x^i «o{»i *EAt;« xv^^f^^* ^^ .^%*^9 uUxtit 
^ficby" Gloss, p, 163.: ro 'Aoy^fiati xxi AvTK^tTej^, says the Schol. B., 
ti^fiifAVi l^j(6t]ye/« Irrl ^r^ to AUXcmfuvq, If we understand ecUXorri" 
ffv^ X^nTfiovi to mean oraclesy cunningly devised, in which sense the 
word corresponds precisely to Tftxixtvif there will then be nothing of 
tautology, whether we read Mfuvf or Mfu/^, for the words «W;^;, 
iftTK^keit^ r u^f*if6Vi will then be made to explain the word moX^s^i' 
fuvg ; *^ AlccvXyoi* hifog, '(^tvitis : lege ttioXou^Uy versutus : sic «idA«- 
fuiTi^ Homero : vide nos P. iv. v. AidovAyi;/' Toup's Emendatt, in 
Hesych. Edn. 1790. vol. iii. p. 516. 

V. 791. W^'flmr'; tv ya^f^Th9 ttvieu^cn tH%» . 

I shall here cite the note of Valckenaer, in his Adnotatt. in 
•Adoniazus, Theocr. p. 381,2. << Homerica sc. sunt, ri$; Trohn u^ ivi^Svi 
ad hxc ista respondent, ri^ ; 7ri6u ytyag ; in Eur. Phcen. v. 1 24*. tria 
interrogat Eur. Helem v. 85. utu^ rU i/*; 7rl6iv ; t<W ; ad t/V ; et 
TiVd$ ; suum nomen et paternum reponit ; ad vahf ; unde esset domo : 
multum distant in talibus rU Im ; et t/ ioti ; non vulgaria traduntur 
in Schol. ad Soph, Aj. y, 1283.: diversissima etiam quaerit dicens, 
rtg Irrjf 6vr6^ ; et, ut hoc'utar, rtg Irrt SMd^wi*; in Xenoph. K. A. vil. 
p. 242. 21. i^atrvrruif'^-^U Mp f?)} Serd^o/r, «Tfx^iWr«, 0x1 rk fM9 &XXm 
«v tuuMf, ^*AMrr^«T*«Ti)? ii : via. p, 244. 42." 

Thus too, Pindar says, in a passage remarkable, as well for the 
sentiment itself, as for the brevity, the energy, and the sublimity of 
the language, in which it is conveyed, 

rt oi rtf i n d ovriq ; 

Trin. Coll. Cam. July 4. EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
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HISTORY OF TRANSLATIONS. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Allow me to suggest to your readers and corre- 
spondents, that a History of the Translations into English from 
the Greek and Latin Classics, would probably form one of the 
most curious works in the whole compass of our National Litera- 
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ture. It would prove exceedingly amusing, by presenting at one 
view a comparative estimate of the literary taste 'of the difierent 
ages in which the translations were executed. It would also afford 
the metaphysical student interesting evidence of the change which 
is constantly taking place in our notions of beauty in connexion 
with expression. The same thoughts would be exhibited in so 
many different dresses, that even without criticism or commentary, 
the mere extracts alone would be an important addition to our 
means of discriminating the intrinsic qualities of ideas, independ- 
ent of the hue and complexion, which they derive from the 
medium through which they are contemplated. 

At present the tendency of the public taste is to prune the 
luxuriance of phraseology, which was so much admired at the 
commencement of the present reign ; and we are insensibly 
acquiring a predilection for that concise and distinct style of 
writing, which is at once the most transparent and beautiful 
medium of conveying knowledge. The age of scholar-like com- 
positions is past J and the most judicious authors now endeavour 
to unite colloquial ease and vigor with the grace and variety of 
careful study. A work, therefore, which would exhibit the 
historical progress of the English language, as shown in the manner 
of expressing the same thoughts at different periods, could not 
fail to prove interesting, if illustrated with those general reflect- 
ions on customs and manners, which arei* necessary to enable th^ 
reader to participate in the sentiments of the respective ages in 
^which the translations were made. But I apprehend that it would 
be found an undertaking of greater labor and research, than any 
single person ought to venture upon. For books of early transla- 
tions are very rare, and many of them are not found even in the 
great national libraries. Were you. Sir, however, to allot a 
portion of your Journal to this subject, and call on- your corre- 
spondents for communications, in the course of a few years a 
quantity of materials would be collected in the Ctasncal Jownal, 
sufficient to facilitate the ultimate completion of a work, that 
properly executed, would be an ornament and honor to the 
English language. * 

London, July 2. 1812. JOHN GALT. 



' We r^comtiiend to the notipe uf our ingenious Correspondent the First 
Volume of Dr. A. iClarke's Bibliographicat Miscellany. Edit. 
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LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 

QUISQUIS ES gUi HOC M ARMOR INTUEEIS, 
TEN E RARE MEMORIAM lOSEPHI ADDISON: 
QUEM FIDES CHRISTIANA, 
gUEM VIRTUS, BONIQUE MORES, 
ASSIDUUM SIBI VINDICANT PATRONUM. 

CUIUS INGENIUM, 
CARMINIBUS, SCRIPTISgUE IN OMNI GENERE EXQUISITIS, 
gUIBUS PURl SERMONIS EXEMPLUM POSTERITATI TRADIDIT, 
EECTIQUE VIVENDI DJSCIPLINAM SCITE EXPOSUIT, 
SACRATUM MANET ET MANEBIT. 
SIC ENIM ARGUMENTI GRAVITATEM LEPORE, 
lUDlCII SEVERITATEM URBANITATE TEMPERAVIT, 

UT BONOS ERIGERET, IMPBOVIDOS EXCITARET, 
IMPROBOS ETIAM DELECTATIONE QUADAM AD VIRTUTEM 

FLECTERET. 
NATUS ERAT A. D. MDCLXXII." 
AUCTISQUE PAULATIM FORTUNIS 
AD SUMMA REIPlJBLICiE MUNERA PERVENIT/ 

EXCESSIT OCTAVO ET QUADRAGESIMO ANNO: 
BRITANNORUM DECUS ET DELICliE. 

A P XI 

SAMVELl* lOHNSON 
GRAMMATICO* ET« CRITICO 
gCRIPTORVM- ANGLICORVM- LITTERATE* PERITO 
POETAE. LVMINIBVS. SENTENTIARVM 
ET' PONDERIBVS. V ER BO R V M. AD M I R A B I Ll 
MAGISTRO* VIRTVTIS. GRAVISSIMO 
HOMINI* OPTIMO. ET* SINGVLARIS* EXEMPLI 
QVI« VIXIT* ANN. LXXV* MENS* iL DIED* XIIll 
DECESSIT* IDIB- DECEMBR* ANN- CHRIST* cIa-l3CC-LXXXIIlI 
SEPVLT* IN- AED. SANCT* PETR* WESTMONASTERIENS. . 
XIlL KAL- lANVAR* ANN- CHRIST* clo-lo CC-LXX X T 
AMICI'ET* SODALES* LITTERARII 
PECVNIA* CONLATA 
H- M» FACIVND. CVRAVEE 
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APPENDIX To the Rev. Mr. PATRICK'S Essay, on the 
CHINA OF THE CLASSICS, Inserted m No. VI. 



NO. II. 

Extract from a Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. VINCENT. 

Trin. CoU. Cam. July 22. 1811. 

^\ The whole of this article is extracted from Mr. BARKER'S Classical R§- 

€r€9tUms, 

*' My dear Sir, 

W ITH respect to the quotation from Piausanias, which you call 
strange^ Mr. Patrick's object seems to have been to prove that the classical 
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account of the Seres agrees with the modern account of the Chinese; for 
he has in p. 503. cited a passage from Ra'musio, in which we are actu- 
ally told that, the Chinese are of a swarthy complexion : whence this 
notion arose will be shown, as I proceed. Pausanias in that passage 
also informs us that, in the opinion of some geographers, the Seres were 
Indoos mingled with Scythians; and Mr. P. proceeds to show from Sir 
W. Jones that even in this instance the classical account may be correct : 
and does not this fact sufficiently account for the traces of the Tartar 
form in the Chinese, of which you speak ? The supposition of the Indium 
origin of the Chinese is not, in my humble opinion, which I submit with 
all due deference to your superior judgment, affected by the acknow- 
ledged fact that they are of a whiter complexion than the Indoos : it 
seems to be allowed by every traveller that the complexion of the people 
in the southern provinces approaches, very near to the Indoo complexion^ 
while the people in the northern provinces are feirer: the southern pro- 
vinces are, as I conceive, more analogous to the nativecountry of theCht* 
ncs<», that is, as I believe, India, 1 may reply to your argument * that the 
brown tint of the people in the southern provinces is causedfrom labor in 
the sun' by observing that the white tint of the people in the northern pro* 
vinces may be presumed, upon the same principle, to have been occasioned 
by the cold. I beg leave to make the following quotation from the Travels 
of J. Albert De Mandelsloe, in the collection of Dr. Harris, Vol. I. p. 
79^. : ** 1 he whole empire is of so vast an extent, that the inhabitants 
of the province of Quantung lying on the torrid zone are as black as the 
African Moors ; whereas those of Pekin, which is most northerly, are as 
white as. the Germans ; which difference is also observable in their fruits, 
the southern provinces producing all such fruits, as the Indies afford, 
whereas the more northerly parts have plenty of European fruits." Now 
we may fairly conclude that the province of Quantung, the most fertile 
of all the provinces, in which the city of Canton lies, at this day the 
greatest port in the Chinese empire, was the part of China, which was 
best known to the Gn»eks and the Romahs,through the merchants, who tra- 
velled thither; just as Canton is better known to Europeans even at this 
day than any other part of the Chinese empire : these merchants, on their 
return to their native country, would naturally report that the Seres, or 
Chinese, were a black race : hence, then, they were supposed, as Pausa^ 
nias himself believed, to be related to the Ethiopians : hence their 
country was called the oriental Ethiopia, an appellation as ancient, as 
Herodotus, whose words are cited by Mr. P. in p. 297* i hence they are 
called Ethiopians in a passage, cited from the History of the Life of 
Aurelian, by Mr. P. in p. 30d. : hence Ovid in his Amor. B. i. El. 
XIV. V. 6. says. 

Vela COLORATI qualia SERES habent : 

hence Virgil says in his Georgics^ 

Usque COLORATIS amnis devexus ab INDIS : 

so well was the fact known, that, the poet has periphrastically alluded to 
the nation of the Seres under the term of Indi coloratit as I shall here- 
after prove : I hope also to be able to prove that Lucan meant the 
Eastern Ethiopians^ when l;ie says in B. x. v. 290. 
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Cursus in occasusjlexu torqtietur, et ortus, 
Nunc Arahum populis, Libycis nunc cequus arenis ; 
Teque vident primi, qucerunt tamen hi quoque SereSy 
jEthiopumqueferis alieno gurgite campos : 

Pomponius Mela says- in B. iii. c. 7. " Oras tenent ab Jndo ad Gangett 
Palibotri, a Gange ad Colida(nisi ubi magis c^uam ut habiteturexaestuat) 
atrae gentes, et quodammodo iEthiopes." It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that Pausanias, after having stated that the Seres are Ethiopians, 
addls that, accor-ding to some, they were not Ethiopians : now the reason 
of this difference is obvious : Quantong, where the inhabitants, as I have 
intimated above, are more black, was better known to the Greeks and 
the Romans than any other part of China ; but there can be no doubt 
that they had also penetrated the more northern provinces : now those 
merchants, who had merely visited the province of Quantong, would 
naturally represent the Seres as a black race, while other merchants 
would say that they were not so black, as had been supposed : the first 
converted them into an Ethiopian race, while the second represented 
them asa mixed race of Indians and Scythians: in both cases the ana- 
logy was, probably, founded upon the complexion of the people. 

1 am, my dear Sir, 

With every sentiment of respect, 

. Edmund HzNaY Barker." 



" Dear Sir, 

" 1 should be sorry that either Mr. Patrick, or yourself, should ever 
be induced to believe that 1 have any wish to defend any position I may 
have advanced, contrary to evidence : my proofs are open to you, and to 
the public : I may be mistaken in many, but 1 have always been per- 
suaded myself, before I have proposed them to others. I have referred 
to Pausanias 2. Eliac, in fine, whence the quotation is drawn, that repre- 
sents the Seres as black: it is a question, which does not concern my work^ 
but the ignorance of the author in regard to Seria, which he describes as 
an island, surrounded by a river, must convince every one that he knew 
as little of the people, as their silk. 

" By Ethiopians the classical writers frequently mean blacks in general, 
and not merely the Ethiopians of Meroe ; and the degrees of this black- 
ness vary in the Egyptian, Nubian, Abyssinian, Indian, and. Negro ; I 
have never seen in any Chinese drawing a black, or even bazanne: the 
common people always appear tanned, something betweei> yellow and 
brown ; the Mandarins, women, and children, white : the effect of the 
sun in different countries is different; but the original tint to judge a- 
nation by must be that less exposed to the sun: I have no interest in 
this question, and shall never sa^ a word more about it. 

" With respect to the position of the Chinese in, or near, Bactria, it is 
explained in my account of the sequel to the Periplus : while Tartary 
was a safe country tb travel in, caravans passed, north of the Himmaloo 
mountains, from Bactria to China: Shah Rock's Embassy in Astley, and 
Benedick Goez, went by this route ; but the distance I have specified, 
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:|Qi! it is prodigious linearly times, perhaps, all the Tartar nations between 
Russia and China were considered as Cathaians, and, as the Chinese 
were Tartars, or of I'artar race, they were easily mixed and con* 
founded. 

" I do not like Mr. P.'s remarks upon the names of the sources of the 
Indus : they are spelt fifty ways differently, and more than I could enu- 
merate ; but there is not one of them in any author, but which may be 
traced both to the ancient, and modern name I have assigned : see a 
Journal through the Panjeab in the last Asiatic Annual Register, and 
Forster's Travels. In regard toChinlz, Neurchus notices the cotton webs 
ivivSsis, and the best modern account is in the Lettres Edifiantes ; you 
. flatter me by assuring me that you are reading my commentary on An- 
cient Commerce : ihe-second edition, which is in your library, is far the 
most correct. It contains a dissertation on Ceylon, which I persuade 
myself will answer all your inquiries : a young man,, as you profess your- 
self (with much learning, as you have), wilj conceive many doubts in 
commencing his researches on these subjects, and, think he has made 
many discoveries : 1 had the same ideas, but twenty years' labor has 
made me retract ten times twenty of my first conceptions; and 1 still find 
mistakes to recal, or correct. Both in your appendix, and your letter, I 
find a variety of matter, for which I could refer you to my work ; and, 
if at any time you have any particular inquiry to make, I will most cor- 
dially and candidly tell you all I know : I refer you particularly to the 
latter part of the second volume, as most likely to afford you satisfaction 
in the objects of your curiosity. — With every kind wish for success 
in your pursuits, which are all honorable, zealous, and ardept^ believe 
roe, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. Vincent." 
Deanrj/y Westminster j 

Oct. l6th, 1811. 

'* P. S. If you write to Mr. P., thank him for his honorable mention 
of me, and that 1 respect every man, whose researches are congenial to 
my own. Upon looking again at Mr. P.'s letter, 1 see that he desires 
permission to copy some of my remarks ; they are perfectly at his service, 
or yours, or that of the learned altogether. 






Admiralty, 22d October ^ 1811. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I feel much flattered and obliged by your communications, and the 
notice, which Mr. Patrick, and yourself have been pleased to take of my 
very humhle labors, which, 1 can with great truth assure you, it is now 
my wish, had never appeared before the public ; I mean my account of 
the Chinese, which was written, without books to refer to of any kind, 
on a passage home, and sent to the press with all its imperfections on its 
head: had I taken time to consult authorities, and to consider well the 
varibus points therein touched upon, I am vain enough to think that 1 
might have been able to set the matter completely at rost as far as regards 
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the question of ancient connexion between the Chinese, and the 9eiv«, 
and the Chinese, and the Hindoos. Indeed, with regard to the first point, 
it appears to me that Dr. Vincent has said every thing that can be said 
on the subject ; and 3s to the latter, I think, it requires nothing more 
than the mere use of the eye to discover at once that there never could 
have been a common origin between the Hindoos and Chinese : they have 
at all times obviously been a distinct race, and still continue to be so: 
there are not even the slightest traces of their having ever mixed t6ge- 
ther: they differ altogether in color, in features, in shape, in disposition: 
they have nothing in common but the depraved traces of Budhism, and 
the introduction of this doctrine into China from India is a fact on histo- 
rical record, as worthy of credit,, and indeed perhaps more so, than any 
event recorded in the histories of Greece and Rome. I should think 
therefore that very little attention is due to Pausanias, or indeed to Ra- 
niusio, when he tells us that the Chinese are of a swarthy complexion; 
and still less to Mandelsloe, who makes the poor Chinese of Quantungas 
.black as Negroes, while those at Pekin are as white as Germans : this* 
conclusion he might naturally have been led into from the one place lying 
immediately under the tropic, and the other in the 40th parallel ; but it 
so happens that the fact is directly the reverse : it was a common obser- 
vation with us in travelling from Pekin, that the farther we advanced to 
the southward, the moie fair and delicate were the complexions of the 
natives, till we came to the mountainous range, which divides Quantung 
from KeUngnan : in fact, in all the middle provinces they are literally 
white: the way, in which we explained this, and of the ti*uth of which we 
could not doubt, was from the circumstance of Pekin being inhabited 
almost wholly by the Northern and Western 'i'artars, who are in fact, 
especially the latter, a deep yellow (basanne), sOme of them quite bronze: 
these might pass for the Seres of Pausanias, in whose time they were pro- 
bably still blacker, having now lost much of their color from their con- 
nexion with the Chinese : it is true that in the city of Canton, they are 
nearly, perhaps entirely, as black as in Pekin, and from the same cause: 
being a chief frontier town, and the only one allowed to be visited by 
foreigners coming from Lea, all the officers, and principal inhabitants are 
Tartars, or of Tartar race, but here too the bulk of the people, and the' 
ladies in particular, are inclined to white. It must not however.be un- 
derstood that it is the white of Europeans, enlivened with the rosy tint of 
youth ; it is a pallid sickly white, which with age puts on the yellowish 
tinge of a dead leaf. Dr. Vina^nt is not quite correct, when he says that 
they call us red men : hufigmore, the name they confer on Europeans, is 
red hair in the head, red pates; a distinction used with sufficient propriety 
by these people, whose hair is invariably black as jet :' in feature the 
difference is more marked than in color; the Hindus have a round, full 
eye ; the Chinese elliptical, and buried m the head, — and, what is still 
more remarkable, it is placed obliquely in the head: the Hindus have a 
full, oval face, an European nose, and thin lips : the Hindu has a round, 
handsome-shaped head ; the Chinese is, as Linnceus has described him, 
Homo moTtstrosus, macrocephahs^ capite conico Sinensis. The Hindu is 

• delicately, bur elegantly formed. The Chinese is invariably ill-made, bony 

* about the joints, and almost invariably without any calf to his leg: the 
Hind a- is distinguished for mildness and patience; the Chinese is just the 
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reverse, and is kept in order only by the iron hand of power. You 
quote Pausanias where he says that in the opinion of some geographers 
* the Seres were Indoos mingled with Scythians :' the word Scythian car- 
ried with it such a sweep of country in all the writings of the ancients, 
that, according to them, the Seres must have been included under that 
general name ; but whether they originated in an intermixture with the 
Hindus, may admit of some doubt : we find, at least in no modem times, 
the greatest physical difficulty in opening a communication between the 
elevated regions of Tartary, and the lower plains of Hindostan : the 
Himmaleyan mountains present an almost insurmountable barrier, and 
it is well known that every trace of Hindu manners, features, and com- 
plexion, is lost from the moment that this vast chain is ascended, which, I 
believe, from the side of Hindostan, can only be effected in two different 
places. Sir William Jones was an elegant scholar, and had a wonderful 
facility in acquiring languages; but he was under the influence of a lively 
imagination, and, what was equally unfortunate, too easily led astray by 
the learned Pundits, who are, perhaps, the most artfbl of mankind: I 
should hope that, on mature consideration, you will give up the point 
of his Chinas : you will find in the Histoire GenSrale de la Chine, which, 
though a dry work, is nevertheless exceedingly curious, and as authentic 
in its account of the early periods of the empire, as any history can be 
8uppf>^ed to be, that the Chinese mention the precise period of their first 
intercourse with India, which they call Hin-toOf and state all the diffi- 
culties attending the passage of those great chains of mountains, which 
separate the upper regions of Thebet in the S. W. from fhat empire : they 
state also their staple commodities of trade, their manners, their temples, 
&c. &c. so as to leave no doubt, on the authority of the report made by 
the embassarior sent by the Chinese on this occasion, before which it is 
perfectly clear that the Chinese had not the least knowledge of the Hin- 
doos : this event, if my recollection serves me, happened about the 6ih 
century before the Christian era. 

" You say that Canton was' the part of China best known to the 
Greeks and the Romans? Where does this appear? How did the Greeks 
and Romans get to Canton ? Not by land, most certainly ; and I think 
it would be more difficult still to show how they got ,there by sea. 1 be- 
lieve with Dr. Vincent, that we must stop the Greeks at Bactria. Had I lei- 
sure, I should be exceedingly happy to turn my attention towards the 
nations of the East, from whence, after all, we are probably indebted for 
much, that is known in the Western hemisphere. 

" I am ashamed of my scribble, but am nevertheless, 

dear Sir, very truly your's, 

John BARRaw." 

Propertius classes the Seres with the Bactrians in bk. iv. Eleg* 3» 

Temodo viderunt iteratos*Bactra per ortus ; 
Te modo munito Sericus hostis equo : 
\ Hihernique Getcty pictoque Britannia curruy 

Ustus et Eoo decolor Indus equo. 
Broukhusius here says : — ** Seres et Bactra etiamapud Herat, junguntur 
J. 3. Od. 29 

Vol. VI. No. XI. <> 
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Urbi soUicitiis times 
Qmd Stres^ et regnatd Cyro 
Badra pareut, Turmsque discors. 
et 1. 4. Odi 15. Nen Seres^ in^ive Peragy 

Non TMMoimprepeJiumen orti/' 

The obvious reason for this geographical collocation is this : the Sefet , or 
A'e 'Chihesc, afe proved by Mr. Patrick, fVort &tiscrrt atid Arabic 
atitiiors, to have lived adjoining to, and in, Bactriand, the classical name 
for Bucharia, of which the capital, the awcient Bactra, is. the city of 
Sarmachand. But ^e reader will pkaflsc to turn to the letter ot* Dr. Vki- 
cent*s iitsertcd in a former page, 
tucan in bk. x, v*. 29^. says of the Nile, 

Cursus in occtisusjlexu torquetury et ortuSf 
Nunc Arabum populis^ Lihycis nunc ctqmis arenis ; 
Teque vident prmi, quarunt tamen hi quoque, Seres, 
jEtkiopumqveferis alieno gurgite campos. 

Tke reader may see, by tA^iing to the note of Gktreanus in OudeDdoq>^». 
Lucan, that thk passage h«h& k)iig been the crux of commentators : Gll^ 
zvanufi himsdl «u|>iposes that Luiraa Qieans by the Seres the Indiana : 
Facetolati 9ay» iik his dictionary : '^ Lucam L. x. v. 292. de Niio docto* 
rum ingenia valide torqiitet; sunt eniin Nili fbatcs in Africa ; Seruu>sede» 
ia Asia orieAtoii i** Oudeixiorp. tLLnks^ *^Vto gente iEthiopica sunasU 
auctor Seres,, cum aliis i ut doctissime ustendit Palmerius in Apology 
contra Sca^b^ecufb.'' The passage is this : '* At (in<^uit) etiam per Sera^ 
Nilumjlnete disomy LiiKa». 1. x. 

T^qne indent pmmi, qucerimt tamen hi quoque. Seres : 

id equidem dicentem iEgyptium inducit suum ^mmm (jLeyaXivovr a, 
qpo ^errtione nihil afiud voluit innuere quam renwrtissimos et ignoratos 
^us fontes esse, et prima flueuta : quod si patavit (ut ait ScaHger, nee 
ego multum rcpugno) Lucanus cum Virgilio et ai'i», iEfhiopas et Indos 
aiit eosdem esse, aut gentes conterminas, nihil mirum si Seras adjungit, 
gentem sine d'ubio Indis contcrmirtam : nam eo sec»lo ignorabantur 
earum gentium vcri situs, et intercedcntia maria, qua? postea a Trajano 
itfivigati, Romanis tamen adeo non notiora,.quin Ptolefna>us ipse Africim 
circumfluam esse ignoraret, et ejus Airstralem paitcm Seris, per terram 
incognitam, coiijunctam esse crederet, et marelndicum undequaque terra 
ambiri scripto traderet (I. vii. c. 5.)' inde etiam est, quod post Trajammi 
Pausanias dixit Seras esse ^Ethiopis consanguinei? (Eliac* 1. ii.p. 205. J : 
inde est quod Virgilius de Niloscribit 

Usque color atis tmnis devexus ah Indis: 

inde est quod Procopius, 1. vj. its^s Krlu-iuaros, NelXc^g [^ev 6 ifo- 
rajLtof gj 'Iv^wv sir* AiyuVrou (ps^ofJiSvog : inde est quod Heliodorus, I. x. 
Seras subditos Hydaspi ^Ethiopum regi facit, nisi forte fuerint alii Seres 
in Africa,, de quibus k)q,uuiitur Lucan. et Hcliodor. : inde est quod 
^gyptius ille apud Lucan. Nilum per Seras fluere dixit, ut ilium a 
remotissimis li^gionibus ftuerc iumieret : q>uod tamcn Boh est tam absur- 
dum, quam eorum seutentia, qui Nilum ex fLuphrate manare per occul- 
tos meatus volebant^ quod testatur Pausan. in Corinthiad' . X do not see 
yvhy we should not understand by Mthiopum compi the Chinese, or Eatt' 
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Tegue vident primly guoerunt tamen hi quoquty Seres^ 
^thiopumqueferis alieno gurgite campos : 

Ibftt is, " The country of the Seres h the first country, through which 
the Nile passes after its source ; yet (says the Poet) even the Seres know 
not its source ;" plainly intimating that the source of the Nile was sup* 
posed to be beyond the Seres : the last line only amplifies the idea : the^ 
^thiopum refers to the Seres m the precedent line ; and the alieno gur- 
^/e refers to the quttrunt tamen hi quoque of the precedent line : as the 
Nile is here supposed to rise beyond the Ser^, of course its gurges was 
alienus with respect to them. 1 must request the reader to recollect the 
very important geographical observation of Mr. Patrick, which is sup- 
ported by an appeal to Herodotus, * that there were two iEthiopias, of 
which one is placed in the East :' this Eastern Ethiopia is supposed by 
IVfr. P., with great probability, to be the •seat of the Chinese : this inter- 
pretation of the passage is also supported by another passage in bk. i. ^, 
19. Svbjygajam Seres, jam barbarus isset A raxes, 

Et gens si quajacet nascenti conscia Nilo. * 

A Lat. Schol. says here : " Seres populi Indiae, adhuc Romanis non sub- 
jecti, apud quos scricum nascitur :" Lucan here too supposes the Seres ' 
to be placed near the sources of the Nile ; that is, as I have just obser- 
ved, he supposed the Nile to rise beyond the Seres^ 

In the passage of Virgil, cited by Palm^rius'above, relative to the 
Nile, Usque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indisj 

Palmerius supposes that the Ethiopians are meant by the Indi colorati : 
but^I understand the Seres, as contradistinguished from the other In* 
dians ; in the passage of Ovid (cited above) this very epithet isgiveii to 
the Seres, or Oriental Ethiopians : besides, the very words vsque ab de- 
note a greater distance than is compatible with the other supposition : I 
have before shown that the Seres were called ultimi from their position 
in the extremity of India : I shall here add that Florus, in his account of 
the embassy sent by the Seres to Augustus, says, " Seres otiam habitan- 
tesque sub ipso sole Indi cum gemmis et margaritis, elephantes qupque 
inter munera trahentes, nihil magis quam longinquitatem vice ifnputabant^ 
quam quadriennio impleveraut" Hence we see the force of the u^que ab 
in the passage of Virgil. 

Prbcopius, 1. vi. Tre^) xTto'i^arccv (cited in the quotation firom Palme- 
rius above) says, NelXo^ juocv TtotaiJi.ri^ sf 'IvJwv eV AlyjTfrov <ps^iij.svo^». 
Mr. Patrick here remarked to me : " Alexander thought he had found 
the fountains of the Nile in India I a strange mistake it appears, until 
you inspect a really antique map of India and of Egypt, copied by Dr. 
Vincent from Cosmas Indico-Pleustes, in whicli Cosmas drawls India with 
a long tail, like a peninsula, joining on to Ethiopia^ or Abyssinia, and 
the Mosambique shore: hence Alexander might naturally mistake the 
real sources of the Nile with suck an erroneous map before him as that 
of Cosmas." 

Mr. Patrick has supplied mc, since I wrote these remarks, with the 
following note upon this^passage of Lucan : " Lucan, like Ptolemy in his 
roap, published in the Indian voyage of Cosmas, and copied by 0r. 
Vincent» thougjht India and tthippia adjoA<ie<i at tlMir two southern 
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liinits : and that they curved, one from the west to the east, and tbe 
other from the east to the west, till they amicably met and united in one 
grand serpent-like tail ! and they placed the Nile's head in India, and 
compelled it to flow quite through the above neck of land, which they 
supposed to unite the two countries, till the Nile descended upon Nubia, 
or Ethiopia, and ultimately bisected the land of Egypt." 

Plutarch says in his treatise Trep) tou g^^aivojtt/voo wpo<ri7rov rm 
xuxXao rrjg crsXi^vvis. p. 736, ?• Vol. viii. aXX' ojxcof uyreg Trjg (reXij- 

is 6 "AtXois 

iVrtjxi xiov* odpayoD rt xal y^oyoc 
(vjotot; Ipst^ctfy, iy^og oini. tifaynn'Kov' 

f I T^ jxev SsXyivYi )cov<pos aYjp inrorps^siy xu) (yrsoeov Syxov oux s^syyvog 
ivsyxshj r^v §g y^v, xarot, IlivdoL^oVy ^^ aSa/AayroTreSiXo* kLovs$ vepii^oviny^ 
$ta) 8«a TOVTO 4>apyoixvig avrps hv adela rov Treu-elv r^y yy^v eariv^ olTcrelpet 
le Ttvg VTTOKSifjuevovs r^ fisTa^opu Tr^g SeXy^yy^g Al6io'jra$f % Tuvgo^v^vovg, 
ft^rj fiapog avTcitg l^^gcij tocoutov. 

Extracts from Isrdorus's Origixes. 

De colorihusylj. siK, c. xvii. p. J294. in Gothofredius's Auctores 
jLing. Lat. 

" Aliud est 5enciir7/i, aliud Syricttm ; nam ^ricum lana est^ quam 
Seres mittunt ; Syricum vero pigmentum quod Syri Phoenices in rubii 
maris littoribus colligunt." 

C. XXII. p. 1299. de Nominihus Vestium ceferarum, 

" Bombycina est a bombyccy vermiculo, qui longissima ex se fila gene- 
rat, quorum textura 6om6yc^m(7/^ dicitur,conficiturque in insula Choa, 
Apocalama. Serica a serico dicta, vcl quod etiam Seres primi miserunt ; 
holoserica^ tota serica, oXov enim totiTm j tramoserica stamine lineo, 
tratxia ex serico : holoporpkyra, tota ex purpura : byssina, Candida, con- 
fecta ex quodam genere lini grossioris." 

C. XXIII. de Vestibtts quarundam Gert^iw/w, p. J30I- 

" Linteati Indi, gemmati Persae, scricati Seres; pharetrdti Armenii," 

C. XXVII. De Lanis, p. 1304. 

" Byssum genus est quoddam lini nimium candidi et mollissimi, quod 
Graeci papatem vocant : — sericum dictum, quia id Seres primi miserunt ; 
vermiculi enim ibi nasci perhibentur, a quibus haec circum arbores fila 
ducuntur ; vermes autem ipsi Graece ^oi^^vxes nominantur." 

L. IX. c. II. De Gentium Vocabulis, p. 1037. 

" Seres a proprio oppido nomen sortiti sunt, gens ad orientem sita^ 
apud quos de arboribus lana contcxitur; de quibus est illud, 

Ignoti facie, sed noti vellere Seres" 

L. XIV. cm. de Asia, p. 1 1 64. 

*' Seres oppidum orientis ; a quo et genus Sericum, et regio nnncupata 
est: haec a Scythico Oceano, et Mari Caspio ad Oceanum orientalem 
inflectitur ; nobilibus ferlilis frondibus, a quibus vellera decerpuntur, 
quae ceteris gentibus Seres ad usum vestium vendunt.'^ 

TertuUian De Pallio c. iii. 

" Quoniam et arbusta vestiunt,- et lini herbida post virorem lavacrp 

uivescunt ; nee fuit satis tunicam pangere et ^erere, hi etiam piscari ves. 

titum contjgisset : nam et de marl vellera, quo muscosas lanusitatis plau. 
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tiores comrhaB comant : prorsus baud latet bom bycem (verm iculi genus 
est), quae per acrera aliquando araneorum horoscopis idoncas sedes tendit, 
dehinc devorat, mox alvo reddere, proinde si necaveris, aniinata [" Se- 
quenda videtur Salmasii lectio, proinde si necaveris nematam^jam sta* 
men evolves : h. e. si animalculumillud necaveris, anteouam ncma suum 
reddiderit ex imo alvo, postea evolves stamen quo oppletur r^'-^Note in 
the Paris cd. p. 1 67-5.] jam stamina volves." 

Vicat says in bis Vocahulariuiit Utriusque Juris : ^* De verme Iiuiico 
ynulti existimant veteres sejisisse, de quo hsec Basil. Mag. HomiL 6. Hex^ 
ceni, adserit*:* OTroJat kol) irsf>)rov *Iv^ov (Txiki/ixo^ icTTopeh-on tou KspctT^opov, 
0$ sl$ xajxTT/V Ta Trpctirot jxera/SaAo)!/, elra vpotcov ^Ofi^fiiXiog yivsraij xai 
I'fri roivTVis ItrruTai rvjg fjLop<^vi$^ Si>JJi ^avvolg kol) vXarscri Trerikoig 
wroTTTepotJcroHf Srav ovv xarefijo-flff vljv rovrwv epyoarlav avotwyivit^ofi^svoci oti 
yxjvaixsgy roL vrj/x-aTa, & 'jrifXTrovo'tv WjxTv ol Syjpfsg Trgog ttjv to3v (A^otkotxaiv 
«vSw|x«Ta)v xoiToitrxevi^v'' quern totum locum non minus suum ac propriura 
quam Latinum fecit Ambrosius L. v. Hexcemer. c. 23. his verbis : * Et 
quia de volatilibus dicimus, non putamus alienum, ea complecti, quae de 
verme Indico tradit historia, vcl eorum relatio, qui videre potucre: fertur 
liic corniger vermes converti primum in speciem cattlis, atque in earn 
TOutari naturam,inde processu quodam fieri bomhylius, ct nee eam tamen 
formam figuramque custodit, sed iaxis etlatioribusifoliis videtur pennas 
adsumere : ex his foliis mollia ilia Ser^s depectunt yellera, quae ad usus 
sibi proprios divites vjiidicarunl :' haee ille, in cujus tamen loci versione 
hallucinatus est scripturae Graecae vitio, in erroremque inductus est div.us 
ille Antistcs; scriptum enim ostendita librario perperam x§d[jt.yrjfy ubi 
nunc diserte ?ta|X7njf , eaque de causa in speciem caulis yeriit, quum ver- 
tere debuisset erucce, ac plane, ni fallor, D; Hieronyraus alias bbjicit, 
cum a Graccis bonis Latina fecisse mala, eumque perstringit, quum hoc 
^it: nee de alio sensit, quum hoc scripsit in Prologo de Spiritu S. ad 
De^we^riMm : Erucas ccrte Gnece Cffw;?a5 adpellatas esse, vet Columella 
testis est I. ii. extr." 

Aristotle, Hist, Anim. c. XIX. L. v. 

Ix II Tivlg (rxiiKy^xog fJLsydXov, og s^ei Zvco xepotTot^ xoti lia<pspsi rcov 
iWotiv* ylvcTon tsTrgcoTOV [Aev, fji,stafix\ovTog rov (rxi'kvjxog^ xiiMrr^" hr^iroi, 
/SojttjStJAtoj* Ix II Tovrovy vexv^oikog* ev e^ Is ^ijo-l fjLeroifiiWsi ravrug roig 
pLOp^oig wacraf ex Is toutou rou ?a;oy xal Toi fiofjiffivxta otvaXvovai rcuv 
yvvotixcov Tivsg avstTrriviKoiJi'SVoHf xaTrsiTO. v^oiivov(yr Trgcarrj ds Xsysrai 
v^oivoLi sv Kw TlaiL^iXY^j Autcoov SvyotrripM 

Pliny NaL Hist, L. xi. c. xxvi. 

" Et aliahorum origo : e grandiore verraiculo^ gemina protendcnte sui 
generis cornua primum eruca fit; deinde, quod \oceituT botnhi/lius ; ex 
eo necydalus ; ex hoc in sex mensibus bombyx : telas araneorum modo 
texunt ad vestcm luxumquc feminarum, quat bombycina appcllatur : 
prima eas redordin, rursusque texere invenit in Ceo mulier Pamphila, 
Latoi filia, non fraudanda gloria exCogitatac rationis, ut denudet feminas 
vestis." This account of Pliny, as well as that of Basil (cited above), 



■ The Greek isfiill of errors, but the work of Professor Vicat is very inacca- 
rately printed, and th« Latin of Ambrosius will enable the reader to ascertain tfae 
ineaniii^. 
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is evidently taken from Aiistotk. *^ Verba Aristotelis,^ says Salmasiu^ 
in his PUnianm E^rcitatt. in C. J. S. Pol^h. p. 101. " quae Piiniag 
vertit, an ea recte acceperit, nunc est videndum : de illo artificio inteU 
lexisse Plinium constat, quo solebant Romanse mulieres, bombycina Assy-^ 
Tia, et Serica .resolvere, et subtiliora rursuni texere ; nam dvaf,7fr}vl^S(rixf, 
rcdordiri, vel retorquere dixit, K&iTBirct u(podv6iv, rursum texere^ quomodo ^ 
et de Sericis dlxerat : Aristoteles vero rd ^oi^^VKia vocavit bombyccs 
ipsas lanicio oppletas ; quod lanicium mulieres avflwi^viSoftgva* resdve- 
bant: itrjviov est Aisus stamine involutus, quod ayflwi^vi?£(r^ai dicitur^ 
cum evolvitur : sic ti ^ofji^^vKia dvaXvecr&cu et dvafrevjvil^eu'^ou dicuntur, 
quum stamen, quo sunt involuti, resolyitur, et in fila tenuatur : addit 
Aristoteles, Kiitsirau u(faiyov<nv, i. e« iilis sic resolutis, et tenuatis telam 
texunt, ex qua vestes bombycinse : at Plinius reddidit rursusfue texunt^ 
dum intelligit sc. de arte ilia redordieudi sericarum vestium, rursumque 
texendi: subjicit Aristoteles, Tr^cJr^ $s Xsystai i(pcLvou iv KMlia^ikr^^ 
AoLtiioi) dvydrrj^ : Plinius interpretatur in Ceo : atqui Kwf est Coa insup 
la^ non, Cea : — Graeci tamen iv Koy dicunt etiam de Ceo," and Salmasius 
then produces some indisputable instances of the fact. I agree with SaU 
ipasius in the general conclusion, which he draws from his elaborate disi- 
cussion : " £x his, qu<e notavimus, dubium videri posset, utrum de Coa, 
' an de Cea insula Aristoteles capiendus sit, cum iv K(p dicit bombycinas 
vestes ex vermiculo bombyce a mulicribus texi solitas : Varro de Ceo 
videtur accepisseflsidorus, Coos^ insula adjacens prpvincicB Attic<tj in qua 
Hippocrates meaicus natus est, quct, ut Varro testis est, arie lanj^cU 
jfrima in ornamentumfeminarumiuclaruit : Isidorus, as Salmasius observes, 
took his information from Solinus : '^ Mirarer, si alius esset auctor quam 
Solinus, Coam insulam a quoquam inter Atticse suburbanas posse nume* 
rari : quod verum est, si Caria suburbana ; nam Cos in Caria : de Ceo 
nihil verius, quae una Cycladum est, et Atticae maxime vicina"] : Plinius 
utique de Ceo, sed, quum pytaret Aristotclem de bombycibus Assyriis 
agere, deceptus altero ejusdem Aristotelis loco, ubi ruy iv *Aa-<zvfi^ 
j8o]u./3y>ca;y meminit, ad artificium retulit, quo Assyrias et Seriqas vestes 
crassiore Minerva ab indigenis eorum locorum mulicribus textas retex- 
ere solebant Ramanse, Graecaeque, et delicatiores inde vestes parare; at 
/3o/x/3ujce^ 'Aercruf iai, quorum alio loco mentionem fecit philosophus, ex 
vesparum gencre sunt : de quo errore Plinii nos alibi monuimtis: quum 
igitur ccrtum sit bombyces in Coo insula nasci, nee de Ceo quisquam id 
tradideritj Paraphile ilia, qute prima invcuit bombycina ex his fila du- 
cere, et inde vestes texere, Coa utique fuit, non Cea ; nee in bombycibus 
Assyriis, quod ridiculum est a<; falsum, sed in Cois ars ilia priraum in- 
venta est : inde Coa, et Coce vestes passim Romanis scriptoribus, quas qui 
in Ceas mutant, toto calo errant : sic iv KcJ apud Aristoteiem est ia 
Coo." 

The passages, which have been produced from Aristotle, and from 
Pliny, are decisive as to the fact, (which has been again and again dis- 
puted) that the $ilk-worm was in early times known to the Greeks and 
ihe Romans; tiiough it is true that the benefit imported from the Seres 
was not known lo be tht; production of a worm. The following passage 
of PHny, -bk. xf . c. 27. gives to us some important information :" bomhi/^ 
COS [bombyces] et in Co insula nasci tradunt,cupressi,terebinthi,fraxini, 
quercus &>rem iiubribus decussam terras halitu animante : fieri autem 
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psiaao papilioncs parvos, nudosque ; mox frigomra impaticntki villls in* 
horrescere, et adversum hyemem tunicas sibi instaurare dcnsas, pedum 
asperitate radentes folibrum lanuginem vellere : hanc abhiscogi unguium' 
carminatione, mox trahi inter ramos, teiiuad ceu pcctine : posli*a ap« 
preht^ueara corpori involvi nido volubili: turn ab homine tolli, fictilibus^ 
qu« \asis tepore ct furfurum esca nutriri : atque ita subnasci sui generic 
plumas, qui bus vestitos ad alia peusa dimitti : quae vero coepta smt lani-» 
icia, humore ientescere, mox in fila tenuari junceo fuso : nee puduit has 
Testes usurpare etiam viros, levitat*?m propter aestivam: in tantum a lori- 
ca gerenda discesscre mores, ut oiieri sit etiam vcstis : Assyria tamen bom* 
byce adhuc feminis cedimus," Hence, then, we IcAili that the Coan vests 
were silk, the produce of that particular spt- cies of silk-worm, which was 
bred in the island of Cos. Had 1 kisure for a more elaborate discussion 
of this curious and interesting subject, I think that I could adiluco a vast 
body of evidence to support this idea, if, indeed, it nee<ls any supports 
I have already cited Isidoras, who says : " Bombytifta est u bofnbyce^ver* 
miculOf qui ioMgissima ex sejiia generate quoi-um textura homhffdnum, con-^ 
^iturque in insula C90 ;— iScrww a serico ditJta, vel quod etiam Seres 
primi miserunt ; — hysaina^ Candida, conit-cta ex quodam genere lini gros* 
sioris, sunt qui genus quoddam lini byssum esse existiment/' We have 
in this passage, bombycina^ serica^ uid byssina, distinguished from each 
other: what is the cause of this distinction ? it is obviously this, that 
homhy<ina was a terra appropriated to the Coan vest, which was well 
known to be the production of a worm, whereas the Serica of the Seres 
was not so well known to be the production of a worm : Salmasius had 
Blade this observation^ to which suficient attention has not been paid. 
Scholars will do well to attend to the following note of Facciolati in his 
Lexicon, who, after having cited the last quotation from Pliny, adds : 
** Ex his satis apparet quos nunc habemus bombyces, alterius quidem spe- 
cie! esse ab iis, quos Plinius memorat, similes. tamen, ut eadem omnibus 
appellatio aptissime tribui possit : putat nihilominus Salmas. ad TertuU. 
de Pall, c. 3. nee absurdc, bombyces Plinii eosdem omnino fiiisse cum 
nostrisy sed Plinium, cum apud falsum quendam scriptorem eam invenis- 
set de6criptionem,quamattulimus, sine delectuarripuisse, quod veramesse 
putaverit : lis est inter eruditos npn levis, utrum serica^ et biymbycina anti- 
quorum idem sint vestis genus, an diversum : distinctaesse putat Lips, in 
Excurs.i. ad Tac. 1. 11. ^nn. ; bombycina enim e ferme, serica ex arborum 
lana fuisse: distinguit etiam Paul. Scntent, Lib. iil.Th 7- amed.illis 
verbis, te^Yc legata, eaceduntyfjuiB ex lana et lino tcxtusnnt, item serica et 
bombycina : cui adde Ulpian.i)|or. L. xxxiv. T'it, Q, Leg 24.: contra 
Salmas. in Exerciit. Plin, ad Solin. c. 24. in Adnotatiwiibas ad TertulU 
de Pall. c. 3. et ad Vopisc. in Aurelian, c. 45. pluribus ostcndit, sericum 
et bombycinum eandem omnino rem esse ; quod enim Seres, a quibus 
Sericum donominatum est, lanuginem arborum depectere dicuntur turn 
a Virg. 2 Georg, v. 121., turn a Plin. 1. vi. c. 17. et aliis, eam ipsam la- 
nuginem nihil aliud essQ quam telam ac texturam bombycum, quos in 
ramis arborum texere idem Plin. tradit, ut supra dictum est : re itaque 
htec duo idem esse, nwinne tamen distincta^ quod Sericum dictum sit, quod 
a Seribus texebatur ; bofnhycinum, quod in Cea insula ; Salmasio adstipu- 
lantur Isidor. 1. xix. Orig. c. 27- et Serv. ad k)c. Virg, eit., ^aque ^sen- 
teniia vero propior videtar/' I must confess that I have, upon this sub-: 
ject of the Coan vests, the misfortune to differ {torn I>\% N*v\\^^s:^x.\\Kst 
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the Doctor writes thus, in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Classic 
cat Journal. 
** Dear Sir, 

" I am persuaded myself^ though I have not the means of proving it, 
that the Coan vests were originally^we cottons^ or muslin ; for they are 
spoken of much earlier than silk ; and the manufacture of silk, when silk 
grew into fashioii^ was at Tyre and Berytus, both for the holoserica, and 
the mixture of silk with other materials : but it appears from Pliny that 
silk, when first introduced, was as thin as gauze, or PerMan : this caused 
the impropriety of Juvenal's friend, who pleaded in sl silk-gown: this 
caused the indecency imputed to the Roman ladies, who were as fond of 
nudity, as modern Parisian or English ladies : and this, I believe, ex- 
plains the passage of Pliny relating to the additional labor redordiendi 
Jila ; for the importation of v^|u,a Sij^ixov, or fji^eta^a, implies a stout 
thread, which it was necessary to unravel, before it would be fine enough 
to weave up into gauze : I cannot think that a web was reaved OM^(as^the 
women term it) to be wove up in a finer fabric^ but in this I may be 
mistaken : Mr. Barker will make allowance, as I write wholly from me- 
mory : by looking over his paper again, I observe that I may have made 
a mistake, according to Pliny, in saying that thcCoans did not spin silk, 
or weave it : but my idea still is, that the early Co(B vestes were not silk, 
though as the Coans were weavers of fine webs, they might have applied 
their skill afterwards to silk : I rather think that my printed Dissertation 
will explain the whole better than I can do here : If you write to Mr. 
Barker, present my congratulations to him on the advancement of 
critical learning in the Cambridge School, and in my Alma Mater, 
Trinity, in particular : it is a beam of Porson's Sun, and, I hope, it will 
illuminate the whole hemisphere of literature : Success attend your la- 
bors; 

And believe me 
Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

W. Vincent." 
^' Islipy July i4f. ISil." 

The vrjfjiMayj^KOv, or iJi^ita^a,, is here well explained by the learned Dr. : 
Mr. Patrick observed to me on this subject that " I might refer the com- 
mercial reader to the late long and ingenious discussions in the Liverpool 
and the Manchester papers, on the nature and uses of cotton-twist, or 
cotton merely twisted and prepared in Lancashire, and exported from 
Hull at a cheap price into Germany, to be there re-manufactured into 
cotton-cloths, or stockings." It was thus imported into Rome, and hence 
Pliny says^ in Bk. 6, c. 20. " Primi sunt hominum, qui noscantur, Seres, 
lanicio sylvarum nobiles, pcrfusam aquadcpcctentes frondium canitiem : 
vnde geminus feminis nostris labor redordiendi JilOf rursumqut texendt : 
tarn multiplici opere, tam longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publico matrona 
transluccat.*' Pamphila's invention was simply the art of unravelling 
the silk of the worm, and then weaving it up for dresses. 

I have intimated above that, while the bomhycina of Cos was well known 
ifi be manufactured from the produce of a worm, the knowledge of the 
fact, that the Serica, which was imported from the Seres, is the gift of the 
worm, was confined to 'oeryfew persons: Pausanias was, however, aware 
#f the fact; though it must be confessed that his account is erroneous : 
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Pliny was not aware of it, as is evident from the words, which have been 
Just cited : Isidorus, in the passages cited above, considers it in one place 
as the wool of a tree,.and in another place says expressly that it is sup- 
posed to be the production of a worm. Pollux, in his Onomasticon, evi- 
dently distinguishes between the homhycina, and the serica vestis, though 
be seems to have been inclined to believe that both were the production ot 
a worm ; xal jx^v ku) toL ^vccrtva, xoti ^ ^6(r(ros, Xivou t) st^og icap 

^Ivlolg' TOL Se ex ^ofj^j^vycooVj (TKOiKriKig sWiv of fiofjL^vxeg, a$' w¥ 

roL VYifAOLTU otvvgTUij cotTTTSp aqiy(y^V «''0* ^e ^Oii rohg 2!rj§cig uvo toiovtoov 
krigoov ?wa;V aSgolisiv (^acri ru v^ua-fJiMTot : we are presented with the 
following note on this passage : " co respexisse videtur et Achilles Tatius 
libr. 3. de Leucipp. ubi AndromedaB picturam refert, in Euanthae Tabu- 
la, quamvis hoc nomeninvulgads deest, locumque mutilum ita ex codi- 

ce Thuani supple sis: ubi tamen locus pcssime defectus est non se- 

inel,quem totum tibi exThuani Codicercstitutum exscribo: earrjxe Se 
vviJ.^ixiog goToXKTjxgvt), fioc^gp 'AiSaiveaig vJ|x<fij xgxoo-jxijftgyjj* 'jroBrjpyjg 
^«Twy, TO Z^ouriua Xstttov, kpayylcip (ubi tamen vulgatura agop^v/aw 
potius mihi) loi%og irXoxy ou xaraTijv twv fcqo^otTslim rpiySiV, olKKol 
xetroL Tijv Tflov hpioiv rm imivcov' c3ov otiro divdpoov eXxowca* vrjpi^oiTa, yuvoLixtg 

The ancients entertained three opinions on the subject of the origin of 
silk, which 1 shall cite in the words of Salmasius : *' Eocjem plane modo* 
quo ex cortice lini, cannabis, et byssi, texebantur olim telae, et hodieque 
texi mos est; urticae genus corticem telae faciendse bonum habere etiara 
nunc compertum est : quin et sericas vestes veterum e corticibus quibus- 
dam confici solitas ejusdem Strabonis sententia est L. xv., roiavra ^g r« 
tnij^iKoi ix. rivujv (pkoiuJy ^aivoi^fvrjg Pu<r<rouy tales et sericce vestes, bysso sc. - 
ex quihusdam corticibus carminatay ac neta ; nam byssus genus lini deli- 
catissimi, cujus cortex linteis texendis aptus: banc fuisse quorundam dc 
serico opinionem testatur etiam Pausanias in Eliacis, uthaec ejus verba 
ostendunt, rifv piev yoig xovvajS/Sa, xa) klvov, xsa njv fiva-(rov (nrg/pou<riy, 
oiroi^ ri yvj Tpi<puv e(rTh eTr^Trjhiog* ol pi^r^TOi Se, a^* m rug scr&rjrag Tfototia-iv 
*€i Srigeg, octto ov^evog ^Xom, rgovov Sg erepov yivovr^t roMs : cum 
de cannabide, lino, et bysso loqueretur, quarum herbarum cortex ad 
lintea texenda, et vestes faciendas demitur, occasione data subjicit, non 
ex ullo cortice serica fila parari, ut quorundam erat opinio, sed alio modo, 
quern ibi describit : at Plinius, et plerique alii veterum ex lanugine fieri 
crediderunt, qua Indicarum arborum et Sericarum folia erant obducta, 
ut nostratium arborum pleraeque lanata folia habent : idem Plinius de 
genere quodam vitis, cujus folia lanata, Quintum genus lanatcey ne Seres 
miremur, aut Indos^ adeo lanugo earn vestit : alii ea fila vermes nere bom- 
bycum generis tradidere : sic tres fuerunt diversae veterum de serico sen- 
tentiae, quarum banc ultimam veriorem esse tern pora Justiniani in ple- 
num deprehenderunt : ab illis bombycibus, qui et in Co insula nascebantur, 
a qnibus etbombycina Coa, molliorem omnem lanuginem faciendis idoneam 
vestibus bnmbycem appellarunt veteres, recentiores autem Gra^ci, Latini- 
que bambacemJ* Pliniana Ejcercitatt, in C, J. S, Polyhistora,^. 212. 

E. fl. BARKER. 



Oitereatiom M Mr. Patrie/i^s ' Chart oj Numerah.' 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal, 

X ou will not impute the observations which I am about 
to make to a desire of detracting from your indefatigable correspond- 
wt^ as I am fully sensible of the labor^ which his Chart must have 
caused him, and of the thauks^ which he deserves, but to a wish of 
Baking some general animadversions on the barbarous manner, ia 
vkieh oriental wOfds are rendered in Roman characters* Indeed I am 
aci|>ttainted with very few of the languages in Question, and the few 
errors which I have discovered in some of these, I suppose to hax'ebeea 
caused chiefly by words misplaced, which may be expected to be the 
case with so great a number. To pronounce some of Mr. l^trickV 
Arabic numerals were impossible.; and here I will not contend for the 
<ffigio of the diacritic vowels, but maintais, that without their md» 
■either Arabic, Persic^ nor Turkish ean be pronounced. Many, na5f 
most, MSS» it is true, imve not them, biit whether they are used er not, 
the acquisition of a correct pronunciation will be l|y no mean& impeded: 

ifbr where v — ^ — ' occur, thej, are to be pronounced as long vowels, 

«id where they do not, and th^ ^y^, called aJC^ by the" Turks, is 

not used, a diacritic vowel is introduced, which vowel has nearly the 
same sbund^ whether we express it by a, e, i, o, or u ; and for this rea- 

SQO4 that the sound given to it is obscure, and not so full as that ofw«^4 

.mberefoxe orientalists most generally use the u, but whether Iwo be 

written R)3,ra, mera, mira, m6ra, mtira, if that diacritic vowel be 
•rticnlated indistinctly, the sound will be the same : hence it is that 
fotha expresses either a or e, kesra either e or i, dhemraa either o or u; 
No difficulty would therefore arise, if certain points were placed under 
those letters, which had a somewhat similar sound, if aa represented 

^ and a f and the long vowel were* marked accordingly, and the 

ttiacritie with the short sign. In rendering the Arabic character iirto the 
R^maii, there is scarcelv a more difficult task than to convert into 
the original letters, what has been expresse<l in our characters. Tlie 

Antbic might be more clearly written jo.1 ' ^^^^^ ^' "^^^^ hn is a 

vitiated pronunciation for • Ujt *tbnan in his second specimen, as is 

^ bUb for A MA thalata : rhbo is also the same as .. t Arbaa, chems is 

but the ffeminine of kumsa, which should be wrilten khaiSisat, sheds 
and CwM satta are the same : hlsebo and «jum s^bbaa, mhnh and 

jUjUU thanian€et,t!>bgh and -^ t^saa,oshrand ,J^ aashra,nihbh and. 

JJjiLo maeet are but the same words erroneously written ; in these I have 
conjectured, which gender would best suit Mr. Patrick's orthography, 
$ind many such observations might be made against the Hebrew and 

^i^Sj will perhaps approach the nearest to Mr. Patrick's word. 
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the Chaldec. There is likewise a vast difference between tlie specimens 
of ^thiopic and those in Ludolf s grammar : * 

According to LndoliP, the following are the ^thiopic nu- 

raerals Ad^^: ahhadu 1. ^ft/\.+ : kylyetu and ?l1:A. : kylye 2. 

UIAhl3 : s&l^ytu and fiJ^h : lyty^y 3. hCn6lJ : 5.ryba;^tu and 

C'fld • Vybyyy 4. 'V^lTfe • khamysytu and ^^h : khymysy 5. 

fLP'?!'^ : sydysytu and ^h : sydysy 6. ft'flOiJ : silbyatu and ?I^16 : 

^bbf ,y 7 ft^^'t: • samaiiyttt and r1^^ - ^ymjwj 8. i'?lOiJ • las* 

yaatu and -^^lO • tysyy p. OUJCi^ : aasarylu and ()fi}(^ : yysyry 10. 

^M: : myyty too. 0UJ^1^ -s fi^h^ : :-: : 1000. Mr, Patrick also 
makes a mistake, when he writes ushoora as the Persian for tekv ^r i| 

k the very Arabic word j-i*, which he has called ashra and tsfar : 
%\\^ h^zar is the Persian for one thousand : vtnsatt is the 8am- 
kilta for 20, sata for LOO and aahisra for 1000: ^j^l^ b the 
Malayoo for 100 or more usually qaJUm* saratus and c^reebt for 
a thousand. The disagreement in the Chinese between Du Haldt and 
Mi. Patrick is extraordinary, e. g. According t» Du Halde, I 1. eql 
2, San 3, tse 4, ou 5, lA 6, iic 7> pa 8, kyew », sh^ _10^ pA 10(^ 
^tsycB 1000 : v^ yuz is the Turkish for 100, and Xo *>««« f'ar l^^'QOi 

I do not observe here many of the diatectis of !he Sanskrita, but thej 
may well be spared, on account of their affinity: however, the teamed 
ooikctor has fallen into one: more error concerning the Hindoostanee;: 
when he calls his specimen ''Moors^ Gipsey, or Hindustani:'^ now il 
happens that the Moorrh is perfectly distinct from the Hindoostauee 
and is vulgarly/ spoken in Bengal ; sometimes indeed Mahratta MSSk 
are written in the Moorrh character, but as yet there are no types of 
it. The Hiudoostauee abounds with Arabic, Persian, and Sanskritl 
words, the numerals of which are various, and as 1 suppose that then 
are no Ilindoostanee types in this country, Gilclwrist's orthography wil 
be adopted : I ek, yuk, wabid ; 2 dooa ; 3 teen tree, si, tiya trik, sulasu: 

4 char, chuhar, urbu, chuok, chuoa, chutoor, cbuoh, chutooh, gunda; 

5 punch, punj, punju, punjree, gahee, ban, khunis; 6 ehhu, khut, shish 
chhuLka, chhuk; 7sat, huft, subu; S ath, utha, husht; 9 nuo, nooh, 

ti&uu, nuoa; 10 dus, dih, ushur; 20 bees, hist, koree ; 100 suo, sue, 
sud, snekhia, sut ; 1000 huzar, ulf, suhusr. For a similar reason th< 
English character will be used to contrast the Bengalee with those ii 
the Journal, l ek, 2 diihe, 3 tina, 4 thari, 5 pautha, 6 chhaya, 7 
sata, 8 ata, 9 iiaya, 10 dasha, 20 Ljisha or visha, 100 shata. 

D. G. WAIT 

«■ ■ ■! ■ . I I, . » . ■■ I . ■! I , ■ I I ■ 

' There are otiieritthiopic miniends e. g. ^pfhi?" kahhydy one, ^ft, sysi 
•ix, and ?\^<p : ylyfy ten iliousand. Mr. Patrick mistook f\^£ I sanuii 
■econf) for a cardinal : not having an Amharic Lexicon, I «m Qoable to gi« 
^eimens in that dialect. 
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NECROLOGY. 

CUAKACTER OF Dr. RaINE. 

1 HE time that has intervened since the death of Dr. Raine, may 
enable us to appreciate his character more impartially, and less 
influenced by diose poignant feelings, which so unexpected an 
event had called forth ; but can scarcely have diminished the calm 
regret of his friends, or the interest of the public concerning 
him. 

The temper of the present times is, perhaps, unfi^vorable for 
estimating properly the merits of such a man. The long period 
of war, and party conflict, has tutned our attention so exclusively 
to military glory and political talent, that we neglect those unosten- 
tatiois qualities, that dispense their utility in a less conspicuous 
sphere. Yet, surely, few stations are more important in society, 
than that to which is entrusted, on an extensive scale, the forma- 
tion of the future statesman, warrior, and scholar. How Dr. 
Raine discharged ihis office, the testimony of all who were 
so fDrtunate as to be his pupils, will proclaim. His clear 
and comprehensive method of explaining every subject of instruc- 
tion ; his attention to the peculiar disposition of every youth, 
and adaptation of the means most likely to influence it, have 
perhaps rarely been equalled, and can scarcely be ^excelled. His 
planner united in a singular degree the alluring mildness of per- 
masion, with the imposing authority of instruction. The conduct 
•f his scholars, and the literary distinctions they acquired at the 
tniversities, numerous in proportion to the size of the school, 
iiow the success that attended his exertions. But his care and 
attention to their welfare ceased not when they quitted his control, 
aid he continued to be the friend, the adviser, and, where he 
could be, the patron, of all, who in maturer life sought and de- 
Served it. His uniform and ardent attachment to civil and religi- 
ous liberty never tempted him to influence the sentiments, or 
jaake the slightest allusion to those topics, in the presence of those 
mtrusted to his care. But where there was no motive of delicacy 
to restrain, he seemed anxious to urge his younger friends, by the 
Wrongest arguments arid exhortations, to political integrity and con- 
istence. Even in the most unfavorable and disastrous periods he 
lever shrunk from the manly and independent avowal of his 
fpinions. Perhaps this might be attended by some sacrifice of 
hterest and preferment ; yet he was amply repaid by the satiSf- 
ijaction of an upright and independent mind j and ha$ declared he 
^tiew no part of his own conduct, which, in declining life, he 
(buld view with more complacency than his uniform adherence to 
tlose tenets, which he considered most conducive to the preserva- 
titnj of the constitution) and the welfare of his country. 
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In the Intercourse of social life, he was cheerful, entertaining, 
ind innocently convivial. It has been said, his conversation was 
somewhat tinged with the manner of the school-master. Perhaps 
this was the unavoidable effect of long habit ; but there was notlingf 
in it overbearing, pedantic, or dogmatical. His benevolence vas 
conspicuous in the candor and kindness with which he spoke of 
the failings of others. Whenever he was heard to censure, ot 
condemn, it was evidently the effect, not of hostility to the iidi- 
vidual, but of virtuous indignation, bearing its dignified and fear- 
less testimony against the faults or the vices it wished to disccun- 
tenance. No man that ever knew him was his enemy ; sane, 
indeed, who violently opposed his political or religjfcus princijles, 
might feel emotions of dislike or rancor ; but if ever they net 
in the intercourse of life, his urbanity and amiable qualities dis- 
armed their enmity, and softened it into regret, that with suh a 
man they could differ so widely. 

His acquirements in Classical Literature were of the first xzk. 
Though he has given nothing to the world, yet he devoted a prt 
of his little leisure to the foundation of some works, which,if 
perfected in the retirement hQ was just on the point of enjoyig, 
might materially have enriched the stores of Greek erudition ad 
criticism. 

This faint and inadequate outline has been delayed, in hoe 
that some one better qualified for the task might have renderedts 
publication unnecessary. As this has not been the case, the wriir 
has only to regret, that the delineation of such a character Is 
fallen to the lot of one, who never was his pupil, and but laty 
was honored with his friendship. 

Trin. Coll. Camb. G. P. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

The following observations on a passage in -^schyi, 
and two passages in Aristophanes, which are adduced by Mr. Pon 
in his Preface to the Hecuba, are much at your service, if you the 
them worthy of being inserted in your Journal. 

Aug. 1. 1812. P. E. 

I. ^sch. Choeph. 654*. 

Cum Aldus et Rohortellus ediderint (p«x«'Ji/ w^^r, levi mutatione legend 

^iXiim 'oirtv. Fatendum est quidem Atticos hujusmodi norm 

plerumque generuni duorum communia Jacere. Non semper fan 

hanc regulam servant veteres. Porson. (p. ix.) None of the examp! 

* which are produced by Mr. Porson, in this passage, and in his note 
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Med. B21^ are sufficient to jttstify the use of ^tXt^m in a tragic iitno^c* 
The fexninme termmation is peculiarly inadmissible m the present 
insttnce^ as ths Poet, by virtue of the a-^fifut %^ r^ rnfuunftmn^ has 
ttikcn the liberty of joming the words Alyio-hv ^in^ to a masculine adjeo 
tiv€ in the same play, V. 893. Oi V^* rt^^vtctiy ^iAT«M-' AtyiH^v ^W. 
I venture to propose the following emendation of the v6rse in 

question : £^9rt^ (pi>.l^iu% rti Alyia^wv filet. 

This use of i^^j is by no means uncommon, although it is not noticed, 
to tie best of my knowledge, by the commentators on the Attic pocfts. 
I stbjoin afew examples otit. 

^sch. Prom. 695. TI^o yt OTtfu^^t^f x»i ^ofiov ^Am rt^ u. 
£Dph^. Aj. 1266, ♦tv, T9V ^nrrtq mg rx^fi^ ''^? /S^ot»7?. . 

There is some authority for rtTg /3^«rd?(, but the. common readixig 
appars to me to be preferable on every account. 

3hiL 51.9* "0^« rv, ftii m /»£» rig tv)^^Hi iracjiK. 

Zurip. Iph. Aul. 1012. KetKog rn srri, tuit xUf Ta^fiitmttrtu 

iiel. 91 1« ^Euvitis y c xXMrBg^uc^uUg ra vf. 

AristOph. Av. 924. 'AXXu rtg tixiiet fSovreiMt ^eirti. 

Ibid. 1328. n«yt; ytt^ fi^etivq Irrl t<$, uTTfi^ cifts, 

II. Aristoph. Eq. 319. 

K«/ im Am, xufLi r6ur ii^Tt r»vro¥f vott xctruytXt/t 
fldfeir^XvTt ro7$ infMrcctri xxt TtTg ^iXofi ^m^aerj^Uin. 
Ufltf yu^ thett Ut^yua^o-tvy tHoy h rxtg ^fido-iv. 

This is the common reading. Kuster, in his notes, proposes the 
Slowing emendation of the fh-st verse : 

fJtfOf fh AitCf T6vr tii^etn retvrcv, fffn xmvceytXtntt 

Notw;ithstanding the dactyl in the second place, Brunck pronounc€»s 
lis emendation to be most certain, and has admitted it. into his toxt* 
'he Ravenna MS. reads : 

nil Atec, xatfil Tdvr' i^^ein Tflt&roy, utm xccrelyiXatf. 

Mr. Porson silently exhibits the following reading, p. xlix. 

KufCi rovr io^»a% Ttfvro, f>i At , uon xttruyiXm. 

In the. second verse, Kuster reads, in his text, f w; 3jjjimt«i? xa] roTs 
Ixotgy which reading is adopted by Brunck. Kuster proposes, in his 
:)tes, roTg ^fMrettiTt xui (plxttq. This reading is confirmed by the 
avenna MS. I suspect, that the true reading of ^hese two verses is 
4 follows : K^jMt, 94 A/*, cturo tout' ed^«rsy, ota^i x»} yix^f 
HufiTrcXvf rtli ^ififcoruio-i xxt tpiXai^ ZFtt^arj^Mf. 

In the first place, it appears to me, that uvrh roZroy this veri/ thmg^ 
^ees better with the preceding verses than reityn rovroy the very Same 
ting. Secondly, I have not been able to find any authority for the 
epression xoLreiytXm vet^ixujy to afford matter of lai^hter. In this 
skise, if I am not mistaken, the Attics always use ykxarot or vU^vv* 
<n the other hand, wWe xxt occurs frequently, ^o Ach. 143. 

h TdTert TAtj^tig iy^et^\ *A6niM6i xM>^ci. 
Nub. 6l3« *' Q,aT% xxt Xky%tv oi'X'xrreigy ^Urrxi io^^x^. 

Mi flr^/jh vxtf Jsy, hntiii (fSq nXntxtm xxXly. 
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Ay. 1290. 'Q^it6cfM9«vf y opru ^i^ecftii, wain Mai 

Hiirdly, I write vu^uoxMf, with the circumflex accent on the last 
syllable. "Ecr;^fd«» is a poetic form of ia-j^ot^ the aorist of g;^*, and, ia 
some passages, has been, converted into sr;^«y by the tramciibers* £• 
Eurip. Hippol. 1289« : *A<pet¥n. (pxvi^uv S* io-^iitg (xn^^ ft^^f) «V«». 

"Zo^iQiq is the emendation of Marfeland, which Mr. Monk would 
pfobably haTe received into hi» te^, if he had noticed the Al<£ns 
reading -of Phoen. 41 1» Ui^ i* jAAi^^A^a^ ; tli hrUctetf w^j ; 

Be^e I quk these three verses of Aristofxbanes, I must obsenr^ 
^at they ought rather to be attributed to Nicias than to Demosthenes. 
The mentloQ of the iifc^h or parish called nt^yacmi, is not made at 
random. It appears from Athenssus, (p« 537. C.) that Nicias was 

ni. Aristoph. Av. 599. 

This is the reading of all the MSS. except one, which has ^ows 
instead of W«. Tht ecfitions prior to that of Bronck read tl^ec^ « 
word as foreign to Attic ears as Jfoum. Brunck, in his notes» pro- 
poses tbe £o4lowing reading : 

Mr. Porson, (p. li.) prefers »tt$ xiycva-n. I suspect that tlie «rror is 
chiefly in the word A«ymw. Perhayps de Poet wrote : 

T^y os^yv^ltitv, dy«M yi«^ U-^T, S§^v^ yt to» vail ^ravrts. 

The alteration of X into yf is required by the sense. The other part 
of the emendation, which I do not propose with confidence, derives 
some weifi^t from the resemblance of fretc-t, ota-etriy tSixrtf and fhvru 
It is possible, that the Poet may allude to somtscoUon or popular' song. 

P. S. Allow me to take this opportunity of correcting an error 
which I have committed in a short letter inserted in the Ninth Number 
of the Classical Journal, p. 202. In the passage of the Troades, which 
gave occasion to that letter, fw. 1123. — 1155.) the ancient reacfing 
of the following words probably ought to be retained without altera- 

hin^m* fm ^lf T«f y '■ - ■■ 

These words nucy be transited as IbUows : And she obtained kwat 
fwem him to have Ms corpn buried^ There is a similar passs^ m tbe 
Helena, v. 106S. 

The second line is thus translated by .£inilius Portus : 
Ah kujus Qgri tyranno peiamy ut mihi permitiat U sepelirB. 
It is hardly necessary to produce examples of this use of the 
mir^y^uu. Eurip. Med. 780. 

This verse Is thus translated by Portus : 
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Professor Parson^ Mr. E. H, Barker, and Sidney ensis. 
After dismissing Tcrdi, scito, on the ground, that 

Nil agit exemplam, litem quod lite resolvit, 

the controversy betwixt Sidneyensis and Mr. E. H. Barker (Clas^ 
sicAL Journal, No. viii. p. 433. — ^No. ix. pp. 185, 187. No.. 
X. pp. 377, 380.) turns on two questions very distinct and intelli- 
gible. 

1. Is, tvoL fiocSvj Aiog voodearegog, without the participle cSv, Attic 
Greek for this English — 

'' That he may learn he has Bot tlie canaingof Jove."? 

E. H. Barker asserts it. 

2. Was Mr. Porson right, in remarking on the lection, Orest. 792, 

TTOU yap otv dst^co ^IXog ; 

that it involves a double solecism ? £. H. Barker denies it. 

To prove the J^rst position, instances were wanted of fMLviiveOj 
ytyvoo(rxoOf aKr&ivojMn, eugia-xeoy and similar verbs, in passages* like • 
these, from a well authenticated text and with a meaning clear 
and undisputed. . 

1. [j.oiie dvriTog. Leam that thou art mortal. 

2. eyym EVTvxTig* J found I was fortunate. 

S. oivS(rtog Jo-flero. He discovered he was a wicked man. 

4. eUgeg ajx«0>f^. You found out you were ignorant. 

To prove the second position, instances were wanted of deUwfii, 
<f aivw, and similar verbs, in passages well authenticated, and with 
meaning incontrovertible, like to the following. 

5. 8s«fp|X6V <f»/xo<. We shall prove that we are frietids^. 

6. (pavslg dixaiog. You will show that you are a man of 

integrity. 

Not one instance of verbs, so taken as in the above fictitious ex- 
amples, in active meaning with a nominative case of the adjec- 
tive following the verb, participio quod aiunt suppresso, has been 
yet produced by Mr. Barker, in support of either of his positions. 
And all the passages he has quoted or referred to, are foreign to 
the purpose ; inasmuch as tiiey prove nothing that ever was de- 
nied, nothing that belongs to the controversy betwixt us. Here 
I take my leave of the subject ; which is now finally left on my 
part to tiie decision of your readers, — Somewhat too much of 
this alreadv 

North Sheen, Jug. 27, 1812, SIDNEYENSIS. 
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PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

In One Volame, Octavo, by John Mitford, A. B. the Achilleis of Statins: 
with the collations of several MSS. and some editions whose readings have not 
been given before, particularly two very scarce ones belonging to Lonjl Spencer* 
This work is intended to be followed by the Thelms. 



IN THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

Greek Testament, with Griesbach's Text. It will contain copious Notei 
from Hardy, Raphel, Kypkc, Schleiisner, RosenmuUer, Sic, in familiar Latin ; 
together with parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to Vigerus 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. 2 Vols. Octavo. A few copies on large 
j^aper. 

Tlie Elements of English Grammar, with numerous Exercises, Questions for 
Examinations, and Notes, for the use of the advanced Student. By the Rer* 
W. Allen, Master of the Grammar School, Newbury. 

Mr. Jackson is printing at Oxford a Grammar of the ^olo-Doric or Modem 
Greek tongue, vulgarly called the Romaic ; in which the peculiarities of the 
JEolo-Doric will be traced to the respective dialects of which the modem Greek 
is composed. 

BIBLICAL. 

Speedily will appear a Work upon the Prophecies, intitled, England 'Safb 
AND Triumphant ; or. Researches into the Apocalyptic Book, 2 vols. 8vo* 
By the Rev. Frederic Thruston, M. A. 

An octavo volume of Nine Original Sermons of Dr. Watts's, which have never 
before appeared in print, is in great forwardness, and accompanied with a 
Preface, by Dr. J. P. Smith, of Homerton, will be published shortly. 

Mr. Frey has in the press his Hebrew and English Grammar ; and a Dictionary 
in two parts; the fii^st containing all the primitives and derivatives in the Hebrew 
and Chaldaic languages, with a Latin and English translation ; and the second^ 
the principal words in Latin and English, with a Hebrew translation. 

Mr. W. Jaques, of Chelsea, has in the Press, — A Guide to the Reading and 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, witli an illustrative Supplement ; translated from 
the Latm of Augustus Herman Frauck, late Professor of Divinity and the 
Oriental Languages, in the University of Halle ; together with a Memoir ef the 
Author, Critical Notes, and a Notation of Books, proper for the Biblical 

Student. Dr. Doddridge, in his Lectures, observes of the present Work— 

*' It contains the best Rules for studying the Scriptures that I ever remeiii» 
ber to have seen." 

Vol. VI, No. XL - 2 O 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 



CLASSICAL. 

^Brotier's Tacitus, which combines the advantages of the Paris and Ediiv* 
burgh editions. With a selection' of Notes from all the Commentators on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Edinburgh edition : The Literaria NOtitia, and Poll- 
tica, are also added ; the French Passages are translated, and the Roman Money 
turned, into English. Edited and printed by Mr. A. J. Valpy, in 5 Vols. 8vo. 
Prioe in boards 4/. 4s. A few copies also on royal 8vo. writing paper, at 62. 6sw 

Classical and Biblical Recreations ; containing a Commentary, criticsirf 
and explanatoiy, on the Germany of Tacitus ; Remarks on the Hippolytus, and 
the Prometheus ; Strictures on the Editions of Professor Monk and Mr. Blom« 
field ; an Application of the Doctrine of the Association of Ideas to the lUus* 
tration of the Classical Writers ; Observations on the Byssus and the Serica as 
well as the Oriental Ethiopia and the Indi colorati of the Ancients, Sec, Sec, Sec, ; 
with a great variety of other Classical Matter, and much Biblical Criticism. 
By £. H. Barker, Esq. ofTrinity College, Camb. Vol. I. Price 8s. 6d. in boards* 

Engtish Translaiums of four Comedies of Aristophanes, from the original 
Grc€fk, with Notes, viz. the Clouds, by R. Cumberland, Esq. ; the Plutus, 
by tl. Fielding, Esq. and the Rev. Mr. Young; the Frogs, by C. Donster, 
M. A. ; and the Birds, by a Member of one of the Universities. To form one 
-volume octavo. Printed by A. J. Valpy, Tooke's Court, Chancery Lane, for 
Lackington, Allen, and Co. Finsbury Square. Octavo, Price 12«. 

P. 8. This volume will be quickly followed by an English version of the 
following four Plays of the same author, viz. the Acharmans, the Wasps, 
tiie Knights, and the Peace. To be executed upon the same plan with 
the Birds. 

Beautifully printed in one volume small 8vo. and dedicated (by permission,) 
to Joseph Goodall, LL. D. Provost of Eton, — ^Tentamina Metrica, de Exer- 
citationibus Pueforum in Schola Rcgia Edineusi Provectiorum Electa, anno 
M.DCCC.XII. 

This little volume contains a few specimens of composition in Latin verse, selected from, th* 
ordinary exercises of the more advanced boys in the upper, or Rector's class of the High School 
of Edtnbargh during the last year. In giving any degree of publicity to tliese juvenile attempts, 
it will be readily presumed that the only objects aimed at have been to reward, in some degvee, 
the past exertions of youtliful industry, and to stimulate the efforts of those who may foUow here- 
after in the same career. 

Ricardi PoRSONi Adversaria. — NotsB et Emendationes in Poetas Grsecos, 
qnas ex Schedis Manuscriptis Porsoni apud Collegium SS. Trinitatis Cantabri- 
giae adservatis depromserunt et ordinarunt, necnon Indicibus instmxenint. 
Jacobus Henricus Monk, A. M. Carolus Jacobus Biomfield, A. M. Cantabrigiae. 
Sumtibus CoUegii SS. Trinitatis. 

A few copies, beautifully printed on imperial paper and hot-pressed, may be had of the publisher.- 
This volume contains the Notes and Emendations on the different Greek poets, which were the 
fruits of the learning and sagacity of the first scholar of tl>e age. At all periods of his life» 
Fbrson was in the habit of noting down his restorations of corrupt passages, and the grounds of 
hu opinion, id the margins of books, and in copy-books, or loose papers. After his death, the 
whole of these precious remains were purchased of his executors by Trinity College, Cambridge. 
39u« society, aaxious tataliafy the public cariosity^ as well as to consult the fame of their late 
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illustrious member, by the publication of this collection, committed to Professor Monk, Mr. 
Pobree,! and Mr. Blomfield, the charge of extracting and editing whatever was fit to meet th* 
pi:rt>lic eye. These gentlemen liave been above two years occupied in this task, and have now com- 
pleted a volume containing all that was left by Porson concerning the Greek poets. His obser- 
vations are digested and arranged by the editors in the mode most convenient to the reader ; 
and an additional value is given to the publication by two copious Indexe-s. One, of the authors 
•emended or illustrated ; the other of the subjects treated. The volume is not a large ono, but 
the ^matter contained in it, if expanded in the ordinary mode, would fill many volumes. To 
•the corrections of tlie Fragments in AthenauSi Porson has given specimens of his critical 
acuteness, aided by his astonishing memory and learning, that exceed all belief. This book is 
beautifully printed at the Cambridge University press, in Greek types ordered expressly for this 
purpose, and cast after the models given by the late Professor himself. , 

Epitome SACRii: HisTORiiC, IntJsum Scholarum. Price Zs, bound. 

Collation op an Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch : with 
Preliminary Remarks, containing an exact description of the Manuscript, and 
a notice of some others, (Hebrew and Syriae) collected by the Rev. Claudiof 
Buchanan, D. D. in the year 1806, and now deposited in the Public Library, 
Cambridge : also a Collation and Description of a MS. Roll of the Book of 
^ther ; and the JVf egillah of Ahasuerus, from the Hebrew Copy originally extant 
in Brazen Tablets at Goa, on the Malabar Coast : with an English Translation* 
By Thomas Y'eates, late of the University of Oxford. Price 9s» boards, 4to. 

A Sketch of the Greek Accidence, arranged in a manner convenient 
for Transcription ; by means of which Learners may be assisted in committing 
it to memory. By J. Hodgkin. Price Ss, 6d. , 

AtsxTAOT 'EHTA 'EHi 0HBA2* iEschyli Septem Contra Thebas ; adfidem Mann- 
Bcriptorum emendavit, Notas et Glossarium adjecit, Carolus Jacpbus Blomfield^ 
A. M. Collegii SS. Trinitatis apnd Cantabrigienses nuper Socius. Pr. 7s, boards* 

Sblecta Gr^ccr e veteri Testamento, secundum interpretationem Septna* 
gfaita, necnon e Novo Testamento, qnibus notas Anglice et Lexicon cum quanti- 
tete syllabarum notata adjecit Adamus Dickinson. In nsnm Scholariun. 

In six large octavo volumes, each volume containing more than 7S0 pages, 
closely, but neatly, printed ; illustrated . with Fifteen Portraits, a^ a Fac- 
simile of one of Mr. Markland's Letters, Price Six Guineas, — Uterarj 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century; comprising- Biosrapfaical Memoirs 
of William Bowyer, Printer, F. S. A. and many of his Teamed friends ; an 
incidental view of the Progress and Advancement of Literature in this King- 
dom, during the last Century ;. and Biographical Anecdotes of a considerable 
number of eminent Writers, and ingenious Artists. By John Nichols, F. S. A. 
Lond. Edinb. and Perth. 

%* A very copious Index is printing wilh all possible speed, and will be 
delivered in a separate volume, without any farther charge to the purchasers 
of the Work. 

Euripidis Tragcediie Viginti cum variis lectionibns, e|c editione J. Barnes, 
6 vols. 32mo. 1^ 4«. boards. 

Si|:th Volume of t^e Anecdotes of Literature, by the Rev. W. Beloe. 

Gymnasium, slve Symbola Cridca. 3y the Rev. Alex^der Croinbie> I4U P* 

2 vols. 8vo. 12. ;l5. boards. 

Cicero's Five Books De Finibus, translated by Parker. New edition, 8to. 
108, boards. 

Virgilii Maronis Opera, secundum Heynii textum, 18mo. 4s. boards. 



I lir. Dobree was prevented from MtUUng In ih« work» bj a ienporary elnence from fingland. 
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BIBLICAL. 

The History of all Religions ; containing a particnlar account of the 
rise, decline, and descent, of the patriarchal churches to the' time of Moses : 
the various changes to the end of the Israelitish Church and the commence- 
ment of the Christian Religion. The rise and progress of the different sects 
in the early ages of the Christian Church : a faithful account of all the sects at 
Ibis day in Christendom, with a reference to the time when they first made their 
appearance. In this work will be given a refutation of Levi's Dissertations 
on the prophecies, with conclusive arguments to prove that the Jews cannot now 
expect a Messiah to come ; and that the prophecies were accomplished in the 
divine person of Christ. By John Bellamy, author of Biblical Criticisms in the 
Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. Small Paper, pr. 5s, 6d, large paper, 
pr. 9«. 6d. in boards. With a Frontispiece containing Five Heads. 

' A Sermon on the Sanctification qf the LordPs Day, By the Rev. James Rndge, 
Carate and Lecturer of Limehouse. Price Is, 

Annotations on the Four Gospels ; with considerable additions and 
improvements. Second Edition, forming three Octavo Volumes. Price ll. 4s. 
The Annotations on the Acts, which have been added, may be had separately, 
to bind up with the first Edition. Price 58. 6d, boards. / 

7»^1tt^» nVJ The Constancy of Israel.— An unprejudiced Illustration of 
some of the most important Texts of the Bible ; or, a Polemical, Critical, and 
Theological Reply to a public Letter b^ Lord Crawford, addressed to the 

Hebrew Nation. Part I. Contains his ungrounded Arguments, and their 

complete Refutation. It demonstrates also the impropriety of Translations, the 
Hyper-theological, and Dogmatical Comments, of Portions of the Bible. An 
Appendix, expounding the sole Unity, and the Veracity of the various sacred 
Kames mentioned in the Hebrew Bible. — Part II. Comprehends the Dispersion 
and Progress of Israel, by a Rational, Theological, and Biographical Research. 
Gnided by various Notes and Observations, relative to ambiguous Doctrines. 
Besides a Political, Literary, and Domestic account of the present state of the 
Jews in Europe. Written without prejudice, by Solomon Bennett, Native of 
Poland, and Professing the Arts in London. Octavo, boards, Price Ts, 

A Friendly Call to a New Species of Dissenters or nominal Churchmen, but 
piractical Schismatics, inscribed to the Right Hon. Sir W. Scott. — In this edition, 
besides many important alterations throughout the whole, the folloMring subjects 
are for the first time introduced : — 1. On the Catholic demands. — 2. On tlie 
Schools of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster. — 3. On the British and Foreign Bible ' 
Society. By the Rev. Edward Barry, D. D. Rector of St. Mary's and St. 
Leonard's, Wallingford. Fourth Edition, Octavo, Price 5s. boards. 

Critical Conjectures and Observations on the New Testament, collected from 
Tarious Autl^ors, as well in regard to words as pointing j with the reasons on 
which both are founded. By William Bowyer, F. S. A. Bishop Barrington, Mr. 
Maryland, Professor Schultz, Professor Michaelis, Dr. Owen, Dr. Woide, Dr. 
Cosset, and Mr. Weston. — A series of conjectures from Michaelis, and a speci- 
men of Notes on the Old Testament, by Mr. Weston, are added as an Appendix. 
Fourth edition, enlarged and corrected, 4to. 2l, 12s. 6d. 

A Hebrew-English Lexicon. By the Rev. W. H, Banks, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

The Book of Job, literally translated from the Original Hebrew, and restored 
t0w.it8 natural. arrangement; with Notes, critical and illustrative: and an Intro- 
dnctory Dissertation on its Scene, Scope, Language, Author, and Object. 
By John Mason Good, F. R. S. Member Am. Phil* Soc* ; and F* I^. S. of 
Philadelphia! 8vo. 16s, 
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ORIENTAL. 

Prem Sagur ; or the History of the Hindoo Deity, Srce Krishn, contained in 
the tenth chapter of Sree Bubaguvut of Vyasudevu ; translated into Hinduvee 
from the Brij B, hasha of Cliutoorh Hooj Mirr. By Shree Lulloo Lai Kab, B, 
liasha Moonshee^ in the College of Fort William. Calcutta printed 1810, 4to. 4/. 

Rainecte ; or Tales exhibiting the Moral Doctrines, and the Civil and Mili- 
tary Policy of the Hindoos ; translated from the Original Sanscrit of Narajrun 
Pundit, into Brij B, hasha. By Shree Lulloo Lai Kub, B, hasha Moonshee, 
in the College of Fort William. Calcutta printed 1809, royal 8vo. 1/. lOs, 

Prabod'h Chandro' Daya , or the Moon of Intellect : an allegorical Drama« 
And Atma Bod'h; or the Knowledge of Spirit. Translated from the Sanscrit 
and Praerit. By J. Taylor, M. D, Member of the Asiatic Society, and of the 
Literary Society, Bombay. 8yo. 3«. ^d. 

Horae Sinicae : translations from the Popular Literature of the Chinese* By 
4fae Rev. Robert Morrison, Protestant Missionary at Ouitoa. Svo. Ss. 
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We earnestly solicit all our literary friends to communicate to ns any scftrce 
and valuable tracts, connected vnth Classicalj Biblical, and Oriental Literature^ 
that they may think worthy to be preserved and made public. 

« 

A Parallel between the Latin, Greek, and Sanscrita^ in our next. 
Cambridge Prize Poems in No. XIL 

No. II. of the Hermegenis Progymnasmata has been unfortunately, but unavoid- 
ably, delayed till our next No. 

Mr. £. H. Barker's T^ndicfUion qf his oum Method qf Criticism is postponed. 

Mr. Hayter's Researches at HercuUmeum in our next. 

The Prices of the most rare and valuable Books, sold at the late Auction, shall 
Bot be neglected. 

The Author of the Essay an the Alexandra of Lycopkron, inserted in No. IX. 
•elicits any observations on the subject. 

The Article on Classical Education will be inserted without delay. 

. A. R. C*8 Critical Review of Illustrations of Hamer are destined for No. XII. 

We shall extract from a late pppular Pamphlet, for the information of some 
«f our readers. The Course of Studies pursued at Oarford. 
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F. R. S's Seria Bt6/tca shall commence in No. XII. 

Ws article on the Confusion of Tongues has been received. 

The Inscriptions on the Theatre at Syracuse in our next. 

* Additions to Mr. Patrick's Chart of Numerals shall be inserted. 

A Dissertation on the Corresponding tenets qf Muasulmen, Indians^ MgyptUmt, 
tani Chinese^ is under inspection. 

The Etymology of Penates^ and Pindar Uhtstraiedf in our next. 

H. R's communication shall not be neglected. 

"W. A. H's article has been received. 

We now wish to put an end to the numerous communications relative to Dr. 
A, .Clarke and Mr. Bellamy. 

£. S's Biblical Synonyma are accepted. 

We thank Mr. M. for Professor Porson's few Notes on parts of Salluat ; they 
fhali certainly appear in'No. XII. 

Mr» Y's translation of the Phoenician Inscription shall be inserted. 

We should have cheerfully inserted the Epigrams from our Cambridge Friend, 
had they been honored with the Prize. 

The following Tracts of Valckenaer will be inserted in our future Nos.^ 

1. Oratio inauguralis de eausis neglects lUerarum Gr^ cuUurup, Francq. 1741. fol.^ — 

2. Oratio de publids Atheniensium moribus^ pro temporum diversitate, erescenHs 
Ubentisque reipublica: eausis, 4to. 1766. The latter will appear in No. XII. 

The Treatise of Lambert Bos on Greek Accentuation shall soon appear. 

Cantabrigiensis in our next. 

W. N. de B. is accepted. 

The Review of Aristophanes by Porson in our next. 

H. H. J*s Poems are not neglected. 

B's Review of Hippolytus is unavoidably postponed. 

Reply to the article on Bentley*s Callimachus will appear in No. XII. 

Our Norwich Correspondent S. is not forgotten. 

Criticism on John viii. 44. by J. H. just received. 

Mr. lawson*s Od«— and J. W. — as soon as possible. 

'' A friend will be much obliged to any of our readers, who can inform him 
where the MSS. mentioned in the CataL MSS. Anglic ef Uihemue^ as belongmg 
to Francis and Edward Bernard, are to be foimd ; and also what became of Dr. 
Douglas's celebrated collection of Editions of Horace on his death." 

We shall be obliged to our readers, if thfsy vnll take every opportunity of 
requesting any of their friends, who have travelled for the sake or information, 
to transmit to us whatever researches or valuable discoveries they may think 
worth communicating to the public. 

We shall be happy to receive from our friends any Literaiy Notice on snbjectt 
connected with CUusml^ Biblical^ and OrientqA Literatiire^ 
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OF NEW WORKS. 

BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

on, 

MONTHLY ANALYSIS, OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Thk consideration of the number of Remews, Weekly, Monthly, and Qaarterly^ 
offered to the public, may produce a wonder at the sight of a Prospectus for an 
additional periodical work: but the slightest examination of the nature of the 
new publication will make wonder cease. 

The present Reviews are not so much distinguished for an account of a new 
work, as for a critical examination of the subject on which it is written. What 
is called a Review of a political or religious publication, really consists of a decla- 
ration o£the sentiments of the Reviewer ; and the publication is generally extolled 
or depreciated, not according to its abstract merit as a composition, but accord* 
ing to the party or sect, which the Critic is disposed to follow. 

Such has been during more than half a Century the conduct of the most respect- 
able Monthly Reviewers. The Quarterly Reviews, lately established, have risen 
still higher in the scale of original disquisition. They have often taken the title 
of a book as a Motto to a Dissertation on a subject, which occupied the public 
mind, and scarcely hinted at the publication, which appeared at fy^t sight as 
the object of their Criticism. 

It is not intended to depreciate the merit of these Reviewers. Much learning, 
genius, and information have been throvm on tlie subjects, which they have under- 
taken to elucidate ; their observations on Political CEconomy have, on some 
occasions, suggested useful hints to Government, and their Country has been 
informed, if not directed, by the result of their labors. From the collision of llheir 
opposite sentiments, and from the facts which they have brought to light in sup- 
port of tUeir opinions, the public mind has been illuminated, taste has been 
refined, knowledge has been increased, and perhaps it is not too much to say that 
the general manners have been improved. 

But we strongly feel the force of an objection, which has been frequently made, 
tiiat it is necessary, in order to form an impartial opinion of a book, to read many 
Reviews of opposite principles, and that in consequence of the length, to which 
critical dissertations are carried, many books are not reviewed until their novelty 
or their importance has ceased ; and some are never noticed. To remove these 
objections, a new Periodical Work is proposed to the public, under the title of 
« THE NEW REVIEW, OR MONTHLY ANALYSIS, OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE," to be published on the Ist of January, 1813, and continaeil 
M the 1st of every Month, Price 2«. 6d. 
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The plan, fphich has been fuggestcdy is r 

1. To analyse every PublicatioD^ by giving a view of the ConietUs ; the Prtfaeef 
when it explains the subject ; and Extracts of ^xommejkt and striking parts of 
the book ^ thus enabling the reader to exercise a judgment unprejncliced by tbe 
sentiments of the Reviewer. , 

9. To print a Supplementary Number at the end of the year, containing an Index 
of Suljects with reference to the Autliors, who have treated on them ; thus 
perpetuating a full and correct list of all Writers^ and of the Subjects of their 
Publications. 

3. To insert Literary Intelligence, and Notices of Works in hand ; to mention 
Improvements made in new Editions of Works ; and to admit D^ences of 
Authors against Criticisms, without any expense to the public^ but at a moder- 
ate charge to the writers. 

4t To add the Tcdde i^ Contetds of the preceding number of every Review, thai 
enablrag the public to ascertain at one view what has been noticed. — ^This will 
l>e found particularly convenient for all tliose, who have not direct recourse 
to extensive libraries, where -indeed every periodical Publication is not to be 
found ; by the vrant of which nlany persons are ignorant of the review of their . 
works. — ^Thus, instead of being a rival, this will be an Index and a Supplement 
to the established Reviews. 

As it is intended t6 state what other Works each Author has Published; or 
Edited, it is requested that a list of them may be sent with the Book to be 
noticed. 

%* To prevent omissions, and an expense proportioned tO] the universdlity <if the ^ 
Notices, it is hoped that a copy of every Book will be lent to the Editor, to the care cf 
Mr, A, ^. Vidpy, Tooke's Court, Chancery Lane, London, at whose Press Thb 
New Review tri/i be printed, To be had of all booksellers* 



A descriptive catalogue of the early printed books,' and of many important first 

editions in the library of George John Earl Spencer, K. G. &c.&c. 6tc, 

accompanied with copious notes, plates of 'fac-similes, and 

numerous appropriate embellishments. 

BY THE REV. T. F. DIBDIN. 

The present Work is intended to be a Catalogue Raisowni of that portion of 
the above celebrated Library, >^hidi comprehends Books printed in the Fifteenth 
Century, and First Editions of many distinguished Authors. It will commence 
with an account of Books printed, from Wooden Blocks, about the middle of 
the Fifteenth Century : from which many extraordinary Specimens of Cuts will 
be given, as tending to illustrate the History of Engraving during the same 
period. This division will be followed by Theology j comprehending a list of 
some of the scarcest Latin, German, Italian, and Dutch Bibles printed in the" 
Fifteenth Century; with notices of tlie first Editions of the Polyglott, French, 
English, Polish, and Sclavonian Bibles. These will be followed by an account 
of some celebrated Psalters, Missals, and Breviaries, executed within the same 
period. The Interpreters of Scripture, and many of The Fathers, will clot© 
the d£partment of Theology. 



I 
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Classical Literature will succeed. The Authors will be arranged alphabetically, 
from ^sop to Xenophon -, and the notices of rare and valuable editions, in this 
most extensive and most valuable department of hb lordship's Library, will be 
found more copious and intei*esting, it is presumed/ than any with which the 
reader is yet acquainted. 

Miscellaneous Literature, in the Latin Language, including Didactic and 
Moral Works, Wiiters upon the Canon and Civil Law, Historians, and Chroni- 
clers of the Middle Ages, will form the fourth division. 

Italian Books, including some reu^rkably scarce early-printed volumes oi 
Poetry, compose the fifth division. 

English Books printed by Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and Pynson, as well as the 
St. Albans Book of Hawking, Hunting, and Coat Armour (of which the only known 
perfect copy is in this collection) will form the sixth and concluding department. 

Neither pains nor expense will be spared in the execution of the work. It 
will be printed with a new type, in the best manner, at the Shakspeare Press, 
upon paper manufactured purposely for it ; and no difference will be made in 
the press-work, or quality of the ink, between the Small and Large Paper 
Copies. Ill regard to the intrinsic value of these volumes, it is hoped they v^ill be 
found deserving of the approbation of the Public. Many rare and valuable 
ancient publications will, for the first time, be made generally known ; and the 
deficiencies aud enors of preceding bibliographers supplied and corrected 
where found necessary. By means of fac-similes of types, and cuts, a number 
of books will be more satisfactorily described than heretofore ; and, consequently, 
will make a more lasting impression upon the memory of the reader. Of the 
extraordinary value of the Library here described, it is hardly necessary to 
apprise the classical Student and Collector. It is the wish of its Noble Owner, 
that a collection, which has been obtained at a very great expense, during a 
series of years, should be faithfully made known to the Public : and if either his 
Lordship, or the PubUc, experience any disappointment at the present attempt 
to carry such a wish into executioi^ the Author is exclusively responsible^ir 
such failure. 

%• To be published in Two Volumes, Super-Royal Octavo. Price^ to Sub- 
■cnbers, 52. 5«. Fifty Copies only vrill be printed on Large Paper, at 12/. 12«. 
each Copy ; the whole of which latter are subscribed. The impression of the 
Small Paper will be limited to 500 Copies. It is requested that letters, post 
paid, addressed to the Rev. Mr. Dibdin, be sent either to Messrs. I^ngman and. 
Co. Paternoster-row ; Messrs. White and Cochrane, Fleet-atreet, London ; or 
to Mr. Gutch, Bookseller, Bristol. 



Clie iFair of Deiaim : 

Wherein the Objections of the Ancient and Modem Deists against the Old and 
New Testaments, during the last Sixteen Hundred Years, from Porphyry and 
Celsus, down to Spinoza, Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Morgan, Voltaire, Tindal, and 
Pame, are answered, by a strict adherence to the literal sense of the Hebrew 
Language. 

Containing Researches into the Customs, Manners, and Usages of the ancient 
Jews ; the peculiar Phraseology of the original Language exemplified from the 
Rtfbbmical Writings, tlie Talmuds, Qamara, &c. together with Extracts from the 
oeptoagint and Samaritan Pentateuch, illustrative of those passages which^ by 
Ine Advocates of Deism, have bitberto been considered nnuttwecaM^. 

Vol, VI. No. XI. * ^ Qs 
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The Characters of the 'Heathens, Jupiter, Bacchus, Mercury, Hercules, &e, 
are clearly proved to be taken from the Old Testament, and the data of their 
mythology to be 500 years later than the time of Moses. 

BY JOHN BELLAMY, 
Author of History </ all Religions ; and Biblical articles in the Classieal Journal, 

This Work is designed to be a faitbftil Interpreter of all those passages of the 
tacred Scriptures which the Deists have adduced in order to invalidate Divine 
Revelation ; an Antidote to repel the malignant poison of Deism, and to remove 
the veil of sophistry, veith\<rhich the enemies of the Christian Religion have so 
craftily concealed the face of truth. It will fornish the lovers of the Scriptures with 
conclusive arguments, whereby to establish their genuineness and authenticity, and 
'< to convince the gainsayers, whose mouths must bo stopped." Tit. i. 9. 11. 

The Work to be handsomely printed and hotpressed, in Octavo, price in boards 
12. 4«. The manuscript is ready, and will be put to press as soon as a sufficient 
number of copies are subscribed for, to defray the expense. 

Subscriptions received by Mr. A. J. Valpy, Tooke's Court, Chancery Lane,. 
London. 



A NEW EDITION OF 

Sonie months since the editor of the proposed new edition of the Atkxiiji- 
printed and circulated among his literary friends a life of Daniel, the poet, as «• 
specimen of the intended work. He has the satisfaction of stating, that this 
iy>ecimen yn& received with expressions of the warmest approbation by those 
persons, whose peculiar knowledge of the subject renders them the most compe- 
tent to decide on the merits or defects of a publication of this nature. It pro* 
cured him also the voluntary assistance of many gentlemen whose pursuits had led 
them to collect notes on the original work, as well as the loan of several copiei 
enriched with the manuscript observations of writers now no more. 

To the antiquary, the historian, and the lover of biographical research, the 
accuracy and merit of this work is well known : to the general reader, however, 
some account of the original, and proposed improvements, may not be useless 
or uninteresting. 

In 1691, Anthony a Wood published his first volume, the materials of which he 
collected, not only from all the M8S. and printed works on biography then known, 
but, with an industry unexampled, spent the whole of a long and studious life, 
in searching the University archives, as well as the registers and private papers 
of each college, for memorandums and anecdotes of tlie respective writers, whose 
lives he had undertaken to narrate. In this task he was assisted by most of the 
eminent authors of his age, and how far he succeeded, the pages of every work 
treating on English biography afford sufficient testimony. Scarcely, indeed, since 
thetime of Wood, has a single life, which forms the subject of a memoir in his 
publication, been drawn up, which does not bear evident marks of owing iti 
foundation to his indefatigable research. Hence it is that the biography of our 
Oxford writers is generally found more copious and authentic, than that of anj^ 
ether early author for whose life Wood's labors afford no information. 

In 1692 tlie second volume appeared, and for the insertion of some reflectionr 

cb the character of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, the author underwent a^rlfforoiMy 

jin/f, in the dpinion of many, an unjust prosecution : with the merits of the ^ase 

n^^ bay^n0thmg to do at present ; it wa& decided ai^'SAiMXIS^e Wl^qt^ «(vd to thii 
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termination of the cause may be attributed the alterations and omissions made in 
the succeeding edition. This was printed in 17:1^1, under the supposed care of 
Bishop Tanner, but in reality subject to the caprice of Tonson tJie bookseller, 
who, probably intimidated by the punishment already inflicted on the author, 
and apprehensive of similar consequences, omitted evety strong passage that' 
could be tortured into a personal observation. In consequence of these curtail- 
ments, the second edition, although containing several additional lives taken 
from Wood's own MSS. by no means superseded the first, and was indeed so 
strongly reprobated at the time of its appearance, that the celebrated antiquary 
Hearne uniformly terms it a spuriom book, and could never be prevailed on to 
quote from it. 

In the forthcoming edition the passages omitted in the second edition will be 
uniformly restored. The additions by Bishops Humphreys, Kcnnet, and Tanner, 
Dvill be given, with those of Sir Philip Sydenham, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Baker^ 
Cole, Loveday, Morant, Peck, Wanley, and Whalley, besides the communica- 
tions of several intelligent friends. Of the editor's own notes it does not become 
bim to say any thing : these mui»t speak for themselves, and their contents shall^ 
at all events, possess the merit of truth and impartiality. 

As the first volunie is actually in the press, and will speedily appear, it becomes 
necessary to state some particulars concerning the plan which has been adopted. 

The text is printed from the edition of 1721, the omissions or alteratiom }n 
which from tlie first edition, are inserted at the side, so that both readings jvay 
be referred to at tlie same time. The additions to the second editkm are dis- , 
tinguisbed by '' inverted conunas;" and those now first given fren» the MS. 
authorities before mentioned, or by the editor, are indoifed [between brackets] ; 
the former always containing the writer's name on whose iRitlM>rity they are 
ofiered. 

The folios, as numbered in the edition df 1721, are givea on the margin, to 
render the present copy applicable for reference, in the perusal of former 
writers, whose works have been ptibHshed subsequent to that^ and previous to 
the present edition. , 

Evident errors have been frequently corrected without the parade of a note, 
lince that accuracy must be considered as' useless, which retains the mistakes of 
9m author merely for the sake of bibliographical minuteness. 

In most instances where a poet's life has been recorded, a short specimen firom 
some one of his productions is added in the notes, an insertion, which, whilst it 
occupies a very small space in the work, will, it is hoped, be acceptable to the 
admirers of our early literature, and at the same time afford a tolerably just esti- 
mate of the progressive alterations and improvements in our English poesy. 

The same remark applies to the list of engraved portraits at the end of each 
trticle. In this, it has been the editor's intention to notice a few of the best 
spechnens of the art, rather tlian to delect the scarcest or most expensive. 

Having thus pointed out the chief peculiarities of the new edition of Athene 
OxoMiENSEs, it only remains to be stated^ that very large collections have been 
made for a Continuation of the work to tlie year iSk). In the mean ttme^, 
whilst be returns his most sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have already 
^vored him with assistance, the Editor takes the liberty of requesting additional 
information on these subjects, which he will be happy to acknowledge, and feei 
it his duty to appropriat^in tlie co^r8e of the work. March 16, 1815^ 

The work is closely printed in royal quarto, in coltnnns, and the first volomc 
will be published in October next, tfie second in February, 1813, and the site* 
ceeding volumes will follow with as much dispatch as is consistent with the im- 
portance of the publication. The Contuiuation will be put to press immediately 
upon completion of the original work, and a similar mode of publication adoptea. 

Printed for John Harding, St. Jameis*s Street, and White, Cochrane, and Co. 
Fleet Street, London; J. Cooke,. J» Parker,- and R, Bliss^ Oi^Qtd\ ^sA ^. 
Deighton, Cambridge : where Specimens of the ^TotVl tuv^ \i« «fi:«vi^ >bsA\a 
whom genUeme^ deiuvus «f poisessiog it, yf^ be p\e«ae4 llo iotHvwc^^^vt ^D»a&^^ 
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" Cfte Cemple of (ZEjeMel : " 

ContainiDg an Elncidation of the 40th, 41st, and 42d Chapters, 2cc. of Ezekiel ; 

comprising the Vision of a Temple, with all its Courts, Ualls^ 

Chambers^ and Porches, as described in those chapters. 

A Comment never before brought so concisely and completely to the view of 
tiie literary wodd,. on account of the obscnreness of the text, and the want of 
a plan as a key to the text ; now elucidated with an impartial and scientific Com- 
ment, representing this Visionary Edifice, with all its dimensions and calcnla* 
tions, in a clear and concise manner: with two plates; one representing the 
Fundamental design of that edifice, agreeable to the text ; and the other & 
Bird's Eye View, with the elevations of that magnificent and spacious fabric. 

This elncidation is not Ideal, but a correct representation of the literal and 
true sense of the Bible-text, vnth such assistance as the Author has gathered 
from the Hebrew writers, and the Doctors co-existent with the Second Temple ; 
aJso from the most celebrated commentators, besides the particulars of his own 
observations, so as to reconcile the whole text with a true representation of the 
Temple proposed by Ezekiel. 

The method the Anthor has pursued is, to place all the text regularly in 
the margin, with the comment opposite to the places : the dimensions and calcu- 
lations appertaining to the text, are marked in alphabetical order, referring to 
the Fundamental design. And, in particular places, wliere the translations are 
libscurey or have been misconceived, the Author has introduced the original 
Hebrew text, and has endeavoured to rectify the errors, and give the true sense 

of it. The Author trusts, that not only the discerning readers and adherents 

to the Holy Scripture will be gratified by such an elucidation, but, that the 
scientific reader will consider it as an interesting and sublime document relating 
to ancient architecture, and as a valuable supplement to the Bible. 

The work will be printed in large quarto, containing about seven sheets of 
letter-press; to which will be annexed, two large copper-plates, as before 
mentioned. The whole written, designed, and engraved by S. Bennett, Author of 

** The Constancy, Dispersion, and Progress of Israel." Subscriptions received 

by the Author, at No. 475, Strand, corner of Lancaster Court, where may be %een 
the above-mentioned designs. No money required till the Delivery of the Work. 

Since the printing of this Prospectus, the manuscript has been greatly increased, 
by an introduction, in which the Author advances arguments consonant to 
reason, and supported by authentic testimonies from the Mishnah, and the Bible 
itself; that, the Temple of Ezekiel was intended for a Moienal and Temporal 
•ne, as well as for the time to come, which is not improbable in the latent econo- 
mical procedure of the Omnipotent. That the Second Temple erected by 
Zenibabel and the n^nan nDJ3 great Congress, was in its principal parte an 
imitation of the one described by Ezekiel. — Assigning also a reason, why the 
great Congress did not complete the Temple in the other parts, as described in 
the text of Ezekiel. The Work has also been increased, with a commipnt on the 
Forty-third Chapter in addition, which will be found essential to the knowledge 
of Literature in general, the History, and Divine Economy in the Procedure of 
the earlier period of Judaism ; and is treated Theologically, Hidtorically, and 
Critically.' — The Price to Subscribers, las. 
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On the Utility of Classical Learning in subserviency to 

Theological Sttulies, 



ARGUMENT. 

Advantages ai'ilsing from the connection between different branches of know- 
ledge — Importa'nce of the study of Theology — Evils which result from entering 
<|n it with a mind entirely neglected, or partially cultivated — Qeneral efiects of 
pla^ical Learn^tig on the mind the best preparation for Theolo^cal Pursuits—-* 
Necessity of an accjuaintance with j^hc Greek Imiipnage in tlie study of the Scrip- 
tnlres — Advantages which follow in this study from a critical knowledge of the 
Greek tongue, and an intimate acquaintance with Classical Philolosy-^ Confir- 
mation of the Mosaic history from Grecian Mythology, and the opinions of Pbi- 
Ipsophers — The Greek and Roman historians useful, as the^ convey to us the 
Ustor]^ of the world, from the dispersion of mankind, to the introduction of 
Christianity— enal^le us to compare the Prophecies of Scripture with the event — 
cohiirm tlie histoi-y of the New Testament— aftbrd interesting inforn»ation with, 
respect to the state of the world at our Savioui-'s birth — An acquaintance with 
ancient Philosophy (particularly the Platonic) useful from the connection between 
it and Christianity in the first ages of th<j Church — proves the necessity of Reve- 
lation — Utility of an acquaintance with the Etnica' writings of antiquity — 
Objections against the appycation of ancient Learning to Theology refiited by an 
historical view of their connection — Recapitulatibn — Conclusion. 

1 HE connexion which exists between the different departments of 
science, by which they reflect light on each other, as ft multiplies the 
sources of innocent enjoyment, and at the same time assists the useful 
labors of the learned, may justly be ranked among the benevolent 
ai!()|k>intraeiits of Providence*, wWe the various branches of human 
ktabwledse entirely instilated| were it impo«sil!b\^ \» AfcNYaXft fes«i^^Mt 
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]ine of study which leads to our particular profession, without mate 
rially impeding our progress, this single object would demand, in . 
exclusion of every other, an undivided attention: our journey through 
the fair regions of science would be confined and irksome ; and if we 
were sometnnes tempted to leave the direct road, in order to take a 
•nearer survey of the surrounding beauties, our curiosity might occasion 
a delay, which no exertion could retrieve. But the case is happily 
reversed ; for if our literary employments are judiciously conducted, 
we may exercise and enlarge the faculties of the mind, by the acqui- 
sition of various information, which will, either directly or indirectly, 
contribute to our success in those studies to which we are more imme* 
diately devoted. 

There is indeed no liberal profession in which the miiid is compe- < 
tent to engage, before it has been enlarged, refined, and fitted for it 
by previous discipline. If this is essential in pursuits which are com- 
paratively insignificant, it must be indispensably requisite that we 
should prepare ourselves by a due cultivation of the intellectual facul- 
ties, for those inquiries which relate to the divine source from whence 
they are d#ived. 

The greatest philosophers of antiquity considered the contemplation 
of the Supreme Being as the noblest employment of the human intel- 
lect. And yet they were directed only by the uncertain glimmenogs of 
reason ; we are guided by the sure light of Divine Revelation : they 
could only infer his goodness towards man from the general laws by 
which he governs the material world : we view him in those mild and 
interesting relations to mankind, which he has made known in tfa^ 
benevolent scheme of Christianity. ^ Nor is the study of Theology con- 
fined to a mere speculative contemplation of the Deity. To examine 
with an unbiassed judgment the evidence for the divine origin of the 
Christian faith, to obtain a full acquaintance with its doctrines and 
ftfecepts, and to furnish himself with all the means which may assist 
him in evincing their truth, and enforcing their superior excellences, — 
these are the high duties of the theological student. 

To the evils which arise from entering abruptly on these serious 
studies, without the necessary aids of human learning, experience bears 
abundant testimony. It has proved that the vigor of untutored genius 
only gives the power of pursuing error with perverted lactivity, and of 
more effectually extending its influence over otliers ; while the fervor 
of piety, undirected by the prudent government of a cultivated under- 
standing, either degenerates into the follies of superstition, or hurries 
us into the transports of enthusiasm. The eflfects which frequently 
follow a partial cultivation of the intellectual powers are equally dan-' 
gerous. Natural philosophy, since it is calculated to give a more 
enlarged idea of the wisdom^ power, and goodness of the Creator, 
deserves attention, as preparatory to the study of Divinity : in the 
same point of view Mathematical Science is not without its use ; for 
it imparts accuracy, strength, and soundness to the reasoning faculty. 
It should however be remembered, that Natural Philosophy, or Mathe- 
matical Science, if exclusively or intemperately pursued, has a very 
peinicious tendency. The former, by habituating the mind, thus 
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fmpioyed on secondary causes, to the consideratioii of matter alone; 
may render it sceptical or indifferent mih regard to the agency of that 
Great Being, by whom matter is endued with its properties. The 
latter, as.it accustoms the understanding to demonstrative proof, may . 
disqualify it for duly estimating the force of that moral evidence, of 
vhich only religion can admit. 

But if an enlarged and general cultivation of ancient literature be 
iinited with these studies, by counteracting their injurious tendencies, 
it will ensure the beneficial effects for which they have very justly beea 
lecon^mended. The happy influence of a classical education is uni- 
▼ersally and proportionably felt throughout the different faculties of the 
mind ; it enlivens the imagination, refines the taste, and strengthens 
the powers of the judgment ; in a word, it tends, more than any otli^ 
study, to preserve that just equilibrium among the mental powers, 
which,' as it is most favorable to virtue and to happiness, is also the 
best preservative against prejudice and error. Cbristianity, although 
it challenges the strictest scrutiny of reason, yet at the same time 
powerfully appeals to the afifections of the heart ; and certainly a veyy 
important object is attained, if the mind, before it is sufficiently ad- 
vance to enter on the study of Theology, has received that geuerstl 
culture, which gives to both their proportionate inlSuence. Such con- 
sequences may be expected from a classical education, which will thus 
animate the exertions of the student, by interesting the best feelings 
of hb nature in the cause of his profession, while it subjects them to' 
the control of an enlightened and manly understanding. 

Having considered the general influence of Classical Learning on the 
mind, as preparing it for an effectual and judicious prosecution of 
thephigical inquiries, we may proceed to point out some of the most 
eminent advantages it affords, when we are actually engaged In these 
ioqiilries. 

It may appear almost superfluous to insist on the necessity of some 
TOoficienCy in the Greek language before we attempt to make the New 
Testament an object of professional study, when we reflect, that, even 
in the tongue to which we. have been accustomed from our earlier years, 
diflferent interpretations may often be annexed to the same words. As 
this ambiguity Is considerably increased in a dead language, not only 
is every translation, however faithfully and judiciously executed, liable 
to positive error, but it is also, mjmany instances, Impossible to trans- 
fiise the precise meaning of the original into another language, without 
either deficiency or excess : in so serious a matter therefore as religion, 
a conscientious man, who b intended for the sacred ministry, and 
whose duty it is to examine attentively the history, the doctrines, and 
precepts of Revelation, can never feel satisfied, unless he is able to 
form hb own opinion of them by an acquaintance with the language in 
which they are conveyed. But if it be acquired merely from the sacred 
volume, his knowledge of the text will be imperfect and incorrect* 
The inspired writers have not unfrequently made use of a particular^ 
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term, in order td express by analogy a new idea ;^ and as. tbef 
employ the word occasionally in the proper sense, if unacquainted 
with classical Greek, we are liable to the error of applying the theolo^ 
gical meaning, where the primitive signification is» required. Sacred 
criticism withholds its treasures from those who have not acquired 
some share of classical information. Unable, in obscure and dis- 
puted passages, to weigh the comparative merit of different intcrpre- 
(i^tions, they must remain unsatisfied, or, by trusting implicitly to the 
authority «f others, incur the danger of adopting erroneous opinions. 

While from these observations it appears sufficiently obvious, that 
the theological student cannot effectually .prosecute his studies without 
90iiie degree of classical learning, it is no less certain that a critical 
l^nowlei^e of the Greek language, and an intimate aequaintance with 
ancient literature, open a most interesting source of useful information 
iq the study of the Scriptures. The keenness of sarcastic censure hai 
been very yidiscrimiuately applied Jo philological pursuits. Wheo 
they revolve in their owhi narrow circle, and are considered as an end^ 
they are indeed contemptible ; they may weaken and contract the 
powers of the mind, and by their very nature encourage arrogance afid 
4^onceit : but when cultivated in subserviency to studies of higher 
importance, and, above all, when applied by piety and judgment ti> 
elucidaite and confirm the sacred volume, they derive dignity, and 
demand attention, by reason of their beneficial tendency. The strong 
ioternaL evidence, which the Jewish Scriptures bear to their high 
antiquity, is strikingly apparent^ to those who are conversant with the ' 
writings of the earlier Greeks. Their style exhibits a surprising re- 
semblance to the phraseology of the Old Testament; and many of its 
obscurities, which arise from our ignorance of ancient manners and 
customs, may be illustrated by means of these authors. Numberless,* 
expressions in the New Testament must be explained by means of the 
Qreek writers: nor can the spirit and peculiar beauty of Classical 
allusions, be felt, except by those who ^e familiar with classical anti- 
quity. . The scholar pictures to himself, in lively colors," the great 
jostle of the Gentiles, reasoning at Athens, the most illustrious seat 
of ancjent wisdom, as a philosopher among philosophers, before the 
venerable tribunal of the Areopagus ; he listens with a more awakened' 
interest to the animated and appropriate eloquence of the sacred 
Orator, declaring to the Athenians the living and true God, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped : while the fact is authenticated by tlie 
i^ipressive mention of the altar dedicated to the unknown God, and 
the accurate knowledge which is shown of the Athenian character. ^ * 
How energetically and how beautifully does the ^me apostle allude to 
the celebraited games of ancient Greece ! But the force and beauty of = 
the allusion are feebly felt by those who are unacquainted with the 
toilsome preparations, to which they, who strove for victory, sub- 
mitted; the ardor with which the combatants were animated in the 



* Michaelis, Introduction, to the Study of the New Testament; where it is 
instanced in the word TsirTig^ to,wlucl^fl0i(9^ be#^lde4*^yY<M?> ^a/SoXo;, &c. 
^ Michaelis* 
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presence of assembled Greece, the uncertainty of their svLtct^, 
and the trifling reward which recompensed the exertions of the conh' 
queror. 

The treasures of ancient literature, which the scholar has made hit 
own in his intercourse with the classical authors, are also of important 
service in many other departments of theological inquiry : even die 
pleasing fables of their poets, which amused his youthful fancy, will 
not be without their utility. 

Grecian Mythology is conceived with a warmth of imagination pe- 
culiar to that lively people ; and it has been adorned by their poets 
with the most brilliant coloring of fiction : tfiese^ combined with other 
circumstancres, render it impossible to give a minute explanation of the 
subject. The ardor . of many pious and learned men, who havt 
labored to promote the interests of Religion, has, in this instance^ 
often bordered on enthusiasm : with a design of doing honor to the 
Jewish history, they have endeavoured to explain, by means of it, the 
whole system of Grecian Theogony. According to them, the Patri- 
archs and illustrious men of the Jewish nation were deified and wor- 
shipped by the Greeks : and« in order to obviate the difficulty, which 
arises from the ' number of the Grecian Deities, and the paucity of the 
Jewish Worthies, they have discovered, that each of the latter was 
adored under various titles ; and have traced ingenious but fanpifui 
iresemblances between the individual and the deities whom they sup- 
posed to represent him. We may, however, without injury to the cause 
of Religion, allow the earlier Greeks to have felt towards those of 
their countrymen who contributed, in an eminent degree, to the public 
welfare, by their mental or bodily exertions, a warmth of gratitude 
natural to barbarous nations, which induces them to enrol the good, 
the valiant, and the wise, among their tutelary^ divinities. We may 
allow them to have viewed the powers and appearances of nature with 
that admiration, which prompts the savage to people every element 
with imaginary beings, and to « address them, under various titles, ay 
•the objects of religious worship. But Grecian Mythology, although 
it does not admit of such fanciful conjectures, yet powerfully confirms 
tiie truth of the Mosaic records, by its wonderful agreement with them, 
^lUi far as they relate to the general history of the world. 

The account of the creation of the world, and the formation of man» 
which we receive from the Greek and Roman poets, strikingly corres- 
ponds with the sober narrative of Scripture. That happy period, 
emphatically styled the Golden Age, when man was free from vice, 
and unacquainted with the miseries which now fall to the lot of human 
nature ; when the serenity of the sky, and the vernal mildness of the 
atmosphere, yielded hmi' perpetual delight : while the earth poured 
forth her fruits for his sustenance, without subjecting him to the toils 
of agriculture ; since it is applicable to no subsequent state of society, 
can only be considered as a poetical description of the happiness which 
our first parents enjoyed in the garden of Eden. The Age of Iron, 
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,wliich succeeded when this blissful state wits entirely reversed, moist 
refer to the fatal consequences which followed the disobedience of 
man. A calamity so dreadful and so general as the deluge woiild 
never, we may suppose, have been entirely efiaced from the memory 
of any race of men; accordingly we find that it forms a prominent 
feature in the traditions of antiquity. The early Greeks^ as was natu- 
ral tq a barbarous people, applied it to their own nation, and blended 
it with the history of Thessaly, a country' peculiarly subject to inun- 
dation, and remarkable for its lofty mountains. In the finely-imagined 
fkble of the goddess Iris, who was the daughter of Wonder, and the 
messenger between gods and men, some allusion may be discovered to 
the first appearance of the rainbow : the scholar indeed must be par- 
ticularly struck with Homer^s expression, when, describing the 
}inuour of Agamemnon, he thus speaks of this beautiful phenomenon: 

Kuiveoi Be B^axovrej opaops^oiTO ttote higvjv 

Tfsl$j IxaTSflfl* "/picro-iv loixoTg^, ota-re Kpovloov 

'Ev vi(^ii (TTvipi^e TEPAS MEPOmiN 'ANePnUIlN. 

The researches of the learned in the East show, that the same re- 
semblance exists in Oriental traditions ; they also prove, that these 
traditions were received too generally, and at too early a period, to 
have been derived from the narrative of the Jewish lawgiver : whence 
we may, with much probability, infer, that the great outlines of 
Classical Mythology also were not borrowed from Judsea, but were 
impei^ect remains of universal tradition, which was gradually so dis- 
-guised by fiibulous intermixture, that its real origin was forgotten, and 
it was applied by the barbarian to his own or neighbouring nations. 

From this combined testimony of Grecian and Oriental Mythology, 
6n irresistible body of evidence has been formed in confirmation of the 
Mosaic history. Since these traditi(»ns were not derived from the 
sacred historian,^ and since we cannot suppose, that from a partial 
knowledge of these mystic fables he could have framed an account, 
which equally explains them all, we must acknowledge the truth of 
liis relation, and believe that he received his information from the 
Deity. 

In a more advanced period of history, we learn, that aii insatiable 
thirst after knowledge tempted the Sages of Greece to leave the retire- 
ment of philosophic contemplation, and travel into foreign countries, 
in order to observe the religion, laws, arid manners of other nations, 
and to profit by their wisdom. It was at this period that, through 
the medium of Egypt, the philosophers of Greece gained an imperfect 
acquaintance with the Jewish Scriptures. The divine Plato was thus 
enabled, in some degree, to explain the leading features of the na- 
tional mythology. His sublime, ' though imperfect, conceptions of 
the creation, the happy state, and subsequent misery of mankind, and 
the corruption of their moral and intellectual powers, strikingly cor- 

* Herod, lib. 7. * Pretyman's Theolo(£|r. 
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Tespond urith the Mosaic account. He' also, with other Greek 
authors, refers to a general deluge, which almost destroyed the whole 
race of man, and effaced the remembrance of the arts and sciences, 
i¥hich florished before this event. To* the truth of these things, say» 
the philosopher, (where he describes the happiness of primaeval man, 
and attempts to explain the causes of the change which followed,) to 
the truth of these things we have the testimony of our ancestors, whom 
many at the present time do not believe ; but in this they are wrong. 

After the dispersion of the human race in the plains of Shinar, 
history no longer flows in the same broad channel ; and the Jewish 
Scriptures are chiefly confined to one of the many families of the 
earth. From this aera to the introduction of Christianity, our histo- 
rical information must be derived from the Greek and Roman writers, 
who convey to us a variety of interesting knowledge, which throws 
light on the connected schemes of the Christian and Jewish dispensa- 
tions. While in the sacred volume we follow^ through the various 
periods of their eventful history, the people who were tlic peculiar care 
of Providence, we may turn te the page of the classical historian, and 
view the most enlightened nations of the heathen world (who in times 
of remote antiquity possessed a purer system of religious worship) 
immersed in the grossest idolatry. This is certdnly a strong argu- 
ment, that the Jews were immediately under the government of me 
true God : for, though prone to idolatry, and exposed to its conta- 
^ gious influence, they still acknowledged the unity and spirituality of 
file Sovereign Ruler of the universe, and paid him that rational adora- 
tion which he claims from a rational creature* 

The Jewish Scriptures, however, do not exclusively relate to that 
£ivored people^ I'he fate of bther nations, and the rise and fell of 
mighty empires, form the awfiil subject of their prophetic writings* 
Prophecy, although it only partially penetrates the obscurity of the 
future, yet gives a view of those leading and peculiar circumstances 
which strongly characterise the events foretold; it is the meteoj, 
which, amid the darkness of the night, illumines the bolder and more 
prominent features of the landscape. Prophecy^ is History com^ 
pressed ; history is prophecy unfolded ; and the faithful records of 
past transactions furnish an unerring guide, by which the claims to 
prophetic inspiration are to be admitted or rejected. The want of 
Eastern histories is, in a great measure, supplied by the researches of 
the Greeks ; whose testimony is the more valuable, as they were un- 
acquainted with the prophetic writings, and were therefore unbiassed 
by prejudice. The prophecies which relate tp the nations of the East 
may be compared with the event, through the medium of Diodorus 
Siculusy of Herodotus, and Xenophon ; nor must it be forgotten that 
the figurative language of inspiration, with regard to tlie two great 
empires, which succeeded to the dominion of the worlds can only b^ 
explained by continual reference to Ancient History. 
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The New T^tament, when considered^, in an historical lig^ re* 
ceives very important confirmation from the Roman historians. Front 
them we learn, tliat at the time of our Saviour's birth, a general 
expectation of ' some extraordinary personage prevailed throughout the 
£ast; whence. we may infer, that at this momentous period, the* Jews 
looked for the completion of those prophecies which related to the 
Messiah. Tacitus records the birth and ignominious death of the 
Divine Author of our religion. The sufferings of the prinulive Chris-, 
tians, and the wonderful propagation of Christianity, are authenticated 
by historical narr< tion : to which we may add the evidence of Pliny, 
whose public capacity demanded the greatest accuracy of informiiition, 
and who also bears honorable testimony to the innocence of life, which, 
distini^uished the followers of Christ. 

' That acquaintance with the state of the world at the introduction o£ 
Christianity, which may be gathered from the writers of imperial 
JB,ome, suggests, as connected with Revelation, many useful and inte^ 
restiug reflections. Under the politic government of Augustus, the 
world enjoyed universal tranquillity. Imposture, which might have 
escaped detection amid the tumult of arms, or practised its fmudii 
with success in the darkness of ignorance, must have shrunk froni the 
keen eye of investigation, or liave been exposed to public derision ia 
this calm and enlightened season of peace and of philosophy. But as it 
was adverse to the arts of falsehood, so, on the other hand, it was^ 
most favorable to the simplicity of truth, which challenges the strictest 
scrutiny of reason : the introduction of Christianity therefore, at this 
time, effectually obviated those objections, which might have beea 
made use of .to invalidate its truth, had it been established in an igno- 
rant age. 

It is also worthy of observation, that, notwithstanding the intel- 
lectual excellence of this period, vice reigned triumphant throughout 
the world ; thus it was incontestably proved, that the unassisted pov\rer^ 
of human reason, however cultivated, were insufficient to enforce the 
practice of virtue. 

It must be indeed acknowledged, that the influence of Ieaming[^ 
during the earlier ages of the church was in some respects injurious to 
the true interests of Jleligiou. The convert to Christianity was often 
found among those who had been nurtured in the schools of ancient 
wisdom ; and the defender of Revelation applied himself to the study 
of philosophy, that he might be better qualified to maintain the truth^ 
with effect. The former, unable to eradicate those prejudices of edu- 
cation which had twined their roots with all the principles of his 
nature, engrafted truth upon the stock of error : from which unhaU 
lowed union motley and cormpted systems of religion were produced. 
The latter, having derived much important assistance from his re* 
searches, and being struck with a partial coincidence between Revela- 
tion and Philosophy, sometimes allowing his gratitude and admiration 
to exceed the due limits, incorporated the imperfect, and, in many 
respects, erroneous opinions of the heathen Sages witb the pure doc- 
trines of the Gospel. It is our happiness, that we are not at the 
present period exposed to the^e dangerous consequences from the 
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pbilosophical writings of antiquity. These monuments of aoci^ 
virtue, and of ancient wii>doin, are now estimated as they sYiould be; 
the warmth of |)assion is mellowed by the progress of tnue into the 
calmness ot regard ; aad we view philosophy with the same feelin^s^ 
with which we remember those who have been long since dead: .wf 
know and admire its excellences^ but we are not blind to its defects. 
The relation indeed which it formerly bore to religion, and tlie eviU 
which their connection occasioned, render it very serviceable in tht 
study of Tlieologv. The ablest champions of the truth in the first 
ages of the church employed in its defence the same weapons witili 
which it had been attacke<i ; and have made that judicious use o^ 
Aiicient Philosophy, which requires that we should have gained ne 
inconsiderable tiroficiency in it, if we wish didy to appreciate the 
Value, and feel the full force of their writings. 

The doctrines of Plato particularly deserve attention ; in the infancy 
of the church they claimed a decided superiority in the public opimoa 
over every other system : and as they approached more nearly than 
any other to the purity of Bcvtiation, they were the favorite study of 
th^ learned Ciirisiian. Many of the earlier writers on sacred subject^ 
who were, in some instances, inisled by an unbounded attachment to 
Platonisni, give very important theological information :• and in e%r 
amining the here.^ie> which arose in the primitive ages from an iiyudV' 
cious nuxfure oi the Platonic tenets, we must be fully acquainted witJ| 
the cause, before we attempt to consider the effect. 

We learn from the annaU of the world, that before the dawn of 
Revelation the bulk of mankina were addicted to the grossest errors 
of idolatrous worship: but it is to Philosophy that we must recur, to 
be fully impressed with the necessity of Revelation, by observing the 
iDsutliciency of human reason to introduce a purer system of Theology. ' 
The da; -spring from on high only could dispel the glooiu of intellec-r 
tual darkness, in which Religion was involved ; a darkness which the 
Wi^e3t of the Greek and Roman philosophers endeavoured in vain to 
penetrate. With regard to the unity of the Godhead, and his supers 
uteiiding providence, not only were their opinions confused and con- 
tradictors ; but it appears also to have been a fundamental principle 
with tiiem not to^.attempt the reformation of popular prejudices, nor 
to encourage the visionary hope of accommodating their speculations 
to the understanding of the multitude. 

On the future state of the soul they spoke boldly, who spoke of 
eternal death : the virtuous and enlightened few, wiio indulged the 
cheering prospect of immortality, yet trembled lest their hopes should 
prove unfounded; and, while ihey endeavoured to satisfy their reason 
by the subtilties of metaphysical refinement, they bewildered them^ 
selves, and weakened the common sense of nature in the minds of 
Others. Could »enius and virtue have established tliis important truths 
no. fears would have mingled with the last hopes of Socrates, no doubts 
have disturbed the lofty meditations^ which dignified the retirement oi 
ticero. 

Before we turn to the ancient systems of Moral Philosophji and 
consider Uieir utility as subservient to theological, studies^ it may npfc 
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he unnecessary to observe, that the precepts of the Gospel are suffi- 
ciently explicit to regulate the conduct of mankind. In the energetic 
language of a great moralist, ** they tend immediately to the rectifi- 
cation of the moral principle, and the direction of daily conduct, 
without ostentation, without art, at once irrefragable and plain, such 
as well-meaning simplicity can readily conceive, and of which we can- 
not mistake the meaning, but when we are afraid to find it'^ But 
they, whose duW it is to study religion as a profession, should not 
reject the aids of human learning, nor despise the useful information 
which may be gathered from the Ethical writings of antiquity. It does 
not appear to have been the intention of the Divine Author of our 
Religion to give mankind a system of morality. He does not accu- 
rately unfold the nature of vice and virtue, or subdivide them minutely 
into their different species. Revelation was intended to assist, not to 
supersede, the use of reason ; to correct its errors, and supply its defi* 
eiencies.v The pure lessons of morality, which the Scriptures teach, 
cannot be so thoroughly understood, nor can their useful tendency be 
60 evident, unless we are acquainted with the minute and comprehen- 
sive systems, for which we are indebted to the ancients. Their errors 
dnd defects are such, as we naturally expect would attend the specu- 
lations of unenlightened reason, and of virtue unassisted by Divine 
IVisdom: these Revelation has fully corrected and supplied. The 
greater, the more awful, and the more brilliant virtues, were chiefly 
recommended by philosophy. It remained for a better philosophy to 
encourage those milder and more amiable feelings, which, although 
before considered as weaknesses, are, in reality, the most convincing 
proofs of a manly, an enlightened, and benevolent mind. The ancient 
sages saw, that a moral plan of conduct could not be steadily pursued, 
if it did not aim at some ultimate object, to the attainment of which 
ev^ry action should be directed. Thus far they were right : but when 
they endeavoured to supply the deficiency by the introduction of their, 
chief good, their opinions were almost infinitely varied : each sect gave a 
bias to some different end, and all was error and uncertainty. Revelation 
only could discover to erring man that powerful inducement to a virtuous 
Hfe, which has an equal influence on the minds of all. Revelation 
only could discover to us, that on our temporal conduct our eternal 
happiness must depend. Thus giving to its precepts a sanction above 
the reach of human wisdom, it has confirmed those hopes on whicli 
the wise and virtuous delight to dwell — those better hopes, which in 
Our happier hours give a tone to our finest and most rational enjoy- 
ments, and in the season of melancholy console us amidst the afflic- 
tions of this transitory scene, by opening to our view the brighter 
regions of eternity. 

Philosophy, with some few honorable exceptions, appears con- 
temptuously to have rejected the idea of future punishment, of which 
the vulgar retained some corrupted notions. How great is our asto- 
aishment and regret, when we find that Cicero reasons against the 
jfear of death, on the supposition that the soul either ceases to exist' 
after the dissolution of tha body, or is not liable to misery or punish- 
Blent 10 a future state ! 
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Having Uxos con»dered some of the useful lights which classical 
learniug furnishes in the study of Divinity, in order to be satisfied, that 
the general tenor of these observations is well founded, and to silence 
the clamors which ignorance and fanaticism have raised against the 
application of ancient Literature to Religion, it may not be altogether 
useless to trace them in their connection, and observe the consequences 
which this connection has produced. 

Christianity, when first revealed by infinite wisdom to mankind, had 
to struggle not only against civil authority, but also against habitual 
prepossessions: there were no worldly motives, which could induce 
men to adopt it ; on the contrary, ignominy and persecution awaited 
its followers. But the rays of Revelation beamed conviction on minds 
nvhich learning had prepared for the reception of truth : and Christi- 
anity soon ranked orators and philosophers among its adherents. Thus 
was the propagation of religion advanced by the happy influence 
of learning; and to this source the defenders of the truth applied 
for the means of maintaining it with effect ; nor did the assistance, 
which tHey derived from, the Greek and Roman writers, escape the 
malignant vigilance of Julian, who endeavoured, by an imperial edict, 
to wrest these authors from their hands. 

The ages of darkness, which followed the downfal of the Romaii 
empire^ present a degrading picture of the human mmd. When 
]N>lished and lettered nations are overwhelmed by the barbarous and 
unlearned, they usually have tlieir turn of victory, and subdue tht 
ferocity of their conquerors, by introducing among them civility and 
learning. But, in order to produce this desirable effect, it is neces- 
sary that the former should have so far emerged from the savage state, 
as to feel their comparative inferiority, and to perceive, that mere 
ainimal courage will not fit them for that rank in the creation, to which 
they were destined by their Maker. Unhappily for Europe, this was 
not the case with the barbarous hordes, who crushed the Roman 
power : inured to the toils of war, in these they placed their glory and 
delight, despising the learning and civility of those whom they had so 
easily subdued. In a short space of time almost every vestige of 
learning disappeared in Europe. Christianity severely felt the blow. 
Although its doctrines and its precepts are delivered with a simplicity 
and precision, which should have prevented corruption, it degenerated 
during these ages of darkness, into the grossest superstition, and was 
disgraced by the monstrous errors of the Romish church. I'o the 
barbarous custom, which at this time prevailed among the Monks, of 
erasing the works of the Greek and Roman writers from the manuscript, 
in order to substitute the legends of their saints, we may ascribe the 
loss of many valuable compositions of antiquity. — Thus did supersti- 
tion rise on the ruins of classical learning. 

On the revival of learning, the absurdities of the Scholastic Theo- 
logy were successfully ridiculed and exposed by Erasmus, and other 
writers distinguished for the cultivation of ancient literature ; and in 
the sixteenth century, the authors of ancient Greece and Rome were 
made public, with M the ardor of literary zeal, by men of erudition 
and piety, who considered themselves as promoting the cause of Reli- 
gion by the diffusion of classical knowledge. The writings of the 
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New Testament^ which had before been wholly negketed, or absmWy 
explaiued. were now consulted with due respect, and their meanmg 
illilstratea by poen eminent for their critical abilities. Christianity 
progressively re^vered its original purity under the auspices of ancient 
learning : to the, revival of which we must consider ourselves in a gi]eat 
ineasure indebted for the Reformation. From that period to the pre- 
sent> it has been successfully employed iu confirming the truth of 
Scripture, iu confuting the impiety of the Atheist, aud in exposing 
the sophistry of the InSdel : and in our own country^ amongst other 
distinguished scholars, Stiilingfleet, Bentley, and Oudworth have c<m- 
secreted classical learning to the service of Religion. 

From- the view which has been taken of ancient learning in its subs- 
erviency to theological studies, it has appeared, that the general 
effects, thereby produced on the mind, are peculiarly adapted to pre* 
pare it for thege serious inqniries. We have seed, that tlie sacred 
volume, which contains the truths of Revelation^ is studied more 
effectually, and with greater interest, by those who are most accu^ 
lately acquainted, with the Greek langusige, and most profouudl;f 
sidlled in ancient literature. We have seen also, that the mythology^ 
ihe history, the philosophical and ethical opinions of the aincients illus^ 
frate and ccm^rm the true Religion: and, in order to obviate the 
eavils with which clasisical learning has been attacked, we have call^ 
upon experieqce to show, that its influence ou Theology has ever ptoi 
4ttced the happiest effects. 

, Inquiries of this nature are peculiarly calculated to promote th^ 
^eat ends of a classical education, when intended as preparatory ti^ 
the study of Theology. By exhibiting steadily and precisely to tk^ 
mind the relation, which the different departments* of classical leaniing 
|iear to this their common object, they must prevent any intcmpetati^ 
attachment to these secondary pursuits; and while the literature of 
antiquity still bestows the gratifications and advan^ages which ar6 
more immediately its own, it derives new dignity and importance front 
its essential utility in those sublimer studies,, which raise the mind of 
man to the Author of his being. 

J. D. HENDY. 

Oriel CollegCj 1808. 



ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

JVlucH has been said, and well said, on this subject: but I hat* 
not yet seen the question argued exactly on its right grounds. Neither 
do I propose in the present treatise to supply all the deficiencies which 
Lspeak of in its advocates, but rather to point out two or three leading 
principles, which have hot been made sufficiently prominent in th^fle 
discussioBSy if they have been noticed at all. 
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Some, who dispute the utiHty of Classieai learning, have placed the 
question on this ground: what remuneration does a boy receive for 
the time and money expended in this pursuit 1 for what employment 
ijoes it fit him? or how dods it enable him to improve his fortunes? 

To this I answer, that the object of Classical education is not to fit 
liim for any specific employment, or to increase his fortune. Such, I 
admit, is the object of most parents when educating their children ;- 
but it is an object not only difi*erent from that of true philosophy or 
enlightened pohcy, but even frequently at variance with 'it. The 
peculiar interest of the individual is not always the same, is seldom 
precisely the same, with the interest of the public. And lie who 
serves the one most faithfully, always forgets, and often injures, the 
other. The true principles of educating a gentleman cannot be better 
sketched than they are by Locke, although his language already soundt' 
rather quaintly; 

?* Thie great work of a Governor is to fashion the carriage and 
fprm the mind ; to settle in his pupil good hi^its, and the principles 
of virtue and wisdom ; to give him, by little and little, ' a view of 
mankind ; and work him into a love and imitation of what is excellent 
and praise-worthy ; and, in the prosecution of it, to give him vigor, 
activity, and industry. The studies which he sets him upon are but, 
as it were, the exercise of his faculties, and employment of his time, 
to.keep'hWn from sauntering and idleneiss, to teach him application, 
and; accustom him to take pains, and to give him some little taste of 
what his own industry must perfect. For who expects that, under 
' a. tutor, a young gentleman should be an accomplished critic, orator, 
or logician; go to the bottom of metaphysics, natural philosophy, or 
mathematics; or be a master in history or chronology? Thougii 
something of each of these is to be taught him : but it is only to open 
the door, that he may look in, and, as it were^ begin an acquaintance^ 
but not to dwell there." Vol. iii. p. 39. - ' 

. It is remarkable, however, that Locke, like most other writers 
on education, occasionally confounds two things which ought to be 
kept perfectly distinct, viz; that mode of education which would be 
most beneficial, as a system, to society at large, with that which would 
contribute most to the advantage and prosperity of an individual; 
These things are often at variance with each other. The former is 
that alone which deserves the attention of a philosopher ; the latter* 
is narrow, selfish, and mercenar}'. It is this last indeed, on which the 
world are most eager to inform themselves : but the persbns who 
insb-uct them, however they may deserve the thanks and esteem of 
those wIkhd tliey benefit, do no service to mankind. There are but so 
many gt)od places in the theatre of life ; and he who puts us in the way 
of procuring one of them, does to us indeed a great favor, but none to- 
the whole assembly. 

. It is again sometimes asked, with an air of triumph, what is the 
tiftVt^lf of these studies? and «<f7tY^ is vauntingly pronounced to be^ 
the sole standard, by which all systems of education must.be tried. 

If in our turn wc were to ask vihxX utility is, we should^ I believe, 
have juany answers not quite consistent with each other. And the 
best of them perhaps would only give us other words equally loose 
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and indefhiite ; duch as i^iser, better, happier ; none of which caa 
serve to untie a knotty question, and all of which lead us into a Vfider 
field of doubt and inquiry, th^ the subject which originally produced 
them. Before I attempt to show what the utility of Classical learning^ 
is, in my own sense of the word, let it be permitted me to explain 
what it is not ; and to take up the inquiry a little farther . back tbaik 
writers on this subject commonly go. 

It is an undisputed maxim in political economy, that the 9q)aratioD 
of professions, and the division of labor, tend to the perfection of 
every art — ^to the wealth of nations — to the general comfort and 'well- 
being of the community. This principle of division is in some 
instanced' pursued so far, as to excite, the wonder of people, to whose 
notice it is for the first time pointed out. There is no saying to what 
extent it may not be carried; and the more the powers of each 
mdividual are concentrated in one employment, the greater skill and 
quickness will he naturally display in performing it. But while he thus 
contributes more effectually to the accumulatio>n of national wealth, : 
he becomes himself more and more degraded as a rational beiu^ 
In proportion as his sphere of action is narrowed, his mental powers and . 
habits become contracted; and he resembles a subordinate part of 
some powerful machinery, useful in its place, but insignificant audi 
worthless out of it.. 

So sensible is the great and enlightened Adam Smith of the force <tf 
this objection, that he endeavours to me^ it by suggesting, that the 
mean3 of intellectual improvement multiply rapidly with the increasing 
wealth of society ; that the facility therefore of acquiring these means 
may increase in the same ratio with the injurious tendency of that 
system we have been just considering ; and thus counteract or compen- 
sate all its evil. An answer, which affords a much stronger proof 
of the candor of the philosopher, than it is a satisfactory defence of hi» 
system against the supposed objection. The evil pf that system is- 
certain, and almost demonstrable ; the remedy suggested is doubti^l» 
and even conjectural. It would have been better to alter the shape 
of the whole question, and to remove at once the ground-work of die 
objection, by guarding his theory against that extreme in which it 
takes its rise. 

If indeed national wealth were the sole object of national institu- 
tions, there can be no doubt but that the method demonstrated by 
Dr. Smith, being the surest means of attaining that end, would be the 
great leadmg principle of political philosophy. In his own work 
it is the great and sole end of his inquiry : and no one can blame 
him for confining himself to that single consideration. His undertaking 
required no more, and he has performed his part well. But, in truth, 
national wealth is not the ultimate scope of human society ; and 
although we must forbear entering on the boundless inquiry, what t« 
the chief good, yet all reflecting minds will admit that it i^ not wealth. 
If it be necessary, as it is beyond all question necessary, that society 
should be split into divisions and subdivisions, in order that its several 
duties may be well performed, yet we must be careful not to yield up 
ourselves wholly and exclusively to the gnidance of this system: we 
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nust observe what its evils are, and we should modify ^d . retrain it, 
b3r briiiging into action other priacipies, which may serve as a, check 
and counterpoise to the main force. 

O^e of the greatest faults in all moral and political reascMung is an 
excessive and immoderate application of one principle, to the exclusion 
of others, with which it ought in reason to be combined; and whose 
relative force should always vary with the circumstances of the case. 

There can be, no doubt that every art is improved by confining the 
professor of it to that single study. There are emergencies^ which 
call for his tohole mind and faculties to be absorbed in it, which 
require him to forget every other relation of Ufe, however sacred or 
natural, except that artificial one in which he is then placed. Time» 
will occur when a Surgeon or a G'eneral must dismiss the common' 
feelings of human nature, and, in order to do bis task well, must look 
upon himself as engaged in working out one problem, and upon all 
around him as instruments subservient merely to the acquisition of 
some one distinct purpose, without regard to their bearings on any 
thing besides. ' 

But although the art itself is advanced, by this concentration of 
mind in its service, the individual who is confined to it goes back. 
The advantage of the community is nearly in an mverse ratio with his 
own. Reason and common sense require that neither object should 
be exclusively regarded. And if in some cases, as in those above 
mentioned, an entire sacrifice of the individual is demanded, in all 
other cases that sacrifice can be required only in proportion as they 
approximate to this extreme. And. thus a wide space is left to the. 
discretion of the individual, where the claims of the community are 
either not pressing, or are wholly silent. 

Of course it will be understood, that in this statement I consider 
ibe intellectual enjoyment of the individual merely, when speaking 
of his advantage, and that I do not lose sight of that; enjoyment, 
which even the most confined exercise of the intellect imparts : I 
consider it as abridged only in proportion to the contracted sphere of 
action in which he is doomed to move. 

Indeed, when the emergency is past, society itself requires some 
other contribution from each individual, besides the particular duties 
of his profession. And if no such liberal intercourse be established, 
it is the common failing of human nature, to be engrossed with petty 
views and interests, to under-rate the importance of all in which we 
are not concerned, to carry our partial notions into cases where they 
are inapplicable, to act, in short, as so many unconnected units, 
displacing and repelliay; one another. 

In the cultivation of literature is found that common link, which, 
among the higher and middle departments of life, unites the jarring 
sects and subdivisions in one interest, which supplies common topics, 
and kindles common feelings, unmixed with those narrow prejudices 
with which all professions are more or less infected. The knowledge 
too, which is thus acquired, expands and enlarges the mind, excites 
its faculties, and calls those limbs and muscles mto freer exercise, 
which, by too constant use in one directi9Ji, not on)y acquire aa 
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illiberal air, but are apt also to lose soinewbat of their native play and 
energy. And thus, without directly qualifying a man for any of the 
employments of life, it enriches and ennobles all. Without teaching 
ium the peculiar business of any one ofhce or calling, it enables him 
to act his part in each of them - with better grace and more elevated 
carriage ; and, if happily {banned and conducted, is a main ingredient 
in that complete and generous education, which fits a man *' to per- 
ferm justly, skilfulfy, and magnanimously, all the otiices, both private 
and public, of peace and war." 

Thus far then we have considered the utihty of those liberal pur- 
suits, which in a refined state of society engage the attention of the 
higher orders, and which, by common consent, impart a dignity to the 
several professions of life, and to mercantile adventure. 

It still remains to prove, that what is called Classical litertdwre 
answers this purpose most effectually. 

And here, if the question is to be compendiously treated, it must be 
avowed me to take for granted many points, which a captious adver- 
sary might dispute, but which the authority of the greatest names, 
and the general experience of educated men concur in establishing; 
That the relics of Grecian and Roman literature contain some of the 
choicest fruits of human genius ; that tlie poets, the historians, the 
•rators, and the philosophers, of Greece especially, have each in thdr 
several lines brought home, and laid at our feet, the richest treasures 
«f invention; that the history of those early titoes presents us wifli 
a view of things " nobly done and worthily spoken ;" that the mind 
9nd spirit which breathed then, lives still, and will for ever live in die 
writings which remain to- us; that, according as t-aste, and genius^ and 
learning, have been valued among men, tbose precious remains have 
been held still dearer and more sacred ; are all positions which it is 
better to assume as indisputable, than to embarrass the present argu* 
Bient with any new attempt to prove them. 

Neitlier is it necessary to say much in order to silence the feeble' 
^d querulous cry, that all the good which those works contain may 
be had through the medium of translation. To demonstrate, indeed, 
how, from the very nature of language, translation cannot adequately 
perform this office, would require an extended argument. I would 
rather appeal to the reflection and experience of every man who is 
acquainted with more tlian one language, whether he has not often 
i^lt a translated thought, even when best executed, to be rather a cold 
inanimate bust, than a living counterpart of the original : whether he 
has not been affected by sentiments or descriptions in one language, 
in a degree which no power or skill can equal in another. Even the 
rudest languages have in some words and phrases, or in some pecu- 
liarity of construction, their characteristic advantage ; and the more 
copious and perfect a language is, the more must these advantages 
be multiplied. A bare chronicle of facts indeed, or a rigid demonstra- 
tion in science, may perhaps be transferred from one to the other' 
without loss or injury. For where the ideas are few, simple, and- 
determinate, tliey readily find m all languages an adequate expression. 
But how shall the inspvations oi genius and fancy be packed up. 
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lettered, and consigned over, from hand to hand, in this literary traffic 1 
How shall even tlie ordinary phraseology of moral reasoning, of senti- 
ment, of opinion, preserve its native coloring, and e^act features 1 
How shall the language of varied passion, of tender feeling, of glowing 
description, find, in the distant region to which it is transported, the 
precise nieasure of its value? How, after this change of place and 
manners, where all is so new and so different, how shall it suit itself 
with the commodities adapted to its former wants and habits 1 Mere 
subsistence, it is true, the bread of life, may be obtained every where. 
The <»reat truths of religion, the bare theorems of science, whatever 
is addressed to the understanding strictly, may perhaps pass unim- 
paired. But all that constitutes the grace, the beauty, the charm, 
the dignity of composition, all that ttnds to awaken the fancy, or to 
affect the heart, like the finer and more volatile parts of substances, is 
lost during the experiment; or if these qualities be partially retained^ 
they are in a manner the invention of the transli^tor ; and serve rather 
to tell us, that the original was excellent, than to present us with a 
view of that excellence itself. 

The writer of a Criticism on " Edgeworth's Professional Educa- 
tion," endeavours to convince the world, that, notwithstanding the 
advantage of Classical learning, the ascendancy it has acquired in 
English Education is preposterous, and the mode of teaching it in 
Englijjh Schools and Universities, utterly absurd. I confess it was 
the reading of that article, whiclj drew forth the present remarks^ 
and I had designed a formal discussion of the false opinions and 
accusations contained in it. The bulk of this, however, swelling 
imperceptibly far beyond my first intention, induces me to contract 
the plan ; and the truly meagre and flimsy texture of the article itself 
is hardly deserving of any solid criticism. There is a sprightliness^ 
however, and vivacity,' which takes with the world at iSrst reading, and 
raises a transient admiration, which perhaps was the sole ambition 
of the writer : for, upon comparing one page with another, he seems 
wholly regardless of the dull virtue of consistejicy, and, like some 
popular divines, thinks only how he may keep up the requisite smart* 
jiess for his fifteen minutes to amuse his audience. 

He may think it injustice to compress his airy satire; but there is 
really, not time for quoting him always in his own words. I could 
wish the reader of this article to e;ive an attentive perusal to the 
Reviewer, while I endeavour to exhibit his impeachment in distinct 
charges. 

1st. That Classical learning forms the sole business of English 
Education. 

2dly. That hence the taste and imagination only of the student are 
cultivated. 

3dly. That the instruction of public schools and universities, even 
in Classical literature, is of a limited and mistaken kind. 

The first charge, besides being spun and twisted into the materials 
of every page, is also distinctly laid before us in the following 
terms. 

Vol. VI. No. XII. B 
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*'A yoang Englisliman goes 1o school at six or seven years old: aad he 
remains in a course of education till twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. 
In all that time, his sole and exclusive occupation is learning Liatin and Greek.'" 
No. 29. p. 45. 

From the manner in which the phrase learning Latin and Greek 
is used, one might be led to suppose that the Granuuar and the 
Lexicon were tlie sole companions of the Student ; that Latin and 
Greek were a sort of black art, something wholly unconnected %vith 
the system of nature and of human affairs ; that the languages were 
learnt for the sake of the sound or form of the letters, not for the 
stores of taste and knowledge which they contain. What else is the 
Reviewer's notion of learning Greek? Can we be said to learn Greek, 
without making ourselves acquainted with the authors who wrote 
in Greek? A modern language may perhaps be learned without 
much of its literature : but how is it possible to separate the study 
of an ancient language from the study of those works in which it has 
been preserved ? Of all known languages, the Greek perhaps is the 
most copious and extensive ; and no one can pretend to call himself 
a master of it, who has not studied the several classes of authors 
in which its compass and variety is displayed. The language of 
Aristotle is as different from that of Homer, Sophocles, or Pindar, 
as tliese again are from Thucydides, Xenophon, or Demosthenes. 
It would be useless to pursue the topic through all its branches. Those 
who are acquainted with the subject will admit the statement as soon 
as it is made: and those who are not, will hardly, I presume, apply 
to the Reviewer for information about the Classics. 

How idle then, how perfectly senseless, all this declamation about 
Latin and Greek ! unless the study of Bacon; of Locke, of Milton, 
of Addison, and all our greatest moralists, historians, and poets, 
be riglitly called ledrning English. What is to hinder the student 
from deriving ^11 the benefit which the reading of valuable authors 
is supposed to impart ? or rather, if these works are studied, how can 
he avoid derivini; it ? 

Yet even Mr. Edgeworth ventures to say, " that ydtme m^n 
intended for Clergymen should not go to any University, till they 
are thoroughly masters of the learned Languages, particulatly of 
Greek** p. 95. I am at a loss tp conceive wiiat so intelligent a writer 
could mean by this passage. The absurdity of teaching Greek, with- 
out teaching the best authors who have written in that language, 
appears to me so striking, that no words can make it more evident; 
and to suppose that these authors can be thoroughly studied before 
a young man goes to the University, or even during the whole time 
he stays there, is equally against reason and common sense. 

The second charge recjuires no separate notice. If the Poets alone 
were selected by us out of the great mass of ancient learning, some 
ground might appear to exist for this complaint. But the fact is far 
otiierwise : and facts are stubborn things. 

The third charge is worked up with all the smirking pleasantry and 
pert playfulness peculiar to a certain school, whether consisting of 
Divines^ or Lecturers, or Letter writers, or Reviewers, whose mairt 
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object seems to be, to have their laugh out, whatever truth or justice 
or decency or right reason may say to . the contrary. And perhaps 
the wisest way is to let them have their laugh out. It is a miserable 
ambition, and its success need not be envied; provided the world 
are disposed to listen afterwards to plain sense and unvarnished truth. 
The whole system is ridiculed, by which the Classics are usually 
taught. It is not merely insinuated, but asserted, that the knowledge 
of minute points of Grammar and the mechanism of Latin verse are 
deemed the highest accomplishments of a Scholar — and that ** his 
object is not to reason, to imagine, and to invent; but to conjugate, 
decline, and derive." 

** The great system of facts with which he is most perfectly acquainted, are 
the intrigues of the Heathen Gods : with whom Paji slept? — with whom Jupiter? 
— whom Apollo ravished? These facts the English youth ^et by heart the 
moment they quit the nursery ; and are roost sedulously and industriously 
instructed in them till the best and most active part of life is passed away." 
Rev. p. 45. 

I have copied the very words of this filthy ribaldry, in order that 
the reader may judge of the pure virtuous indignation which glowed 
in tlie hreast of the satirist who wrote it. The description is applied 
to the whole course of English Education, even to the advanced 
period of twenty-four. Now it is difficult to say how such an adver- 
sary is to be treated. To contradict him flatly, might be thought 
unmannerly ; and yet that is the only treatment he properly deserves, 
who with wanton levity perverts the truth. If the passage had 
occurred in a farce, or burlesque comedy, we should forgive the 
fklsehood for the sake of the humor ; and because the writer himself 
does not expect to be believed. But this we are told by a person 
who affects in other passages the grave censor and indignant moralist, 
and who with a magisterial air, fprsooth, after his play is over, vouch- 
safes his serious advice on tlie subject of Education. As to the 
childish prattle which follows, about " the MoMc Reduplication," 
** Sylburgius his method of arranging defectives in oj and /jt/," ** the 
restoration of a dative case, which Cranzius had passed over," which 
be says are the highest feats of glory in the estimation of a young 
Englishman, the whole is a tissue of ignorance and nonsense, of which 
a man of liberal education should be ashamed. 

The entire passage is given at the bottom of the page;* it is hardly 
deserving even of that notice ; but it may be as well to clear the 
ground of these light bush- fighters, before we advance into the heart 
of the enemy's country, and beat up his close quarters. 



1 " The distinguishiug abstract term, the epithet of SclioUr, is reserved for him vrho writes on 
the £olic reduplication, and is familiar with Sylburgius his method of arranging defectives in 
a; and fxi. The picture which a young Englishman^ addicted to the pursuit of knowledge, 
draws — his beau ideal of human nature — his top and consummation of man's powers— is a know- 
ledge of the Greek language. His object is not to reason, to imac^ine, or to invent, but to^ 
conjugate, d'clip.e, and doiive. The sttwaiiow^ of imaginary glory which he draws for himself, 
are the detection of an Anapaest in the wrong place, or the restoration of a dative case' which 
Cracsiuf had pussed ovei-, and the a«Ter-dyiag £rQ«sti failed t9 observe." p. 46. 
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' First then of " him who writes on the Molic Reduplication.*' 
No man ever ^vrote on it ; for this plain reason, that there is no such 
thing. The Dorians are said to have been fond of forming verbs 
in a/ out of verbs in w, which process was usually completed by pre- 
fixmg the reduplication : as Uui^ Srifjn, rl^rji/.^ ; and this mutation of 
verbs, but not the reduplication consequent upon it, may be distin- 
guished by the name of their, Dialect ; which dialect is sometimes 
confounded with the iEolic ; and indeed by Maittaire they are treated 
as one. But there is no peculiar Molic or Doric reduplication. * 
There is an Ionic reduplication, by b instead of i, which was perhaps 
what the Reviewer meant, if he meant any thing. [Vid. Eustath. ad 
Odyss. X. p. 1654. 29. ibid, et 32.] There was also an Attic redu- 
plication, much practised by the Poets, as e^ij'^ixa from s^l^uoy and 
in the present tense, a^ dkdXriiu from ockrif/A ; and the Poets were 
apt to extend the reduplication of the preterperfect to other tenses. 
[Vid. Clenard. ed. Sylb. 144. 10. et 103. 43.] Clenardus mentions 
also a Boeotic reduplication, p. 103. 20. but no such phrase occurs 
as Molic reduplication, except once (and, I am pretty confident, only 
once) by Sylburgius in his notes on that Greek Grammar, p. 456. 
where it is probably put by mistake for Attic. 

Now 2dly. of the memorable exploits of Sylburgius. Sylburgius 
never arranged any defectives in uj and jxi. He leaves Clenardus's 
arrangement as it was ; and corrects only some occasional blunders, 
into which he and his commentator Antesignanus had fallen. 

3dly. What the Reviewer could mean by " a dative case, which 
Cranzius had passed over," I cannot even guess. Perhaps there 
is some mistake in the name : for there is no Commentator or Critic 
so called. At least he was not known to Fabricius or Saxius ; 
and the small treatise on Grammar which Cranzius the Theolo- 
gian and Jurist published in 1506*, is not mentioned by them in the 
list of his works, so insignificant and useless was it become, after the 
labors of other scholars. 



1 T cannot avoid subjoining a note upon thb ^olic Reduplication, which may contain some 
matter interesting to a few of my readers, and which will prove to all of them the ignorance of 
this Reviewer upon a subject, with which he affects to be quite familiar. 

So far from practising reduplication^ it was common with the iEoIians as well as the Ionian^ 
even to reject the augment. " Nam -Soles, al» eo quod est ^aiveiy, non apponunt incrementa 
praeteritis, sed dicunt yjttoy,** Seal, de Cans. Ling. Lat c. 52. It is generally said that the 
I«atin language is descended from the £olic Greek. I am inclined to think witii Heyn^, after 
Foster and Burgess, [Excurs. II. ad 11. 19-] that the distinction of dialects did not then subsist; 
and thus in later times, ^irhen learned men were led to investigate tiicse matters, they found 
a greater affinity between the Latin and iEolic than between the Latin and any otlier dialect, 
only because the iEolians retained most of the ancient language. 

It is remarkable, says Ileyne, that the only documents from whence Grammarians deduce 
their canons of holism, are the fragments of Lyric poets, and he seems to approve of Maittaire'* 
method, who merges that dialect in the Doric. 

' There is a passage in a scarce book, Hortus Adonidis, p. 4^. from which we learn that the 
Sicilians were fond of forming new verbs out of the preterperfect tense, as irtTToivKOf from 
weTro^tj^a, XfxXnyty from xlxX»?ya. Now the Sicilian was a subdivision of- the Doric. It was a 
tpecics prevailing in the Peloponnesian colonies, which went chiefly westward, as the ^Eolian 
did eastward in the earlier colonies of Asia, They have many points in common, but that 
which is peculiar to the Sicilian is opposite to the -Solian. 

After all, I believe the origin of the Reviewer's blunder is to bo found in page 66. of the 
Winchetter Grammar j where JEolef occurs in the same paragraph with an example of B<Motic 
TBduplication. 
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Lastly, Ernest! is introduced as a champion of verbal criticism, 
y^when the facetious Reviewer would play off his pleasantry on the 
abuse of that species of learning. Most unfortunate of men ! What 
ill star could have led him to venture thus on the mention of par- 
ticulars? Dolus latft in universalihus is indeed a sound maxim. 
If he had kept to general buffoonery, he might have concealed 
his ignorance. But by specifying facts and names he has spoilt 
all, and only exposed himself. Every student knows that among 
all the foreign Editors, Emesti stands conspicuous for his practical 
editions — that his notes are few and short — and that he despised 
curious philological dissertations which had no direct tendency to 
elucidate the author, or to assist the reader. 
Let us now proceed to more important matters. 
Upon the subject of school exercises scareely any thing can be 
said, which has not been said long ago by writers of great autho- 
rity. The opinions of this writer are of no value. In fact, it may 
be said of him, as of some late publishers of Sermons, that he has 
no opinions. One while he tells us, that the *' imagination is too 
much cultivated,'* p. 48. ; at another, that the student's great object 
is not to imagine, but to learn the technical rules of grammar. 
In one page he objects to the study of ancient Metaphysics, 
Morals, and Politics, * that the Greek alone is study enough without 
them;* and in the next, that * all the solid and masculine parts of the 
understanding are left wholly without cultivation,' " 

It may be curious however to see the real opinions of two illus- 
trious writers on this point of school compositions. Milton rejects 
the practice altogether, and calls it " forcing the empty wits of 
children to compose themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts 
of ripest judgment, and the final work of a head filled, by long 
reading and observing, with elegant maxims and copious inventions. 
These are not matters," he continues, " to be wrung from poor strip- 
lings, like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely 
fruit.'-' He makes no diflerence between compositions, in Latin/ 
and English, in verse and prose : he equally, proscribes them 
all. 

Locke is just as adverse to the practice, and much more diffuse 
in his reasoning against it. " By all means," says he, *' obtain, if you 
can, that your son be not employed in making Latin themes and 
declamations, and, least of all, verses of any kind."* He then pro- 
ceeds to inveigh against all such exercises, especially in Latin ; and 
condemns verses of every kind, chiefly for this reason. " If he has 
no genius to poetry, it is the most unreasonable thing in the world • 
to torment a child, and waste . his time about that which can never 
succeed ; arid if he have a poetic vein, it is to me the strangest thing 
in the world, that the father should desire or suft'er it to be cherished 
or improved ;" adding, in substance, ** that it iS not likely to pro- 
mote his fortunes, but rather to make him poor and idle." 



I Tracut* of Educatioo, vol. i. p. S75. 8vo. % Vol. iu. p. 76. fol.«4« 
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The sketch of " a complete and generous education/' drawn by 
the first of these great masters, is magnificent indeed and imposing, 
but has never been thought reducible to practice even by his 
fondest admirers. It is read, and will continue to be read, for its 
bold and large conceptions, and the majestic eloqueace of its styl^ 
— for that heavenly fancy, and that mighty soul which breathes 
through all his works, and which makes even his prejudices and his 
errors awful. 

For the memory of the other I also feel sincere reverence, 
although his own opinions would have been intitied to greater 
respect, if he had himself treated with more deference the opinions 
of others who had gone before him, and the practice of sensible mea 
of his own time, whose judgment was worth more, in proportion as- 
it was confirmed by experience. The light freedom indeed, and the 
confidence with which this philosopher attacks all established notions, 
is one of the principal blemishes in his character. Intrepid and 
sagacious he certainly is ; but these are not the only qualities requi- 
site in a discoverer of truth ; especially if the inquiry be of such a 
nature as to draw after it important practical consequences. Caution 
and respect for the opinions of others, in all cases, but more parti- 
cularly in matters incapable of demonstration, are virtues not of the 
lowest order. 

To these authorities, as in a matter of judgment and experienoe, 
we may surely oppose that of Cicero and Quintilian. Locke pro- 
nounces, that writing does not help towards good speaking, p. 77.» 
Cicero says, it is the best and most efficient preparation for it. De 
Orat. i. 33. Quintilian recommends it as a main part of the educar^ 
tion of an Orator ; and describes, with his usual candor and good 
sense, his own method in examining the compositions of his pupils. 
Inst. ii. 4. So much for authority hi this matter. The thing itself 
strikes every one at first siglit as reasonable : and the experience of 
most persons concerned in education bears testimony to its use. 
Without some exercise in composition, the student, who has read 
even the best authors, feels a diiiiculty and embarrassment in arrang- 
ing his thoughts on any given subject, in connecting, illustrating, and 
adorning them. Just as in the conduct of life, if he has never been 
accustomed to think or act for himself, although he may have lived 
among the purest examples, yet when called upon to act or reason, 
he is apt to be disconcerted, diffident, and confused. In fact, the 
utility^ and almost necessity, of practice is so received a maxim, that 
we may fairly demand the strongest proof against it, before we give 
way. Milton's reason does not meet the question. It is not for the 
value to us of what the boy writes, that we impose the task, but for 
the benefit of the exercise to himself. 

To write well is, as he justly calls it, ** the act of ripest judgment ;" 
it is the last best fruit, the rsXevrahv airiysvvr^u.a of an educated 
mind : but without previous effort and training, it is idle to. expect 
that these manly virtues will ever arrive at maturity. That finished 
offspring of genius starts not, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, 
perfect at once in stature^ and clad in complete armor : bat is the 
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produce of slow ^ birth, and often of a hard delivery ; the tender 
nursling of many an infant year— the pupil of a severe school, formed 
and chastened by a persevering discipline. 

The same reply may be made to the objection against verses. 
It is not that we seek to stock the world with new poems, but to give 
play in the most effectual manner to the poetic faculty y which exists 
to a certain degree in all mindsT^ and which, like every other faculty, 
ought to lie wholly uncultivated in none. At least it is an irreparable 
injury to young minds, if it be entirely neglected. They may still 
be useful members in the mechanism of society, if the powers of rea- 
soning and calculation only be encouraged : but they lose that intel- 
lectual charm, from which life borrows its loveliest graces; they 
lose, in a refined age, the means of recommending Virtue herself, 
if taste and elegance be not found in her train. The reasoning of 
Locke on this subject does, I confess, appear to me. sordid and illibe- 
ral. He says, indeed, in a phrase not very intelligible, that we must 
be careful how we " make any thing a boy's business but downright 
virtue." p. 7^. But the improvement of the faculties, which God 
has implanted in us, is surely itself a virtue. Our attention may be 
given in undue measure to one, and may violate that just harmony, 
without which nothing b virtuous, nothing lovely. But the faculty 
itself, which he condemns, was one of the kindest gifts of heaven. 
And why then should man be niggardly where Providence has been 
bountiful ] Why should he think scorn of that pleasant land, and 
undervalue those fair possessions, which were not thought beneath 
the care even of the Almighty ? In the garden of Eden, we read, 
was made to grow, not only what was good for food, but every tree 
also that was pleasant to the sight : and in that garden man was 
placed, to keep it, and to dress it. 

That in some schools too much stress is laid upon this accom- 
plishment, I will not take upon me to deny. Let the excess, where 
it is an excess, be blamed and corrected. The reproach of the 
Reviewer, however, extends -equally to the Universities : and here 
I can undertake to alBrm, the charge is false. If any thing, the fault 
lies on the other side. Verses, especially Latin verses, are looked 
upon as a boyish exercise ; and although it is the practice not to call 
for this exercise, except from those who are known to excel in itj yet 
even this limited demand is seldom satisfied. So prevalent is the 
conviction, that the highest excellence alone can give it dignity ; 
and that other roads to distinction are Open, in which every degree of 
iircrit will command respect. Its utility, however, even in the lower 
department of elegiac verse, is not generally understood. It imparts 
- a habit of compression without obscurity ; a habit of selecting the 
fittest materials, and of setting them in the nicest order ; and a com- 
mand of pure, terse, and polished diction, which cannot long be 
practised without imparting a salutary tincture to all other kinds of 
composition. Still, I admit, it is not a principal, but a subordinate 
feature, in every sound plan of education ; and the farther we advance 
in life, the more urgently do other claims press upon us. 
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INQJUIRY 

into the Causes of the Diversity of Human Character in various 

Ages J Nations, and Individuals. 

By the L^te Professor Scott, of King's College, Aberdeen. 



NO. II. 



Sect. ii. 
Of the selfish principles of action in man. 

Man, though he is often called a rational animal, cannot be consi- 
, dpred as prompted by reason in his ordinary exertions and pursuits. 
It appears to be the intention of nature, or rather of the author of 
nature, that reason should be called in to control and direct the im- 
pulses of the human mind, rather than immediately to rouse them ; 
and we shall find sufficient provision made in the constitution of man 
for a variety of active exertion, without having recourse to the op*era- 
tion of this more contemplative faculty. 

It appears evidently to have been designed by the Supreme Being 
that man should not be an indolent, but an active, and even a labo- 
rious creature. Doubtless the earth might have been made so fertile 
as to preclude the necessity of all human industry. Many of the 
tribes of animals seem to possess every enjoyment of which their 
nature is capable, although, like the lilies of the valley, " they toil 
not, neither do they spin." In some few favored regions of the world 
also, nature has been so bountiful, that man has little more to do 
than to participate in her spontaneous gifts. But if this be the case 
in some instances, the general condition of man is far different. The 
original wants of man are far more numerous than those of any other 
animal. He is provided by nature with no covering adapted to resist 
the vicissitudes of climate, like the fur of the quadruped, or the fea- 
thers of the bird. He has neither talons nor sting to defend himself 
from attack, or to afford the means of assailing his foe. The spon- 
taneous produce of the soil, in most parts of the world, is not calcu- 
lated to afford him subsistence ; and can by no means provide for the 
increasing wants of the human race, when multiplied according to 
its natural tendency. 

But the resources of man are amply proportioned to his wants. 
Although naturally unarmed and uncovered, he is possessed of inge- 
nuity, which prompts him sufficiently to supply the defect, and of 
bodily organs the most admirably adapted to enable him to execute 
what his ingenuity leads him to devise. If the earth is in many places 
barren and unproductive, it is capable every where of being rendered 
fertile by cultivation ; and by the exertions of human industry, it has 
actually been made to afford subsistence to an: hundred times the 
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number of men which it is capable of supporting in its natural 
state.* 

** By clearing, tilling, and manuring the ground," says Dr. 
Reid, " by planting and sowing, by building cities and harbours, 
draining marshes and lakes, making rivers navigable, and joining 
them by canals, by manufacturing the rude materi:ils which the 
earth, duly cultivated, produces in abundance, by the mutual ex- 
change of commodities and of labor, he may make the barren wil- 
derness the habitation of rich and populous states. If we compare 
the city of Venice, the province of Holland, the empire of China, 
with those places of the earth which never felt the hand of industry* 
we may form some conception of the extent of human power upon 
the material system, in changing the face of the earth, and furnishing 
the accommodations* of human life." (Essayist, on the Active Powers 
of man, ch. 7.) 

It is plain, tnerefore, that man is intended for action, and sufficient 
provision is made by nature for this exertion , not only by the evident 
■ emolument which arises from it, but by an original impulse which 
appears to be implanted in the human mind, for the express purpose 
of prompting to active exertion, and which has received the name of 
the principle of activity. 

This active principle, which has been but cursorily noticed by any 
writer upon the human mind, seems naturally to demand to be first 
considered in an enumeration of the powers of action in man, and 
. appears, from the remarks which have just been made, to have very 
important effects upon human character. That a man must be 
busied about something, is matter of the most familiar observation ; 
and according as he is occupied in useful or in frivolous pursuits, can 
he be considered as estimable or not. 

It is the want of sufficient employment to fill up their vacant hours, 
that drives persons of independent fortune to the miserable resource of 
tiissipation, or of gambling for amusement. Nothing can appear 
more paradoxical, than that those who have more wealth than they 
know how to employ, and who would spurn with indignation the 
reproach of avarice, should waste their time, and injure their health, 
in the midnight orgies of a gaming-table^ agitated with more anxiety 
concerning the stake, which is to be determined by the turning of a dye, 
than the merchant feels for the fate of a ship, on which may depend 
his whole prospects of wealth and independence. The desire to avoid 
that deplorable vacuity of mind, which is denominated ennui ; and 
the necessity of occupying the faculties in some one active pursuit, 
can alone explain this wonderftil inconsistency, of which unfortunately 
we see but too many instances. It is the same lack of active employ- 
ment, that drives the w^ealthy to the laborious sports of the field, and 
induces them to encounter the dangers of the turf, or of the chace ; 



Pater ipse colendi 



Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 

Movit a^ros ciiris acuens mortalia corda, 

Nee torperc gravi passus sua rcgiia veterno. (Virgil, Georg, 1.) 
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where they frequently sufFer more personal fatigue, and run mote 
risque of a fatal accident, tlian if they had been necessitated to earn 
a subsistence with the common day-laborer. 

Thus it is plain, that man is prompted to active exertion, by an 
irresistible impulse ; and that there is a positive pleasure arising from 
a state of activity, although it should be accompanied with labor, or 
even danger. ** When,'* says Dr. Retd, " a man has neither hop^ 
nor fear, nor desire, nor project, nor employment of body or mind, 
one might be apt to think him the happiest mortal upon earth, having 
nothing to do but to enjoy himself; but we find him, in fact, the most 
onhappy. He is more weary of inaction, than ever he was of exces- 
sive labor. He is weary of the world, and of his own existence ; and 
is more miserable than the sailor wrestling with a storm, or the soldier 
mounting a breach. This dismal state is commonly the lot of the 
man, who has neither exercise of body, nor employment of mind. 
For the mind, like water, corrupts and putrefies by stagnation, but by 
running, purifies and refines.*' (Essay 3d. on the Active Powers, 
c. 1.)' 

What demonstrates the principle of activity to be an original 
impulse of nature is, that it is particularly conspicuous in children. 
A child, when awake, may be considered as in a state of constant 
exertion, and is never unhappy, but when deprived of every kind of 
employment. This constant activity in children cannot arise from 
a conviction of its usefulness ; but is the voice of nature stimulating 
to that which directly tends to useful improvement, and which makes 
a state of total inaction the most uneasy of all states. 



' " Le peuple," says Rousseau, " ne s'ennuie gneres ; sa vie est active ; si 
aunusemeDs ne sout pas varies, i Is sont rares : beancoup de jours do. fatigue lui 
fout gbuter avec d^lices quelqiies jours de fetes. Une alternative de longs tra- 
vaux et de courts loisirs tient lieu d'assaisonuement aux platslrs de sen kt8i%> 
Pour Jes riches, lenr grand fl^au c'est Tcnnui : au sein de tant d'amiueiiieaf 
rassenib16s a gi-ands fraix, au milieu de taut de gens concourans ^ leur plaire, 
TeBnui les consume et les tue ; ils pa«sent leur vie a le fuir et si en dtre atteints 3 
ib sont accabl^s de son poids insupportable : les femmes sur-tout qui ne savent 
plus s'occuper ni s'anuiser, en sont d^vor^es sous le nom de vapeurs." (Emile.) 

" J'ai toujours vu,*' says the same lively writer, " ceux qui voyageoient dant 
de bonnes voitnres bien donees reveurs, tristes, grondans, oh souffran&; et le$ 
pietons toujours gais, I6gers et cootens de tout. Conibien le ccEur rit quand os 
approche du gUe ! Com bien un repas gr-ossier parol t savoureux ! avec quel 
plaisir on . se repose a table ! Quel bon sommeil on fait dans un mauvais 
lit r (lb.) 

M. La Harpe has very happily characterised ennui in the following passage of 
kis " Cours de Literature," (vol. 15.) " L'ennui, qu'il faut bien distinguer de 
tout autre mecontentement qui a une cause d^termin^e, Tcnnui n*est au fond 
qu'mie comparaison de notre etat actuel avec un ^tat meilleur qu'on suppose sans 
trop le comiailre ; c'rst un desir vague et factice n6 d'une imagination exerc^c 
per los besoins, les progres, les abuc, de la soci^t^. La connaissance d*uoe foulf 
d'impressions morales qui n'ont lieu que dans cette societ6 moditiee a la fois en 
bien et en mal, donne Tiiabitude et le desir d'etre ^mu de mille manieres que le 
sauvage ne connaU pas ; et Tennui pent fetrealors, ou la sati^t^ de ces Amotions, 
qui fait qu'on eo voudrait imaginer de nouvelles, ou I'indifft^rence pour leg 
jouissances actuelles, qni en fait confns^ment d^snrer d'autres ; et rien de tout 
cola ne peutexister dans des etrcs born^s i pen pre« aux a^cessit^ physiques 
«oiimie ie aont toui let animaux.'* 
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What beneficial effects, then, may tliere not be produced upon the 
human character, by giving a proper direction to the principle of 
activity, and guiding it to objects, which are calculated to fumisH 
real improvement for the faculties. If we are early accustomed to 
take pleasure in those pursuits to which we are afterwards to be 
called by duty, or interest, how enviable will be our lot, compared 
to those, to whom every useful employment is an insufferable task. 
The elements of most sciences are not more difficult to learn, than 
the principles of many games of chance, and by certain expedients 
may be rendered equally amusing. How beneficial it is to occupy 
the youthful mind in acquiring the former rather than tlie latter, 
needs only to be mentioned to be implicitly allowed. A fondness for 
trifling pursuits, acquired in early life, seems but too likely to 
affect permanently tlie character of the individual. He, who in his 
youtli has been accustomed to delight in frivolous amusements, cannot 
be expected, when he advances to maturity, to devote himself to the 
more serious duties of life ; or to be sedulous in the improvement of 
his intellectual or moral faculties. If he makes any attempts in the 
walks of science, he may indeed become a collector of shells or 
butterflies, but he will not extend our knowledge by the discovery of 
any new law of nature. We may, perhaps, find in him a due atten- 
tion to the minute laws of decorum, and those lesser duties, which 
constitute the code of minor morals ; but we shall in vain look for that 
dignified sense of propriety, and rigid adherence to duty, which 
constitute the character of the truly respectable and virtuous man. 
Notliing, therefore, can be of greater importance, than a due regard 
to the daily pursuits and habits of youth. One of the most cruel of 
the Roman Emperors, we are informed, was accustomed, when a 
boy, to amuse himself in catching and tormenting flies. In this 
youthful sport was exhibited a faithful picture of the cruel per^cu- 
tions of the future Emperor ; and had sufficient diligence been 
employed in checking this early disposition to cruelty, and m diverting 
the youth's activity to some pursuit of a less culpable nature, much 
of his natural malignity might probably have been overcome, and 
much of his future guilt might have been spared. 

The next principle of action in man, among those which tend 
immediately to his own advantage, that I shall mention, is self-lovei 
This I introduce among the immediate impulses of the human mind, 
because I consider it as showing itself in the very earliest periods of 
life^ and independently of all reflection and experience, although it 
has generally been treated of as a rational and deliberate principle of 
action, rather than as a blind and original instinct. It is long, very 
long, before man is capable of forming a just estimate of what is 
really and essentially conducive to his happiness ; most men, indeed, 
cannot be said to form such an estimate at any period of their lives : 
and the wisest of men are very much divided in opinipn concerning 
this question, even to the present day. Nature, therefore, has not 
left man to the late and uncertain light which he derives from reasont 
concerning this most important of all subjects ; but has implanted in 
him an instinctive desire or principle, by which he is led to seek thosf 
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things which conduce more immediately to his. own advantage^ and t» 
pre^r in general his own well-being to that of others. 

We can distinctly trace this principle in the child) who soon shows 
a desire to monopolise the attention and kindness of its parents, and 
discovers an evident uneasiness and jealousy, if other children are as 
much noticed as itself. This uneasiness and jealousy are the evident 
offspring of self-love, or of that dictate of nature, which prompts us 
to prefer our own advantage to that of others ; and to pursue, as our 
primary and most important object, our own individual interest and 
gratification. The same principle may be traced, and similar effects 
arise from it, among the lower animals ; for we find a dog* betray 
a like jealousy, if he remains unnoticed by his master, while his fellows 
are caressed. 

1 cannot, therefore, agree with Dr. Reid, when he says, " That 
brute animals have any conception of this good, I see no reason to 
believe. And it is evident,^ that man cannot have the conception of it, 
till reason is so far advanced, that he can seriously reflect upon the 
past, and take a prospect of the future part of his existence. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the very conception of what is good or ill for 
us upon the whole, is the offspring of reason, and can be only in 
beings endowed with reason. And if this conception give rise to any 
principle of action in man, which he had not before, that principle 
may very properly be called a rational principle of action.'* (EsSay 
Sd. on the Active Powers, c. 2. ) That a rational regard to our goai 
upon the tKholcy springs up in the minds of at least lyiany men, at a 
certain period of life, I do not pretend to deny ; but I believe, that 
there are likewise many men, who remain all their lives totally igno- 
rant of such a principle ; for, according to a sentiment already quoted 
from Butler's Preface to his Sermons : " The thing to be lamented 
is, not that men have so great a regard to their own good, or interest, 
in the present world, for they have not enough, but mat they have so 
little to the good of others." And I am farther of opinion, that the 
principle of self-love has very powerful effects in man, long before he 
can form a rational notion of what is good for him upon the whole^ 
and therefore is to be considered as an instinctive, rather than as a 
rational, principle of action. 

Even Dr. Reid himself allows, that a rational regard to our good 
upon the whole, is too refined a conception to have much influence 
upon the generality of mankind. " Men," says he, " stand in need 
of a sharper monitor to their duty, than a dubious view of distant 
good. The brave soldier, in exposing himself to danger and deatli, 
is animated, not by a cold computation of the good and the ill, but 
by a noble and elevated sense of military duty. A philosopher shows, 
by a copious and just induction, what is our real good, and what our 
ill. But this kind of reasoning is not easily apprehended by the bulk 
of men. It has too little force upon their minds to resist the sophistry 
of the passions. They are apt to think, that if such rules be good in 
the general, they may admit of particular exceptions, and that what 
is good for the greater part, may, to some persons, on account of 
particular circumstances, be ill. " Thus, I apprehend," adds he, 
** that if we had no plainer rule to direct our conduct in life, than a 
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regard to our greatest good, the greatest part of mankind would be 
fatally misled, even by ignorance of the road to it." (Essay 3d. on 
the' Active Powers, c. 4.) 

In fact, not only the greatest part of mankind, but even the philoso- 
phers themselves, seem, to be greatly at a loss to decide the question^ 
what is good for us upon the whole. The Epicureans will tell you, 
that the greatest of all goods is bodily pleasure; a doctrine which 
the Stoics will as peremptorily deny ; while the Peripatetic will equally 
dissent from both of them. From such preceptors, therefore, we shall 
in vain endeavour to learn, " what is our real good, and what our 
ill." But if on particular emergencies we consult the voice of nature 
within ourselves, we shall seldom be at a loss to determine, whether 
one thing or another be hurtful or beneficial to us. The faculty of 
reason is but too often misled in its decisions, by prejudice, misinforma- 
tion, or a partial view of the subject ; but the instincts of nature clearly 
pomt to their several objects, and plainly suggest that conduct which 
is calculated to obtain them. 

At the same time it is very requisite to be circumspect in listening to 
the dictates of self-love, as this principle, if not checked by the oppo- 
site tendency of other parts of the human constitution, would certainly 
kad us to carry the regard to our own interest much too far. A 
rational regard to our own interest is commonly called prudence, 
which has been allowed by all moralists, even the Stoics themselves, 
to be a virtue ; * an excessive regard to our own interest is called 
selfisknessy a term which is always employed in an unfavorable sense, 
and as a mark of reproach. A selfish man is one, who, on every 
occasion, prefers his own interest, to the well-being of his neighbour ; 
who is incapable of listening to the dictates of friendship, compassion, 
or affection ; or even to the calls of honor and duty, when they stand 
in the way of his own immediate gratification. Such a man i^ 
deservedly held up as an object of contempt and detestation ; and it is 
not without reason, that some moralists have considered selfishness and 
vice as synonymous terms. But such a character is easily, distin- 
guished from the man of ordinary prudence, who, though he steadily 
keeps in view his individual advantage, is by no means disposed to 
sacrifice to it the ties of friendship, or the dictates of humanity. 

It is in consequence of the strong influence of self-love, that we are, 
in general, so blind to our own errors and imperfections, and so apt 
to exaggerate to ourselves whatever merits we may possess. Whatever 
is ours, becomes valuable in our eyes ; and the love of self mixes 
itself with every thing that belongs to us. Hence the tendency to 
Egotism, from which few men are altogether free ; and hence the 
great difficulty of fairly appreciating our own characters, or of the 

From the love of self, carried somewhat beyond its just bounds, 
arise the foibles of Pride and Vanityy which, though frequently con- 



' The Stoics, as mcII as the Peripatetics, and ancient Pythagoreans, reduced 
the various branches of moral duty, under the four primary or cardinal virtues 
•f Prudence^ Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. 
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founded together, and considered as synonymous, ought to be care* 
fuUy distinguished. Pride may be called an excessive estimate of our 
own worth and dignity ; . Vanity an excessive estimate of the merit we 
possess in the opinion of others. The latter iseeks insatiably for praise^ 
and will be satisfied with it upon any terms, even the most humiliate* 
mg ; the former will not be gratified by praise, unless it is consciousy 
to a certain extent, of deserving it. We despise the vain man, and 
treat him as a child ; but we may respect the proud man, although 
we do not love him ; for pride, if not excessive, has a tendency to lead 
to noble actions, and to form the hero and the patriot, since it dreads 
nothing more than to be treated with contempt and neglect. Both 
principles, however, ought to be checked, since we are much more 
liable to carry the opinion of our own merits too far, than not to 
indulge it to a sufficient degree. " Cito nobis placemus,'* says Seneca ; 
^ quidquid in nos adulatio sine pudore congessit, tanquam debitum 
prendimus: adeoque indulgemus nobis, ut laudari velimus de iis, 
quibus contraria maxim^ iFacimus," (Ep. 59.) " Adulatoribus ne 
aures praebeas;" says the same moralist in another place. " Habent 
!hoc in se naturale blanditiae; etiam cum rejiciuntur, placent; saepe 
exclusas, novissime recipiuntur." (4? Quest, proem.) 

It remains, on the subject of the selfish principles of action in man, 
to make some observations on his animal appetites, and on a class of 
principles of a more intellectual nature, to which Dr. Reid has appro- 
priated the term, Desire. With respect to the mechanical principles of 
action of the same writer, viz. Instinct and Habit, I propose to 
make no observations in this place, as the latter may probably be 
explained upon more philosophical principles, than by considering it 
as an ultimate impulse of the human mind ; and the former, if it at 
all exerts its sway in man, seems to belong to him only in the period 
of infancy, when the energies of the mind are but imperfectly un» 
folded. 

In the operation of the appetites we clearly discern the independent 
action of certain peculiar energies, or principles of the mind, which, in 
a manner not to be misunderstood, call for the gratification accom- 
panying the possession of their appropriate objects. When a man . 
eats or drinks to satisfy the demands of nature, every one allows that 
he is prompted thereto by the appetites of hunger and thirst ; and the 
most refined system of philosophy has never yet asserted, that the 
practice of eating and drinking may be resolved into the prudent 
regard, which a wise man has to his own comfort and well-being. 
The contrary of this proposition has, indeed, been asserted, and an 
attempt has been made to resolve every principle of action in man into 
the irresistible impulse of appetite and desire. This is the system of 
Helvetius, who ascribes all the energies of human nature to the 
stimulating effects of passion ; and with him, passion is nothing more 
than mere appetite, or the inordinate desire of sensual gratification. 
But the dictates of appetite are so plain and unambiguous, that the 
ingenuity of philosophical system itself is unable to resolve them into 
any more predominating principles. 

This observation deserves to be attentively weighed, in order that 
we may be prepared to judge with what propriety other principles oP 
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action m m^anhave been resolved into the impulse of motiresy considered 
as more general and comprehensive. To reduce one principle of 
action in man to the operation or particular modification of another, 
is a question of much more importance, than considered as a mere 
matter of arrangement ; for it involves in it the estimate of the 
peculiar rank and dignity of the human character. It directly tends 
to decide the question, whether man is to be viewed as actuated by 
selfishness alone, or as capable of the nobler eflFbrts of disinterested 
affection, and generous benevolence. But it is sufficient in this place 
to point out the importance of this consideration, which could not with 
propriety be here farther discussed. 

According to Dr. Reid, the peculiar characteristics of the appetites 
are the following : — " Firsty Every appetite is accompanied with am 
uneasy sensation proper to it, which is strong or weak, in proportion 
to the desire we have of the object."—" S^ondly, Appetites are not 
constant, but periodical, being sated by their objects for a time, and 
returning after certain periods." The appetites chiefly observable in 
man, as well as in most other animals, are, according to the same 
writer, hunger, thirsty and the sexual appetite. 

The purposes, which these principles of action in man are intended 
to serve, are sufficiently obvious ; the first two are evidently designed 
for the preservation of the individual, the last for the preservation of 
the species. That a man should take the necessary steps for preserving 
his own life, and for continuing his species, is undoubtedly botS 
reasonable and proper. But in a being so constituted as man is, tlie 
suggestions of reason, which are liable to be continually diverted from 
their object, by the hurry of business, or amusement, might often 
come too late for such a purpose. The wisdom of nature has tliere- 
fore implanted in us principles, which secure these necessary purposes, 
independently of the dictates of reason, at the same time that they 
impart a certain degree of gratification. 

It is justly observed by Dr. Reid, that appetites, considered in them- 
selves, cannot be called selfish principles of action in the more common 
acceptation of the word. Every appetite pursues instinctively its. own 
individual object, without being prompted originally by the gratifica- 
tion which its indulgence produces. The object of hunger is not 
gratification, but food; and so in other instances. Appetites must 
nave been long and repeatedly indulged before a distinct conception 
could be formed of the pleasure which follows their indulgence ; so 
that the conception of tliis pleasure does not form a necessary ingredient 
in the appetite itself. The same observation may be extended to all 
those active principles which are here included under the denomination 
of selfish. I have given them- this name, solely, because their direct 
tendency is individual emolument, not because they are pursued on 
2u:count of the personal gratification they impart. This gratification 
is a thing superadded by the bounty of Nature, and not that which 

fives impulse to the principle, which may be said to pursue its object 
lindly, and without any immediate consideration of the good or evil 
consequences. 

The appetites ought certainly to be considered as the lowest and 
«iost animal principles of the human constitution ; and their indul- 
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gence ought to be restrained withiri those moderate bounds, which a 
regard to health and to propriety of conduct prescribe. The precepts 
of Seneca, on this head, deserve to be constantly kept in remem- 
brance— *< Memento banc salubrem vitae formam tenere ut corpori 
tantum indulgeas, quantum bonae valetudini satis est." (Ep. 8.) — 
** Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem. Non nego 
indulgendum : illi serviendum nego. Multis enim servit, qui pro 
illo nimium timet, qui ad illud omnia refert." (Ep. 14.) Indeed, no 
character can be more contemptible, than that of the mere sensualist, 
or slave to Inordinate appetite; and it must be confessed, 'that in the 
present refined and luxurious state of society, rather too much atten- 
tion is bestowed in securing the gratification which arises from this 
animal part of our nature.' 

By improper indulgence we may excite appetites, which do not 
originally belong to the human constitution. Of these, the most 
remarkable is the love of strong and intoxicating liquors, which is 
so easily excited among the idle or the uninformed, and to which barbar- 
ous nations have always been found so prone, on account of the 
temporary elevation of spirits which it produces; and which such 
persons do not easily derive from any other source. The love of 
tobacco, of opium, of betel, and other narcotics, are unnatural indul- 
gences of a like kind, to which men have first resorted as a temporary 
refuge from the pains of ennuiy and which they come afterwards to 



' The excessive indulgence of appetite is well ridiculed by a late ingenious 
^ \frriter, in the following; passage : — ** It has been observed, that all ether animals, 
besides man, are contented with one species of food, fiesh, fish, or fowl, or 
vegetables ; and never encroach on that of a different species. The lion, thongh 
invested with sovereign power, and living in regal state, is content with the leg 
of a calf, or the hannch of a stag ; never thinks of a second course, or of a 
desert, or even of sauce, cauliflower, or carrot, pickled cucumber, or the like. 
The eagle also, king of the birds, feasts himself and the royal family, the young 
princes, and the infanta, on a brace of pheasants, a turkey, or a dozen pigeons ; 
but would not debase himself by stooping to a nest of larks, or robin red-breasts, 
for a second course. 

" But man, as lord of the creation, by his prerogative, falls foul on whatever 
comes in his way, and ransacks the universe tJy^ gratify his voracious appetite; 
the fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea, the beasts of the forest, with the vege- 
tables of every genus and of every species ; not only herbs, which were intended for 
the use of man, but roots, which seem reserved for the food and the snouts of hogs ; 
nay, even the excrescences of nature, mushrooms and truffles, indigestible sub- 
stances, which, if ever they were intended to be eaten, must probably have 
been by tlie inhabitants of the infernal regions. 

** If temperance, however, regulated our use of these various articles of food, 
with which Providence indulges us ; if we killed the animals without cruelty, and 
cooked them with plainness and simplicity, tliey might be what Providence intend- 
ed them, instead of what we too often make them j a blessing, and not a curse : 
but when we torture them in taking away their lives, as we often do, and scarify, 
and carbonade, and bedevil their flesh, not only with pepper and salt, as we do 
tl;e gizzard of a turkey, and adding a Httle nutmeg, a little cinnamon, a blade of 
mace, with chalot and onions, &c. and eat it with oil, vinegar, or mustard ; such 
a heterogeneous mixture, insteadof producing a lac teo us chyle, flowing through 
the alimentary canal, like the gentle stream of Amo, must become a caustic 
fluid, rushing like tlie fiery torrent of Vesuvius, harrowing up, and tearing the 
vessels ; or, at least, generate fevers, calentures, and every disease incident t* 
the human body." (Graves^s Invalid,) i 
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tase, as much by the impulse of habit, as on account of the gratifica- 
tion which they impart. For in all these cases the pleasurable 
stimulus on the nerves is necessarily weakened by repeated indulgence, 
while the desire of repetition continues constantly to increase by the 
inevitable influence of habit. 

Some writers speak of\a class of active principles m mah, directly 
opposite to his appetites, viz. his Antipathies ; but it may justly be 
questioned, whether such principles really belong to human nature in 
its unperverted state, although we find many examples of antipathies 
acquired by accidental circumstances, or associatioi^. Thus some 
people have antipathies to particular species of food, as pork, or 
cheese ; others have antipathies to particular animals, as toads, spiders, 
cats, &c. but none of these antipathies are common to the species, 
and their origin may easily be traced to peculiar circumstances. Among 
the lower animals, however, the case appears to be different; and 
there we find natural antipathies, which are strong and deeply rooted. 
One animal has an antipathy to the animals of a certain species, to a 
particular kind of food, or a particular natural appearance. Indeed, 
appetites and antipathies, joined to a certain degree of affection, seem 
to be the only principles by which the lower ammals are prompted to 
action, and which they are unable to direct, or control; so that 
neither merit nor demerit can justly be imputed to them. But man 
glories in being guided by a principle of duty, which enables him to 
restrain the impulse of the headstrong parts of his constitution. 

The class of active principles, called by Dr. Reid, Desires^ are, 
according to that author, distinguished from appetites by this :— 
** That there is not an uneasy sensation proper to each, and alwayg 
accompanying it ; and that they are not periodical, but constant, not 
being sated with their objects for a time, as appetites are." — " The 
desires I have in view," adds he, " are chiefly these three ; tlie desird 
of power, the desire of esteem, and the desire of knowledge." (Essay 
Sd, on the Active Powers, c. 3.) : and these are all the principles that 
I propose to consider under this particular head. They seem each of 
them to be original and independent principles of action in man, which 
pursue their several objects for their own sakes, as well as on 
account of the emolument which their possession produces, aiid which 
cannot properly be resolved into otlier principles of a more general or 
comprehensive nature. 

The desire of power exhibits itself not only in the pursuits of men, 
but in the actions of childhood, and even of infancy. We may ob- 
serve an infant, even while on the breast, busied in trying its power 
on every object it meets with, and evidently mortified, when convinced 
of its imbecility. The same principle is manifest in the sports of the 
boy, whose pastimes are almost all of such a nature as to enhance the 
opinion of his own poWer and strength. The climbing of a tree, the 
leaping of a ditch, the throwing of a stone with dexterity, are all 
valuable qualifications in the eyes of youth, because they are displays 
of personal vigor and skill. At a more advanced period, the same 
principle exhibit^ itself in the more athletic exercises of the field, and 
of the chase, which derive no small share oi their gratification from 
the secret love of power and superiority. 

Vol. IV. No. XII. C 
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" At puer Ascanitts raediis in vallibas acri 

Gaudet eqlio ; jamqae hos cursti, jam praeterit illos : 

Spumantemque dari p^cora inter inertia votis 

Optat aprum, ant faWfim descendere monte leonem/' JEn. lib. 4# 

Whenever we produce a new efiect by any exertions of our own, 
we are gratified by the consciousness of our own power, and by a 
certain reflection of self-importance. The smaller the effort, of which 
we are conscious, in proportion to the effiect produced, the greater, 
naturally, will be our pleasure. Hence we are more gratified by the 
power which we acquire over others, through the influence of persua- 
sion, or advice, than in consequence of mere bodily strength. Few 
exertions of power can be more gratifying, than that of which the 
orator is conscious, when, by the force or his eloquence, he is abk 
to guide the decisions of a numerous assembly, who may be naturally 
biassed against the measures which he recommends. 

The moderate love of power is scarcely distinguished by any appro- 
priate name, unless, perhaps, it be emulation : lor I am not inclined 
to rank this principle, as Dr. Reid has done, among the malevolent 
affections of man. I conceive the object of emulation to be superi- 
ority over others ; and this may be wished for, and even attamed, 
without the desire of injuring our rivals, or lessening their reputation. 
When restrained within proper^ bounds, emulation is certainly a very 
beneficial principle of action, and calculated to produce tihe most 
meritorious exertions ; in fact, I conceive it to be that very love of 
power, of which we are here treating. When this principle is exces- 
sive, it is Icnown by the name of Ambition ; the most insatiable and 
ungovernable of all the desires of man. The ambitious man is unable 
to set any limits to his love of power ; and every new conquest has only 
value in his eyes, as facilitating the acquisition of farther dominion. 
" If your person were as gigantic as your desires," said the Scythian 
Ambassador to Alexander, " the universe would be insufficient to con- 
tain you. Your right hand would touch the east, and your left l3ie 
west.'* The love of personal independence, or of liberty, appears, 
evidently, to be a modification of the deisire of power. A state^ of 
slavery is the most intolerable of all states, to a man who has ever 
enjoyed independence, because he is thus deprived of the control 
aver his own conduct, and subjected to the absolute will of another, 
Hence it may be deduced, that the patriot and the tyrant are in many 
cases actuated by the very same principle of conduct, viz. the love 
of power; although, in the one, the gratification of this principle is 
governed by views of general good, while, in the other, it is sought 
even amidst the misenes of our fellow-creatures. It has frequently 
been found, in the history of political revolutions, that the popular 
demagogue, who is most vociferous in asserting the rights of the 
people, no sooner obtains the management of public affairs, than lie 
degenerates into the most intolerable of despots. 

The love of power mingles itself in many of our pursuits, which 
9lte principally to be traced to other motives. It is one of the causes 
by which we are prompted to seek for riches, as well as for honors 
and office. It prompts us, likewise, to the diligent cultivation of our 
minds, as furnishing the most powerful instrument, by which we may 
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x>btain die oommand over other men. It is not even without its injfla- 
«iice ha aiding the moral principle, as we must be sensible of a culpa- 
i>ie weakness, every time we allow ourselves to be controlled by the 
Wind in. pulse of appetite or passion. At the same time, there axe 
few priiicipies of the human constitution, that require more to be 
.duly regulated^ than the love of power, as it is so apt to degenerate 
into inordinate ambition, or , to give birth to the odious aflPections of 
fflHalevolence, envy, and revenge. 

The desire of esteem, which comes next to be considered, like the 
ilesire of power, may be traced at the very earliest period of our 
existence. The infant, who cannot be aware of the advantage result* 
ing from the good opinion of others, is evidently desirous of their 
esteem, and mortified by any tokens of their neglect or contempt. 
In youth, the operation of this principle is very manifest; and it. 
affords a very powerful incitement to the most laudable exertions for 
the acquisition of knowledge and virtue in that period of life. It 
ivere, doubtless, much to be wished, that in our public seminaries 
&r the education of youth, a more frequent application were made to 
the desire of esteem than has usually been done ; and that less relU 
aaoe were placed on the terrors of the rod, than on the judicious 
cvnployment of censure and praise. 

The influence of the desire of esteem oa man, arrived at maturity^ 

aadliusied in the active pursuits of life, is very, striking. Fame is 

-considered as an ample reward for the greatest toils, and the most 

painful exertions. It is alike sought for by the statesmaui the scholar, 

and the hero ; and without it, every other reward is dull and insipid* 

It was the love of fame, more than of power, that stimulated Alex- 

,ander the Great to encounter the endless labors and fatigues of his 

.conquests, when he was heard to exclaim, in the midst of daneer, 

.^ O Athenians, you little know what I endure, to he immortalised by 

^^ur j^aise.'' Fame is, indeed, too often the sole reward of those^ 

:who encounter the perils df a military life; and so pleasing is its 

ffltification, that for it alone tlie greatest toils and perils are cheer- 
y submitted to. Nay, even life itself is sacrificed to obtain that 
-praise which can no longer soothe the ear of him on whom it is 
bestowed; so powerful is this original impulse of our nature, and so 
plainly does it pursue its own peculiar object, without any reference to 
;the -emolument which is to arise from it. 

The desire of posthumous fame is a principle in human nature^ 

which, no doubt, appears somewhat paradoxicaL It has been inge- 

"'Oiously adduced by Cicero, as a proof of the immortality of the soul, 

2Xid he accuses Epicurus of contradicting his principles by his practice, 

since that philosopher, at the same time that he denied the soul's future 

'Existence, instituted an anniversary, to be kept by his disciples, in 

. commemoration of his birth. In fact, the desire of esteem, both 

present and posthumous, is a principle, which influences the conduct 

of all men, however reluctant they may be to avow it ; and although 

they may wish it to be believed that^ as Swift has said of himself, tbej 

are ** too proud to wish to please." 

This. prinQple, like the .desi^re of power, mingles itself ia Biany of 
#iu: actioxis, which arise from other sources| sina under pioper regula* 
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tions, is evidently productive of the most benefici^ consequences* It 
affords no small aid to the influence of the moral facility, and indtlces 
even the vicious to pay homage to the throne of virtue, by assuming 
in their demeanour and conversation, the semblance of those excellex!^ 
ces, of which they do not possess the reality. It is, however, remark* 
able, that th^ desire of esteem is but \300rly satisfied, if it obtaini 
Undue and unmerited praise. We must be conscious of actiiaUy 
possessing the merits and qualifications, which call forth the praise of 
others, or we shall.be more apt to blush,* than to exult, at their com- 
mendations. Such is the wise constitution of nlture in this respect^ 
that, although commendation be ever so liberally or candidly bcw 
fttowed, we shall be convinced of the justice of the aphorism of the 

Poet, that 

" Praise undeserved is censure in disguise." 

The third of the desires, mentioned by Dr. Reid, is the desire of 
jcnowledge ; an important principle in the human constitution, well 
known by ihe name of Curiosity. It shows itself at as early a period 
of life as either the desire of power, or the desite of esteem. Infanta^ 
before they can speak, may be observed busily employed in examin- 
ing, as far as their limited powers will allow them, every object that 
comes in their way. No sooner do they attain the use of lang^gei 
than they ask a multiplicity of questions concerning every thing that 
is unknown ; and it is doubtless of the greatest consequence that 
curiosity should be peculiarly active at a period of life, when there ii 
so much to be learnt. 

Man, as has already been observed in this work, is, during the first 
years of his existence, in a more destitute and helpless condition than 
almost any other animal. But it is evidently the intention of nature, 
that he should by degrees attain to a state of high pre-eminence above all 
the animal tribes ; *for he is endowed with powers of intellect, which, 
aided by experience, enable hhn to make improvements in his condition* 
of which we find no examples among the brutes. This pre-eminence 
of the human character is not a little promoted by the active princi- 
ple, of which we are new treating, viz. Curiosity 5 by which ample 
employment is furnished for man's powers of speculation,' and by 
which he is strongly impelled to make those acquisitions in knowledge^ 
on which his pre-eminence chiefly depends. 

, To direct curiosity to proper objects is, therefore, a matter of 
high importance, and ought to be a primary consideration in the 
business of education. If curiosity be not. properly excited and 
^directed earnestly towards its object, whatever is learnt will be 
acquired without relish, and is in danger of being speedily forgotten. 
But if the mind be previously rendered eager about what is to be 
communicated to it, which may be done by a judicious detail of the 
advantages or pleasures attending the study, there is the best provi- 
lion made that the subject sliall be sedulously studied and faithfully 
remembered. To satiate or glut curiosity is sometimes as iniioicsLl 
to the business of instruction, as not at all to rouse it. In both cases 
we cannot look for that eager desire for information, which alone can 
•convert the work of study into a pleasure. In some cases, as Dr, 
^Htler hstfi observed, it would probably be lietter, if authors wouM 
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content themselves with stating premises only, and leave \t to readers 
to draw conclusions for themselves. (See Preface to his Sermons.) 

But, as Dr. Reid remarks, " When we speak of the' desire of 
knowledge as a principle of action in man, we must not confine it to 
tiie pursuits of the Philosopher, or of the literary man. The desire 
of knowledge discovers itself in one person by an avidity to know th« 
scandal of the village, and who makes love, and to whom ; in 
another, to^ know the economy of the next family ; in another, to 
know what the post brings ; and, in another, to trace the path of a 
new comet." (Essay 3d. on the Active Powers, c. 2.) 

Upon the particular direction which this principle takes, depends,, 
indeed, much of the character and station which a man is to occupy 
in life ; whether he is to be considered as a mere trifler, or as a usenil 
and respectable member of society. Without, however, descending 
to the frivolous and contemptible, the objects of curio^ty may be 
almost infinitely diversified; and if the tastes of men did not essen* 
tially difper from one another in this respect, the progress of human 
improvement would be infinitely slower than fortunately it has been* 
To whatever causes the diversity of taste among mankind, in respect 
to the objects of human pursuit, is to be ascribed, its advantages are 
•ufBciently apparent, as it e£Fectually provides for an improvement iu 
Imowledge, which is not partial, but universal. 

It may easily be gathered, from what has been said of all the 
principles named Desires, that when I call them Selfish, I do not 
mean that they operate in consequence of a deliberate regard to self- 
advantage; on the contrary, each of them seeks for its peculiar 
gratification, by an immediate instinct, and the consideration of the 
emolument which follows, is entirely secondary. Yet, as the inten» 
tion of nature, in implanting these principles in the human constitu- 
tion, appears to be the acquisition of benefit to the individual, there is 
iufficient reason for denominating them selfish principles of action. 

The wise purposes, which these active principles of man are calcu- 
lated to answer, are sufficiently apparent. " Without the natural 
desires we have mentioned," says Dr. Reid, (Essay 3d. on the Active 
Powers, c. 2.) " human virtue would be insufficient to influence 
mankind to a tolerable conduct in society. To these natural desires, 
common to good and to bad men, it is owing, that a man, who has 
little or no regard to virtue, may, notwithstanding, be a good mem- 
ber of society. It is true, indeed, that perfect virtue, joined with 
perfect knowledge, would make both our appetites and desires un- 
necessary incumbrances of our nature ; but, as human knowledge, 
and human virtue, are both very imperfect, Uiose appetites and desires 
are necessary supplements to our imperfections. Society, among men, 
could not subsist without a certain degree of that regularity of con- 
duct which virtue prescribes. To this regularity of conduct, men, 
who have no virtue, are induced by a regard to character, some- 
times by a regard to interest. Even in those, who are not destitute of 
yirtue, a regard to character is often a useful auxiliary to it, when 
lK)th principles concur in their >direc tion." 

Tjie same author has remarked, that some trices of all the prin- 
ciples, which he has named Desires, may be perceived in brnie 
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animals, at least, of the more sagacious kinds. " In a herd of blacfc 
cattle," says he, (ut supra,) ** there is rank and subof-dinatioir. When 
a stranger is introduced into the herd, he mu^t fight every one til! hi^ 
rank is settled ; then he yields to the stronger, and assumes authority 
over the weaker. The case is much the same in the crew of a ship 
of war." — " The desire of esteem," adds he, ** is not peculiar to 
man r a dog exults in the approbation and applause of his master, 
and is humbled by his displeasure." — « In brute-animals," says be 
afterwards, ** there is so little that can be called knowledge, that the 
desire of it can make no considerable figure in them. Yet I have seen 
a, cat, when brought into a new habitation, examine with care every 
comer of it, and anxious to know every lurking place, and the avenues 
to it. And, i believe, the same thing may be observed in many other 
species, especially in those that are liable to be hunted by man, of 
^y other anhnals." 

Among the animals, however,- these principles play but an insigi- 
nificant part, while in man their effects are most striking ^md 
important. 

It might be cxpnected, that before qmtting the examinatiorf of msa^k 
selfish active principles, some notice should be taken of the Passions j 
but I shall delay what I have to say upon that subject, tSR after 
having discussed the matter of the next sectioUf for reasons, 
will afterwards appear. 



CRITICAL REVIEW OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF HOMER. 

* 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

In examining a few of your last Numbers,^! was 
somewhat surprised, as many may have been, at the angry and in- 
sulting tone, which seems to be thought by some Critical Commen- 
tators indispensably necessary to the successful elucidation of a 
doubtful point iu ancient literature. Verbal disputes, indeed, fre- 
quently arise from subjects of a nature so undefinable as to allow ample 
scope for difference of opinion; but why those, who choose to engage 
in them, deem it requisite to enter the field of contest, cased in 
a panoply proof against argument, and groaning under quive^ 
cliarged with the arrows of abuse, ] own myself at no small loss so 
much as to conjecture. Till I read the Numbers alluded to, I was 
simple enough to imagine, that the proverbial dogmatism and hard 
names, which were too characteristic of former ages of Classical 
Criticism, had yielded to tbe gentle influence of a more polished state of 
society and manners—that if a fallible being, in a country emancifNited 
from the blessings of infallibility, unquestionahljf erred in judgment, 
and hb mistake were clearly proved against hiiii» even then be woul4 
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be treated with that reclaiming spirit, and those tender mercies, whjch 
are' due to a venial offender— that if the point in dispute was such as to 
leave room for the play of imagination, and the uncertainty of con- 
jecture, humility and diffidence would check the rashness of assertioUi 
and characterise even the subsidiary evidence of the rival adversaries— 
that when the vulnerable point in an antagonist's opinion is candidly 
and coolly stated, when, for instance, he flies for refuge in his straits 
to vague analogies, and a long list of learned et ceteras, which contra- 
dict every known and established fact in the syntactical circumstances 
of a language ; and when such protection is refused him, as, on every 
principle of sound argumentation, it indisputably must be, it cannot 
surely be expecting too much to hope, that he will listen witli some 
teraperi at least, to. friendly admonition, and acknowledge, what he 
must feel, the avowed difficulty of defending his cause. Such princi- 
ples as these, indeed, actually appear to have formed no contemptible 
portion of that code of canons, which guided the researches of modem 
illustrators of the obscurities pf classic lore, till explanations on the 
" dignified resentment" of Agamemnon, and the ** furious rage*' of 
Achilles, through three of ^^our Numbers, in a style which almost bids 
defiance to the sarcastic bitterness of Thersites, changed the fashion 
of the times, and threaten to rekindle, in more than former violence, 
those slumbering embers, which the progressive improvements of ages 
seemed to have extinguished for ever. 

As no other discussion has appeared in your valuable pages, conduct* 
ed with equal asperity, you will readily perceive that I allude to the 
recent Illustrations of the 2^2d line of the Iliad, Book i. and may 
well be surprised, that any one should be so fool-hardy, as to encounter 
those heroic combatants, who , wield so dexterously the weapons 
of controversy. I feel no inclination, I assure you, to enter the lists 
with them ; the explanation which I mean to offer, shall, without 
reluctance on my part, give place to a better, when such shall be 
proposed ; and, being indifferent about its reception, I am quite 
determined to leave it unshielded by the feeble auxiliaries of reproach 
and insult. Having neither motives nor inclination to become the 
apologist or antagonist of any of your learned correspondents, whilst I 
state what seems exceptionable in their opinions, I freely admit the 
uncertainty of my own. 

The assumption, that Ai(r<roaa< may govern a dative, is really 
begging' the question^ and totally inadmissible upon any grounds of 
analogy, or the principles of grammar, in opposition to every fact in 
the whole range of the language. Were sucb latitude to be allowed in 
enucleating the meaning of obscure passages, the task of the com- 
mentator would indeed be easy ; every error of his copyist, or printer, 
would vanish before the talismanic power of analogy ; but the preju- 
dices of the critic would soon supplant the authority of the writer. 
Upon the same enlarged principles as those maintained by one of your 
learned friends, it might be plausibly argued, that the Latin amo and 
doceo, which may be translated respectively, " I direct my love to," 
and, " I offer instructions to," might consequently, in every instance, 
be followed by datives. Had doctrines of so very accommodating a 
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jiature been understood in the davs of Vossius, Sanctius^ Perizonms, 
&C.&C. &c. tlie celebrated question respecting the government ofjubeo 
had never been agitated, or must instantly have been deciikd. For 
the counsel for a dative have in their fav6r, not only analogy, now 
considered as the decisive test of truth, but even some tolerably 
authenticated facts ; yet, who would not condemn in modem Latin 
the construction which some of them consider as legitimate 1 who, 
without disputhig the point at least, would admit its right to figure in 
the pages of Livy and Cicero ? Now if we are so fastidious in regard 
to the syntactical relation of Latin words, even when authorities are 
brought m support of a disputed opinion, are we to listen patiently to 
^ mere assertion, regarding the construction of a Greek word in the 
most common use, an assertion which is contradicted by hundreds of 
facts of a contrary kind ; by every instance, in truth, tnat occurs in 
the Greek classics ; and unsuppoi'ted by the semblance of one testi- 
inony in its favor. If authorities, and the uniform evidence of ^cts. 
may thus wantonly be sported away, the creed of the grammarian must 
undergo a total change ; no article that it contains is henceforth to be 
trusted. It has, till now, been uniformly the laudable practice of 
every prudent critic, in the syntax of a dead language, to curb the 
unruly struggles of an excursive imagination, and confine himself 
rigidly within those safe and tangible boundaries which the remains of 
antiquity have prescribed. Besides, were analogy and the immutable 
principles of things to, be admitted as safe guides on such an occasion 
as the present, the doctrine which lias been taught concerning 
Ala'G'Qi/.a.i ought to have been confirmed by some reference to other, 
and particularly "to cognate, languages. In Latin, indeed, which your 
ingenious correspondent will unquestionably admit to be nearly related 
to the Greek, vei-y similar to it, not only in single terms, but fre- 
quently even in the turn of its idioms, and so constructed as to exhibit 
analogies, which, without a direct influence of the one over the other, 
could scarcely have been conceived to exist, the word supplicare,^ 
which is a tolerably correct translation of Alo'frofj.oci, governs a dative, 
But why ? not directly, certainly, or by immediate energy ; but ob- 
viously through the medium of genua, se, or some such term which 
evinces tiie necessity of its subaudition from the radical import of the 
verb itself. But can any similar reason be assigned in the case of the 
Greek verb ? The government of supplicare, too, is uniform and 
consistent, because the mode of constructing its regimen is so ; but 
for the explication of the fluctuating construction of Aiorcoi^ou, as it 
is alleged to be, no plausible pretext can possibly be resorted to. 

I must next enter my unqualified dissent against the implied suppo- 
sition that Alo-o-otjLcci is a future, ^yhich, though unsanctioned by the 
practice of the Greeks, is uniformly, but tacitly assumed, when its 
force is pointed directly upon 'A^iXXi^i, I^ ^^ ^" ^^ *^®^ ^^ '^ V^ing 
a future alone, that the advocates for ^ dative after it are enabled to 
give any thing approaching to a sensible or rational explanation of the 
remainder of this, and the whole of the following verse. It is very 
singular that this, which certainly forms a material point in the dis- 
cussion, seems to have entirely escaped the notice of your IearB^<l 
commentators. 
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On the other hand, I entertain very strong doubts of the proprietj 
t)f considering: [xsvog and %oAo^ as nearly equivalent in meaning, and 
merely forniiiisj a clumsy dirroXoyioc, Such repetition is certainly too 
awkwurd to figure with any kind of respectability in so narrow a v 
space. Had Homer used /Agvoj koc) ^o\o> immediately in succession, 
though perhaps no instauce of such connexion and sequence can be 
produced from his writings, still he might have been intelligible, and 
only guilty of what we might esteem an unnecessary redundancy. 
Such redundancy would scarcely be felt, and wpuld be linked by the 
closest afhnity to many similar expressions, largely interspersed 
'throui;h his works. This, at the same time, really seems to me to be 
tlie only serious objectiou against implicitly adopting the explanatioa 
of Eustathius, Heyne, Porson, and their followers; but even this is 
of too great nrngnitude to be overlooked. 

hi a close analysis of this passage, the first word that requires exa- 
mination is OE. 'riiis particle is not placed here, nor any where else, 
merely to form a counterpart to avra§, or u.ev, as grammarians have 
dreamed, and too readily believed. It mnst, of necessity, always be 
significant, and derive its force, in every instance, from something 
that precedes. No author could ever begin a book, by making this 
particle the second or third word of his introductory sentence, were it 
even requisite, that avroi§ should be employed before bringing it to 
-a conclusion ; and though after introducing Ss, an alternative ini^y be 
,-suggesteil, which may require the presence of avra^, still it certainly 
does net follow that Se is placed in the preceding member of the 
seuteuce, merely as the harbinger of avroi^, or any other conjunctiou 
whatever. Its object is to show, however obscurely that may at times 
seem to be done, tliat the meaning of the expression with which it Is 
conirected, is, dependent upon, connected with, or a consequence from 
what had already/ been said in the sentences, sentence, or member of ja 
'Untence preceding. Being, in fact, originally the imperative of Aeco, 
it retains throughout a portion of the signification of its root, and 
implies, connect, join, draw as an inference immediately flowing from 
what hoji been said. It may accordingly, in many instances, be trans- 
lated, consequently, in consequence, or, in consideration of what has 
been said; and in the passage under discussion, it connects this new 
sentence with all that had been addressed, directly or indirectly, to 
Agamemnon before, particularly in lines 5275 and 6, and the allusion 
to him in the conclusion of the preceding verse — sirs) TtKeovEo'cnr 
dvia-arsi. Upon uttering these words, indeed, Nestor's mind must have 
been very naturally led to what follows, and he accordingly proceeds to 
subjoin. Do thou then, in consequence, or in consideration, of what 
I have said, &c. 

The next question is, what are we to understand by tlie word jo-iyo^ ? 
As its sigoifjcations of courage and resentment are equally inaumissi- 
ble here, it may not be improper to produce a few passages from 
Homer himself, in which these meanings can either not be applied at 
all, or must be modified by the presence of a peculiar accessory idea 
arising from the native energy of the term. It may be worth while to 
premise, that Suidas explains it, i^yr^, i^u^rj. If we may trust tto 
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Homer himself, it conveys an idea of something of a still higher kind 
IhanxoXo^. 

Kkvo^ (Achilles) y' o&e l«f X« <ri5iVo-at XOAON, AXX' iTt fJMKkof 
n4p.ir\aviTat MENE02. II. ix. 674. 

It should seem, that in this quotation, [/.svos means nothing more 
than an inflexible obstinacy of reaohttion not to yield to any solicits* 
twns from the Greeks. But if it must be translated wrath hei«, it 
must mean something of a stronger kind, more permanent, more 
obstinate than %6Xo;, which Suidas defines by the restrictive qualify, 
ing epithet '!t§6(rKOLi§ov, Hence it must follow, in correspondence with 
the definition and application of these terms, as they are given in your 
g/A Number, that (xevo^, clearly expressive of something that rises 
above x^Xo;, is more worthy of the dignified and deliberate Agamem- 
non, than that momentary burst of passion, which is ascribed t» 
Achilles by means of the feebler energy of %oAo^. 

AuifMnty fOtVii (Tt t5 <rSv fxiyog, • II. vi. 407. 

Here it may mean, thy obstinate courage, that unyieldipg character- 
istic toivery of thine ; or simply, thy obstinacy in not complybg wiu 
my wishes. It is Andromache to Hector. Though courage may, 
indeed^ be the meaning of juivo^ in this passage, it is impossible not 
to feel that it is a species of it, which borders on headstrong impe- 
tuosity (i^i^O of temper. 

Vox discontinue thy peculiar or characteristic impetuosity; that is, the 
violence of thy flames* The words are addressed to Vulcan, and 
in^ly neither courage, nor deliberate resentment. 

'AXXa itwrrio ot/u^; ^^^ fXtttvtTtti 0'3)C uyuOfcri^ 

lyfJ'rXioSf <>((iv aXtrpo;, tfxmt fxnim avcpwiv;. H. 8. 360. 

Counteracts my vehement, or ardent wishes, the vehemence and ardor 
of my inclmations and attempts. Here the allusion is simply to great 
impetuosity of mind, not, surely, to resentment. 

oXffBtt /xer, oToy Ifxoy /Jtevoj l/utirfJoy, oim Ivmnviv, Od, xix, 493. 

You know how firm, how unconquerable my temper of mind, my 
resolution is. The garrulous old nurse of Ulysses, on this most in- 
teresting occasion, had no temptation, surely, to celebrate her resent- 
ment, or her courage. 

In compliance with their unruly temper ; yielding to the impulse of 

unbridled and impetuous passions. Pope seems to have caught the 

sj^vit of his original here : 

But sway'd by last of gain, and headlong will^ 
The coasts they ravage. 

•'Hpiif. > ■' — - — Il« ▼• 8^*' 

Thou hast thy mother Juno's peculiar temper^ (which be defines to be) 
intolerably, inflexible. 
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From diese fNusages, then, and it were an easy task to add number- 
less other instances of a similar tendency, it appears, that fisvos cm« 
braces something more than the meanings, '' courage, strength of 
mind, and dignified, deliberate resentment :" that it is equally ex- 
pressive of obstinacy, and violent impetuosity, without any consignifi- 
cance of courage or resentment; and tbat when restricted by a 
personal pronoun, it most commonly means the peculiar temper, or 
disposition, of an individual, especially when it is brought more con- 
spicuously into notice by the operation of any temporary excitement. 
The nice distinction drawn betwixt f/iiyo$ and %oXo^ by your learned 
correspondent, with the restriction of the former to Agamemnon a» 
fitly characterising the exalted qualities of his mind, ami the limita- 
tion of the latter to Achilles, will scarcely be admitted to be correct. 
The ** dignified resentment " expressed by u^ivos, and represented as 
becoming the majesty of the commander-in-chief, will be found in 
the 207th line : 

appHed to the ** furious" Achillas. The word %oXof, on the other 
hand, is applied, whatever shade of fury or rage it may imply, to 
Agamemnon by Calchas, whom, as the minister of heaven, and con- 
tnlted in that character, we are intitled to consider as unbiassed by 
attachment to the hero, or disaffection to the Sovereign. Besides, 
whatever may be the degree of Achilles* wrath, described by M^v^y 
in the first line of the Iliad, the same measure of it is attributed to 
Agamemnon on this occasion, by the word s|u.ijvi£, in line 247 ; and 
is it at all likely, that Nestor should have displayed such fear of 
offending Agamemnon, as is ascribed to him, by using an expression 
bordering on rudeness, ' and so little delicacy for the feelings of him, 
who was evidently the person injured, and whose wrath alone was likely 
to prove dangerous to the Grecian cause? But your learned corre- 
spondent seems to entertain an opinion, that one may with propriety, 
and even politeness, say any rude thing of another, even before his 
face, provided he has the good sense not to address himself directly 
to the object of his incivility. 

After this explanation of the terms, it is only necessary to look back 
to lines 275 and 276, to discover, that Nestor, whilst he warns 
Agamemnon not to take awav the prize of Achilles, which the warriour 
owed not to the generosity of the commander4n-chief, but to the bounty 
of the Greeks, indirectly insinuates by the expression, that however 
pre-eminent he might stand in point of dignity, there was a deference 
due to the allotment of the united army, which every motive of pru- 
dence forbade him to neglect. 

Hence Agamemnon is viewed through the whole of this harangue of 
the veteran sage, under the double relation of couimaiider-inrchief of 
the allied armies, and the antagonist of Achilles ; and as the hero was 
the darling of tlie army, and defence of the Greeks, the latter relation 
is uniformly represented as likely to affect the former, and be pro- 
ductive of consequences, which, at the time^ could be but obscurely 
foreseen. This last appeal to him, accordingly, the substance of the 
disputed lines, seems iateoded by the UffA counsellofy to influence and 
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rcgoTate his conduct la that double capacity hi which he then ftppeared* 
Ob the other hand, the only relation alluded to, directly, or indirectly, 
when Nestor addresses Acjiilles, is that of an injured man to a person, 
who, however arbitrary and unjust, was intitled to submission, as the 
admitted head of the kllicd forces. Go this argument alone, and on 
jione better, does he recommend to Achilles the control of his irritated 
jGeelings and wounded pride. In the 281st line, too, he urges the point 
of his superior dignity from an ampler sovereignty over more numer 
eus subjects ; and no sooner is this allusion made a second tune to the 
confederate army «nd Agamemnon's command, taken in connexion 
with the idea of that general's haughty threat, and impolitic violence, 
which musl have been present to Nestor's mind, than the prudent 
advocate of conciliation feels a natural and irresistible impulse to 
suggest the imperious necessity , of self-command : consequently, he 
pFoeeech to offer him the advice, 'ArpgiJij, <n) ^a T:aA)t reov asvo$ ; which 
may, perhaps, consistently with the spirit of the preceding analysis, 
be paraphrased in nearly the following terms : "Do thou, then, 
Agamemnon, iu- consideration of thy temporary sovereignty over a 
numerous and ill-united army, which will be jealous of every stretch of 
power, and particularly disposed to resent thy interference with what 
they have awarded as the meed of honor, over-rule and restrain within 
due bounds that impetuosity of temper, that propensity to overbearing 
and arbitrary measures, which has manifested itself but too conspi- 
cuously upon the present unfortunate occasion.'' This ai:rogant dis<* 
position, so characteristic of the elder of the Superbi AtricUe^ as 
Horace justly denominates them, and which is so thoroughly established 
by every portion of his conduct on this occasion, is set in ^ strong 
light by the indignant remark of Achilles, 
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I am^ inclined, therefore, to consider this first member of the sen* 
tence as an oblique allusion to Agamemnon's conduct, which Nestor 
contemplated as the prelude of future outrage, and as conveying a 
suitable warning against the adoption of any measures so decidedly 
pernicious to the common cause in which they were embarked. 
Professor Dunbar, indeed, appears to have felt the whole force of this 
explanation and remark, without having evolved his ideas upon the 
subject more fully than seemed absolutely necessary in his cursory 
illustration of the passage. It would certainly be the height of rash- 
ness and absurdity to declare dogmatically, that this must be the 
meaning of the expression ; ;ind it is unquestionably still more absurd 
to be angry with any person, who may entertain a different opinion : 
at the same time it is tolerably confirmed by parallel expressions, and 
entirely obviates the objectionable repetition of the same idea by iievo^, 
and yiM^. 

Much has been said by two of your correspondents about ocvroif, 
as if the meaning of the passage rested entirely upon the idea which il 
•conveys, though I doubt much if they differ from each other so widely 
ds themselves seem to imagine. If they would examine Mr. Home 
Tooke's account of the word but, which is in $• much danger •? Mag 
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Justled out of its place, as expressive of sometiiiDg equivalent to 
wora^, they would £nd that it, too, means in addition, and that the 
objection or opposition, implied in the two consecutive sentences, 
or members of sentences, betwixt which it intervenes, rests ^lore 
properly upon the turn of the expression by which it is preceded tind 
followed, than upon the meaning of the single term itself. The same 
thing then seems to hold true of avrag. In regard to the Greek con- 
junction, indeed^/ without plunging into the oriental or other languages 
for its meaning, we may find, not far from the surface, its radical and 
})roper signification in oluts i^x {cdr S^a) of which it is obviously a 
contraction. Its signification, accordingly, may be, '' now again,** 
"** then again,*' " nay, what is more," ** nay further," " and further," 
or simply, " further ',*' and by one or other of these meanings it 
might be properly translated wherever it occurs. The supposed 
deviation of the English but, and the Gredc a.iroio, in tlie progress 
of language, from their radical significations, is imagmary, rather than 
real. ' But whatever force this argument may have, I find no didiculty 
in dispensing with its aid upon the present occasion. AJra^ may have 
all the energy, or opposition, or objective force, so strenuously coo- 
tended for, and yet stand with perfect consistency as a particle of 
relation betwixt the two members of the disputed sentence. Avr$Lf 
Syujys has the same meaning here as in the two following passages, 
<]uoted by one of your disputants, and to .them I shall make n» 
addition : 

OU oli' T— Od. i. 215. 

^' My mother indeed says, that I am his son, but, that is, but whe« 
ther this be so or not,l do not know." When an advice is offered to 
any person, the uncertainty of him who gives it, whether it may be 
followed or not, justifies a similar use of atjroi§ syujyt in such expres- 
sions as the following : 



"AXxtjoto; 'to-*, iva rig at xal i'^iyoywy (Zuitij. 

Avrtif f ywy iirl vn» 9onif xaTfXrvo-Ojoiat yi^ti. Od. i. 301« 



" Take the foHowing lines as containing a tolerably correct speciinen of- tbe 
tfieaoiogs of a^t^^ : 

"H^Ato-ro; (Mty iuxt £ktt Kpovitim avaxTt* 

A^Ttip apa Ztvg iaixt JiMXToptu ^Afju^yTtf* 

^EffMiag a ana^ Ivxii H/Xovt orX*i^i«iru;* 

Aitrof h avrt HiXo^ iuyi' *ATpa, voifxin Xcmv* 

'Arpn/f it OfrfirxMy /Xiwi voXvapyi ©wiVt^' 

AZrap oaZrt Qv'.o^^ ^AyafAifxion Xncrf ipopnvflu. U. il. 192. 

Ynlcan gave it indeed, ^c. then next again Jnpiter gave it, &c. then Mercury gav« 
It, &c. and next again, moreover again, Pelops gave it, &c. The English word 
.And, infeict, expresses all the poet's meaning here by ttie terms Airap and ^l, as 
<!orrectly as But, or any otlicr particle in the language. Were an Englishman, 
untutored in Greeky detailing a similar succession of transfers, tfaf chances are 
many, that he wonld employ and aloBt ta mark «a^ new inoceMion. AMi 
certainly ioipUiM no oppoMtiov. 
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As if he bad said, " Such is my advice, which I '^ (as every otiier 
persoil, who takes it upon biin to off<ir advice) '' wish and expect yoa 
to follow ; but/l that is, <' whether you shall do so or not, which 
entirely depends upon yourself, I shail now/' &c. In the same manner, 
irij Se TTOLve reov ]M.fcvof aura§ sytoys, in consideranioo of thy relation 
to the confederate army, control thy unruly temper, the source of thy 
impetuous and arbitrary measures ; but, that is, but whether in this 
particular instance thou shalt listen to my advice, and feel it to be thy 
duty to comply with it, or not, I for myself, and from a personal 
conviction, that what I am to add is of the last importance in our 
present circumstances, in the humblest manner intreat thee, &c. 

Nestor seems to think, that Agamemnon's neglect of his former, and 

' more general admonition, could scarcely be attended with couseqiiences 

so dangerous, as those which must inevitably follow from the ^fection 

of Achilles, and he therefore converts the simple recommendatioa into 

the emphatic intreaty. 

The only remaining phrase, that • seems to stand in any need of 
expFanation, is 'A^iKXrj'i ^j^^Uy^By yoXov, No passage in Homer, per- 
haps, is precisely similar to this iii point of construction, except 
us&lsix,£v "Exroft vkrjv, II. xiv. i>64. One of your corre^ondents, 
indeed, by what I am inclined to consider a false construction, though 
the di^er«tace is not very material to the sense of the passage, which 
is sufficiently obvious, adduces another, merely, it should seem, to 
have an opportunity of substituting m, or itikrovy for rourov. In that 
sentence, II. xvii. 418. r0ivr<yv, I ^ould imagine, is governed, not by 
[U£$i^<roi^£v, but by i^va-at, in the following line, the meaning being 
clearly. Shall we give or yield up to- the Trojans — what? the two 
points which follow, the liberty of dragguig hm. to their city, avd 
c^rying off the glory? Here, consequently, the infinitives become 
the substitutes for an accusative. Now I feel no disinclination to the 
application of either of these passages in illustration of the expression 
under review. " To give up, or yield," as far as I comprehend their 
meaning, will suit as well, when applied to 'A^iXkyji /w^Sg^v %iAoy, 
as, " to dismiss." Will your learned friend, — the favor I aak of him 
is not great, — substitute in one of the sentences quoted above, 
Ix^Osfji^sy for [^eSIsu^sv, thus, u,s$e[ji^v "Exrof* vIxyjv, and place xio-c^fLcu 
before these words 1 He will surely admit, that this can only mean, 
*' I intreat some person to yield up the victory to Hector;*' and what 
can possibly be his objection to translating so here also, *^ to give up 
th^ wrath," (some person's wrath must be meant, and as he to whom 
a speaker addresses himself has no power of giving up what is in 
the breast of another, it can only mean " his own,'') ** to Achilles," 
that is, " to gratify Achilles, because he is the great defence, &c* and 
ought to be conciliated by sacrifices on thy part, his services being 
^solutely indispensable to the successful issue of the enterprise/ 
"There is a passage suggested to me by a note in Lord Monboddo's 
Origin and Progress of Language, vol. il. p. 168. 8vo. Edm, 1774. 
which seems to bear more directly upon this point, than any that has 
been mtrodnced into this discussion by ^he rival critics, fhougk I 
cannot agree with the learned Judge, or his iiiendi in alavi^ly adopt- 
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ftig the translation of the passage from Herodotus here. The cases 
are by no means parallel. The words to which I allude are 'A^Tjva/oior* 

roi$ du^x^roL^oig ^^(rcLs fjt.erly)fii, 8. 140. " I forgive the Athenians 

all their misdeeds ; " hence, says his Lordship, the passage under our 
ifliinediate consideration ought to be translated, '' I intreat thee to 
forgive Achilles for his passion/* This I cannot \Villhigly admit ; and 
as i have grante^l, that in such expressions the verb signifies, petiiaps 
always to give, or ^kld up, that radical and universal meaning mfist 
not be lost sight of in the course of this illustration, but carefully traced 
(Hit ^nd rigidly applied. Now it appears to me, that though a person 
may properly and strictly be said to have it in his power to yield up 
only that which he has in his own possessioDyttiere are two cases 
wherein the surrender, though not of a thing actua^uu your possessimiy 
may really be said to be made by you as truly as if it were. l%ese 
are, first, when you have an assumed or admitted daini to something' 
in the possession of another person, which you do not choose to insist 
upon being made good to you : and secondly, \Vhen the justice of 
your claim is still a matter of dispute, and not finally asoertamed, you 
may be said to yield the subject of contest by withdniwing yqur claim 
before decision. Now in each of thesfB instances of surrendry yoa 
may, I conceive, employ the yefb [ishevai with ^ual propriety. 
When the victory is reigned to Hector, his foe is understood to yield 
^ «p his claim to a thing, which neither party has established his right 
to, and which each might still make efforts to retain. When, again, a 
jwrsoR has been guilty of any punishable offence against another, 
which the ancients seem by the language that they hold to have^ in 
early tines at least, considered as commntable with some pecttniary, 
er other compensation, deemed equivalent to the amount of injury 
sustained, the remission of the offence by the injured individual is 
represented in language as the yielding up, giving back, or not insist- 
ing npon the payment of that mulct or penalty, which might be justly 
claimed, and exacted as dne. Hence, in the Sentence quoted above 
from Herodotus, the verb ix^ediBvai properly means, to give back, or 
yield up to the Athenians that claim to indemnification for their former 
misconduct, which might, in the conception of him who uses the 
expression, be in equity insisted upon. The surrender of every such 
claim as this, accordingly, must be viewed in the light of an indnlgence 
granted to the person in whose favor it is made. Wlten, in the third 
place, a surrender is made of what is actually in your possession, 
whether of material objects, or of the passions and sentiments, which 
-occupy the mind, it must always be understood, that you do so to 
gratify the person in whose favor the resignation is made; and the 
object conceded forms an accusative after f/.s9ieyoci, the person to whom 
the concession is made being announced by a dative. Thus speaking 
of a surrender of his arms to the invaders of his dismal abode of misery 
and pain, Philoctetes says, 

Knyet; fxtBiTfai ravru, Soph. Phitoct, 770. 

To give them np for their gratification, which would certainly be done, 
if they were yielded at all. 
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Suidas furnishes us with the following passage^ as a quotation from 
the Ajax of Sophocles : 



x«i 



Now, if your correspondent will grant us what he assumes to hiiiK 
•df, the indulgence of heing permitted to introduce a dative here, 
say (piXot^, the latter clause of the sentence will mean simply, "yield- 
ing or giving up to thy friends, (that is, to gratify them and their 
wishes,) those agitations of mind, whatever they may be, expressed 
here by (^^ovri$a$," In the same manner, I conceive, *A^ik>Sj^i fj(,s^efi6¥ 
yix^y to signify, to give up your resentment to Achilles, that is, ta 
sacrifice it to the jAst important of all objects, the conciliation of a 
man, whom we ^f^noX dispense with. Though constructed in a 
manner similar to the quotation from Herodotus, the expression of 
Homer is not so far equivalent to it, as to admit of a translation by 
the same English words, an idea which Lord Monboddo has too raslily 
adopted, and hastily ratified, by the sanction of his approbation. 
This change, which seems necessary from the genius of our language, 
does not proceed from any new character superinduced upon the native 
significancy of [x^e^lrjijui. In English, a different verb must be em« 
ployed, according as we consider^ the one hand the object given up 
as merely an imaginary, or real Vlpim, and on the otiier, as something; 
which the surrenderer has actually in his possession. In either case, 
however, there is obviously a surrender of. something, which, it is 
understood, may prove gratifying to him,, in whose favor the resign- 
ment is made. These several views of the force, which [Jisiirjfu 
appears to derive from the relation in which it stands to the w6rds 
under its government, might receive much light from an enumeration 
of expressions in the Latin language, similarly connected with, and 
influenced by, the corresponding and nearly equivalent terms, remitto 
and condono ; but in illustrating from a different language, it may be 
prudent to be concise. ' Though condonare peccata Atheniensihua may 
signify, ** to forgive the Athenians their misconduct," it does not 
follow, ihait condonare inimicitias reipublicce ought to be explained bj 
saying, to forgive the commonwealth its enmities ; yet the verh 
condonare does not assume a new character in the latter expression, 
but intimates, in both instances, a surrender of something for the 
gratification of those for whom the resignation is made. In such 
expressions, Scheller has properly expressed its meaning by, lemanden 
few Gefallen etwas uuterlasson. Remiitere, which seems very nearly . 
connected with y^sUrjiM, is construed in the same manner, and admits 
of the same change of signification, (if that can be so called, which 
, is a mere difference of idioin in the two languages) according to the 
relation in which it stands to the words immediately under its regimen. 
One might almost be tempted to think, that Horace had ^A^iXX^i 
^adeixsv yjj\<jy in his eye, when he wrote, 



Iras 



Protimis et graves 



Marti redonabo. Carm. lib. iii« S. 30. 

To gratify and conciliate Mars, I will sacrifice my bitter resentments. 
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Tliesf expressions, if there be any analogy betwixt the two lan- 
|;uages, a position which scarcely any one will be hardy enough to 
deny, clearly demonstrate that though in the passage from Herodotus 
f^sSiyjt^i may be properly enough translated by the English verb to 
jorgive, yet in such passages as that under discussion, it cannot be 
rendered by the same verb, and can mean only, to sacrifice resent- 
ment to Achilles; that is, in order to gratify, and consequently to 
conciliate him. The reason why so great a sacrifice as this is required 
at the hands of Agamemnon immediately follows ; because he is incou- 
trovertibly the great safeguard and bulwark of the Grecian host. 

Notwithstanding, however, all that has been done to establish this 
explanation by Argument and quotation, I am very ^ from presuming 
upon its conveying precisely those sentiments, by .^i§b^h the sentence 
was dictated to the mind of the unrivalled Bard, lao not conceive, 
that this new attempt to elucidate these lines, differs substantially from 
those opinions, which have been already advauced by our ablest 
Critics; nor will any charge of puerility, or ignorance of Greek, that 
polite argument in proof of his own superiority, which your illustrious 
friend has brought forward with such triumph, deter any man of sober 
sen^e from being guided by his own dehberate judgment. Take thtt 
sentence in whatever way you will, tltere are difiiculties to be encoun- 
tered, which I question, whether the ingenuity of any commentator 
will ever be able to resolve. So unsatisfactory are the explanations,. 
which have hitherto been offered respecting them, that they appear to 
have in some measure baffled the acuteness of the most sagacious ; ixnd 
many a century may elapse, marked by the mutual recriminations of 
angry Critics, ere a second Porson arise, to dart a beam of light and 
intelligence through the deep obscurity of such subjects of dispute. 
Guided by such sentiments as these, and unprejudiced by any pre- 
sumptuoys confidence in the accuracy of my own explanation, I shall 
not be disobliged by being opposed or refuted ; much less shall I 
assume a tone of ill-temper or irritation upon so trifling an occasion. 
It is not only unmanly in itself; it is degrading to the cause of 
classical literature ; it is unworthy the dignified tranquillity, which 
ought ever to predominate in the bosom of the retired worshippers at 
the shrine of Antiquity, to fall to wrangling about a disputed line of an 
ancient, with peevish scurrility. Let us canvas each other's opinions 
freely and candidly ; industry may be stimulated by exertion ; and 
from the collision of minds, mutually excited, the republic of letters 
may eventually derive some benefit ; but every genuine friend to the 
good cause will, on all occasions, decry the meanness of personal 
abuse ; he will despise it, when he has the misfortune to be assailed 
by it ; he will uniformly discourage it in others ; and as far as con- 
cerns his own practice, and his own principles, if he esteems the 
opinion of mankind, himself, or hb pursuits, 

. Cane pejus et HDgne 
Vitabit. 

A, ix. C 
Vol. VI. N«. XII. D 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

To Mr. BarJcer's Edition of Cicero^ s Two Tracts. 



NO. II. 



1 HE two following Notes are taken from the Vari(B Lectiones 
of Murctus : 

De Senect. c. 4. 

[Though the tcadBng of postque magisqne is evidently wrong, yet 
Ernest! has retained it, and seems to have overlooked the sub- 
sequent conjecture of Muretus.] 

" Ennii versus de Q. Fabio Maximo ita vulgo apud Cic. 
leguntur. 

Ergo postque magisqtte viri nunc gloria claret ; 

. sed in multis veteribus libris eorum postremus ita scriptus est. 

Ergo magUque viri nunc gloria claret : 

ut valde verear, ne quis, ut versum, ad cujus mensuram aliquid 
deesse videbat, expkret, de suo addiderit illud postqu^ : ego autem 
potius crediderim illud ?nagisque geminandum esse ; non rare 
enim contigit, ut eae voces, quse geminandse erant, semel tantum 
ab imperitis librariis ponerentut : notum est autem magis magis, et 
magis magisque, ssepe ab antiquis scriptoribus dici, pro quo Ennius 
fortasse dixerit magisque magisque^ ut sit simile illo CatuUiano, 

Omnibus inque locis celebretur fama sepulti ; 
Clarescutque magis mortuus, atque magis" 

Far. Lectt, 1. v. c. U. p. 135. Edn. Ruhnken, Lug. Bat. 1789. 

De Senect. c. 23. 

" Jocatus est, ut solet, Plautus, cumin Pseudolo ita cumlenone 
loquentem induxit coquum. 

Quia sorbitionefaciam ego te hodie mea. 
Item ut Medea Peliam coneoxit senem : 
Qu£m medicamento, et suis venenis dicitur 
Fecisse rursus ex sene adolescentuium, 
Jtem te egofadam : 

neque enim Peliam Medea, sed j£sonem e sene juvenem reddidit ; 
cum autem recepisset, idem se facturam Peliae, ef'^ecit, ut infelix 
senex natarum suarum manibus concideretur :■ quod si coquus 
ille item fecisset juvenem Ballionem, ut Medea reliam fecerat, 
non sanebonam neque expe :endam operam ei dedisset : fieri etiam 
potest, ut personge servierit, et cum loquentem induxisset homi- 
nem sordidum et abjectum, de industria perperam ab eo narrari 
veterem illam fabulam fecerit : quod si Cic 3ronis etiam illud e 
CatoneMqjore ita legendum est, ut sane legendum puto, Quo 
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quidem me projiciscentem hand sane quis facile recoxerit : nimi- 
rum tale aliquid hie quoque comminiscendum est : nam aut 
decorum id, et consentaneum Catoni credidit, quod et memoria 
vacillare ygpovrixov eo-tiv, et interdum habet aliquid gravitatis in 
magnis viris minus accurata fabularum et talium rerum cognitio ; 
aut hoc quoque inter ii,vvi(jLOviycd Ciceronis «jxapTijjxaTa numerandum 
est." t^'ar. Lertt. 1. iv. c. 10. p. 132. I recommend the reader 
here to turn to the LXixth page of my little work. 

The following Note is taken from Valckenaer's Callimachi 
JEiegiarum Fragmenta : 

De Senect. c. 14. 

^^ Mimifn certe pocula convivis Atticis commendabat Socrates 
in Xenophontis Symp. p. 512. 35. i^v, inquit, ri^iy o\ ifdlh^ [/.ikoou^ 
xuXi^i TcuKvoL IvivJ/rxafoJCTJV »va xayco ev . Fopyelois pYifXACiv elfreo' outcoj 
•u |8«afojX5voi vfTO Tou oivoy jxsSusiv, aXX* avairsi^oyLivoi Trgo$ to Trccfyvieo- 
lea-Tepov a^*fo/xsS« ; haec verba spectabat Ciceronis Cato Major 
de Senect, in his c. xiv. p. 422. pocula — minuta atone rorantia ; 
Librum Saturnaliorum vii. sic orditur Macrobius, Primis memis 
post epulas jam remotisy et discursum variant? bus j}oculis minutiori" 
Otis: cum his comparat Pontanus Varronis ista, Diim sermone 
canulam variamus, sed Macrobii convivae tacebant j quae enim- 
posui haet continua sequuntur : pratextatusy solety inquity cibus 
cum sumitur tatitos efficere, potus loquaces : at nos et inter pocula 
silemus ; discursum correctoris est scioli ; discursim variantibus 
est in edd. primis : non dubitanter corrigo, discursim roraniibus 
pocuiis minutiori bus ; quod habet a Cicerone, atque ita placuit 
Macrobio, ut et alio transtulerit (ut Xenophontis gTrivt/sxaJeiv Lucian. 
T. I. p. 686. 58.) VII. Saturn, initio c. 9. Evangelus — i^ercebo, 
inquit, Disarium nostrum^ si tamen minutis itlis suis et roran- 
iibus responsionibus satisfaciet consulenti : hie Pontanus meminit 
poculorum Ciceronis roranfium : illuc etiam speetat Macrobius ii. 
Saturn, c. 8. p. 349. an Platonem astimas haurienda passim vina 
suasisse, et non magis inter minuta pocula jucundiorem liberalio- 
remque invitationem — non improbasse : isto capite dicta pleraque 
debet Gellio ]V. A. xv. c. 2., ubi notat Cretensem quendam su« 
Xtatis, qui Platonicum Athenis mentiebatur, crehrisfjue et ingenti' 
bus pocuiis omne ingenium ingurgitabat : in Macrobii I. 2. Sat. 
ipso initio, convirofis Lettitia minusculis pocuiis oriebaturJ" Luj^ 
Bat. 1790. p. 255,6. 

Upon the following passage I have neglected to offer a single 
observation, and Graevius and Ernesti have not any, though it has 
long exercised the pens of critics and commentators. 

De Senect. c. 20. 

Nemo me lacryntU decor et, nequefunera fletu 
Faxit. 

In the Animadvv, Crit. ad Cic. Tusc, Dispp. in the Misc. Obss. 
T. III. Vd. 1. p. 403—5. the reader will fiad toasx^ x«s«:^%^ 
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which, however, contain nothing, which is satisfactory, upon ttll 
passage. [As I have mentioned the Misc. Obss,, I will here take 
the opportunity of remarking the following Note on C. Nepos 
Miliiad. c. 8. ^ 4. in Vol. ix. T. ii. p. 201. : ^« Miia comitas : 
plane puto assentiendum Schdtto, qui hie scribit commtmitas, ut 
intelligatur siquabilitas ilia, quae se anteferebat nemini,sed reddebat 
omnibus iunnnunem:" in the XLivth page of my work on the 
words comem er<j;a Lijsandr.nm atque htimanum, I have cited 
Graevius, who says, << Meus antiquissimus et Pithoean. communem : 
nee dubito id in aliis quoque codicibus rcperiri, sed neglectum ab 
eruditis fuisse, cum tamen nihil certius sit, hanc esse Tullii 
manum." In the G a lean MS., as the reader will see by turning 
to the cm. p. the word commuueni is written at full length.] 

" Tusc. 1. 15. Xec funeia JietH faxit : Buherius e Cod. 
Leidcnsi rescribit, fiuieru Icssuniy et Junera interpretatur de mu- 
liere, qux incipiebat lessufu canere in pompa funcbri : fuiieram 
dictam esse hanc feminam, jam monuerat ad hos versus Ennu 
Scaliger in Caialeclisy et Vossius in Efi/mol. et vir doctus in 
MiscelL Obs. Brit. vol. i. p. 403." Emesti's Claris Ciceroniana. 
" Funera. apud majores dicebantur illae, ad quas funus pertinet, 
ut sororem, matrem ; nam prseficse sunt planctus principes, non 
doloris : fujieras autem dicebant^ quasi funereas ad quas pertinet 
funus : Servius in Virg. ^En. 9. 487. 



Nee tc, tua funera, mater 



Prodvxi, prcssive oculos, aut vulnera lavi : 

Epitaphium Ennii ap. Cic. de Sen, 73. c. 20. et Tusc. 1. 34. c. 15. 

it. extr. sic legendum censet Seal. Catalect. p. 283. : sed libri 

plerique tie(/ue funera Jietu faxit : etiam apud Virgilium sunt 
magna sententiarum divortia," Gesner's T/ies. Linor. Lat, «* Fu- 
nerre apud Romanos dicebantur, quae sanguine defuncto proximx 
funeris ergo lessum faciebant, et veris lacrymis funus proseque- 
hantur (nam praeficse planctus tantum, non doloris sunt principes), 
seu quae proxima ad funus consanguinitate accedebant, et ad quas 
funus ipsum pertinebat : ut sunt mater, soror, uxor, avia, socrus, 
filia, neptis, fratris et sororis filia : has Solon terminat Ivros uve^ior 
ZwVj i. e. citra fratris aut sororis nepotes, vocatque eTnxijSg/Qw^' x^Soj 
enim funus : igitur decemviri, cum leges Solonis, adjuvante inter- 
prete Hermodoro Ephesio, in Latinum converterent, tol^ liciKr^luai 
Solonis funeras appellarunt," Laurenbergius's Antiquarius. I 
would read here, not Jietum, but lessum^ if we are to understand 
funera in this sense : " Les^us," says Laurenbergius, <* qi^d 
sit (ait Cic. 1. 2. de Leg.) veteres interpretes Sex. .£lius, 
L. Acilius, non satis intelligere se dixerunt ; sed Acilius suspicari 
vestimenti genus aliquod funebris : .£lius lessum, quasi lugnhrem 
ejulationenij ut vox ipsa significat [quod eb magis judico verum 
esse, quia lex Solonis id ipsum vetat] : in xii. Tab. Molieres* 
Genas. Ni. Hadunto. Nire. Lessum. Fov-neris. Ergo. Habento : 
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Plautus Trticulento, Thetis etiam lamentando lessum fecit Jilio," 
Gesner, in his TAew, Lins^, JLat., after having cited the same 
passage of Cicero, adds : "^rgo his verbis lamentatio lugubris in 
funeribus prohibetur : lessum autem habere ea dicitur forma, qua 
ferias habere, habere coweVia, quum hera toti familise lamenta- 
tionem imperat.'* Parens, in his Lex, Plant, refers to True. 4. 2. 
V. 17., and to Meursius and Kirchmannus de Funeribus, The 
passage of Kirchmann is this : " Apud Romanos lota et uncta 
fiiisse defunctorum corpora satis jam superque demonstratum est ; 
hujus vero curam ad mulieres pertinuisse Muretus 1. 3. Var. Led. 
c, 19. probat hoc versu Ennii, 

Tarquinii corpus honafcemina lavit et unxit : 

dicebantur hae mulieres proprio nomine funera, Serv. ad JEu. 

7. : sed et apud Atlienienses sequiorem sexum mortuot 

lavisse, clarum ex Platonis Pkadoae, ubi Socrates venenum bibi- 
turus sic loquitur, doxel y^ff ?§i} /SsAtiov ehui kouo'oifj.evov frieiv to 

p. 57. Lug. Bat. 1672. Laurenbergius, with Servius, as we have 
seen, says, that the funerds were the nearest relations, and this ic 
evident from the passage of Virgil, 

Nee te, tna funera, MATER 

Produxif pressive oculosy aut mtlnera lavi, 

from which passage we also learn, that the office of washing the 
corpse was also performed by these funere ; and this observation 
is so far important, that it reconciles the account of Laurenber#> 
gius with the account of Kirchmann. 

De Amic, c. 19. 

Multos modlos salts simul edendos esse, ut amicilia munus exple* 
turn sit: " Grseci— etiam ante reliquas dapes sal, velut amiciticjc 
symbolamy hospitibus apponunt/' Alexander's Geniales Dies, 1. v. 
c. 23. where Tiraquellus refers to " Erasmus ChiL i. Cent, 6. 
c. 10. et ChiL 4. Cent, 9. c. 80." Dr. Harwood, in his New 
Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Nezv Testament, 
vol. II. p. 269. makes the following remark : ^^ I have only to 
add, that by the Ancients, salt was esteemed a sacred symbol of 
concord and friendship : to this our Saviour's directions to his 
disciples refer, who, exhorting them to cultivate mutual harmony 
and peace, and to maintain an inviolable union and affection one 
for another, saith to them, Have salt among yourselves, and peace 
one with another, Mark ix. 50. : see Wetstein in loc, who pro- 
duces many passages from the ancients, in which salt is con- 
sidered as a symbol of peace and friendship : see also Dr. Benson's 
Life of Christ, p. 712." Mr. Burder observes in his Oriental 
Customs, vol. I. p. 38. 3d edition, «< Baron Du Tott, speaking of 
one^ who was desirous of his acquaintance, says, upon his depar- 
tiire^ < he promised in a short time to return : I had already 
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attended him half way down the staircase, when stopping, aiwl 
turning briskly to one of my domestics, Ihing me diitctlyy says 
he, borne bread and salt : what he requested was brought ; when^ 
taking a little salt between tis fingers, and putting it with a 
mysterious air on a bit of bread, he eat it with a devout gravity, 
assuring me that I migfit now rely on him* (Pt. i. p. 214.) : 
among other exploits, which are recorded of Jacoub ben Laith, he 
is said to have broken into a palace, and having collected a very 
large booty, which he was on the point of carrying away, he found 
his foot kicked something, which made him stumble ; putting it 
to his mouth, the better to distinguish it, his tongue soon informed 
him it was a lump of salt ; upon this, according to the morality, or 
rather superstition, of the country, where the people considered 
salt as a symbol and pledge of hospitality, he was so toucheH, that 
he left all his booty, retiring without taking away any thing with 
him, (D'Herbelot BibL Orient, p. 466.)" 

De Senect. c. 3. 

I shall here make the following quotation from the Reviaw of 
my work, to which I have before alluded, in the Gentleman s Ma- 
gazine : " *I know not,' says Mr. B., < whether Grammarians hare 
ever observed, that ne quidewy in the sense of not even, which 
have generally, though they are a few exceptions, some word 
placed between them, is merely nee quidem ; but it certainly is 
the case :' we confess that this note staggered us a little, and 
haying paused some time in considering of it, our verdict turned 
out against Mr, B., and we are inclined to think that he is vrcongf 
although he gives us a very formidable array of quotations to 
defend his argument : 

Sudat muUum,frustraque labor at 



Ausits idenif* p. 44^, 

I could have wished that the Reviewer, to whom I am 
really indebted for some useful suggestions, as I have stated^ 
in my reply, had been so condescetiding as to present" me 
with the arguments, by which he had at length arrived at the 
conclusion, which he modestly calls an inclination to think, that 
I was in the wrong : young as I am, I am old enough to pay very' 
little regard to general assertions, even when they come from men 
of greater learning than himself. The Reviewer admits, that I 
have produced a lert/ formidable drraif of quotations to defend 
my argun,eni, which is founded upon these points — 1. That, if 
ne quidem is to be considered as one word, the c is dropped, as in 
nequicquam, which is allowed to be neither more, nor less, than 
nee quicquam — 2. That wee is often used by itself for ne quidem;, 
by the ellipse of quidem — 3. That instances maybe produced 
from the best MSS. where nee, not ne, is used with quidem (I 
have cited an example from Justin, and I now add the following 
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from Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 67. Ne deflere quidem, where 
Burer. says— Exempl. VETUS habet NEC deflere quidem; and 
where Ruhnken adds — Sunt mihi ad manum bina editionis primae 
exempla, quorum alterum jie habet, alterum NEC : I doubt not 
that, if the Latin MSS. were carefully examined,. numerous exam- 
ples might be soon collected) — 4. That my hypothesis very satis- 
factorily accounts for the origin of the phrase nee quidem, whereas 
no attempt has, as far as my reading extends, been yet made to 
account for it on the common hypothesis of ne quidem : perhaps 
this mention of it in your Journal may draw the attention of the 
philosophical inquirer into the origin of expressions to this curi- 
ous subject. What a vast field is yet open for the exercise of 
ingenuity, and of learning, upon such points, may be seen by turn- 
ing to the Review of my Publication in the British CriUc for 
April 1812. pp. 353, 4, 5, 7, 8. I would earnestly exhort the 
Student never to rest satisfied with a bare knowledge of the use of a 
phrase, but to inquire, with a spirit of philosophical curiosity, 
into the principle, on which it rests : Ikk sutil exercitationes if/genii, 
hac curricula mentis,: thus will philology and philosophy kiss 
each other : criticism will thus be no longer ranked among the 
trifling occupations of human genius \ it will thus be no longer 
condemned as the waste of human intellect. 

£. H. BARKER. 

Trin, Coll. Cam, July 1. 181«. 
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J HE purchasers of a Variorum edition may in several respects 
be compared to jurymen, who are supposed only to know what the 
occasion immediately brings before them ; and the writer of the 
preface to such an edition seems to resemble a judge, whose 
oflice it is to hold up every striking circumstance of the case, to 
exhibit a clear view of its general merits, and to assist those to 
whom he addresses himself^ in forming correct conceptions^ and 
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passing an impartial sentence. But lest we should ourselves h€ 
likened to Lord Biron,and " proclaimed for men full of comparisont 
and wounding flouts," we will not press these resemblances any 
further. Reasonable^ however, we do call it, that he, who selects 
notes from various critics, who, with various degrees of talent, 
and for various purposes of illustration, have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the same ancient author, should be expected to favor his 
readers with some intimation of his own opinions upon their com- 
parative excellences, to give a short representation of the character, 
by which they are severally distinguished •, to unfold, now and 
then, the order of their succession to each other ; to touch upon 
circumstances, if there be any, of literary, or personal hostility, and 
perspicuously, if not copiously, to lay open the principles of selec- 
tion, which may have prevailed through his own work. There is 
a medium between conciseness and prolixity, which men of sense 
are at no loss to preserve ; and he, who from false delicacy, or 
conscious incapacity, says too little, sometimes multiplies those 
difficulties, which, in point of fact, are removed by him, who says 
too much, whether he be impelled by motives of petty ostentation, 
or superfluous solicitude. 

General celebrity excites general curiosity, and by exciting it, 
makes the explanation, of which we are speaking, more necessary. 
What is distinctly known by an editor, may be known very im- 
perfectly by many readers, and before they can determine with 
propriety upon the execution of the work, they must enter fully 
into the views of the person by whom it is conducted. They 
must see the reasons which operated upon his mind in the diflFerent 
structure of diff^erent parts, and then, by examining them both 
separately, and collectively, they will understand the whole with 
precision, and with justice will approve of the correspondence 
between profession and performance, between that which raises 
expectation, and that which gratifies it, between general rules and 
their particular application. 

It is the custom of scholars, and perhaps the duty of reviewers, 
to compare the materials of a Variorum edition, with the contents 
of those learned works, from which they are extracted. But such 
toil ought not to be imposed upon the general classes of readers \ 
and indeed one great and characteristic use of such an edition, is 
to supersede the necessity of laborious and complicated inquiry, to 
collect what was before scattered, and to throw within the reach 
of many, that information, which, in the ordinary course of things, 
is accessible only to few. The superficial and tlie learned are 
alike expected to read it, and the same explanations which add to 
the knowledge of the one, tend at the same time to guide thf 
decisions of the other. 

We admit witliout reluctance, and without reserve, the discre^ 
tiomry right of an editor to reject one critic, and employ another | 
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to use the works of the same critic more or less ; to dismiss and 
recal him at will, or at will to retain him in perpetual service. 
But there are cases, where we may also insist upon the right of a 
reader, to be informed of the causes, which have produced such 
preference, and we conceive, that in stating such causes, an editor 
would meet with many valuable opportunities for showing the 
justness of his choice, the delicacy of his taste^ and the adaptation 
of his pi'evious researches to his immediate design. They who 
deny this right, are governed by rules, which are to us totally 
unknown ; and they who contend for it, will have on their side the 
general wishes of those who read, and the general practice of those 
who write. As to the exceptions which might be adduced, and 
of which we are ourselves well aware, they are not very formid- 
able, either from number or au^ority ; and the plea which t^ey 
furnish may easily be invalidated, by the examples of Grsevius, 
of Gronovius, and other illustrious scholars, whose characters 
the learned * world has long contemplated with reverence; and 
whose works have spread before inferior writers such models of 
regularity, as may be understood without difficulty, and imitated 
with advantage. 

Of the critics, whose observations are admitted into the Vari- 
orum edition of Horace, many stand in the highest class of literary 
eminence ; and upon the whole, we are convinced that they who 
have written most ably, appear most frequently. But in order to 
secure the assent of our readers tq this general position, and at the 
same time to preserve that accuracy, which, in justice to the 
editor, and to the public, we have attempted in every part of our 
observations upon this splendid work, we must descend to a more 
particular statement. 

In our former Review, which was chiefly employed on the 
catalogue, we took the liberty of remarking, that one conjecture 
of Bishop Hare, one explanation by Dr. Taylor, and one emenda- 
don by Taylor's friend, are omitted in the second volume of the 
Var. edit. That in neither volume can be found the contents of 
Wakefield's Silva Critica, Parts I. and II. nor of Markland*s 
Epistola Critica; that from the Epodes, to the erid of Horace*$ 
work, De Arte Poetica, the Observations published by Markland, 
at the end of the 7xstiS=c, are by mistake ascribed to the very 
learned Mr. Bowyer; and that from Waddelus, who in thirty-one 
places might have furnished interpretations, or conjectural readings, 
for the second volume, only one emendation is produced, videlicet, 
on verse 112 of the 18th Epist. lib. 1. Now we leave it with our 
readers to decide on the comparative merits of the criticisms which 
are, and of those which are not, inserted from Waddelus. But we 
are confident that they will not blame our fidelity, in vindicating 
Markland*§ claims to Markland's observation^ ; and we trust, thai 
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they will be disposed to praise our industry, in communicating 
from Hare, Taylor, Wakefield,* and Markland, those materials, 
which, it would have given us great pleasure to see in the Variorum 
edition, and which, from their intrinsic worth, are intitled to the 
notice of scholars. 

After careful inquiry, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
the fate of several other critics is not only various, but to us, more 
than once inexplicable. Some, like the ayysXoi, or the e^ayyeXoiy 
in tlie ancient drama, come forward, tell their tale, depart, Mid 
return no more. Others, like the leading Dramatis Personse, 
appear and disappear, as occasion may seem to require. A third 
class, like the chorus, when t^ey have once taken their station, 
preserve it to the close. Something like this, in an uncommon 
manner^ and to a degree uncommon,, may be done with tke 
distinct knowledge and deliberate choice of an editor. But 
wheresoever it is done, we could wish to have been previously 
informed of peculiarities, which, however Irregular in appearance, 
tnai/ in reality be quite judicious. 

The names of Desprez, Sanadon, Dacier, Muretus, Bond, and 
Pulman, as subjoined to tkei?- respective notes, do not occur again 
after a few first odes of the first book. Barnes's Homer is quoted 
once on the second Ode of the same book, and no more. The 
notes of Rutgersius do not appear beyond the same book. Zeunius 
is for the first time introduced in the first Ode of the second 
book, and is used, moref or less, to the conclusion of the second 
volume. The notes of Lambin, Cruquius, and Torrentius, are 
employed in the- first and second books of the Odes. No traces, 
are to be found of them in the third book. But in the fourth, 
they re-appear, and do not again vanish in the succeeding parts of 
Horace. Baxter, Gesner, Cunningham, and Bentley, are happily 
found through the whole work. The same, probably, may be said 
of Linnaeus, from whom we learn, among other particulars, that 
palma, the third text word in the second line of page 2. vol. i. 
means Phoenix Dactylifera ; and that Hirudo, the last text word, 
in the last line of the last page of vol. ii. means Hirudo Medici- 
nalis. The Venusinx Lectiones of Klotzius are very properly 
employed through the Odes, and, so far as they could be, in other 
parts of Horace. From Janus, copious extracts are made through 
the four first books of the Odes, and his edition, it is well known, 
extends no further, Markland's conjectures, subjoined to the 
quarto edition of the Supplices Mulieres, and Wakefield's Obser- 



' KnoMring that Mr. W. does not use accents in his Silva Critica, in bis 
Translation of St. Matthew, and many other of his learned writings, we, in our 
Review for February, excepted him from those who used them. But, on con- 
sulting his Observations, we find accents used there, though not in any passage 
quoted by the correctors of the Var. Edit, of Horace. 
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vations, published in 1776, are turned to a very good account. 
Waddelus is seen about eight times in the first volume, and once 
in the second. > A few detached remarks/ from Bos., Toup, 
Schrader, Mr. Gray, and the Adventurer, occur in the first 
volume of the Var. Edit, and in the second, we find a note from 
Dr.'Warton's Essay on Pope, vol. ii. where the Doctor had in 
view the Epigram of Philodemus in Reiske's Anthologia. 

To these we may add two original and very unimportant expla- 
nations, communicated to the editor, on the first and second Odes 
of the first book j one statement, accompanied with disapproba- 
tion, of Mr. Wakefield's interpretation of the word grave^ in 
Ode II. lib. 1.; one alteration in a line of Ennius, quoted by 
Baxter, on line 1 1 . of Epode xvii. ; and one very disputable . 
change of punctuation on line 4. Ode xxxvii. of the first book^ 
which may or may not be seen in any of the printed editions, and 
was from memory imparted to Mri Homer, by a person who had 
no claim to the merit of proposing it. Of the infqrmation derived 
from Taylor's Civil Law, and Hare's Epistola Cfritica, which are 
mentioned in the catalogue, and from a book of the latter, called 
" Scripture vindicated," which is not mentioned in the catalogue^ 
but referred to in the notes^ we have already spoken. It remains 
for us 10 express our firm conviction, that the value of the Var. 
edit. i5 considerably increased by the readings which Dr. Combe 
has produced from six manuscripts in the British Museum. 

In regard to Muretus, Rutgersius, Desprez, Sanadon, Dacier, 
Bond, Pulman, and Schradef, we would be understood to have 
spoken of the notes^ which are immediately and expressly taken 
from their respective writings, and inserted in the Var. edit. 5 for 
we find the names of most or all of them occasionally and concisely 
' mentioned, either in the W. LL. of the work before us, or in 
notes selected for that work from other writer, and especially in the 
notes of Janus and Bentley. 

Here we think it incumbent upon us to notice a few circum- 
stances with respect to Janus.- In pag. 93 and 94, of the Biblio- 
theca Critica, Part iv. the learned and acute Mr. Wagner has 
written several strictures upon Janus, some of which we shall 
enumerate. Janus, on v. 32. Od. 11. lib. 1. seems to say, that 
Horace drew his imagery from Quintus Calaber, quod puero vix 
ignoscendum, says Wagner. The age of this writer is not dis- 
tinctly known, though it is highly probable that he lived long after 
Horace. Vixisse eum Seculo quinto post Christum natum Rhodo* 
manus ex stylo satis probabiliter colligit — Vid. Prefat. Pauw. ad 

' All these ir>tes, and those which follow, in our Kuview, down to the trans- 
position of a stop, which we have noticed in Ode xxxvii. lib. 1. together with 
two notes in page aS8. verse 1. are signed £ditor. Two notes on Ode 1. firom 
Hare, have the same signature. 
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Quint. Cal. Saxius, in his Onomasticon literarium, p. 21. rol. ii. 
places Calaber among the carminum scrip tores qui ad tempora 
Principatus Anastasii Aug. referri possunt, and of course brings 
him down to the sixth century. The Oxford editor of Aristotle's 
Poetics, in duodecimo, supposes the work ascribed to Quintu5 
Calaber, to be the little Iliad, and upon this hypothesis, to which 
few of our readers, we believe, will assent, the lines of Calaber. 
might be known to Horace. Imaginem hanc, are the words of 
Wagner, ductam esse ait (Janus.) e. Q. Calabro*, and, with 
Wagner, we think that a strange error has been cfommitted in 
chronology, which, however, for our own parts, we are disposed 
to forgive, on account of the high respect we feel for Janus. We 
are told that Janus complains of an error in the press, though whh 
what justice we cannot determine. Klotzius quotes the same 
lines, and properly says, compara cum his apud Q. Calabrum, lib. 
S. V. 71. KuTTpig 6V(TTe(poivog. x. t. X. Vid. p. 13. vol. I. Var. edit. 

Upon Ode m. lib. i. v. 9. Janus ascribes to Marcilius some 
lines, which, as Wagner says, really were written by Pindar, and 
we add, that they are quoted by Plutarch, in the work de tarda 
Dei vindicta, and may be found, p. 494?. in the Oxford edition of 
Pindar. Janus, upon Ode xiv. lib. ii, v. 26. mentions Toup's 
reading of supeirbis for superbum, but omits the line which Toup 
had produced from Ion of Chios, to illustrate that reading. In 
Ode I. lib. 1. Janus explains Sunt quos juvat, by elcriv ov$ ripvETM. 
But Wagner substitutes rg^s*. In stanza the 1st. Ode ii. lib. 1. 
Dira joined with grando is explained by Janus, Qeoxo^^To;, for 
which Wagiler proposes SerjKocTog, On stanza the 11th. of the 
same Ode, patiens vocari Csesaris ultor, Janus writes viro<i>egcov 
xotXeia-Oui Kui<rapog Ix^ixi^tij.c ; but according to Wagner's opinion, 
rXoig is more proper than wroti^u^Vf and rifji^oopog than kytdty.YjTvig. In 
Ode IV. lib. 1. Janus explains choros ducit, hj ^opovg aoTuvsi, and 
Wagner exclaims, augeantur Lexica hac nova loquendi formula. 
In Ode XVI. stanza 3. Deterret is improperly explained by ^ra^a- 
wX>jV(reiy, which literally signifies pcrperam pulsare et ferire, ut 
mali Citharoedi dicuntur ^apaTrAijTTsiv, cum inconcinne citharam 
pulsant, and is metaphorically applied to persons who are mente 
perculsi et attoniti ; vid. Constantini Lexicon. On Ode xi. lib. 2. 
Janus explains deviunij joined with scortum, by xaraxAsiTTOf, a 
word, which, in the fragments of Callimachus, is used de Virgine, 
and which Janus, says W. infeliciter transtulit ad scortum. In 
Ode XIX. lib. 2. Janus explains pervicacesy by a-KXYipotit^svcucf a 
word^ says Wagner, which occurs in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and which was familiar to the Judai GrcecissanteSy but not 
to the Veteres Grseci, whom Horace read. We assent to the 
justness of Mr. Wagner's criticisms, and we have detailed them 
for the benefit of those purchasers of the Var. Edit, who may not 
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liave in their possession, or within their reach, the Bibliotheca 
Critica, from which they are taken. Our motive for adverting to 
them, is to state, that through the good fortune, or good sense, of 
those who were concerned in the Var. Edit, of Horace, only one 
of the foregoing passages, to which Wagner objects, is found m 
that edition, and occurs there p. 212. vol. i. in Var.Lect. taken 
from Janus." 



■ Tlie length to which the Review of Horace has been already extended, com- 
pek us to omit many observations of our o'.vn, upon the sense and the readings of 
controverted passages, upon peculiarities in the style of tlieEpodes, not hitherto, 
we believe, remarked, and upon the authenticity of two lines in the work de Arte 
"SPoetica, which we should not have presiuned to call in question^ if our doubti 
had not been founded upon numerous, and, we tiiiuk, weighty reasons. Vf% 
cannot, however, refuse ourselves the satisfaction of laying before our readers an 
interpretatfon of a passage in Jerome, which occurred to us as we were going 
through the notes upon Horace, and the pi*aise of which is due to the ver}' saga- 
cious and learned oVJr. Oraches, late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. In 
page 2a5 of the Var. edit. vol. i. are these words, Sanctus Hieronymus scribit 
se duos Scotos (h. e. Hibernos) in Gallia vidisse humano cadavere vescentes. 
The passage which tlie writer of this note, probably, had in view, runs, w€ 
believe, thus : Cum ipse adolescenlulus in Gkillia viderim Attacottos gentem 
Britannicam humaiiis vesci carnibus ; et cum per silvas porcorum greges, et 
armcntorum, pecudumque reperiant, pastorum nates et famiinarum papillas soXQve. 
abscindere^ et has solas ciborum delicias arbitrari. 

Mr. Gibbon falls into a great error about this passage : he writes thus, " When 
they hunted thQ woods for prey, it is said that they attacked the shepherd rather 
than his flock ; and that they curiously selected the most delicate and brawny 
parts both of males and females, which they prepared for their horrid repasts^ 
Vol. II, p. 531.'* Now Mr. Gaches, suo niarte, and without consulting Jerome' 
conjectured that pastorum nates et foeminarum papilla^, were used by Jerome, 
not of human beings, but of the porcorum et armentonim pecudumque greges, 
ivhicti the Attacotti found in the woods ; and upon examining the context in 
Jerome, we arc convinced tliat his conjecture is just, as well as ingenious* 
The general proposition which Jerome lays down is this, Quis i^noret unara* 
quamque gentem non communi lege naturae, sed iis quorum apud se copia est, 
▼esci solitam. .If our readers will be pleased to look at the illustrations of this 
position, in Chapter vi. Book ii. adversus Jovinianum, they will probably accede 
to the opinion of Mr. Gaches, when they find that Jerome mentions incidentallif 
the eating of human flesh, and that he was led by his subject more immediately 
to speak of the food which was found in ahundeaice, by tlie Attacotti, in uncut* 
tivatcd forests. 

Camden cites this passage from Jerome, but as his book was written originally 
in Latin, we cannot decide what sense he aflUxed to the words. The old trans- 
lator of Camden, Philenmn Holland, renders them according to the sefise giveft 
by Mr. Gibbon ; baton turning to page 99. of Mr. Cough's translation, we were 
•urprised and pleased to And that his opinion coincides with that of Mr. Gaches, 
iui4 we are happy to praise the sagacity of both. Now Mr. Gough's CamdeB 
was published in 1789 ; but we understand the conjecture of Mr. Gaches to have 
been made not long after the appearance of Mr. Gibbon's second volume ia 
1781. It is tlierefore clear that his conjecture was original, and doubtless Mr. 
Goughalso wab indebted to his own penetration only, for an opinion, which he, 
like every other scholar, would be glad to have confirmed by such authority act 
that of Mr. Gaches. 

We have not Mr. Colman's book ; but if our memory does not deceive lu^ he. 
lays a strong and a proper stress upon the transition which Horace makes in line 
266. to O major juvenum. Now the tbllowiug note, which we extract from the 
407th page, vol. v. of the Miscellaneae Observationes, published at Amsterdam^ 
17^9 nay ijidvc« our readers to imagine th^t Horace had a particular view to 
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The preface writer of the V^r. Edit, informs us that in those 
parts of Horace's works^ to which the labors of Janus were not 
extended, he has endeavoured to lessen this defect, by choosing 
the best and most useful notes of other interpreters. Accordingly, 
we find that, from Torrentius, Lambin, Cruquius, and perhaps 
Zeunius, larger selections seem to have been made in the Epodes^ 
the Carmen Seculare, the Satires, and the Epistles, than in the 
Odes, and this is a fact which deserves notice and commendation. 
TLlhe art of poetry is enriched by large quotations from Nannius, 
and from Jason de Nores, the whole of whose very scarce and 
excellent work, might have been inserted, we think, without any 
great injury to the credit of the Var. Edit. Bishop Hurd, whose 
criticisms upon many particular passages are justly admired by 
those who may not agree with him in his general view of Horace's 
design, is quoted four or five times on the Book de Arte Poetica, 
and once on the Epistle to Augustus. Thus have we endea« 
voured to give a faitiiful account of the multifarious matter con*^ 
tained in the Var. Edit, we hope to have been guilty of no 
material error or omission, and we believe that the most captious 
Critic will hardly accuse us of having ventured upon one unfounded 
objection, or one ungracious reproach. 

Let us, however, hope to be excused for expressing at least bur 
well-founded wishes, that, in the absence of Janus, a little more 
use^ had in the ' second volume of the Var. Edit, been now and 
then .made of some of the critics, whose notes disappear after the 
First Book of the Odes. From Dacier, we parted without much 
regret : but when Janus was no longer at hand, we think that as 
a poet of antiquity is said to have extracted ex Enni stercore 
gemmas, so a modem editor might here and there have gleaned 
valuable matter from Sanadon, Rutgersius, 8cc. for the notes of 
the second volume ; and in this opinion we are the more confirmed^ 
because the Satires and Epistles of Horace, are often involved in 
obscurities, which, however they may escape the attention of 
superficial readers, are known and confessed by accurate scholars. 
The quick feeling, and the explicit acknowledgment of difiiculties, 
in an ancient writer, may be considered as a most sure, as well 



the poetical labors of the elder son of Piso, even in an earlier part of the work. 
We wiU produce the whole passage. 

Art. Poet. V. It8. — ^ ^Tuque 

Rectius lUacum carmen duducis in actus. 

Plerique sic intelligi volunt, quasi scriptura sit, deduces, ct omnibns dictnm 
Poetis, qui operam locaut Theatro. At Melius aliqnid offerebat vetus Scholiastes, 
in vers. 316. Scripsit enim, inquit, PUo, Tragcedias, Eum opinor, cum banc 
Horatins F.pistolam componeret in Iliade tragoedia fuisse occupatnm. Qnhi 
ratio apparetj cur de tragoedia longe plura hie lunt, quam de aliis operibut 
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as most honorable criterion, not only of the ingenuousness, but of 
the judgment, for which a critic can deserve our respect and con- 
fidence. Hactenus de Horatio, says Markland, in his Explica- 
tiones, p. 261. in qnoauctore post omnia quae in eum scripta vidi, 
innumera sunt, quse non intelligo. In toto opere vix una est ode, 
sermo, vel epistola in quibus hoc non sentio, dum lego. We 
applaud the spirit of this concession, without acceding to the strict 
letter of it. But after repeated and diligent perusals of the 
writings of Horace, we know- where the greatest embarrassments 
are experienced, and where the most urgent necessity exists for 
every kind and every degree of aid in removing or alleviating 
them. 

We formerly read with much pleasure Mr. Colman's transla- 
tion of the Book de Arte Poetica, and from some of his notes we 
derived very useful information. This work had been mentioned 
to Mr. Homer, and we are inclined to believe that he would not 
have refused to notice at least two transpositions, which Mr. 
Colman proposed.' It is not in our power to decide whether 
.these transpositions were known to the surviving editor, or dis- 
approved by him, and therefore omitted ; possible it is that he 
thought of Colman, as Gesner thought of Daniel Heinsius, upon a 
similar occasion; «* Danielis Heinsii transpositionibus * aequo nos 
animo carere posse arbitrabar." See Gesner's note upon line 79. 
de Arte Poetica. 

• ■■ ' ■ II ■ ^11 ■ 1 ■ i I ■ ■ * ■■■* 

' Mr. Colman would carry back lines Sll and tVi, Indoctns quid enim .sape« 
ret, &c. and insert them immediately after the 207th line, £t frugi castusque. 
He thinks, also, that much embarrassment would be removed J)y taking the lines 
beginning at ver. 251. Verum ubi pluranitent, &c. down to line 274. ending with 
non concessere columnar, from the order in which they now stand, and putting 
them after the 384th line, ending with vitioque remotus ab omni. 

* Thongh, like Gesner, we disapprove of Ucinsius's transpositions, we beg 
leave to lay before our readers the text of Horace, in the order which Heinsius 
recommeods, and which they may easily compai*e with that of other editions. 

Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit aqtor, 
Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 
Idusa dedit fidibus Divos puerosque Deorum, 
£t pugii.em victorem et equum'certamiue primami 
£t juvenum coras et libera vina referre. 
Archilochum proprio rabito armavit lambo. 
Hunc socci capere pedem, grandesque cothurni, 
Alteniis aptum sermonibus, et popniares 
Vlncentem strepitus, et natura rebus agendis. 
Veisibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope socco 
Bignis canninibus, nairari coena Thyestae^. 
Singula quseque locQm teneant sortita decenter. 
Descript^ servare vices operumque colores. 
Cur ego si nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor? 
Cur nescire pudens prave quam discere malo P 
Interdam tamen. 6ce. 

'Heinsius seems to have great confidence in the propriety of the three foregoing 
transpositions, and assigns his reasons for ihaking them in page 128. of hib 
Notes upon Horace, published at Leyden, 16%9n and often mjbjoined to his 
celebrated work 4e Satyra Horatiana. 



$8S Notice of 

Great commendation is due to the industry and fidelity of thtf 
Variorum editors, in their collation of the first edition of Horace, 
preserved in the King's Hbrary. The fauhs of that edition are 
stated by Gesner, in his Prsesidia, and in. his note upon line 140, 
of the Second Epistle of the Second Book of Horace. They 
prove, in his opinion, that the edition was formed only from one 
manuscript, which the printers implicitly followed : and from thit 
singular circumstance he judiciously infers that the good readings^ 
which occur in it may be depended upon as proceeding ab anticpia 
codice, non ab ingenio correctoris. He pronounces the exemplum 
of that edition, with which he had been furnished by a friend, 
libro cuivis manuscripto facile comparandum, and by these. words, 
we understand, 7iofy as we erroneously stated in our First Review 
of the Variorum Horace, that " he prefers it to every manu-^ 
script," but, as we now state, that he puts it upon an equal foot- 
ing of credit with any manuscript. Such, upon re-consideration, 
seems to us the sense of Gesner's words, and in regard to the 
faults, which are justly imputed to it as an edition, they do not 
shake the opinion which we conceive Gesner to have entertained 
and expressed of it as a mere manuscript. The propriety of this 
distinction will be obvious to every reader, who considers the 
difierence between the contents of single manuscripts, and the 
contents of editions, which are usually formed from more manu- 
scripts than one, and into the text of which conjectures are some- 
times admitted, after they have long stood the test of examination^ 
and have been'generally approved by scholars. 

It was not without solid reasons, that we, in our first Review, 
lamented the omission of Gesner's Prsesidia, in the Var. Edit, ami 
for our own justification we shall how bring forward one of those 
reasons. . On Ode vii. v. 1 5. Book the 1 st, are these words in 
Gesner's edition : Hie novae Odae initum Zarot. Now a reader, 
who has met with the Praesidia, in that edition, would immediately 
know that these words refer to the Editio princeps of Horace. 
The same words occur on the same line in the Var. Edit. But in 
the Var. Edit, we have 7iot been prepared for saying that the 
edition of Zarotus, and the Editio princeps are the same, and 
therefore a reader of the Var. Edit, only, would look in vain to 
the catalogue, when he is desirous of knowing what the word 
Zarot means. This diificulty will not be removed, even. when he 
has advanced so far as the 140th line of the Second Epistle of the 
Second Book, for Gesner there says, pulcherrimam sententiam 
parit lectio Zaroti, but without telling his readers again what he 
had told them befo7'e in the Praesidia, that by a conjecture of 
Mattaire, the first edition of Horace is ascribed Antonio Zaroto 
Parmensi et Mediolano. Our readers, however, when they meet 
the name of Zarotus in the Var. £dit« will no^ see that it is equi« 
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valent to the words Editio Princeps, and surely they will not 
blame us for this attempt to give the information, which might 
yith ease and with propriety have been communicated from ano- 
ther quarter. 

The introduction of Bentley's notes highly enhances the value 
of the Var. Edit, and does honor to the judgment of those by 
whom it was conducted. Through the Odes, through the Epodes, 
through the Carmen Seculare, through the Satires, through the 
Epistles, and the work de Arte Poetica, the scenery wears to our 
view a bright and cheerful appearance, from the irradiations of 
Bentley's genius. Perhaps, in the first volume of the Var. Edit, 
we recognise many clear vestiges of a regular and systematic 
selection, which aimed at. the production of such passages as 
might display to advantage the sagacity of Bentley, in the esta- 
blishment of general canons, and the emendation of particular 
words. — Of such as are discussed most frequently in the conver- 
sation or the writings of learned m*n, and of such, we venture to 
add, as have furnished his immerous and fierce antagonists with 
the most favorable occasions of confuting him, and contributing 
by their remarks to the public stores of useful criticism. In the 
second volume, also, we meet with Bentley often, and in various 
• instances, too, where a scholar would be glad to meet with him. 
How far, indeed, he might with propriety have been introduced 
upon other passages, where ye looked for him, and looked in vain, 
is a question upon which we have employed the most accurate 
examination, and formed the most decided opinion. But reasons 
of delicacy will not permit us either to announce that opinion 
in broad and strong generalities, or to support it by pertinent and 
minute detail. 

From the perusal of Bentley we now rise, and upon former 
occasions too we have risen, as from a ccena dubia, where the 
keenest or most fastidious appetite may find gratification in a pro- 
fusion of various and exquisite viands, which not only please the 
t^ste, but invigorate the constitution. We leave him, as we often 
have left him before, with renewed and increased conviction, that 
amidst all his blunders and refinements, aU his frivolous cavils 
and hardy conjectures, all his sacrifices of taste to acuteness, 
and all his rovings from poetry to prose, still he is the first Critic, 
whom a true scholar would wish to consult in adjusting the' text 
of Horace. Yes, the memory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed 
over the attacks of his enemies, and his mistakes are found to be 
light in the balance, when weighed against his numerous, his 
Bplendid, and matchless discoveries. He has not much to fear, 
even from such rivals in literary fame as Cunningham, Baxter, and 
Dawes. He deserved to obtain, and he has obtained, the honor- 
able, suffirages of kindred spirits, a Lennep, si Ruhnken, a Hemster- 

V0L.VI. No. XII. E 
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huisy and a Porson. In fine, he was one of those rare and exalted 
personages, who, whether right or wrong in detached instances^ 
always excite attention and reward it — always inform where 
they do not convince — always send away their readers with 
enlarged knowledge — ^with animated curiosity, and with whole- 
some exercise to those general habits of thinking, which enable 
them, upon maturer reflection, and after more extensive 
inquiry, to discern and avoid the errors of their illustrious guides. 
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1 HE next specimen on the list is an ode from Anwaree. 

:* How can I pass through this life without thee ? how can I coont 
my days and nights without thee ?-^With blood dropping from my 
eyes have I besmeared my vest : alas ! Sorrow has deeply inflicted its 
wounds within my liver. It is thy blest lot, to receive delights tq>on 
delights: but ah ! what do I from thee but misery and distraction? 

It was an infatuation : from favoring heaven I received it ; lest 

my soul should forsake me through the pangs of my love.' 

It is evident, that in^most of these odes several beets have been 
omitted, on which account the sense appears unconnected : indeed 
neither this nor the following can be called a ghazal, as in each som^ 
distichs are deficient : and in ail, an attempt has been made to study 
the duties of a translator, viz. to give the signification, of the originsH 
without introducing idiomatic peculiarities. 

Froin Sunaee 

Sjnjloj f^^S) >r wj^ uwfj AS) lejjt? 
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j^^ ^k ^yi *^ vi^J u>^ 
\jiiJiaS ^\Si^ odX& Cy^jy^i^^ 

l^x^Li^A l:^U^ «x»ju y**^ J^^ 

* One day, ivhen I detained thee from his view, I marked the garment 
of his soul rent in pieces. But when the two martyrs met, and beheld 
each other, he eyed thee as if thou wert the sun from head to foot. 
Again, O Sunaee, he longs for the presence of his beloved : — ah ! 
never before were two such lovers in this world !* 

The third person would probably be preferable to the second in the 
second beet, on account of the latter hemistich. 

From Khaquanee. 

^^ '^^^ C^l^ ^j 

yU J ^U yi^ J^ ^lii U 

v'>i ^ *^y tf^ *^"' j^ 



^LJii ^Tjl ^ISU >ji 
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* Thy charms ensnaring like a bended Springe were Heaven, into 
«?hich flew the whole world, which adores thee. The servile ear-ring 
bespeaking thy woe martyred my mind ; the complaint, that murmured 
on thy lip, murdered my sonl. Thy ringlets led astray even the deceiv- 
ing angel Sheetan (Satan — Eblis) thy face captivated the proud Sul- 
tauns of kingdoms. The love of thee brought to view the day of the 
resurrection: the trials of it unperceived worked' out salvation. Whilst 
travelling on the road of affliction, whenever I stood before thy cheek, 
my heart became cheerful as the arghuan. • Those two ringlets are 
chains^ which reach to Heaven : do they not then imply tte reverence 
due to the head, that bears them 1 From which time the world has 
'once ' more been deserted : because there are on earth chains that 
reach to Heaven. What? though thy servile ear-ring be deemed a' 
disgrace, how gladly for those tresses, would the seal-ring of Solomon 
pay thy ransom ! The sweet beverage of Kawsar* flows intoxicating 
on thy lip, and Khaquanee bears the scars of its Are within his heart. 
Thou art his Keblah, ^ his presiding star, his theme, his model, his 
jewel, the Ocean of his Eloquence : thou. art the refuge of the people, 
the revelation of the Imaum, the fortress of delight, thou art the Quad- 
hee that provides for the King, nay the very image of the Sultaun. 
Throughout the Whole world have I gone with my lute, bound by love 
to thee, body and soul.' —A ring in the ear was at Rome, as well 

«s in the East, a badge of slavery : and the ^^ (^^^ was two cabalisti- 

cal triangles interbraced, by which Solomon was fabled to have wrought 

. bis miracles : .|»Jl^ however is an Arabic word, which is never used 



\\y this sense, excepting when applied to a ^"* j^^ *^ or some great per- 
sonage as Muhhamed, from whence its contrast with j!:^So ^aJl^ will 

appear the stronger. The Persian word j^ may be used in a some* 
what similar sense ; and Khosroo in a beautiful ghazal represents the 
reception of the Prophets j^JUl as of no trivial importance in Para- 
dise. The arghuan alluded to in this quaseedah is a tree with red 

— .^ • • .— -.-^^__«^.«.^ 

^ The flood is here alluded to. 
* Literally the Constellation lawza : lawza is Gemini ; Aljawza Orion. 
3 A river of J^aradise flowing with nectar. 
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friiit and flow.ers of uncommon beauty : thus Ferdoosee ia his Sh^h- 
nameh makes mention of it/ 

* His cheeks are red like the arghuan, young and sprightly are his 
years ; gnd his ^ood fortune in its blooiu/ — • 

From Jamee. 




UuLc oJJ Cob AAi^^ ^1 
tilO ^l:^ J OoOsj (yUJ cJ^ j 



orir^ 



• • !•• 




^•^ (y^y^J' 




c^L^J v^\(^ ^-^bJ 

* Dost thou not remember thy trusty old friends ?^^h ! blessed be 
that thy practice ! Attend not to each man's complaint ; — much rather 
give us reason to complain of thee. Why should our riches become 
a shackle to us 1 both in this world and the next let us live free/ and 
men of distinction. It may be, that they will call thee an angelj 
reply then, that the benevolence of so good a Being ^lls not ^ to the 
lot of mortal man. Did heart-scorching love at any. time find plea- 
sure 1 alas ! its votaries perceived not its scars, but surrendered their 
souls. The soul of Parweez (Khosroo Parweez) found no more extasy 
in the blandishments of Sheereen^ than Ferhad. Yet Jamee is that 
constant bird of the bower, which has been qangbt in the springe of 
sorrow and of woe/ ^The loves of Khosroo, Sheereen, and 
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Ferhad have been too often noticed to require recapitulation. A bird 
ia a fevorite simile with an Oriental poet, as well as the rose and die 

cypreiss, with the former of which the^yJb or large fighting nightingale 

is elegantly fabled to be in love, with the latter the^jSJ, which word 
is used in the Persian Pentateuch to express the pheasant. Another 

famous bird is the c^L«^ Huma or Humaee, which is always on the 

wing, and causes each head over which it flies in process of time to 
wear a crown ; but what particular species is intended is uncertain, 
for at one time it refers to the Phoenix, at another to the bird of Para- 
dise &c. The ij*Ji\i or tyjSS which both Turks and Persians also 
call QM^ j-^y ^°^ ^^ which a particular account has been given 



in the Oriental Collections, approaches the nearest to that rara avis : 
for it has 50 orifices in its bill, which ar^ continued to its tail, and 
after having existed 1000 years builds its own funeral pile, which it 
lights by flapping its wings, during which operation it sings most har- 
moniously through these several pipes, and after it b consumed, a young 

one arises from its ashes. The similarity of kvkvos and ^jmjjS in sound, 

and singing before death may strike many :. that kvkvos was derived 
from it is improbable, but it is possible, this Eastern fable being, as can 
be proved,. known to the classic ^eriters, that from the correspondence 
of sound they attributed this property to their kvkvos or cycnus : 
kikih in Sanskrita signifies the blue jay, and their most favorite bird 
' kokilah the cuckoo : Ferdoosee thus writes in the Sh^-nameh ; 






* Filled with his heat the Kergus is caught on fire, and the earth from 
his breast beneath him flames. The (Jilc or p, y^j^^vihich they by way of 

epithet call Jo^jwm seerang or thirty-coloied is alluded to in Hhafezz 

&c. and a particular account of it may be found in the Sh^h-nameh, 
especially at the birth of the famous Rustam. 

Cambiidge, June 1812. D. G. WAIT. 



ILLUSTRATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

*^ VVe beheld two women grinding at a mill, in a 
manner most forcibly illustrating the saying of our Saviour, * in 

* Dr. Wilkins translates kokilah < the nigfatiogale.' 
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the account given of the ancient hand-mills of the Island of 
Cyprus. They were preparing *flour to make our bread, as it is 
s^ways customary in the country, when strangers atrive. The 
two women, seated upon the ground, opppsite tp each other, held 
between them two round flat stones, such as are seen in Lapland, 
and such as in Scotland are called querns. This is also the mode 
of grinding com in the villages of Cyprus. In the centre of the 
upper stone, was a cavity for pouring in the com ; and by the 
side of this, an upright wooden handle, for moving the stone. As 
the operation began, one of the women, with her right hand, 
pushed this handle to the woman opposite, who again sent it to 
her companion, — thus communicating a rotatory and rapid 
motion to the upper stone j their left hands being all the while 
employed in supplying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and flour 
escaped from the sides of the machine." 

Dr. Clarke s Travels ^ 2d Vol.— p. 4^8, 9. 



Notes on Fart of the POEM of FESTUS JTIENUS; who 
extracted the Substance of it, as he' himself admits^ from a 
Punic Voyage to Cadiz, to the River Loire, to the Scylletf, 
or Scilly, islnnds, to Cornwall, to Ireland, and to Albioni 
a Voyage performed by Himilco, the celebrated Carthaginian 
Admiral* 



NO. IV. 



I 



V. 112. Propinqua [i. e. Jcrni] rursus insula Albionam patet. 



HAVE already written a note on this line in the Class. Journ. No. v. 
p. 176. Strabo, in the fourth Book, and at the 201st page, has 
transniitted to us a description similar to this line, and happily explains 
the above passage in Mela : " Near to Britain lie many small, and one 
large, island, extending towards the north, but parallel to Britain : 
it is more considerable in length than in breadth : its natives are wilder 
than the Britons ; they are cannibals, and at the same time devourers of 
herbs and vegetables : they. deem it' honorable to EAT the corpses 
of their parents, and publicly to lie, not merely with many females, but 
with their mothers and sisters : to feed on hunian flesh is, indeed^ a 
custom of the Scythians." 

I feel no necessity to copy the map and the description of Ireland 

drawn by Ptolemy, because it has been so ably explained by the late 

English translator of the '* Itinerary written by Richard, the Monk of 

Cirencester, A.D. 1399." 

V. 113. Tartessiisque in tenninos ^strymnidum 

V. 114. Negotiandi mo8 erat ; Carthaginis 

V. 115. Etiam coloni et volgns, inter Herculis 

V. 116. As^tans colomnas, hsc adibant sequora 

v. 117. Qiiise Himilco Pcenus mensibus vix quatuor, 

V. 118. Ut ipse semet rem proba^se retolit 

V. 119. Eoavigantem, posse traosmitti adserit. 

These lines, and thirteen others commeni;ing at v. 130, prove that 

Avienus copied Himilco. 



/ 
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V. 120. H}c nulla late flal^ propellnnt ratem, 
V. 121. Hie segnis hum6r seqaoris pigri stupet. 

Tacitus observes in The Manners of the Germans : "At the further 
extremity beyond the Suiones there is another sea, whose sluggish 
waters seem to be in a state of stagnation : by this lazy element the 
globe is said to be encircled/' And in the Life of Agricola he remarks : 
** The sea in those parts is said to be in a sluggish mass of stagnated 
water, hardly yielding to the stroke of the oar, and never agitated by 
winds and tempests : the natural cause may be, that high land^ and 
mountains, which occasion commotions in the air, are deficient in 
these regions ; not to mention that such a prodigious body of water, in 
a vast and boundless ocean, is heaved and impelled with difficulty." 

Strabo, in the second Book, and at the 1 04th page, objects to the 
following description drawn by Pytheas, — who " had asserted, that 
near Thule it was neither completely land, nor water, • nor air„ but a 
mixture of the three, similar to the inert iish, the marine pulmo, in 
which the earthy and watery particles remained suspended ; that thift 
mass was the connecting link of the universe, that it was neither ac- 
cessible on foot, nor in a ship ; that he had seen the figure of the 
pnlmo, but that he reported the other facts upon authority. At Thule , 
[which is supposed by Edmondson, in his View of the Zetland Islands, 
to be tlie modern Toula, or some part of the mainland of Zetland J the 
milder fruits and the tenderer animals are, he adds in the last page of 
the fourth Book, few in number, the sky and the light of the sun are 
not clear, the heat of mid-day is trivial, and were not the com depo- 
sited in houses and under sheds, it would be spoiled by the incessant 
rains/' How true is the latter delineation of Shetland and the Ork- 
neys ! How invariable is nature! Plutarch, in his Treatise Ih Facie ' 
in Orbe Lume, says : " Ogygia lies directly west of Britain, at the 
distance of about five days' sail ; and above it are three other islands, 
equally distant from Ogygia, and from each other, in one of which 
the barbarians supposed Saturn to have been confined by Jupiter : these 
three islands lie near a large continent, but Ogygia is more remote 
from it : the continent itself recedes in tlie shape of a circle, and thus 
^rms an immense bay." Plutarch further adds, that " in these three 
islands the sun sets only for a single hour in the space of 30 days^ 
Camden and OTlaherty suppose Ogygia to be Ireland, Mr. Faber, 
in his Dissertation on the Cabiri, (vol. ii. p. 404.) supposes Ogygia to 
be Ireland, and the three islands, Iceland, Spitzbergen, mid Nova 
Zembla, Dionysius Periegetes, c. ii. v. 30. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, records, 
that " The North Sea is named the Ocean of Boreas ; others term it 
the Frozen and Chronian Sea ; while by others it is denominated the 
* Dead Sea,' from the faintness of the sunbeams ; the sun moves slowly 
and shines only for a few hours upon that ocean, and is always over" 
shadowed with clouds/' Pliny, 1. iv. § 27. adds a long descrip- 
tion of our Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Sweden, and Livonia, which 
is admirably translated and explained from page 198 to 207 of ' Pink- 
erton's Origin of the Goths:' I had attempted the same task and 
arrived at the same result. The Cimbri term it Mori-marusa, or the 
Dead Sea, says Pliny, in the principal passage applicable to our poet. 
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* 
And the Chronian Sea beyond the fromontpry RubeaJ" In the Welsh 
tongue mor is the sea, and marv, dead; in the Irish muir-crainn 
denotes a thick, coagulated, frozen sea. 

Now the favorers and the opponents of the Celtic antiquity have 
universally produced and invented so many conjectures^ as to the 
barbarism, or the refinement of the early Celtae of the Augustan age, 
or of Nero's later reign, or at the yet lower period of Severus's cam-' 
jmign in the south, and in the centre, of Scotland ; they have published 
inferences from the same passages in the Classics so very contradictory^ 
and, in my humble opinion, so wide from the soberness of impartial 
truth, that I will not venture my neutral, accommodating, and unpreju- 
diced pen within the hot line of fire, and amid such furious com- 
batants : I would not presume to decide between the learned Pinkerton 
on the refined Goths, and on the Celtic savage^ and the equally ^ 
learned advocates for the authenticity of Ossian, whose Caracol his 
translator affirms to be the son of the above Emperor Severus, Cara- 
calla : nor between the Celtic etymologies of Chalmer's Caledonia, and 
of Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary, which derives the very same words 
from those Saxons and Angli, whom Tacitus saw in Denmark ; whom 
Charlemagne opposed on the banks of the Elbe, and the Rhine ; and 
with whom Bede, and th^ Saxon Chronicler talked in a Gothic dialect ; 
and whom Pinkerton allures into Southern Scotland, and displaces very 
conveniently for them, both the Irish colonists of Galway, and the 
Irish colony of Scots,' or of the classical Hiberni resident even to the 
present age in three-fourths of the Highlands. I would merely eon- 
fine my remarks to the above passage of Pliny, and, wjthout resting, 
too nmch weight on so slender a reed as the etymology of the above 
tliree words, asserted to be borrowed from the oldest Cimbric, I would ' 
modestly propose the quotations subjoined from the Classics, only 
premising that the Welsh or the Celtic speech is the coeval Sister of 
the Hebrew, of the Sanscrit, of the Punic preserved upon numerous 
coins, and in the Comedy of Piautus ; that it is older than the Greek, 
which had slowly emerged from the early Chaldee in Asiatic Ionia ; 
. that it was used in books or on tablets, says Plato, speaking of his 
own era, and of his own ocular experience; in short, that it j^as a 
language prior to the famous Pythagoras, who conversed with its 
Druids, and with the Brachmans, and that it was thus early adapted 
to the poetry called the Triads, not merely of the later, but of the 
most ancient classics, who have preserved their poetry. My first quo- 
tation is taken from Herodotus : ** The Cynetes [whom our Himilco 
re-discovered on the river Tarttssus, or at Gades,] inhabit the most 
w^tern parts of Europe." This tribe was Welsh, says Davies. la 
'L. 2. Herodotus adds : " The country now possessed by the Scythians, 
belonged formerly, [we may ask, but we shall ask in vain, how many 
centuries ago ?] to the Cimmerii : this people, when attacked by the 
Scythians, deliberated what it was most advisable Jo do, against the 
inroad of so vast a multitude." He then briefly describes their civil 
war, and adds, " that the survivors of the war fled from their country, 
which in its abandoned state was seized and occupied by the Scythians: 
^hey fled' to the Asiatic Chersonese, where the ^ity of Siaope is at 
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present situated." Prior to their flight, he describes in the first Book, 
their ravages and their incursions into Asia the less : after the abova 
flight, mani/ centuries must have elapsed, during which both Sinop^ 
was built, and the hundreds of other florishing and commercial cities, 
around the Euxine, or Black Sea ; which he visited in the fourth ceo« 
tury before Christ : he observes that " there are still to be found in 
Scythia walls and bridges, which are termed Cimmerian." 

A learned German has remarked that the hills, the rivers, the lakes 
in Grermany, those grander outlines of nature, which admit of do 
changes in a lapse of one thousand years, except by the action of ex- 
tensive vulcanoes, and of ruinous earthquakes, calamities from whicli 
Germany has been fortunately free ; those prominent features of a 
country, to which every mother-natioq, as it colonises the land, gives 
names highly appropriate and significant in its parental language, and 
through all its dialects ; a Ger9ian scholar, I say, has remarked, that 
the mountains and missive waters of his country have most certainly 
received from the Celtic, or the Cimbrian, nearly all their appella- 
tions, as the Albis, or the Elbe, from the Welsh Alp, and the south* 
ern Alps from the first Celtic syllable of our ancient name Alb-ion; so 
far and so ^vide extended that venerable and almost innumerable race. 
Chalmers, in the two volumes of his Caledonia, traces to a Gaelic* 
Welsh, and Erse root the rivers, promontories, and hills of North and 
South Britain, and very naturally ascribes •« the permanence of such 
Gaelic appellations to this fact, that all Britain during the first mille- 
nium after the flood, was peopled by Gaelic, or Celtic tribes, who 
gave the first, to these features of nature a name and a title. 

As this subject may be novel to some of my readers, I will add a 
few facts similar to the case of Germany. The country of Thibet is 
the region intermediate between Tartary on the north, and the two 
Indias on the south : all its hills, and lakes, and rivers, are denomi- 
nated from terms very picturesque and comprehensive in the Mogul 
language. The titles of the same three outlines of both the Indias are 
alone to be explained from the Sanscrit ; and those of Palestine and 
Assyria alone from the earliest Hebrew, or Samaritan : the latter ot 
which is proved from the '^ Book of Kings" to be the oldest Persian 
and Parthian. These three historical facts seem decisively to indicate, 
that these three regions were peopled in the first millenium after the 
flood by three vast families, or hordes of three distinguished tongues, 
and that '' things yet tin-called, they called," and '* gave to nothings 
a local habitation and a name." 

The earliest account of the migrations of the Cimmerians, or Cim- 
bri, of the Gaelic and Celtic tribes occurs in Herodotus, the second 
jn the classics, and particularly in Plutarch, in the ** Life of Caiqs 
Marius," their gallant conqueror, the third in the Germany of the 
historian Tacitus, the fourth in the traditions preserved in the Welsh 
triads and poems. We have above quoted Herodotus on their migra- 
tion to West Europe. Plutarch describes them as ejected from the 
,North-west of Germany ; in one vast body of 600,000 warriors, add 
the classics ; by a wide inundation of the North Sea ; an event which 
probably gave rise and existence to the insulse B^tavorum^ and pre« ' 
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pared the way to the more modem creation of the Zuider-Zea. Csesar 
describes the Belgic tribes, who numbered 400,000 warriors, as the 
first soutliem oation, which sustained and repelled the furious assault 
of tlie Cirabri. Repulsed in their attack, their vast numbers recoiled 
upon the Rhine, inundated southern Gaul, and were eventually checked, 
routed, and dispersed by Caius Marius at the feet of the Alps. Intel- 
ligent travellers in the Pays du Vaud, or the Wallais, or oi the Wal- 
denses, have heard their, descendants yet speak the venerable Celtic, 
or Welsh tongue. Pliny heard of the Welsh terms Marmarusa and 
Chron, as signiiicant in the language of the Cimbrica ChersoneftnSk 
Tacitus adds : ** The Cimbri, adjoining to the ocean, possess the 
same [north-west] part of Germany ; now an inconsiderable people, but 
great in reputation ; vestiges of their ancient fame remain wide and 
afar, encampnients on either side of the river, and an ample space, by- 
the compass of which you ra^y now measure the departed force and 
the diminished mass of the nation, and then you may give credit to 
the magnitude of their armies." " The first pillar of the Cymry race^ 
add the Welsh triads or traditions written from the third to the twelfth 
century after Christ, was Hu Gadarn, who first brought the race of 
the Cymry into the island of Britain : they came from the land of H^v, 
^i. e. Jaon in the Hebrew, Ionia and the north of Greece, and Thrace 
in Homer,) and they passed hither over the M6r Tawsh, (i. e. the 
Teuth-onic, or German, the Tuisco or Dutch Ocean.) 

V. 1^3. Adjicit et iUud, plnrimom inter gargitei 
v. 124. Extare fucum, et saepe virgulti vice 
v. 125. Retinere puppim. 

I am in doubt, whether by^Wcu^ the poet designed to represent the 
kelp, which every tourist to the Highlands describes, or the slugrash 
and chaotic mass, which Pytheas assigns to the Frozen Ocean. The 
learned Dr. Vincent, in the Arrian, and that profound classical scholar 
PinkertoD, in his History of the Goths, (whose memories collect almost 
every material from Oriental and from European geography ,) agree, that 
the Mare Tenebrosum of the Easterns exactly resembles the Dark 
AND Dead Sea of the Classics : for both of these surround the north- 
ern portion of the earth. In the *' Shield of Achilles,'' Homer drawi 
around its rim this circum-ambient ocean : he undoubtedly used the 
matter of Asiatic and Phoenician navigators to the north. I have 
gleaned a few flowers, which the above two geographers have neglects, 
ed. Rabbi Benjamin, in Harris, v. i. p. 552. gives a fiill account of 
polar scenery : *' We travel by land to the frontiers of Tzin, or China, 
which is the very extremity of the East : this country is washed by the 
Nikpha sea [i. e. in the Tartarian idiom, the coagulated and congealeds] 
which b liable to prodigious storms, by which when mariners are sur* 
prised, they are cast frequently into such straights, that not being abl^ 
to go out, they are, after they have expended their provision, starved 
and die." M. Polo, at page 622. of Harris, adds: "At the extre* 
Inity of the region of the Tartars is a country reaching to the farthest 
north, called the Obscure Land, Terra Ten ebrosa, because dur« 
Sng the greater part of the wintry months, the sun appears not [i. e. io 
the frozen zone^ or polar curcle,] and the very air ie thick una rather 
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dark, as betimes in the morning with us': Russia is a great country near 
to that northern darkness, and reaches to the ocean, in which are 
islands [i. e. Nova Zembla and the Kuriles,] abounding m falcons and 
eagles." £bn Haukal, in the excellent translation of Sir William 
Ouseley at page the eighth, has recorded the existence of this ocean : 
** Between the land of Gog and Magog, [whose families Moses places 
in the north, and Ezekiel connects with the Scythian warriors, and 
Mercator's map of Upper Asia plants in the promontory of the Tchut- 
koi,] or^of Yajouge and Majouge, and the Northern Ocb^n, all u 
4esolate and waste, without any buildings/' 

V. 124. Dicithicnihilominus 

V. 125. Non in profundilm terga deinitti maris, 
V. 126* • Parvaqne aquarum vi sapertexi solam, 
v. 127. Obire semper hue et hue pouti feras, 
V. 128. Navigia lenta et langnide repentia 
T. 129. Inter natare belluas. 

The former observation on the shallowness of the German Ocean is 
' obviously true, if you cast the slightest glance on a chart of the sand- 
banks of Holderness, and of Holland. The latter proves the uni- 
formity of nature in our climate ; for seals and whales are Jrequentfy 
killed on the coasts and at the estuaries of our rivers ; yet theiL are 
9olitary instances. The gregarious herd of whales is, in our age, 
chiefly hunted in Grreenland : it is the belluosus oceanus. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that the sea, and the atmosphere of Thule in the age of 
Avienus, or rather Himilco, ifwe revert to his verses 103 and 120., 
should in our age resemble minutely the seas and the atmosphere of 
Greenland alone. 

And since the reader has perused these extended accounts of the 
classics and the easterns, he will not be displeased to contrast their 
obscure and imperfect narratives with a modem description of polar 
scenes, drawn by me literally from the journals of ships. 

la the country of Greenland, every object is grand, novel, and m- 
teresting; grand, if compared to the mild scenery of a moderate cli- 
mate ; novel to cultivated and luxuriant Europe ; peculiarly interesting 
to the British nation, so enriched by its animals and so strengthened 
by its distant commerce. The air and the atmosphere itself in Green- 
land, or Davis's Straits, or even on the Southern Continent of the Hud- 
son territory is grand and novel. Clouds and darkness surround that 
throne of wild savage nature, and, as at the imperfect creation, move 
on the face of the deep : fogs continue thick, motionless, and heavy, 
and often noisome and putrid during a month — so black, that the 
mariner cannot see a foot before him, cannot see his own hand when 
his arm is stretched out, cannot handle a sail] or clear the deck ; — so 
black that the human eye is nearly blinded, and always strained by 
making an effbtt to see objects. This impenetrable majestic gloom is 
awfully sublime : it is the darkness that may almost be felt by the 
hand ; so massive and solid it is ; I could almost term it a dark pic- 
turesque concave painting. 

Wild nature is thus seen to reign over an extended region of magni- 
fied romantic scenery : over a yast circuit round the globe from the 
itidUntains of Lapland to the coasts of Labradore, the space of l600 
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-miles in latitude ; a continent of eternal snows and of accumulated 
«ver-frozen mountains of ice, and probably at the central pole only 
tenanted by the majestic beasts of the ocean. 

In • consulting the journals of different whale-fisheries, I read the 
following expressions* — *' Passed 70 leagues of land, a wilderness of 
snow, houses, villages, covered with it ; melted only near their chim- 
nies ; and those holes are surrounded by the dogs of the country, a 

curious scene. On sent seventeen of the crew to fix an anchor 

in the ice : on striking a Wittle part, ten fell into a wide chasm to a 
considerable depth ; were drawn up with difficulty. — Saw* a Dutch 
vessel moor under a brittle ice-borg ; it divided, fell and crushed the 
ship to atoms. The Moravian missionaries assert, that in their short 
thaw or summer, these cataracts and inundations of icy fragments of 
immense size are so frequent, that no vessel could survive their shocl^ 
or navigate those seas. We passed a Jield higher than the top-mast- 
head ; ice swims one-sixth of its mass above, and five parts are below, 
the surface of the sea. — Saw an icy mountain aground in 20 fathom 
water : it was three miles in circumference, and of course equal to the 
area of a large town ! — moored the vessel to a large pieire, as the water 
there is smooth, because it is not allowed space sufficient to be rough : 
thirteen other ships had anchored to it, and were towed by it several 
leagues ! — Sculled by a field, which extended as far as the eye could 
reach, which was remarkably high, and larger than the city of London. 
—Were surrounded ten days by one piece, which locked up the 
.whole bay, but it heaved and broke with a loud noise, and opened us 
a passage. — In danger from several of these floating rocks, 600 yards 
in thickness, impelled by opposite currents and striking each other 
with great violence! one of those struck on our ship, 'would have 
strained and shook and squeezed her planks together; and'crushed 
her crew in a moment in her bosom." 

The untravelled European cannot easilif comprehend the landscape 

(if it can be named so) of a country of 1.6,000 miles, composed of 

gigantic hills of ice piled near the side of other pendant hills, or only 

severed by chasms of icy yallies : a country, unblessed with one flower, 

•or tree, or shrub, or any production except furze covered with snow ; 

its bosom so desolate, chill, and bleak, that scarcely the deer, though 

'formed for speed,. can trot and amble upon it; or the bear, though 

nearly famished, can prowl ; or the native dog, though so strong, 

draw the delicate sley over the fleecy plain; a country so broken and 

so slippery, that the hunter of the tleer and the bear finds his steps, 

though in snow-shoes, highly unsafe, and too often his return to be 

impracticable ; that every journey by land is extremely dangerous, and 

a precipitate fall into the innumerable openings in the ice, nearly as 

certain as it is fatal a)id irrecoverable. 

It is a thought which expands the mind, to conceive this polar circle 
to be cornposed, not of solitary trivial ice-mountains of thirty, or even 
three hundred miles in length ; but to be one uninterrupted series, 
one solid incrustation of ice around the body of mother earth, which 
<as- the Russian travellers assert with probability) twenty summers of 
Italy could not melt^ muph less the three summery. months^ and. nine 



Rigidaeque rapes, atque niontium mintfe 
Ccelo inserantur; et fagax gens ho^ 

quidem > 

Diu inter arcta cautium duxit diem 
Secreta ab ondis ; nam sail metaens erat 
Priscum ob pertclum : post qoies et 

otium, 
Securitate roborante audaeiam, 
Persuasit altis devehi cubilibos, 
Atqoe in marinos jam locos descendere* 
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wintery of Greenland.-r-And all this world bf ice extends firbnr tbn 
American to the Asiatic shore on the West, and to the Siberian on tlit 
East ; over so large a proportion of (I will not say) the habitahh sin^ 
iace of the earth: but rather of the " dead and fmzen" ocean, in 
which '' is that Leviathan who was formed to take his pastime therein !^ 

V. 129. Si qiiis dchinc 

Ab insulis iEstrimnicis lembum audeat 
tTrgere in undas, axe quiL Lycaouis 
Rigescit aethra, cespitera Ligurnm snbit 
Cassom incolarum : namqae Celtarum 

manu 
Crebrisqile dudum praeliis yacuata sunt, 
Ugnresque puisi, nt saepe fors aliquos 
, agit, 

Vebire in ista, quae per horrentes tenent »«.^u^ .» 
Plernmque dumos : creber his scrassus I v. 145. 

locisy I 

I am happy to add, that from the 41st page of Richard of Ciren^ 
eester, in the English translation, my comment above on verse 11 • is 
fiilly confirmed. ** Beyond Ocrynum [or Lizard point,] are the isles 
called SygdileSf [or Scylly] which are also denominated (EstrymiKude9 
and Cassiterides ; frequented by Phoenician, Gallic, and Greek, mei^ 
chants : as may be proved by its names Hellenis and Ram's head/' 

If the above passage be compared with Caesar's wars with the power- 
ful navy of the Veneti, seated on the banks of the same river Loire, 
in his age, and with the powerful alliance between the Cornish miners^ 
or the Irish mei chants, or the Devonshire exporters of tin, through the 
Isle of Wight, the reader will, I trust, be convinced that the poem of 
Avienus is extracted, as he himself avers, from the Punic Voyage of 
Himilco, and contains in the above fifteen curious verses, a very 
ancient narrative of the civil wars between the Celtic, or Welsh invaders^ 
and the savage, ignorant Aborigines on the banks of the Loire-. Caesar, 
in the second book, and in the 14th section, protests that the Gaulish 
chieftains, routed by his legions, always fled to Britain, and in the 4th 
book, that the British sent auxiliary troops to the Gauls, and that the 
Gauls knew its shores from their old commerce. A dark chasm occurs, 
indeed, in the naval history of the Phoenicians and the Cadiz-Cartha* 
ginians to the river Liger, and during many centuries, I can only 
collect in the classics a few scattered and isolated facts; in Tacitus a 
confession, that the shores of Ireland were known from their trade, and 
in Caesar, that, the maritime Britons were polished by it : the passage 
in Strabo on the navigations to Cornwall of the Tyrians long anterior 
to the Roman conquest ; and an inference drawn from Herodotus, and . 
from his ignorance of the tin islands, and from the implied superiority 
of the Phoenicians in the lucrative science of Western and Celtic geo- 
graphy ; — these are four beacons, which assist me, as the Punic light- 
house, now in a ruin and vitrified by age at Corunna, assisted sailors, 
to penetrate the gloom and dark ages of Punic commerce ; though they 
were the Adgustan age of Carthage and its trade, says Herodotus, in 
a sentence, in which he intimates his acquaintance with their annals in 
fafe early age, at the close of the fifth century before Christ. The rea- 
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Jon of fbis imperfection in the history of Tyre and Carthage, is the 
early and frequent destruction of the naval and colonial empire of the 
Tyrians and Sidonians— hy Nebuchadnezzar after the famous prophe- 
cies of Ezekiel and of Isaiah on their ruin, and by the yet earlier Syriac, 
Assyrian; and Persian kings, whose naval wars with them are recorded 
in many extracts from the Phoenician historians preserved in Josephus, 
in his Work against Apion, and in Eusebius ; — by Alexander's demo- 
lition of Tyre ; by the rapid rise of Alexandria and Cyrene, in Egypt, 
of Carthage, and its conquests in West Africa, and of its colonies or 
emigration into Spain, Ireland, and Cornwall ;— seats of trade which 
superseded the utility of Tyre as a commercial city, and which caused 
a revolution in the commerce of the world, the effects of which are felt 
to our distant age, and in our very distant isle, in the vast superiority, 
which this commercial revolution gave to the Mediterranean, and to 
the British seas, over every ocean, and over every trading people. 

As a corroboration, or a feeble resemblance to the above passage in 
Avienus, the following singular tradition is found in the oldest Welsh 
poems : it occurs at a short distance from the verses cited above on 
the arrival of the Cymry under Hu Gadam : " There were three 
usurping tribes, who came into the land of Britain, and never departed 
out of it ; the Coranied, the Lloegrwys, and in a very late age the 
Saxons. The first [the Coritani of the Classics, and 'placed by them 
in Holderness,] came from the land of Pwyl ; [equivalent, synonymous, 
and symphonous, with Pliny's BaHia, as the P, and the B, in the city 
Pristol for Bristol, are interchanged by the Welsh.] They are now 
about the river H umber, [the proper name in the Welsh poets for the 
Abus of the classics, and for the Au of the Gaelic dialect,] and on the 
l^ore of the M6r Tawch [or Teuch-tonic and German Ocean] : these 
tribes deprived the Lloegrwys of their government by wrong and o{k. 
pression ; and afterwards they deprived the Cymry of their sovereignty 
and crown ; for they united with the Saxons and partly incorporated 
witii.them : all the Lloegrwys became Saxon, [in their dialect] except 
Chose, who are found in Cornwall, in Deira, [or Yorkshire] and in 
• • • • two commots (comitatus, or counties.)* • • • 

•* The second of the benevolent tribes in the island were the 
Lloegrwys : they came from the land of the Gwas-gwyiiy (or of the 
Veneti in Caesar, near the river Liger, the modem Loire,) and these 
had sprung from the primitive stock of the Cymry, (or were the Cei- 
tanim nianus, Ligurum hostes, of Avientis, at v. 135.)'^ Richard of 
Cirencester, at page 83. even ascertains the year of tJhe peopling of 
cmr island : ** In the year of the world 3000, or about that time, as 
some persons affimi, Britain was first inhabited and cultivated, when it 
was visited by Phoenicians and Greeks." C«esar confirms these Welsh 
traditions in book the fifth and in the twelfth section : ** The interior 
of Britain is inhabited by those whom immemorial tradition records to 
have been named the aboriginal natives of the island ; the maritime 
part by those, who passed hither from Belgium, with the intention of 
obtaming plunder and of waging war ; all the latter are usually deno- 
mfaiated by the names of the tribes in the parental country : (as in the 
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ibstances of the fbllowing clans resident on both shores, the BelgaSi^ 
Carnabii, Damnonii, Morini, Hedui, Damnii, Atrebates^ and Ceno- 
mani, — and of the following cities, which are equally British and 
Qaulicy both in the chart of Julius Caesar of the latter country, and 
In the maps of Britannia in Ptolemy, and in Richard of Cirencester ; 
Parisi, Condate, Csesaromagus, Brige, Pontes, Noviomagus, and 
Mediolanus ; a crowd of others, and even of villages, might be col- 
lected from the Domesday book.) After commencing hostilities they 
remained there, and began to cultivate the fields. I'he Bntons are 
immensely populous, their hovels innumerable, and similar in form to 
those of the Gauls ; the number of their cattle too is prodigiously 
great." 

. Diodorus, in the 5th Book, adds, that ** the island is well peopled^ 
and that the tribe around the promontory of Balerium [or Cornwall] 
is more civilised from its intercourse with merchants and more cour* 
teous to strangers than the others/' Caesar conveys to us the same 
character of Cantium, or Kent, and Pytheas and Pliny of the Isle of 
Wight, or Victis. Hence the total southern coast, far prior to Caesar'ii 
age, was comparatively ^Wshtd. 

A very near connexion, indeed, was formed between the two most 
contiguous counties of the modern Normandy and our Kent, according 
to the second book of Caesar : he observes that in the age immediately 
prior to his own Divitiacus, the most powerful chieftain of Belgic 
Gaul, obtained the government, not only over Belgium, but also over 
Britain. I have mentioned above, that Caesar describes his ^aval wars 
with the Veneti, and with their British allies, at the mouth of the 
river Liger, who both had adopted skins instead of linen sails and 

^ thinner hides for inferior uses, and whose lofty vessels were able to 
resist the furious storms and the rolling seas of a climate far more 

-tempestuous than the smooth Mediterranean. I must now finbh my 
notes to this part of the poem, premising, that the repetition of the same 
name (as of the Cilbiceni in the verses 303. 320. 255. and of the Cempsi 
in the verses 300. 257 and 195.) is a circumstance which easily enables 
us to detect the situation both of the tribe itself and of its neighbours; 
and that the custom of tracing a tribe by means of so eternal and promi* 
nent a feature in nature as a river, is highly satisfactory in the Ger* 
mania of Tacitus and the Baetjca Hispania of Avienus ; for by this 
means we can ascertain the Cynetes to have settled on the Anas, or 
the modem Guadiana, of whose situation Herodotus was ignorant, as 
he had merely learnt their " most westerly position in Europe." The 
learned and inquiring reader will need no invitation to consult any 
new maps, as the very large ones of Spain and Portugal, of date yet < 
more modern than those ol P'Anville, and Mercator, with which the^ 
.may be compared. 
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COURSE OF STUDIES PURSUED AT OXFORD- 

• 

i.l( OTHING seoms less understood, or more industriously misrepre- 
sented, than the course of studies, which this University reformed and 
settled some years ago, and which is now pursued even more vigorously 
than at the time of its first institution. In the. present chapter I 
propose to explaiii very minutely its several parts; and to throw in 
occasionally such remarks as seem necessary to meet the objections, 
which are now and then alleged by hasty and superficial observers. 
A plan of studies sketched on paper is, I am aware, often very fallaci- 
ous : and nothing is more easy than to mislead the public by a plausi- 
ble statement of this kind. I have myself seen outlines drawn, divided 
into studies of the first year, of the second year, and so on, which 
appeared to comprehend almost all one could desire to learn either in 
literature or science : but the persons who execute this plan must be 
more fortunate than common, if the materials on which they operate 
are capable of bearing it. In a University, one fourth part of which 
changes every year, the new comers differ so widely in age, in capacity, 
in disposition and turn of thought, in previous knowledge and attain- 
ments, that it seems inconceivable how they can be classified in this 
manner, without a sacrifice, not of extreme cases, (for that must happen 
in all compreliensive plans) but of something wojrth preserving and - 
improving in all. The books and the portions of science allotted to 
the first year are such as many, by the most diligent study during four 
years, can never go beyond ; while others come so ripe and forward as 
to be quite fit to begin where the former end. The facility, again, of 
learning, the rate of advancement, varies in such wide proportions, that 
no fair classification can be founded on this basis. It is idle to think 
that any system of education can equalise the powers of different 
mfnds. The nominal rank and precedence of the student, like rank in 
all the liberal professions, must be determined chiefly, not by his 
merit, but by his standing : the habits of soeiety, the mixed and 
entangled interests of life, require it : but in obtaining this rank, it may 
be contrived (and it is the great secret of liberal education so to 
contrive it) that emulation shall be an active, steady, and commandhig 
principle. Compulsion in such cases is ridiculous. It scarcely 
succeeds even in a nursery ; and, ^s we advance in years, is less to be 
wished for, and is in fact less practicable. Constant admonition, the 
consciousness of an overseeing eye, the fear of reproof, and the hope of 
praise, are indeed of service, are even necessary to overcome the desul- 
tory habits of youth, to check its wanderings, to fix its resolutions, and 
keep it to its purpose. These, however, are secondary and incidental 
powers: they serve to refit and keep the machinery in order; but 
the great spring, which moves and invigorates the whole, is emulation. 
According to the last regulations, the University Honors are 
obtained in the following manner. - 

. When the student is about two years' standing, he is subject to a 
public examination, which admits him, not to the Degree of Bachelor 
Vol. VI. No. XII. F 
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of Arts, but to that intermediate step, which still retain^ its old title of 
Sophista Generalis. The old exercise was a logical disputation in the 
public Schools on three philosophical questions, which had long 
dwindled into an insignificant form, before the present exercise was 
substituted in its room. At this previous examination, he is expected to 
construe accurately some one Greek and one l^atin book at least : the 
most difficult works are not required or encouraged, a^ there is no 
competition between the candidates, and an accurate grammatical 
acquaintance with the structure of the two languages is tlie poiht 
chiefly inquired into. Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Demosthenes, among the Greeks^ and Virgil, Horace, 
Sallust, Livy, and Cicero, among the Latins, are the most usual books. 
Besides this, he is examined in some compendium of Logic, (generally 
Aldrich's,) and in Euclid's Elements of Geometry. It is not thought 
reputable for a candidate to have omitted either of these branches, but 
one of them is absolutely required ; and in all cases he is made to 
translate a passage from some English author hi to Latin. All this is 
done in public. Eight candidates may be examined in one day, who 
are all present during the whole time; and there is commonly a 
numerous attendance of Junior Students. Indeed there must of neces- 
sity be an audience, because every candidate is bound to attend one 
examination before he is examined hhnself. The number, however^ far 
exceeds what the Statute requires, and the School is ofteq quite full. 
The Examiners are three in number, annually appointed by the Univer- 
sity, and sworn to the faithful performance of their duty. 

If the student fails on this occasion, it passes sub silentio. He does 
not receive his certificate at the close of the day ; and he may present 
himself again the next term. 

After having passed this examination, his studies are directed more 
steadily to the other, where the honor he acquires will depend entirely 
on his own exertions. He cannot present himself till after the third 
year is completed, and it is common to defer it till the end o^ the 
fourth year. He is then examined first in the rudiments of Religion : 
a passage in the Greek Testament is given him to construe, and he is 
tried, by questions arising out of it, whether he has a proper view of 
the Christian scheme, and of the outline of sacred history. He is 
expected to give some account of the evidences of Christianity, and to 
•show by his answers that he is acquainted with the thirty-nine Articles, 
and h^s read attentively some commentary upon them. He is 
examined again in Logic, the object being chiefly to see that he has 
just and Arm conceptions of its leading principles; and on this occa- 
sion, selections from the Organon are often introduced. 

The Examination then proceeds to Rhetoric and Ethics. Ujkmi 
these subjects the celebrated treatises of Aristotle are chiefly used : and 
whoever is master of them knows iPvhat an exercise of the mind it is to 
acquire a thorough insiglit into the argument, and what a. serious 
discipline the student must have undergone, who has accomplished 
this point. The accurate method observed in each treatise renders' it 
not a perplexing, but merely an arduous task : the precision of the 
lamguage, the closis coimexioii of the reasonings the enlarged pjiiloso- 
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pliical views, and the immense store of principles and maxims which 
they contain, poiut tliera out -as the best calculated perhaps of any 
single works for bringing into play all the energies of the intellect, and 
for trying, not merely the diligence of the scholar, but the habit of 
discrimination which he has formed, the general accuracy of his 
thoughts, and the force and vigor of his mind. If it be at all of use 
to divide, to distinguish, and to define, to study clear arrangement and, 
order, to discern connexion, and to comprehend a plan composed of 
many widely-separated parts, hardly any works can be named, so well 
adapted to all these purposes. To these is often added, at the option 
of the student, the treatise on Politics, which is in fact a continuation 
and completion of the Ethical System. 

Besides these treatises of Aristotle, Quintilian as belonging to 
Rhetoric, and the philosophical works of Cicero, especially that De 
OfHciis, as belonging to Ethics, are admitted. And these last, as being 
of easier attainment, are of course the choice of many candidates. But 
neither of them are strictly indispensable. 

In examining viva voce almost two hundred candidates every year, 
nearly in the same departments, much skill and care is requisite, lest a 
certain routine of questions be introduced, which a student may learn, 
and give to them some plausible answers, without having drawn his 
knowledge from the original source. Nothing but practice and 
constant vigilance, joined to a familiar acquaintance with the several 
books, can effectually guard against this abuse. And hence to a by- 
stander the Examination may often seem vague and desultory, when 
the design only is, to probe the candidate here and there, and to 
ascertain that his reading has been seripUs, not loose or superficial^ 
or, as might sometimes happen, none at all. 

At this Examination the student presents what number of Classical 
Authors he pleases, provided they be not less than three, and those of 
the higher order, including both languages. It is not unusual for those 
who aim at the highest honors to mention Homer, Pindar, one, two^ 
or three of the Greek Tragedians, and Aristophanes. Thucydides is 
iseldom omitted. The other historians, and the orators, are also 
included, according as the student's line of reading has been. Of 
X^tin Authors, besides the poets of the Augustan age, Livy, Tacitus, 
Cicero, Juvenal, and Lucretius, are the most usual. In the books 
that he names, he is expected to be well and accurately versed. And 
although great encouragement is given to an enlarged range, yet a 
liasty and uuscholarlike manner of reading, however extensive it may 
be, will not obtain reward, and is in fact much discountenanced. 

Besides the questions proposed viva voce, majiy' others in the 
<]if}erent branches of the Examination are put, and answered on paper, 
while other things are going on. And in this manner also the candi- 
date's knowledge of Latinity is tried. 

The Matheniiitical Examination is quite a distinct business. It is 
conducted indeed at the same time, but is chieiiy done on paper, if 
the student has advanced far in those studies ; although for every 
candidate, who presents himself in Mathematics, there is an oral 
^xamioatioD, in wiiich, wjith a tabl^ of diagrams before hini| he is 
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vailed apoHj not to give full nnd long demonstrations, but, as tlie 
Examiner turns over a corresponding table, to answer questions relating 
to the properties of figures, and the mode of prof ing certain theorems. 
The soundness of his scientific studies is thus made known ; and he 
has problems, which require time and close attention, to solve at his 
leisure on paper, while the examination passes on to others. 

It must be well known to every one who has had experience in life, 
that, notwithstanding this formidable array of books and sciences, 
great numbers of candidates must be allowed to pass, whose attain- 
ments in both are, from various causes, very inconsiderable. Still if 
the system be so conducted as to encourage exertion, it would be 
absurd to reject those of the most moderate pretensions, who have 
ps^ssed through their period of residence with good conduct, and a 
tolerably regular attention to the prescribed studies. Nothing t)ut 
extreme incapacity, extraordinary want of school education, or gross 
idleness at the University, will absolutely exclude a student from his 
degree at the regular time. Of this description some few are found 
every year. But even these are not finally rejected ; they may appear 
at the following Examination, and, unless the same insufficiency is 
again observed, generally pass. / Only six candidates can be exami- 
ned in one day: and every candidate must produce a certificate of 
having attended two entire days of some former Examination befbre 
iie can be admitted/ 

Of those who are thought worthy of Honors, there are two classes 
!n the branch of Literature, and two in that of Mathematical Sciences ; 
ttid nothing hinders a candidate from being distinguished in each 
branch : indeed this double Honor is vei-y frequent. Tl^e second 
class of each department is divided into two parts, an upper and a 
lower ; So that in fact there are three classes of Honors in Literature, 
and three in Mathematics. The individuals of each class are arranged 
among themselves, not according to merit, but in alphabetical order. 
It has usually happened, that above one third of the whole number of 
candidates have been placed in the list of honor : but of these by far 
the greater part are in the lower division of the second class. All 
these names are printed : the names of those who simply pass and 
obtain no honor, are not printed. If any candidate is rejected, it 
passes sub sihntio. His certificate is not delivered to him. 

The, Examiners are sworn officers, appointed for two years ; they 
Bre four in number, and must all be present^ unless prevented by 
sickness or some very urgent cause. The School is in general much 
crowded during the Examination-weeks, especially when a candidate^ 
who enjoys any previous reputation, is to appear. In such cases a 
strong interest is excited among all orders, and great attention is 
paid. 

It will be evident, from the statement here given, that the students 
are prepared to pass this examination, not by solemn public lectures, 
delivered to a numerous class from a Professor's chair, but by private 
study in their respective Colleges. This method of study is the next 
thing which requires to be explained ; for upon this point also the 
%orid are greatly^ and in some instances purposely, misinformed. 
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The mode of instruction by College Lectures, which prevails at 
both the English Universities, is an innovation upon the original plkn, 
which formerly obtained among them, and which is still practised in 
foreign universities, and 1 believe in those of Scotland. Some peculiar 
advantages there are attending each method, and the best method 
perhaps would be that which should unite both more completely than 
is the case with any modern university. If, however, the> are compa- 
red one against the other, as means of instruction, the preference seems^ 
strongly due to that of College Lectures. 

Under this system the pupils of one tutor are easily classed accord- 
ing to their capacities, and the stock of learning and science they 
bring with them. When formed into these subdivisions, the choice of 
the lecture may be adapted to their peculiar wants, and the lecturer can 
perceive, individually as he goes along, how his instruction is received. 
The heaviness of solitary reading is relieved by the number which 
compose a class : this number varies from three or four to ten or 
twelve : a sort of emulation is awakened in the pupil, and a degree of 
animation in the instructor, which cannot take place with a single pupil, 
and which approaches to the vivacity of a public speaker addressing 
an audience. At the same time he can address himself to individuals, 
satisfy their scruples, correct their errors, and in so doing, the subject 
being thoroughly sifted and handled is seen in a variety of lights, and 
iisistens more durably on the mind of those who are listeners merely. 
Indeed, the impression thus made by theorems of science, and by 
processes of reasouing on every subject, is so much more vivid, and the 
means are at hand of ascertaining so satisfactorily how each pupil 
receives what he hears, that the business of teaching is made less 
irksome and fatiguing to both parties ; and in a few weeks the tutor 
is enabled to form a juster estimate of the abilities, and quickness, and 
mental habits, of his pupil, than any other system could explain to 
him in as'many years. 

In reading the principal Classic Authors also, which fonns a great 
part of Oxford Education, the advantages of this method are not less 
conspicuous. A habit of accuracy, the last habit which a young man 
acquires^ by himself, is thus created. A thousand points are remarked 
as he goes along, which would have escaped a solitary student. Bad 
school-practices arie corrected. Principles of taste and- criticism, are 
conveyed in the most striking manner, because they arise out of the 
occasion, and are taught with the example before him. . Opinions of 
men and books, and whatever else is connected with the topics as they 
occur, are easily communicated. The scheme of literature b 
gradually unfolded to his mind, according as he is able to bear it, and 
to profit by it. In fact, there is no work of the class here alluded to, 
which may not serve as a text-book ; with which information of every 
sort may, as the occasion requires, be interwoven ; and the mode of 
imparting it may be adapted to the individual who is addressed. It is 
thus that the stores of one mind may most effectually be transfused 
into another, whether concerning matters of literature, or philosophy, 
or religion, or the conduct of life; It is in these readings that the fiiU 
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merit of those ancient models is made prominent, and brought factme 
to the feelings and apprehension of every one. They serve as 
specimens and exemplars, according to which 'private study may be 
formed and moulded ; for in private study, after all, the great field of 
literature must be traversed. And henT;e is established that intercourse 
of mind, which, imperceptibly, gives a tincture even to the mpst 
thoughtless, and marks a lasting stamp on others, who are hardly 
conscious of the successive impulses, by which the impression is cotitf^ 
nually worn in. 

In the more ambitious display of a public Lecture, there are, beyond 
a doubt, advantages which private instruction cannot have. The 
effort of the Lecturer is naturally greater, his matter more carefully 
prepared, hi^ tone and diction more elevated and impressive. There 
are emotions which eloquence can raise, and which lead to loftier 
thoughts and nobler aspirings, than commonly spring up in the private 
intercourse of men : when the latent flame of genius has been kindled 
by some transient ray, shot perhaps at random, and aimed least where 
it took the greatest effect, but which has set all the kindred sparks 
that lay there, in such a heat and stir, as that no torpid indolence, or 
low earthly-rooted cares, shall ever again smother or keep them down. 
From this high lineage may spring a never-failing race ; few indeed, 
biit more illustrious because they are few, through whom the royal 
blood of philosophy shall descend hi its purest channels, but will 
hardly be brought down to mingle with the baser alloy of the unschool- 
ed multitude. It is not, it cannot be, the most effectual means by 
which instruction is to be conveyed to the minds of the great majority 
of students ; and to do this, surely, is the prime object in any system 
of national education. The succession of illustrious names brought 
into notice by the other mode, is apt to cast a delusive splendor over 
the prominent masses which it illumines, and to withdraw .our atten- 
tion from the thousand inferior objects which are crowded in the back 
ground, less captivating, it is true, to the imagination, but equally 
intitled to the care of true philanthropy. I would not undervalue 
these higher doings ; but we must be cautious how they lead us out of 
the track of plain and sober industry. A thirst for distinction may 
interfere with homely duties more really important to mankind. Oor 
husbandry is truly on a large scale ; but let us be\vare how we sacri- 
fice, after the example of vain ostentatious breeders, the food of some 
twenty or thirty^ for the sake of making a proud show of one. Such 
produce is not the true or certain test of skilful management. If w« 
send out into the world an annual supply of men, whose minds are 
imbued with literature according to their several measures of capacity, 
impressed with what we hold to be tlie soundest principles of policy 
and religion, grounded in the elements of science, and taught how they 
may best direct their efforts to farther attainments in that line ; if, with 
this common stock, of which they all partake, they be encouraged 
afterwards to strike off into the several professions and employments 
of life, to engage in the public service of the state, or to watch over 
and manage flie lesser circle of aflairs, which the independent gentle- 
men of this country, and of this country only, conduct in their respeor 
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tive neighbourhoods ; I think we do a greater and more solid good to 
the nation, than if we sought to extend over Europe the fame of a 
few exalted individuals, or to acquire renown by exploring untrodden 
regions, and by holding up to the world, ever ready to admire what is 
new, the fruits of our discovery. 

Let not this be construed into an admission that speculation is 
discouraged. The fact is not so. But it is not, and it ought not to- 
be, the business of a body. It is for us to execute an established 
f}'stem ; to teach and to recommend what is thoroughly approved. 
Individuals may engage in the task of discovery ; and they are better 
fitted for that task, if they be well informed in what is already known. 
In case- they should be rewarded for, their honorable §^arch, *' if 
truth shall have spoken to them before other men/' let them in the 
name of truth not withhold the secret ; it will be eagerly listened to 
here as elsewhere; and if, after due probation, it be found to be 
indeed the voice of truth which spake it, our system will thankfully 
receive the wholesome aliment. But to expect that every crude 
opinion or untried theory shall enter as soon as it demands- admission, 
and take its place amongst us, while we rise up and make room to 
receive it, is against all reason and the analogy of things. Let the 
.experiments be tried, and repeatedly tried, in some insignificant spot, 
some corner of the fknn : but let us not risk the whole harvest of the 
year upon a doubtful project. 

There is one province of education indeed, in which we are slow in 
believing that any discoveries can be made. The scheme of Revela- 
tion, we think, is closed, and we expect no new light on earth to break 
in upon us. The sacred volume, we know, has been abu^, (as what 
gift of the Almighty has not been abused?) for the worst and 
wickedest ends, s It has been hidden from the world, it has been 
corrupted, misinterpreted, and pe^rverted, so as to become an engine 
of fraud, error, and blind fanaticism. These arts and these acts of 
violence we hold it our especial duty to remedy and to guard against; 
to keep strict watch round that sacred citadel, to deliver out in due 
measure and season the stores it contains, to make our countrymen 
look to it as a tower of strength, and to defend it against open and 
secret enemies. It stands conspicuous in all our streets : it catches 
the eye in every direction, and at every turning : and we should think 
all our views incomplete without it. 

But I have, while pursuing these topics as they pressed upon my 
attention, left two or three points omitted, which belong to the detail 
jof our proceedings. 

Notwithstanding the high authorities quoted against the practice. of 
Composition, it forms partof the business of education in each .College* 
These exercises, liowever, are all in prose, with the few exceptions 
before alluded to, and tliey are alternately English and Latin. In 
some Colleges a selection of the best is made every week, and read 
publicly before the College by the authors. In others they are collec- 
ted at the end of each, term, some judgment is pronounced upon 
them, and those who have written the best arQ thanked and con* 
mended. 
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It is aUo the practice of most Colleges (certainly of all the largef 
Colleges) to examine every student at the end of each term in th^ 
studies of the term. On this occasion he presents written notes smd 
abiidgments which he has formed, and gives an account of any other 
thinj2;s he has read, connected with the main course of his studies. 

There have also been for about forty years Prize Exercises, proposed 
by the Cbmcellor, in Latin Verse, and English Prose ; to which our 
f>resent Chancellor has added one, at his own suggestion, in Latin 
Prose. These are open to the whole University ; and the successful 
compositions are recited in the Theatre in the most public manner at 
the annual Commemoration. The number of exercises usually givol 
kt is fifty or sixty : and occasionally a Prize in English Verse is added, 
%faich has brought forth poems of no common merit. 

Such is the outline of the studies -of this place: an outline, which I 
do not say is incapable of being improved and enlarged, but whidi 
does seem to comprehend all the leading objects of liberal education, 
ki particular, it might, without danger of interfering too much mlk 
the mere efficient studies of private Colleges, admit of more frequent 
public lecturing than is at present practised. But to suppose that 
there is no such lecturing, is a great mistake. Besides a course, and 
soinetimes two courses, in divinity, I have already mentioned that 
lectures in this way are read by the several Professors in Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, Anatomy, 
to classes drawn from different Colleges, at the option of the indivi< 
duals, or under the advice of their tutors. Public lectures, which are 
rather detached dissertations, are also read, one in each term, to the 
whole University by the Professor of Poetry, and the Professor of 
Modern History. There is likewise a Course in Modem History 
often read to a select class, in which the. doctrines of Political Economy 
have by the present Professor been much introduced and discussed. 
. That Political Economy therefore is unknown or discountenanced as 
a science, is equally wrong with many other imputations against U9. 
The best works in that branch, as well as in the elements of Lait 
and Politics, are in the hands of many students, with the full appro- 
bation of those who regulate their studies; although it is nevet 
forgotteii that to lay a foundation of liberal literature, ancient and 
ttiodem, before any particular pursuit absorbs the mind, is our main 
business. Any student also may obtain assistance from tlie Professon 
of Saxon and Oriental learning. But it is seldom that classes are 
formed in these branches. A few individuals, enough to keep up the 
succession unbroken, have always made them their favorite study« 
But no account is taken of these matters at the Examinations for 
Degree*. 
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Some account of the Researches of the German Literati on the 
subject of Ancient Literature and History ; drawn up from 
a Report made to the French Institute, 6y Charles Villers, 
Corresponding Member of the class of Ancient History, 8^c.8fc: 
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feucH IS the abundance of the materials afforded by German authors 
within these few years for this part of our analysis, that a merecata^ 
logue would fill a volume. But if we confine ourselves to those, 
whose works bear the stamp of learning and research, our labors will 
be considerably circumscribed, and the adoption of this rule must 
necessarily exclude a great number of useful productions, but which 
are destitute of that particular kind of merit, which it is the object of 
the present work to record. Thus, notwithstanding the philosophical 
Spirit and fine writing, which distinguish the pages of the illustrious 
Prince-Primate Charles de Dalberg, in his •< Character of Charle* 
aiagne, '* we must pass him over almost in silence. For the same 
reason, we cannot give an ample account of ** Becker's History of the 
World, continued by M. Woltmann," a work intended for youth ; and 
the Histories of France ^nd England by M. Heinrich, and the History 
of Ireland by M. Hegewisch of Kiel are of a similar description. 

For the reason above assigned, we must also omit several biogra- 
phies, which in other respects deserve the highest praise, such as the 
excellent accounts of the lives and writings of Hugo Grotius and Sir 
William Temple, which have been given to the world by Professor 
Luden of Jena. We are also under the necessity of excluding the 
collections of maps and historical monuments, which have been pub- 
lished in several provinces. These stupendous enterprises have been 
for the most part commenced for many years, and on that account 
they do not properly belong to the literary history of the present aee; 
They are besides already well-known to the learned world. Of this 
description are the ** Monumenta Boica," the 18th and 19th volumes 
of which have recently appeared at Munich. This is the proper place 
however to mention a great work now in preparation by Baron 
Aretin, the royal librarian at Munich, viz. the History of Bavaria ill 
the most ancient times. His work was announced in a copious Pro- 
dromus printed in 1808. A Collection of Historical Monuments is 
also printing at Pest in Hungary, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Kovarich, Kultsar, and Abbe Eder. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that such books as treat of modem 
history, strictly so called, cannot find a place in our present report. 
Thus, for example, whatever may be the real merit of the Chronicle of 
the nineteenth century, by M. Bredow, or of the Chronological Manual 
of the History of the present time by M. Wedekind, these works cann<9t 
be noticed. It is but fair however to state that M. Bredow's " Uni- 
versal History, political and literary '' has gone through three editioof 
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in the short space of as many years. . It is a most excellent elemex<<& 
tary work, and ought to be translated iiito every known language. 
There is another estimable work of the same nature by M. Cruse of 
Oldenburg, accompanied by historical charts to mark the various 
epochs fronr A. D. 400. but it is painful to remark that from somer 
unknown cause the author has not been able to continue his work 
beyond the eleventh century. 

NOTICES. 

1. We shall have but little to notice on the Subject of ancient 
Greece, for the " History of the Greeks," in six volumes recently 
published by the learned M. Eichstadt of Jena, whatever may be the 
irnnr'jveTnciits he has made, is merely a free translation of the English 
work ot Mitford. But the able historian of Charlemagne and Max- 
imilian, M. Hegewisch, to whom we are indebted for several classical 
iiiquiiies into the history of the middle age, the Finances of die 
Romans, &c. has given us some very valuable « geographical and his- 
torical fragments on the Greek colonies, on the motives, which occa* 
fiioned their establishment, on their earliest condition, and on their 
subsequent advancement in population and political influence.** 
Altona, 1809. 

2. The excellent book of Professor Heeren of Gottingen with the 
title of " Ideas cfti the Politic*, Alliances, and Commerce of the chief 
nations in the ancient world," 2 vols, 8vo. and which has been trans- 
lated into French by M. Desaugiers, has reached a second edition, with 
manifest advantages from the erudition and industry of the learned 
^ultier. In speaking of Egypt, he has availed himself of the recent 
work of M. Denon with much success. His first volume treats of the 
nations of Asia, and the second of those of Africa. It is proper to 
mention here that M. Heeren is the author of tlie " Essay on the 
Influence of the Crusades " to which the French Institute recently 
awarded the Napoleon prize, as the best production on the subject. 

3. The learned arc already well acquainted with the " Lexicon Uni- 
versae Rei, Nummariae Veterum, et praecipue Graecorum ac Romano- 
rum cum observationibus Antiquariis, Geographicis, Chronologicis, 
Historlcis, Criticis, et passim cum explicatione Monogramipatum," 
Leipsic, 6 vols, royal 8vo. This work was published towards the 
end of tlie last century by th^ Rev. J. C. Rasche, and the learned 
author has now made some valuable supplements and additions to 
this important work. Two volumes of a new edition have recently 
appeared, in which the author has proceeded the length of H. 

4. Professor Bredow, above-mentioned, and who recently (1808) 
published notes on the work of Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, 
published in 1806^ new edition of Eginhard's life of Charlemagne, 
jv'ith excellent variorum notes. The last edition of Eginhard, previous 
to M. Bredow- s, was that of Schrainck, 1711. 4to. witli several com- 
mentaries, and a detailed account of the historian. M. Bredow's 
cdhion, however, it is almost unnecessary to say, is far superior to any 
we have yet seen. 

To the above nctice we ought to add an account of the edition^ 
which appeared in 1807, of another historian of the middle age — we 
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»Aiean Dithmar, whose chronicle is so necessary to elucidate the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The following is the title " Dithmari, Episcopi 
Mersebargensis, Chronioon. Ad fidem codicis qui in tabulario regio 
Dresdae servatur, denuo recensuit J. F. Wisini, J. F. A. Kinderlingii, 
et A. C. Wedekindi, passim et suas adjecit notas J. A. Wagner, Cor- 
rector Gymnasii Merseb. Nuremberg one vol. 4to, 320pp. The new 
editors have been reproached with having altered in some places xh% 
text of Ditlimar, as given by Leibnitz, in consequence of their predi* 
lection for their Dresden manuscript. But every person must allow 
that the notes are complete, and throw the fullest light on the obscure 
passages of the work ; circumstances which prove that no later annal- 
ist of the middle age; has been treated by his editors and critics with 
so much ability as in the present instance. 

5. Within these few years, a series of solid and learned Essays on 
the history of the middle age have come from the pen of Professor 
Hullmann of Franckfort on the Oder. We are particularly called 
llpon to notice his History of the Finances of Germany during the 
middle age (1805) and a History of the Origin of the Droits of the 
Crown in Germany, which serves as an appendix. Subsequently (1808) 
he published a History of the Origin of the States of Germany, tnd 
latterly the same diligent writer has obtained two prizes from the Royal 
Society of Gottingen for the best essays " On the History of the 
Administration of the Domains in Germany," and " On the History 
of Byzantine commerce to the end of the Crusades." Both memoirs 
were printed in 1808, and their perusal will convince M. Hullmann*s 
readers that his active and enterprising genius is capable of conferring 
still greater obligations on literature and science. 

6. The History of the Crusades assumes new interest from the 
^nanner in which it is treated by Professor Wilken of Heidelberg. 
Deeply versed in Oriental literature, this historian has availed himsdf 
of materials which were shut up from most of his predecessors who 
have treated of these memorable wars. The first volume of 
M. Wilken's ** History of the Crusades " contains an account of the 
first expedition, but the second is not yet published. Another writer, 
M. Hacken, has also undertaken to write the History of the Holy 
Wars, and his first volume has appeared : his narrative is lively and 
animated. M. Spalding's " History of the Kingdom of Jeru^em," 
which was published previous to the above two works, is also full of 
interest. 

7. " History of Maximilian I. of Bavaria," by M. Wolf, vol. Ist^ 
Munich, 1807. The author of this valuable work having died before 
completing it, the continuation has been entrusted to M. Breyer, his 
colleague m the Royal Academy of Bavaria, who has already given 
many proofs of his historical powers, particularly in the great and 
sublime views, which he has taken of the study of natural history. 

8. ** Nestoji, or Russian Annals in the original Sclavonic, Com- 
pared, translated, and interpreted by Augustus Louis Schloetzer 
Professor of History and Politics in the University of Gottingen, ^q. &c." 
In announcing a work like the above, we call the attention of the 
learned to the labors of a long and well-spent life, dedicated entirely 
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to the study of history and the political sciences, particularly of those 
nations which Providence has placed in the north and north-east quar-r 
ters of the continent. Catharine 11. by an, imperial ukase, issued so 
far back as 1765, charged M. Schlcetzer, then a humble Academician 
of St. Petersburgh, wiui the task of rescuing from the chaos, in which 
it was involved, the ancient history of Russia. After evincing hia 
talents for the enterprise by several minor productions on the subject 
since that period, M. Schlcetzer has now published his great work, and 
dedicated it to the grand-son of the empress who first patronised him. ' 
The present portion of the annals of the great family of mankind is 
perhaps one of the . least known in Europe. M. Schlcetzer's work 
elucidates not only the old chronicle of the monk Nestor (the 
Gregory de Tours of Muscovy), which discloses the origin and progress 
of the greatest empire now in existence, but also the history of the 
alliances and connections of these Sclavonian hordes with their neigh- 
bours, with the empire of Byzantium, and with our western Europe, 
In the notes, commentaries, digressions, and other critical disquisitions^ 
which accompany his translation of the Russian annalist, M. Schlcetzer^ 
with that refinement and vigor of intellect, for which -he is distin* 
guxShed, has compared, corrected, and illustrated the various points 
of contact of the history of the ancient Muscovites with that of other 
nations at the same epoch * which must render his work one of the 
most solid foundations for a general history of the modem nations of 
one division of Europe and Asia. The first volume is entirely filled 
with an introduction to the ancient history of Russia, in which we find 
the most luminous and striking views of the essentials ot historical 
criticism in general. The second volume contains the ancient history 
of Russia previous to and during the reign of Rurik. The third con- 
tains the reign of Oleg ; and the fourth mat of Igor. The fifth is in 
the press ; and the work is to be completed in twelve volumes. 

The opinions of M. Schlcetzer as to the origin of the founders of the 
Russian empire have been . combated by a young scholar, M. Gusta- 

* M. Schloetzer's other works of magnitude are his " History of the North ** 
and his *^ History of Lithuania," one vol. quarto each. Mr. Pinkerton, who has 
recently presumed to explain the origin of the Northern and German hordes, does 
not seem to know these classical works even by name, far less those of Mascov, 
Thunman^ Gebhard, and a thousand other profound German historians ! To the 
honor ofthe German literati be it spoken, that their extensive knowledsre of the 
languages, botli ancient and modern, renders them truly cosmopolites, when they 
undertake to elucidate any subject connected with Antiquity or History. — [Note 
by M. Villars.] 

^ M. Schlcetzer treats of the Greek fire in the course of his remarks. But at the 
time of writing them he had not seen the '^ Liber ignium" of Marcus Graecus, 
printed at Gottingen in 1805. The learned and ingenious IVf . Beckman in som« 
observations on this book and its author, in the Gottingen Literary Journal of the 
same year, seems to think that the ^' Liber Ignium" was originally written in 
Greek,' but translated into bad Latin by a monk of the middle age. A critic in 
the Jena Journal however maintains that the Latin is the original, and that it is of 
the 11th or l^th century. He also refe^ to a curious dissertation published in 
1749, containing an account of every thing that has been written by the literati 
of the middle ages on the subject of the Greek 6re. It is intitled '^ De Jgne 
Gneco '' M. C. Hanovio.— Tnebitur J. C. Titiua." 
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VQS Ewers, member of the imperial academy of Russian antiquities> 
who endeavours to set up another hypothesis in an essay published at 
Riga in 1808. According to Mr. Ewers the founders of the Russian 
empire came from the south, and were Chazares, a Turcomanian 
nation. M. Schloetzer, junior, who treads in the steps of his father, an4 
to whom we are also indebted for several learned works, has ably 
answered several of Mr. Ewer's objections in giving an account of his 
essay in a weekly journal printed at Mittau in Courland. 

This ingenious critic ^^M. Schloetzer jun.) has also recently (Dec* 
1808) given proofs of his talents for history by a prize dissertation on 
the origin of the Sclavi, who peopled Russia. His paper was adjudged 
by the imperial academy for Russian antiquities at Moscow to be the 
best, but the prize could not be awarded him consistently with the 
rules of the institution, the author being himself a member. 

9. A man of genius, who has acquired great and deserved celebrity 
in a department of literature quite ditterent from that of history, 
M. Kotzebue the dramatist, has suddenly started into the first rank 
among historians, by publishing in four volumes " The Ancient History 
cf Prussia," Riga, 1808. This history commences with the most 
dbtant, or rather with the fabulous era of Prussia, and is regularly 
carried through all the revolutions, down to the remarkable peace of 
Thorn in 1466. A period of sixty years ensuing, comprehending the 
peace of Warsaw, the Reformation, and the Secularisation of Prussia, 
to its subjugation by the Knights of the Teutonic order, forms a new 
epoch in 3ie history of Prussia, as it does in that of all Europe* 
M. Kotzebue has here undertaken to give a picture of the numerous 
important events which are connected with the annals of the whole of 
the north of Europe, and with those of Poland, Germany, and the 
Hanse Towns during the middle ages. It is our duty to state that hi4 
task is executed with that dignity, vigor, and graceful expression^ 
which history requires. 

For several years past M. Kotzebue has been an inhabitant of the 
shores of the Baltic, and has been diligently employed in collecting 
materials for his work in the libraries and archives of the various 
towns and provinces, as well as of monasteries and private individuals 
in .Prussia, Russia, Poland, and the Northern States. Every where 
he found the most precious documents, but at Konigsberg, chanctf 
threw in his way a treasure, which surpassed all me rest. The 
" Archive Secrete " of the Teutonic order, which was shut against all 
former historians, was opened to him by accident ; and in his preface 
he gives a sketch of its contents. It is sufficient to say that such a cir- 
cumstance has given him a decided superiority over all his predecessors; 
and the manner in which he has availed himself of the abundant 
resources thus acquired has proved that like Comeille, Voltaire, 
Schiller, and others, M. Kotzebue is equally eminent as a historian 
and as a dramatist. 

10. Switzerland, as most of our readers will recollect, has long 
nnce found a native historian of great merit in the person of Muller* 
On the continent his admirers are in the habit of comparing him with 
Tacitus and Thucydides, and certainly the majestic dignity of bii 
style, the vigor of his portraits, the grandeur of his ideas, and the rith- 
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ness of his fmagination authorise the comparison. But M. MuUer ^ha* 
an advantage even over these ancient historians, which the circxiin- 
stances of the times in which they lived prevented them from possess- 
ing, and this advantage is displayed in his laborious and profound 
researches into ancient records, which stand unrivalled in point of 
accuracy. The historian of Switzerland conducts the history of his 
country from the origin of the nation through all its alliances with 
France, Italy, and Germany, which renders his work an indispensable 
appendage to the history of tiiese countries. 

The first four volumes of this valuable work were reprinted with 
considerable additions and alterations in 1806, and in 1808 appeared 
the first part of vol. v. which commences with the restless life and 
unhappy end of the Duke of Burgundy, Charles-le'temeraire, and 
brings us dov^m to die end of the 15th century. The succeeding 
volumes will contain the history of the Reformation and of the events 
by which it was accompanied in Switzerland. How interesting will it 
be to see this important era treated by so great a master ! 

As M. MuUer's writings have rendered this the Augustan age of 
literature In Switzerland, it is incumbent upon us to mention a 
** History of Theodoric and his Government*' in 2 vols, by M. Hurler 
of Schaffhausen. It is a well written book, and augurs favorably of 
the author's friture career as a historian. 

We ought also to notice as a historical tract of considerable interest,. 
« An Attempt at a Diplomatic History of the ancient Constitution and 
Confederation (A the three smaller Cantons." It appeared at Zurich^ 
in 1808 on the occasion of a national festival, and is from the pen of 
M, Gceldlin de Tiefenan. 

1 1 . The voluminous "History of Germany," by the late M. Schmidt^ 
has been brought to a conclusion by M. Milbiller. The last volimie» 
which contains an alphabetical and a chronological table, appeared at 
Ulm in 1808. The entire work is divided into two parts, viz. the 
ancient and modem history of Germany. The ancient part occupies 
five large volumes, and the modem seventeen. Mr. MilbiUer, who 
succeeded M. Schmidt with so much success, is also the author of a 
useful " Abridgment of the History of Germany.'* 

12. We have it also in our power to announce the conclusion of the 
learned and judicious " History of the Hanseatic League " by Profes- 
sor Sartorius of Gottingen. The third volume, w'hich appeared in 
1809, brings us down to the year 1669, which the author assigns as 
the termination, or rather the date of the last public act of a confede- 
ration, which had long proudly florished among the contending 
nations of Europe, but which had been many years verging to its 
decline. A fourth volume, which has been announced, will merely 
contain the documents necessary to illustrate the work. 

The above ought to be regarded as one of those important works^ 
which are cdculated to throw the most vaUiable light on the history, 
the politics, and the commerce of the middle ages. The researches of 
M. Sartorius are profound in the extreme : it is only necessary to cast 
the eye upon the notes and appendices to be satisfied with his diligence 
^4 learning. 
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Another very useful work long ago proposed has been lately 
brought to a conclusion. This is M. Becker's History of Lubeck, the 
capital of the Hanseatic Towns. It is a full and authentic history of 
tiie place, accompanied with abundance of explanatory documents and 
notes. The third and last volume in 4to appeared at Lubeck in 1806. 

13. A learned student of the university ofGottingen, but now attached 
to the library of the university of Griefswald in Swedish Pomerania, 
M. Rubs, published (1803 and 1806) a History of Sweden, in 3 vols* 
8vo. It is unquestionably the best account of that country extant, 
and forms part of the voluminous Universal History, published at 
Halle within these few years. 

14. Up to the present time no good history of Hungary was to be 
found. Dr. Fessler, of considerable literary eminence in Germany, 
b^s obviated this complaint by an excellent work in 6 vols. 8vo. It is 
particularly distinguished by comprehensive and enlightened views, 
and bids fair to rank with the best historians of ancient or modern 
days. 

As connected with the history of Hungary, we find the following 
work published at Pest, in 1808, by Mr. James Ferdinand Miller: 
•* Epistolse Imperatorum et Regum Hungariae Ferdinandi I. et 
Maximiliani II. ad suos in Porta Ottomanica Oratores Ant. Verantiumy 
Franc. Zoy Anger Busbeck^ All. Wyss, et Christoph. Tetiffenback^ 
^uas ex autographis edidit, &c." 1 voL 8vo. 

15. Since the year 1806 Baron Sormayr has been engaged in the 
publication of several volumes of a "History of the Tyrol," Tubingen^ 
Cottfu This ingenious and patriotic writer, who is also the author of 
the "Austrian Plutarch," has taken the celebrated MuUer for his model 
in the present instance, and has followed the footsteps of his master 
with due success. The task of detailing the history of the brave 
Tyrolese, who from the earliest ages have been noted for their attach- 
ment to their religion, liberties, aiid laws, could not have devolved 
upon a more competent author than Baron Hormayr. His acute and 
judicious criticisms on the earlier and fabulous part of their history do 
great honor to his learning and penetration. 

16. M. Mannert, one of the most laborious and learned adepts in 
history and geography, published in 1 807- at Nuremberg his valuable 
work on the remote periods of the history of the Bavarian nation. It 
forms a large octavo volume. 

17. "The History of Treves" by M. Wyttenbach of that city is a 
9lost useful work. Few places merit so much attention as Treves, in 
consequence of its being the rival of ancient Rome. The works of 
Brower and Hontheim are mere compilations, but M. Wyttenbach has 
had recoursei to materials hitherto unknown. The first part of his 
work printed in 1 807 contains the history of the ancient TreviroiSf 
considered as a Gallo-belgic colony : the second, (1808) the state of 
Treves under the dominion of Rome ; and tlie third (1 8O9) under that 
cf the Francs. The fourth and last volume (1810) contains the history 
of this city as forming part of the Germanic empire, until its recent 
conquest and annexation to France. The work 1% full of plates. 
(Treves, $c/<r<?//, 4? vols. i3mo.) 
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1 8. In 1806 there appeared a second edition of the " History of the 
three last Centuries," by Professor Eichhom of Gottingen, a work which 
will be found te be a most excellent text book for the study of modem 
history, abounding in ingenious and enlightened views of society and 
manners. 

19. Mr, Frederick Eichhom the son of the above gentleman, and 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Franckfort on the Oder, has published 
the first volume of a " History of the Constitution and Public Law of 
the Empire of Germany." This first volume goes no farther than the 
end of the ninth century. Besides the perspicuity and accuracy of the 
inquiries it contains, the present work of our young Jurist acquires 
additional interest from the passing events of the day, which have 
given to the Germanic body a new existence under the denomination 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, which the author attempts to shgnf 
is conformable to the ancient constitution of the empire. 
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J- HE object of Bryant, in his volume intitled ^Observations 
Upon Four Passages in Scripture,' was to prevent the obloquy 
and ridicule thrown on them by some persons, in consequence 
either of their ignorance of the true purport of these narratives, or 
their unhappy disaflFection toward the Sacred Records in general ; 
by showing that the miracles related in them are pointed and signi- 
scant, evincing not only supernatural power, but a uniform refe- 
i^nce to the persons concerned, their, history and their religion. 
The lateness of the discovery, arising from the depth of the 
prdofs, leads us to infer, that there is store of evidence still to be 
obtaiued upon diligent jnquiry in favor of the tiuth of the Scrip- 
tures ; and also that there could not be any fallacy in the narrative^ 
as the historian could propose to himself no advantage from a 
scheme, of which the developement was not to take place for two 
or three thousand years. 

The ' Four Passages ' are : 

1. Balaam, reproved by his Ass, Numbers, xxii. &c. 

2. Sampson, smiting the Philfetines with the jaw-bone of an 
Ass, &c. Judges, xv. 15—19. 

3. Joshua, stopping the Sun and Moon, Joshua, x. 5 — 15. 

4. Jonah, entombed in the body 6{ a large fish or Whale. 
Jonak, i. 4r^i7, 
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If the Editor of the Classical Journal thinks the .following com- 
pendious view of Mr. Bryant's Criticisms upon the above texts 
worthy of his acceptance, they are wholly at his service. 

J:. R, Sm 



1. BALAAM. 

The Midian, of which Balaam was a priest (jh-obably, from his great 
reputation. Numb. xxii. 6. the higli-priest,) residing at Pethor/ was 
an Edomite province of that name, to the east of the lake Asphaltites, 
peopled by the progeny of Abraham and Kcturah ; and not the similarly* 
named region near the Red-Sea, where Moses took refuge for forty 
years, Exod. ii. 15. Balaam indeed is said. Numb, xxiii. 7« to be 
brought from Aram, or Syri^ ; and is still more fully represented, 
Deut. xxiii. 4. as of Aram Naharaim^ or Mesopotamia : but if in both 
these passages, by the easy and not unusual substitution of a 1 for a 
T,* fo» Aram we read Adam or Edom, and dismiss Naharaim as a 
gloss^ the whole becomes consistent. This we shall not hesitate to do, 
if we consider. 

1. That Naharaim means the space between the rivers (in this in- 
stance, the Euphrates and its tributary the Aborras,) whereas Balaam 
came from Pethor, " by the singie river of the land of the children of 
hispeople.'^' 

5. That he came '* upon his Ass, with onli/ two servant^,'* Numb, 
xxii. 22. whereas the immense desert between Mesopotamia and Moab 
could only be traversed by camels and caravans.* 

3. That he eame on the joint requisition of the elder of Moab and 
of Midian, Numb. xxii. 7. whereas there is no Midian or Pethor in 
Mesopotamia. 

• 4. That he was met by Balak, " at a city of Moab which is on th6 
jkwder of Amon, which is in the utmost coast," Numb. xxii. S6. i. ei 

» Called by the Greeks nhfn, and by Tacitus probably (Hist. v. 3.) inter- 
preted * a rock ;' instead of being explained from its Hebrew etymology ")nS), ^ « 
place of prophecy.' Peter, in the opinion of Hesychius, has tliis additional mean* 
mg; and Patara, anciently celebrated for its Lycice sortes, is probably of the* 
fame extraction. 

* The converse of this mistake, viz. a T for a •^, occurs probably Ps. cxxiv. 1. 
and 1 Chron. xviii. 2. Compare 3 Sam. viii. 12. and 1 Chron. xviii. 9, 3,7. and 
many other passages. 

3 Numb. xxii. 5. This river so particularised, cannot (as Le Clerc supposes) 
mean xar' i|o^^y, the Euphrates ; but by changing, on the authority of many of 
the versions, a single letter in the original-— for ^D j^ reading "IDI^ or ^I^P, it becomes 
•till more incapable of tiiat interpretation, and signiiies ^* of the children of 
Omar, Oman, or Amon,** a powertul tribe in Seir and Edom. 

^ So it was traversed 'by Abralluii's servant, Gen. xxiv. 19. and by Jacob, 
Gen. xxxii. 15. whereas thd arjpies of Crassus, Antony, Trajan, Julian, and 
Gordian, in their expeditious to Babylon and tbff East, went about by Syria 
north, and crossed the Euphrates at Zeugma or Cereusium ; as well as the Assy^ 
rian armies, on their way to Judasa and Egypt. Solomon built Tadmor, or 
Palmyra, near the western extremity of the des^rt^ for tb^ ose ^f traveUeri* 
(SCbron. viii. 4.) 

Vol. VI. No. XIl O 
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to the south of Moab, riot toward the Euphrates, which was nearly 
north ; anci, lastly, 

5. That on his way he was carried by his ass into " a field/' and 
among " vineyards," Numb. xxii. ^3, 24. whereas Mesopotamia, 
though fruitful toward Armenia, on the side of the Euphrates is a 
perfect desert, without any grass or trees ; and that no vines were to 
be found, even at Babylon, we have the testimony of Herodotus ; 
(l. 193.) while Moab, and Midian, and Edom, were in a high ^tate 
of cultivation in this respect/ 

. These arguments, conjunctively taken, prove that Pethor must have 
been an oracular city or temple in Midian, (called also Edom,) near 
Moab, of which Balaam was very probably the Archi-mage or chief 
diviner. Here the worship of Baal-peor, (the Peor-Apis, or Priapus 
of the ancients,) and, most likely, of bis attendant the ass, principally 
prevailed. This animal, in its wild state, remarkably beautiful,^ and 
an emblem of liberty, Job xxxix. 5. was first (it may be presumed) 
made an object of veneration in these thirsty regions firom its peculiar 
sagacity — perhaps by snufiing up the air, and thence inhaling the 
moisture — irf discovering springs of water.' The female ass hm the 
farther recommendation of supplying nutriment, which in these dis- 
tricts* could not be derived from the cow, (though worshipped, on 
this very account, in the more fertile plains of Egypt,) and was there- 
fore probably preferred for the saddle ; as that both of Abraham^ 
Gen. xxii. 3. and of Balaam is rendered by the LXX. ij ivos. 

That the asinine species did not then bear its present despised cha- 
racter, in the heathen idea, will appear — if we recollect, that they 
carried Bacchus and Silenus, as well as the sacred j^essels in the Myste- 
ries of Ceres : that the first of those deities, indeed, was reputed to 
have placed them in the celestial sphere (as having saved him from a 
mighty deluge) with their <poirvr) or crib, itself perhaps a distant 
adumbration of the Ark ; and that both these constellations are redi^ 
oned ominous of serenity.^ It proves nothing hostile to this observa- 



* Sfee Numb. xx. 17. xxi. 22. Isai. xvi. 8, 9. Jeremiah xxviii. 32, &c. 

* Mart. xiii. 110. 

X 

3 See Ps. civ. 2. To this faculty, we can hardly doubt, allusion is made, 
Gen. xxxvi. 24. where the word QD*, translated ' Mules,' should (on the autho- 
rity of the Syriac Version, and the Vulgate,) be translated ' Waters ;* implying 
that Anah first remarked this valuable instinct of the Ash, and what well deserved 
honorable record, taught its useful application. His name, derived from ]%/& 
fountain,' appears to confirm this conjecture. Tacitus, (Hist. v. 3.) with the 
venial mistake of a heathen And a foreigner, seems to have jumbled together the 
stories of Anah and of Moses ; (INumb. xx. 2.) for it is, surely, not too refined 
in his nipes to have the Pethor (TreVpa) in question. See not. 1. p. 321. 

* So in Job's stock, which would, naturally be adapted tp the barrenness of hit 
situation — whether Ur was an Arabian province in the neighbourhood of Midian, 
or actually a part of the latter country-r-She-asses are exclusively mentioned, at 
best suiting a sandy soil, (i. 3. xlii. 12.) for " Edom's dwelling was of thcdew 
of heaven from above ;" (Gen. xxvii. 39.) whereas to Abraham, who was going 
to '^ a land of brooks of water," (Dent. viii. 7.) Pharaoh gives both he-asses 
♦nd she-asses, Gen. xii« 16, 

s Tbeocr* xxii. 2. They were probably placed in the heavens by the £doinites> 
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tioDy that the Greeks' and more modem nations, b^ their proverbs 
and their treatment of this unfortunate animal, haire evinced a different 
opinion ; or that Balaam treated that, upon which he rode, with so 
much severity : as the imputed sanctity, in countries where the 'OvoXa- 
r^BiOL >vas established, did not extend beyond the enshrined individual. 
The general inferences then are, 

1. That Balaam, a man highly gifted, but devoted to the foulest 
idolatries, and persevering (notwithstanding the ^denunciations of the 
Almighty,) in his infatuated determination to serve Balak,* .was re- 
proved by his own oracle, which he then found to be invested with 
faculties loftier than even he had suspected ; and constrained t^ delU. 
quio, with words not his own, to " bless those whom the Lord had 
blessed," Numb, xxiii. 20. This blessing, extorted from the mouth 
of an enemy, must have great weight. 

2. A farther effect of the Miracle would be, that Israel, seeing a 
iact exhibiting might beyond that of the gods of Edom and Midian, 
would despise superstitions, by which they might otherwise (from their 
^future contiguity to those nations,) have been seduced. 

3. But a principal consequence is the substantiating of a prophecy 
delivered, received, and recorded, by an enemy ; referring to events, 
'inany of which did not take place for several ages, till versions of the 
■Sacred History precluded all interpolation. One part of it, in parti* 
cular, demands remark : " He (^Christ) shall smite the corners, 

nnKS. of Moab" — where the LXX translation, ^jyeaova^, app^ijyoup-' 
is probably the best — *' and destroy all the children of Seth." Noif 
Plutarch, in his ' Isis and Osiris,' expressly identiiBes Seth with Typhon 
or Peor-Apis, in whose temple the 'OvoAar^gia was practised by the 
Egyptians. 

It remains only to add, that Balaam, having taught Balak " to cast 
a stumbling-block before the children of Israel, to eat things unto 
*^ldols, and to commit fornication," Rev. ii. 14, returned home. Numb. 
luuv. 25. and was there slain, xxxi. 7, 8. 



N. B. The pip, * the mountams of Kiddira/ (or the east) would ijl 
apply to countries beyond the Euphrates, which, as above observed, 
lay nearly north of Moab; and much more probably means some 
eastern eminences, as distinguished from others in the west. Such 

their votaries ; as ^' the wisdom" ascribed to that people (Jerem. xlix. 7. Obad. 8.) 
^Bbtless included astronomy. Dion. Ilfpiny. 109. 

* "ovof wpof xupay, Svou ex.'*, ovov $nynros, x, t. X. See Jerem. xxii. 19. 

^ In reference to this obstinacy, if we adopt the id«a (favored by many of the 

versions) that the ass only bent to the earth, or bowed down, in reverence to 

. tlie anjcel, we find a proverbial maxim current in the East — ^' not to proceed yn 

.fMoy JToad, . I9' ov 6 Svo; oxXacn}, < where an ass had bent its knees.' " Tiiis maxim 

^Pylhagoras (according to Hermippus, .ra; tuv ^loviuiwi — often confounded vriih 

fhe Idurosans — io^ug fxtfj^ovfjityoi) i^ubsequently introduced into his institutions. ' 

3 Meaning perhaps, ^ Magi, or Priests of the first order.' So Poti-phera, 
priest of Phar, ^r'the sacred Ox or Cow; Petaphree, of-Ree tbeSoD; PetaiM* 
cos, of-th6de(fie«t<}rocodike>P«toiHii, pf Osiris, ^•'^c* 
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were Hor and Seir, with respect to the Ereb, or tvesternf ridged ; both 
described by Josephus, Bell. Jud. iv. s. These ran parallel in a di- 
rection north and south, and the Valley of Salt lay between them. 

Upon this subject, the learned Hugh Farmer wrote an Essay. To 
mich as can be amused with flippant levity on a text of Script ure^ the 
abstracter recommends Geddes' * Critical Remarks/ in loc. This 
commentator sets out with pronouncing the whole " to have all the air 
of a legendary tale.'^ His observations on xxii. 23. are grossly profane. 
His version of DD^/ ' hot baths/ in the story of Anah ; and indeed 
every part of hi& work immane quantum discrepat from the acute, pro* 
founds and reverential disquisitions of Mr. Bryant. 
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Sampson had been bound, and delivered to the Philistines at Lechi.' 
This name, as interpreted by Aquila, Symmachus, &c. (nocyujy, and by 
Jerome, &c, MaxUla, must have reference to some animal ; and was 
probably, with its namesake fountain, (of which we are informed i^ 
Mich. Glycas, &c.) sacred to the ass/ on account of its peculiar 
instinct in discovering water, and its being here, as well as in Edom 
and Midian, reputed oracular. On this hypothesis then- the object of 
the Muscle, performed with the fresh jaw-bone of an ass, upon the 
worshippers of that animal was (like that of Balaam, Numl). xxii. &c.) 
two-fold ; to prove the superiority of the God of Israel to the Canaaui- 
tish deities, and to deter the Jews from being smitten by the epidemic 
idolatry. This, indeed, was the drift of all Sampson's preternatural 
operations; and, particularly, to bring into abomination with the 
Israelites Baal-peor, or Priapus, the god of fountains. 

i 

' This, Jerome and Reland (in his Palest.) identify with Hormah, Josh. x?.£ 
tSl or Eleutheropolis ; but Bryant thinks Lechi was more properly the temple, 
and Hormah a city of Philistim, not far to the east of Gath, and (the real Eleu- 
theropolis) Ozotus, or Ashdod, and consequently the nearest to Hebron, whence 
Sfunpson was brought captive, of any in that region : this latter name being the 
substitute for the Hor and Hormali in Edom, Numb. xxi. 1. Josh. xii. 14. (See 
Jerom. in Obad. 1. and Rel. Palest, p. 750.) But the name of the city, Judg. 
i. 17. was most probably superseded, to give effect to the mii'acle connected 
with the name of the temple. 

* So •T*)K, * Vrhs Onagri,* near Kadesh, Petra in Edom, &c. and many 
Grecian names of similar import, derived by the early colonisation of Greece 
from Egypt, Philistim, and the regions about Tyre and Sidon ; e. g. Leche or 
Liechaeum near Corinth, above which lay what Sti-abo calls ra ovei'a om^ and Thn- 
cydides 'Opo; ovrrov. The fountain Pirene in its neighbourhood, discovered by 
Pegasus (who found Hippocrene by his foot) is most probably fi-Om mis, * Chia- 
ger! So, near an old statue of an ass at Nauplia, in Argolis, ran a stream called 
Amymone. Now, On, is the primitive name of this animal, whence ovaypto^, •r 

Onager; and Amem- (OOn) -or, Aqu4B AsinarUe» So likewise hou yya9oQ (pre- 
cisely the same as Lechi-Chomar,) mentioned by Strabo, viii. and Pausan. ViL 
on tiie coast of Laconia, near tlie ruins of some Egyptian temples, &c. So, lastly, 
0c0/xat *0vfu»t (Strabo, iv.) near Lyons, in Gaul. 

There was also, it may be added, a P^tra in Macedon {oT, wllher, in lUyriam^) 
near Dyrrachium, Luke iii«.323. called also Lechi (Pallad. Fuse.) which fartlier 
proves th9 cottformity in ritual worship amoDg all the cities called Fetnu 
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If there were here a Petra, or temple of diviiiationy as Bryant con- 
jectures, from the Philistmes having assembled' at this place to re- 
ceive Sampson^ Judg. xv. 9* the name imposed upon it (Ramah Lechi, 
Gr. *Avai^B(ris) in consequence of that chieftain's subsequent victory, 
would imply not simply * the casting away of the jaw-bone/ which 
was only i typical action, but the rejection of Lechi and its idolatrous 
worship. 

That Sampson did not slake his thirst at this fountain, which, like 
many others in Egypt, Greece, and the East, was esteemed sacred, might 
arise from his fears of the Philistines, ver. 18. or from the curse recently 
denounced against it and its rites. He therefore invokes God for assist* 
ance, and a miraculous discharge of water takes place from the jaw- 
bone, which he calls En-Haccori, '' the fountain of invocation.'* The sub- 
sequent phrase, " which is in Lechi at this day," implying any thing of 
long duration, (1 Kings xii. IQ. 2 Chron. iii. 8. Deut. xi. 4. Josh, xiv. 4.) 
by no means identifies this temporary supply with the fountain Lechi, 
which (notwithstanding its apparently appropriated name) is described 
by many authors as long prior to Sampson's time ; but refers to its 
natural antecedent, the name En-Haccori, which, with the connected 
miracle, was for a considerable period preserved at that place. 

To the objection,' that the jawbone could not contain water enough 
for the purpose, may be opposed the widow of Sarepta's cruse of oil, 
1 Kings xvii. 15. the oil of the Thunamite, 2 Kings iv. 6, the loaves 
and fishes of the N. T. &c. if indeed an objection, professing to limit 
the operation of an avowed miracle, deserves any answer* 



N. B. The story of the foxes with the firebrands, Jiidg. xv. 4, 5. at 
domg effectual injury to the enemy, is vindicated by Ovid. Fast. iv. 
661. 707- passages which imply, though the author himself affirms 
"the contrary, more than a solitary instance of mischief, to justify a 
general and annual memorial ; and is farther explained by Lycophron's 
Xa[j^ftov^i(,^ and Suidas voc. vsuj^ioc. The Roman celebration of the 
festival, * Vulpium Combustio,' recurred about the middle of April, 

' Their solemn encampment seems to imply, that some peeuliar honor was 
intended to one of their deities, who probably had a temple at this place. Tkf 
freshness of the jawbone apparently involves a recent sacrifice, and feast upon 
the victim. The ass was a common food in the districts near Ishmael and Edom ; 
and what they fed upon themselves, they usually offered to their gods. The ob« 
lation of asses, among the Hyperboreans and Scythians, is said by Callunachus 
to have been particularly grateful to Apollo : Strabo, xv. mentions it likewise 
as a Persian custom ; and Minucius Felix reproaches the Romans with both, 
worshipping and devouring tliese aninials — practices, which had undoubtedly 
been introduced with the Isiaca Sacra. Plin. H. N. viii. 4^. records it as com* 
mon in Africa. Beth-phaee, ' the temple of the Jaw,' must have been, not at 
Oriffen states (in Matt. xxT.) a residence of the Jewish priests, who had thejoi^t 
of £e victims, but a temple of this Canaanitish idolatry. 

* L]^X. ilny^ rou Ivixn'Kavfxhov, implying perhaps that spiritual health was 
not to be found in the polluted channel of Lechi, bat in the living water of the 
* invoked' God of Israel. 

3 < A fox with a firebrand at his tail,' as Cassandra, ver. 544. calls Ulyss 
with reference botli to bis canning and his mischief. 
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when (asBochart, in hi&Bieroz. rctoarks) there was no hanrest in 
Itaiy. H^nce, it must fme been imported from a warmer climate ; 
and from Bvdile, ealeiAt. Falsest, we kam that at Jericho ineunte 
Aprtli tritieum JUtvescete jam et maturescere mcipiebat — et IwrdemHt 
maturescit. 



3. JOSHUA. 

That the verses 13 and 14. of Joshua x. are interpolations, is highly 

.probable from the words, " Is not this written in the book of JasherT* 

Then follows the quotation from this book, " So the sun stood stilF, 

. &c." The former part of verse 13. **And the sun," &c. appears to 

be a gloss of the quoter. 

The passage most probably refers to the idolatrous worship of 
Gibeon and Ajalon, where (as in other parts of Canaan,*) we hatvc 
reason to thiDk, stood two temples, of the sun and the moon, whose 
oracles were now to be silenced, and with them the superstitions of the 
Canaanites, especially of the Gibeonites, suppressed. Against tl^e 
established interpretation it may be alledged, 

1. Tliat the mention of the places, over which these two luminaries 
are supposed to have stood, is very unsatisfactory. An army extends 
to a great distance. If to Joshua (he sun appeared to ** stand still 
upon Gibeon,*' to those who were east or west of him it would appear 
eastward or westward of that place respectively. All specification of 

• place indeed would have been totally superfluous, if the object had 
been simply to gain lime to pursue the enemy. 

The same, and even greater, difficulties occur with regard to the 
moon. For the moon could never be seen so near the sun, as both to 
seem stationed over objects in close vicinity, which (it appeal's from 
Eusebius, Jerome, Epitaphiuni Paulae, &c.) was the case of Gibeon 
and Ajalon. Neither could her full light, if she had been in the op- 
posite part of the heavens, have been of much service in the presence 
of the sun. Besides, she is enjoined to stand still " in the valley ef 
Ajalon !" 

2. The duration of the day could not be measured. They had no 
time-keepers, and dials would be useless. 

— ' ■ ■ ^ 

' * Jasher * recnrs 2 Kings i. 18. in a passage referring to circumstances by some 
centuries posterior to this event. He must therefore himself have been far re- 
moved from the days of Joshua, of which he writes ; and his quoter, of course, 
still farther. A similar instance is found Numb. xxi. 14. where a marginal com- 
ment must have been admitted into the text, as " the wars of the Lord" only 
commenced at the time alluded to, and writing itself is supposed to have been 
introduced by Moses, who in that case could not refer to any prior writer. 
Jasher does not appear, from Josephus, to have made part of the Jewish canob. 
Whether indeed it be the name of an author, or of a treatise, is unknown ; as in 
Origen's Hexapla we read 'EttI Bt^Xiot; toD Ey^oDf, and in the Vulgate, In tdbro 
Justorum. Grotius endeavours to resolve the whole miracle into a poetical em- 
bellishment, or a reflection of the sun from the clouds for some hours after hit 
setting ! 

* Beth-shan, Beth-sur, Beth-meon, Beth-baal-meon, and Bethshenesh, (which 
Jerome, in his Onomast. interprets Domus Soils,) very near AjaloA, kt. From 
}2% 'the moon,* were derived Labftoah, Libnafa, M. libanus, &c. 
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3. The battle too was now over, ver, 11. and the storm come 
down : " Then spake Joshua, &c.*' ver. ^ the prolongation of th« 
day, therefore, was unnecessary. 

Lastly, The enemy had been chased to Beth-horon, and thence had 
fled " to Azekah,' and unto M^kedah," cities farther to the south, 
in the neighbourhood of Eglon and Lachish. Joshua's whole progress^ 
from Gibeon had been southward, with the sun before, and Gibeon 
and Ajalon nearly behind him. 

In favor of an alteration of the version, it may be considered that 
the word DH, translated " stand thou still," properly signifies, * re- 
main thou silent,' and so is interpreted by Montanus* and others. In 
the first of the spurious verses a different word is used, "ISlJH, which 
proves that the passages in the two verses, 1 2 and 1-3. are from diffe- 
rent writers. Jasher, indeed, has not a word about the moon ; neither 
can his " midst of heaven," be referred with any precision, to "Gibeon 
and the valley of Ajalon." 

Gibeon, which was oiife of ** the royal cities," Josh. x. 2. was, very 
probably, guilty ol the prevalent idolatry. Its name, from ^33, * a 
hill,' and on the sun, implies this. So likewise Ajalon ' (p^^^) denotes 
' the place (or shine) of the moon/ whose temple, we nnd, was in a 
valley ; and Benjamin of Tudela informs us, that Christians still call 
this place ' Faal de Luna.' As the gods and the altars however of 
this friendly people had been left untouched by the new-comers, to 
them this victory might possibly by both be ascribed. To wean there- 
fore the one, and to deter the other, from this impious superstition 
more effectually than by a mere arbitrary edict, Joshua " in the sight 
of Israel said: 'Sun, upon (the high place of ) Gibeon, be silent; 
and thou, Moon, hi the valley of Ajalon,' " ver. 12. Then properly 
follows, ver. 15. ** And Joshua returned, &c." 

These words Joshua undoubtedly, in his zeal to establish the worship 
of the true God, uttered rather as a prayer than as a command. His 
wish was accomplished ; for Gibeon, subsequently, bore a high reli- 
gious character.* 

The above correction is strengthened by the consideration, that 
neither the Prophets^ the Psalmist, nor $t. Paul, although they often 
refer to the divine miracles, ever mention the circumstance of the 
tun's standing still. (Grot, in loc,) The only allusion to it occurs in 

' The Israelites most have stopped at Beth-horon ; or they would have suffered 
equally with their enemies, from the storm. They had previously indeed made 
a forced march, which would render rest necessary for them, as they had per- 
formed in one night, what had before cost them two. (Numb. ix. 17.) 

^ Sol, in GibkoHy nle, 8fc, So Aqnila <nwira, and Symmachus vav<roi/. " The 
LXX alone have Zt^tw : the Latin, however, of the Syriac and Arabic versions 
concur with it. The Vulgate franshites, Contra. Giboan ne mocearis. — Qu. Is our 
word ' DUMB,' to be traced to this origin? 

3 Sun among the ancient Hetrurians, Germans, &c. signified * the moon ;* and 
Ai, or Aia, in the language of Egypt, ' a place.* 

^ t Kings iii. 2. 4. It appears, indeed, to hav^ stood.next in boly repute to 
Shilob and Jerasalem. , ^, 
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the Apocryphal book of Ecdesiasticus, xlvi. 1. 4/ ^here however, hj 
a double mistake, the soft is said to have " gone back/' instead of 
standing still/ and *' one day to have been as long as two/' 



4. JONAH. 

The history of Jonah is attested by our Saviour, who would never 
have appealed for the illustration of a fact to a Galilean apologue or 
novel. His date is not quite certain ; but that he was prior to Jero- 
boam, appears from 2 Kings, xiv. 25. Gath-Hepher, in the tribe of 
Zebulon (as, well as Nazareth, a few miles to the south of it) was in 
^' Galilee of the nations;"* so that out of Galilee did arise prophets,' 
John, vii. 41, 42. Coming from a mixed people, he was probably of 
unsettled principles, though like Balaam, Numb. xxii. 18. the old 
prophet, 1 KingSy xiii. l. &c. represented as ** a servant of Jhe Lord;" 
or he would not have thought it possible to elude his power.^ He 
never indeed showed any regard for duty, €icept under divine con- . 
straint ; and, when that was removed, he returned to his old super- 
stitions. This might in truth be the cause of employing him upon the 
present occasion > to evince the superiority of Jehovah .to both the 
prophet and his deities. 

The forbearance of his shipmates was much greater than that of the 
Jews toward the true prophet of Nazareth ; of whose death and resur- 
irection his hymn in the fish's belly, ** Thou hast brought my life from 
corruption, &c." (as well as Ps. xvi. 10.) is strictly vaticinatory. But, 
to begin in order. 

Upon his arrival at Joppa, as ^ot disinclined to the prevalent ido- 
latry, he appears to have put hiwiself under the protection of the 
female ' deity of the place, a large fish or whale, under the name of 
Dercetis or Derceto ; whose supposed daughter Semiramis, according 
to Ovid. Met. iv. 44. wsR changed into a Dove (Jiy)**, Jonah,) Luc. 
de Dek Syri-^, Diod. Sic. iii. Thfese two objects of veneration in 
Palestine were, likewise, worshipped in many parts of Syria. 

1. Dercetus is an abbreviation of the Greek 'Ara§-y<iri$, orAtar- 
cetus, i. e. Venus Piscis, under which name that goddess was adored 

«».^— - ■ ■ " ' ' ' ■ 11 !■ I I -■ I .. I I ■ ■■ ■ I 

' Habakk. iii. 11. obviously, from the c6ntext, refers to the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, the grandeur of the Deity descending on Mount 
Sinai, and his moving all nature. 

* So called from its vicinity to and intermixture vrith several Gentile states, 
the remains of the Cauaanites or aliens from Tyre, Hamath, and the cities of 
Syria — as well as, probably, some of the Philistines, Josh. xix. IS. and even 
Gath-Hepher might ba so named, to distinguish it from Gath of Philistim. The 
contagious effect of this neighbourhood vras such, that few of the Galileans went 
up to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover, &c. 

3 A prophet, however, the Jews, probably on account of his refractoriness^ 
did not apparently from this passage, allow him to have been. 

4 If the Tarshish here mentioned were the Tartessus of Spain, he attempted 
to flee as far as, in the existing state of geographical knowledge, he well could. 

s Colitur istic fabnlosa ceto (Plio. H. N. v. 23.) This Hesycbiiu calls 9»^- 
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tX Hierapolis.' From both Strabo aikl Hesycfaius we learn, that 
*Atargatis (whom Ctesias identifies with perceto) was also called 
Athara; and this, or "k^ujOy (Etymol. Magn.) is the name given to 
Venus by the Egyptians,* among whom she, or her equivalent Isis, is 
likewise denominated^ASu^*, (Plut. Is. et Osir.) and, in the character 
of Atargatis, this deity was always represented as a Cetus. Manilius, 
Astron. iv. 580. says, she transformed herself into a fish; and Ovid. 
Met. V. 33 1« that she concealed herself in one, to escape some great 
danger. She was, in fact, the same as the Venus Marina, whom the 
Greeks denominated Tlovria, 'Efr/irovria, ITeXayia, &c. all with refe- 
rence to the sea. She is constantly represented as Queen of the Oceaiiy 
Orph, Hymn. 28. Her. and Leand. 249^ Ov. Fast. iv. 91. 105.' Hor. 
Od. !• iii. 1. Lucret. i. 3. 8. Apulei. Met. xi. &c. This accounts for 
Jonah's particularly applying to her upon this occasion. 

2. Jonah, * a Dove,' was an appellation deemed applicable to one sent 
upon a divine mission ; and hence, among others, John the Baptist had 
his name. To Venus iK^tvysviris this mystical bird was especially coiise- 
. 'crated, froni its having announced to Deucalion, at sea sv rf ^^vaati^ 
good or bad weather. (Plut. De Solert. Avin.) Hence it was much vene- 
rated, chiefly by the natives of Babylonia, Syria,\and Palestine ; * and 
wherever Atargatis was worshipped : and from it many cities had the 
isumame of 'loiyrj^ as Antioch in Syria, Goza near Joppa; (Steph« 
Byz.) and even the sea upon thb coast, from Gaza to Egypt, was 
called ^Iwviov, 

Jonah therefore, residing as above stated, not. (1.) was most likely 
one of the lonim, or worshippers of the Dove and Cetus, and might 
thence even have had his name given by the people of Gath-Hepher» 



' Called al^o Bombyce, in Syria. Here, according to Lncian (De De& 
8yri&) she was represented as half-woman and .half-fish. Some have supposed 
Atargatis a composition of Atar-dag (st-r, ' Piscis;*) bnt Bryant prefers Atar- 
cetus. 

^ At Atarbeck in Egypt, Venus Atar was worshipped, (Herod, ii. 41.) and 
probably under this appearance. Beck is the same as the Hebrew Betli ; and 
signifies a city, as well as a temple, in the ancient Coptic»^ Bachi vohtg, (Woide's 
Lex. Copt.) Thus Bal-bec was * Beli CivUaa,* 

At Asbdod also there were similar rites, a? we learn from Diod. Sic. ii. who 
mentions likewise Semiramis; and farther informs us that, at Ascalon near 
Joppa, she had only the head of a woman, the rest being fish. Desinit inpUeem 
mulier. The human part, perhaps, proceeded out of the month of the fish (like 
the Indian visknow) both there, at Ashdod, and at Joppa. At Ashdod, how- 
ever, the deity was masculine, and worshipped under the name of Dagon, 
1 Sam. V. 3. where what remained standing was probably Dag, or the fish-part ; 
the human head and palnfs having been cut off by failing befiore the captive «and 
insulted Ark of God. These deities were once worshipped in Canaar, exclusive 
of Philistiim or Palestine Proper, 2 Mace. xii. 26. Josh. xv. 41. and xix. 27. 
where the Beth-dagon in Asser's portion, *' reaching to Zebulon/' must have 
been near Jacob's city, Gath-Hepher. • 

3 The two last-named poets assign her marine influence to her extraction^ 
calling her iitoa-'Kofog 9a\cc<r<rtig^ and orta mari (£p. Her. xv. 213.) respectively. 

^ TibolL L vii. 13b Phih apud Eoseb. Prsep. Evang, vili. and Diod. Sic. ii. 
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as a prophet and a priest.' K is even probable, that he had officiated 
at their altars. He did n^ go to Tyre or Sidon to take shipping, but 
to Joppa, the primitive seat of this idolatry ;^ havinu: more ^ith in hb 
own deities, whom he had adopted from the Philistines, than in Astarte 
suid Baal. In the storm, however, he owned *' he feared God ;" as 
Naaman, 2 Kings v. 15. and even Balaam, who yet was devoted to 
Baal-peor. His direction to the mariners, '* Cast me forth into the 
sea ; so shall the sea be calm,'' he must have uttered by a divine 
cogency, deoifvsvaros : otherwise, he could not have been so certain of 
the physical consequence. The moral consequence was still more 
bappy, for the mariners, seeing the miracle of the whale, ^' offered a 
saenfice unto the Lord, and made vows.'' They were appalled at 
witiiessing a real Leviathan, against which their emblesiatical one bad 
no power, swallowing up a strenuous votary of their superstitions. Tbis 
they would naturally report on their return, and it would quickly after- 
ward be confirmed by the stranded • Cetus disgorging the prophet : 
mm event, which would brand with disgrace Anr boasted empress of 
the seas. 

The enormous bones of a sea-animal, long preserved and revereoeed 
at Joppa, whence Pliny (H. N. v. 25.) informs us, they were carried 
to Rome to be exhibited by the yEdile M. Scaurus, seem to confirm 
this account.^ These bones were preserved the more naturally, from 
the monster's being thrown so fair iuland, as to lodge Jonah sV/ ^yj^oiy, 
(LXX.) This implies a low coast ; and such, that of Joppa is ; the 
water being shoal from Gaza to the Nile, so that Hasselqui£(t was car- 
ried ashore (he tells us) on mens' shoulders, and the road at present, 
according to Pocock, admits only boats. 

Now fishes of tbis magnitude are never seen in these, or the neigh- 
bouring seas.*^ The one in question therefore must have been sent on 
purpose from the north, to be stranded on a shore, where a huge fish 
was an object of worship. 

P. S. This miracle therefore, as well as the preceding three, was 
significant and appropriate : there was an analogy between the crime 
and the punishment. At Carthage, or at Tyre, the propriety would 
have been lost. 



' ' Ibnah,' in many conntries denoted a priest, v^o^iirn; ir«p' *Efifcuoic (Hesych.) 
•r priestess, Herod, ii. 54. See Soph. Trachin. Pausan. vii. and Horn. Odyss. 

*• The very ship, in which he sailed, had perhaps the insigne of the Ceto. 

3 See Pomp. Mel. i. 11. That these huge relics could have no connexion with 
the fable of Perseus and Andromeda is obvious, from the scene of the latter 
being laid in ^thiopia.^ Apollod. ii. 4. Hygin. Astron. ix. 

* The one, stated by Zonaras to have been killed in Severus*s time with fifty 
bears in its body ! and a second, said to have infested the Euxine, &c. under 
Justinian, from its love of sailor's flesh, for fifly years, (see Procop. iii. Mich. 
Glyc. iv.) are not easily to be swallowed in these days. 
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Th^ reader wiU not ex^et from tbe abridger of Bryanlr a discHssion 
6f Sir William Drummoiid's l>ecails aud Dodecans, his allegorical 
Monarcl^s, and his Paranatelk>ns. ' In his zodiacal system he regards 
Balaam as the dragon, (p. 255,) and Joshua as the ram, or lamb, of 
astronomy ! (p. 195.) With some arbitrary corrections, some ingenious 
conjectures, and some confessions of difficulties, which neither correc- 
tion nor conjecture enabled him to surmount, the live kings of Gen. 
xiv. and Josh. x. are deposed into the five intercalated days, by which 
the civil differed from the astronomical year ! (pp. 235 and 236.) tbe 
day, during which ** the sun stood still," implies a period of time of 
* about 126 hours !' (p. 237.) Lehi, or Lechi, refers to " the ass's 
head placed by orientalists in the first dccan of Leo !" (p. 36o.) and 
£n-hakkore is interpreted ' the fountain of the palm-tree pulp i '•— ' 
** But how," inquires the dissertator, '* how came Sampson to give the 
fiame of £n-hakkore to the place 1 I know not ; unless it were that tbe 
palm-tree is sacred to the Sun, and particularly in the sign of Leo." (ib.) 
Alas ! what ingenuity ]»4here, which hypothesis cannot lead astray I 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

i^OME of your correspondents have wished, or attempted, to 
explain the Hebrew word U^PiS^ at the l^th verse of the Lxviiith 

Psalm. But perhaps they might have succeeded better, if they 
had considered the noun in a connected view, or as joined with 
the preceding and subsequent verses, and the history which 
occasioned them r to these points, or rather to the sense of the 
who^e ode in which the word is found, I would beg leave to 
advert. 

I am quite of opinion with most commentators, that this Psalm 
was composed by David at the time when the ark was removed 
from Kirjath-jearim, in order to be forwarded to Zion in the city 
of David, to be placed there in a tabernacle, which the king had 
prepared for its reception. The ark had been neglected in the 
reign of Saul, and no inquiry had been made at it, as we read in 
1 Chron. xiii. 3. All the congregation of Israel, aware of this 
error, went up with David to Baalah, which belonged to Judah^ 
to bring up from thence the ark of God the Lord, who is repre- 
sented as dwelling between the cherubims. And David and all Israel 
played before God with all their might, and with singing, and with 
narps, and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and with cymbals, and 
with trumpets, (v. 8.) During this procession I suspect that the 
song which was sung by the female singers,' under their master, 
and guides, th^ Levites, was what we find in this. Psalm-song 



' See y. 12. of this Psalm. 
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now before us, from v. IS. to v. 19. inclusive. And the reason 
why it is in the title called ^p "^^fo, a Psalm'Song, arises, as I 

conceive, from this song or ode, which is introduced in the midst 

of it. 

The ode, together with the verse preceding it, I now proceed 

to illustrate. 

V. J2. The Lord God glveth the word, 

Of those that proclaim the p;lad tidings the company is great. 

I borrow the word D'*rT7i^ from the close of the preceding 
Terse. By the noun *1Di»i may be here understood the signal of 

victory, which was often proclaimed or published by a chorus of 
women "^ and thus the word mitt^^DH, those that announce the 
glad tidingSi is of the feminine gender. The term i«^22^ is not 
improperly applied to an assemblage of women in other places of 
Scripture as well as this : see Exod. ocxxviii. §. and 1 Sam. ii. 221 
And thus at the resurrection of our Lor(fJ the pious women to 
whom he appeared announced the joyful news of the victory over 
our spiritual enemies, to which the 'Ettiv/xiov before us has an 
obvious reference. 

V. 13. Kings of armies fly away on aU^ldes ; 

And the inhabitants of the house divide tlie spoil. 

There is a repetition of the verb in the first line of the original, 

TfT^ TlTT, shall flee i shall Jlee, But surely there seems no 

necessity, as some have conceived, to drop one of these verbs, or 
to change it into an infinitive. * As Jordan was a river of some 
distinction in Canaan, and the expulsion of the nations was on 
both sides of it, such expulsion may possibly be alluded to in this 
repetition \ or it may relate to their complete routing, the rapidity 
and universality of their flight. Such repetitions are not uncom- 
mon in Scripture : see 2 Kings x. 4. Ps.xxxxvii. 5. 

iT*3, JTI^, Habitatrix dormis. I rather understand this noun 

nii in a collective sense, and have rendered it the inhabitants : 

;»id it should be noted, that both this noun, and the verb 
that agrees with it, are of the feminine gender, and therefore 
rightly applied to women. The meaning of the stanza i§, that 
the kings and their whole armies were so completely routed, that 
the women, or the most feeble persons, could seize and distribute 
the spoil : see Josh. x. 

In the spiritual sense, or as relating to Christ's victory, it must 
mean, that he perfectly discomfited his host of adversaries, and 
left the field to the possession of the humble and peaceable class 
of his followers. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that the verbs in this and the 

preceding verse, are all in the future tense, which is often used in 

Hebrew for the preterite 5 as, on the other hand, the past is used 

for the fixture : and these changes are made occasionally without 
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the conversive van, as well as with it, or by means of a distant 
vau. But as the Hebrew language has properly no present tense^ 
and the language of the ode has a prospective, as well as retro- 
spective, view, or contains both a history and a prophecy, I have, " 
^erefore, the better to suit both, rendered the verbs hitherto in 
the present time. 

V. 14. Have ye lain among rubbish ; 

\e wings as oi b. dove overlaid with sifveV, 
And her feathers of the verdant gold ? 

T)23ltf/1 D^^. I understand the particle here interrogatively; 

and conceive that the address is now to the ark in its neglected 
state. The prosopopoeia is bold and abrupt, but very beautiful. 
The furniture of the ark was the cherubims on the top of it, 
overshadowing with their wings the mercy-seat, between whose 
expanded Things the Schechinah resided, alluded to, probably, . in 
the next verse. • / 

lb. The dual noun, D^JTIpl^, may signify Tiem-tJi-stoneSi Of 

pot'TangeSj and allude to a custom among the Arabs of settiog 
their pots on two stones, or brick-bats, agaiiist a third fixed stone, 
or part of a rock, for culinary purposes 5 which stones \rere 
commonly of a dark sooty aspect : and amongst these it is pro- 
bable that the ark was thrown as among dust or rubbish i;i the 
days of Saul, and thus became in a squalid and filthy con4ition. 
Or it might have been thus neglected before the reign of Saul : for 
the ark is supposed by commentators to have remained at Kirjath- 
jearim, or Baalah, upwards of forty years, that is, from the time 
that it Was sent thither by the Philistines, till it was removed 
from thence in the reign of David ; and during part of that time 
the Israelites worshipped strange gods, as Baalim and Ashtaroth : 
see 1 Sam. vii. 3, 4. and Dr. Hammond's note on this word. 
lb. The expression y^lH p'lp'1'*^, which properly signifies, 

with the verdancy of pure goldj I have rendered as an adjective 
and substantive, mth verdant goldy agreeably to that passage of 
Milton, Par. Lost, ix. 501. " with burnished neck of verdant 
gold." Mr. Merrick reads, of living gold. The allusion is to 
the color of the fine metal, and the expression an instance qi that 
figure,- called by the Rhetoricians Iv 81a Imlv. 

V. 15. When tlie Almighty dispersed kings on it. 
It was of the snowy whiteness on Salmon :' 

The Hebrew H^, at tfie end of the first Kne, is by LXX. 

rendered stt' awrij^, and may possibly refer to Vilify the ark; a 
noun of the common gender. But I take this pronoun to be a 
feminine absolute, and to allude to the whole ark with its fumi<* 
ture, over which was the dwelling of the Divine Majesty j and 
the verb that follows is of the same gender, and relates to it. 
This passage has beeu giveo up ai$ inexplicable by some of the 
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most able commentators : see Merrick's Amiotations. But the 
^iise of the whole appears to be this, that although the whole 
;;irk had lain neglected or among rubbish at Baalah, yet before that 
period, when the Israelites fought under its banner, (see Joshua 
▼i. &c.) when it was continually attendant on their victories over 
Jericho, over Sehon, king of the Amorites, and Og, the king of 
Bashan, and all the kingdoms of Canaan, it was then preserved 
in a bright and most pure state, in the most resplendent whiteness ; 
or like the snow on the hill Salmon, which lay on this side 
Jordan, and was usually covered with snow from its vast height. 
The measure or proportion of some of the lines in this ode may 
seem unequal 5 but we must be careful not to stretch it to our 
own rules, for it may have been of the nature of such songs to 
consist of irregular stanzas. It is farther observable, that Houbi- 
gant, and one MS. in Dr. Kennicott's Collation, read ]1D^ID witb 
caph instead of beth — It was of snowy whiteness like Salmon. 

V. 16. Is the hill of God, a fruitful hill, 

A hill of lofty summits, the hill Bashan ? 

Having touched upon Salmon in the foregoing verse, a moun- 
tain remarkable for its long snows, which at their melting en- 
riched with their moisture the inferior plains : the ode next 
proceeds to mention the fruitful hill Bashan, which lay on the 
other side Jordan, and was now become so far a hill of God, as it 
was the residence of his people 5 thus reminding the Israelites of 
their victories and of their possessions on both sides of diat river. 
I am inclined to think, that instead of the former W^t we should 
with LXX. Vulg. and Houbigant, read \'\Ln : is the kill of God 
a fruitful hilly ^7ov Spos ; the mistake of 2 for 1 is easy, espe- 
cially if we suppose the Bashan of the second line placed just 
under the former. The word D^JJ^^ properly signifies gibbosities^ 
or protubera?ices ; but LXX. read opog TSTugoofji^svov. If this be the 
sense, we might render, a hill of rich eminencies. But the word 
is used again in the next verse, where I must prefer the idea 
of k^ tops. I am quite of opinion with some other commen- 
tators, that we should render the verse interrogatively— Is Bashan 
i?ie peculiar hill of God ? But if this be not allowed, and we 
should retain Bashan in the former line, and follow the sense of 
LXX. in the second, we may render thus, 

A hill of God is the hill Bashan, 
A hill of rich cmineucies is the hill Bashan. 
V. 17. Why tremble ye, ye high-topp'd hills ? 

This is the hill which God delighteth to inhabit : 
Surely Jehovah will tabernacle for ever. 

Why tremble ye, &c. For pT^JUl, whose root, as Archbishop 
Seeker observes, is not elsewhere in Hebrew, I would read with 
one MS. rnjnjl with y instead of 2^. These are a sort of 
kindred letters, the tsade being more properly the Hebrew, the 
other the Chaldee : and they will be found to be not uafrequentljr 
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put for each other, more especially in the books written during, 
or after, the captivity : see Wintle's note on Daniel ii. 14. What » 
grand and august idea is this, of the mountains being seized with 
a sort of trembling at the approach of the ark of God j as if they 
were each with astonishment apprehensive of the honor of its 
reception ! The like expression may be met with at Psalm cxiv. 7. 
and for a similar occasion : " Tremble, thou earth, at the presence 
of the Lord." 

The preference is now given to Zion, which is the favorite 
mountain wherein the ark of God should rest, and on which the 
temple should be erected for a perpetual residence of the E^ine 
Majesty. But as there is no affix to the verb pt^, LXX. xara- 
CKrjvaxrsiy in the last line ; and as the Greek word used for oiur 
Saviour's residence in the flesh is plainly borrowed from it, I have 
rendered the word intransitively, so that it may not only refer to 
the constant residence of the Schechinah during the Jewish 
polity, but to the incarnate residence of the Word, that was made 
Jlesh and dwelt among us,' or, tabeimicled in us, when that polity 
was at an end. The passage in this view must be considered as 
prophetic of the incarnation of the Redeemer : and to this event, 
and the consequent glories of it, in the ascension especially of our 
Lord, the two next verses of the song may be adjudged to have 
a more especial reference. Or we might render the word pit^ by 
an easy paraphrase, willjix a tabernacle. 

V. 18. The chariots of God are twenty thousand thouMmda of angels, 
i. e. secondary or mlntstring spirits. 
The Lord is upon tiiem, a Sinai in the holy place. 

The chariots. The original is singular, but many MSS. of the 
first authority read it plural. The armies of God are great and 
glorious, those especially that usher in any signal victory. The 
iron chariots were most powerful and fatal instruments in the 
ancient warfare. This may occasion the designation of the 
Almighty, when combating his enemies by this formidable vehicle ; 
innumerable hosts of angels were also attendant on his pretence. 
The word yt^W or VW (as i^ is often put for n and H for ^) may 
signify, of iteration, or secondary. From T}W iteravit, comes 
'^^ secundusy and DOl£^ or lOli^ secundi. Some would understand 
the word as only meant to multiply the thousands, and then to be 
of the like form with VH2 (edificium, and T^p possessio : But 
LXX. read euhvouvroov florentium, sc. spirituum ; and I rather 
agree with this version and the Syriac, in referring the term in the 
plural form to the secondaries or ministering hosts of God who db 
his pleasure,^ The word appears to be met with only in this 
placa; but there is a plural term something like it in Ps. cxxiii. 4« 
which comes near to the sense which LXX. assign to this word. 

* Jobn. i. 14* * PSt ciii. fO, SI* 
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In every view> the passage is understood of the angels^ or blessed 
spirits, who excel in strength and do his commandments y hearken^ 
tng unto the voice of his ixjord. 

ib. The Lj^rd is upon them, Di inter illos—among theniy 
in the midst of, or upon them. The heavenly host arc 
his supporters, and in or upon them is the Son of God in 
hi$ dignity. Many MSS. read miT, some with, but the greater 
part, instead of, '^Tll^. Thus was the blessed Son intro- 
duced into the world to conquer his and our enemies with a 
muli^de of the heavenly host. Thu$ also was the Law delivered 
by Iflbses^on Mount Sinai in the midst of a large collection of 
angels ; when Mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke * because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire. The Schechinah or divine 
Majesty came down in a thick cloud in flaming fire,- or with a 
shining company of angelic spirits, illustrated by flames of fire, 
as in Ps. civ. 4. o^ as we read in Deut. xxxiii. 2. He came 
with ten thousands of holy ones, i. e. angels, when from his 
right hand went a fiery Law. As this extraordinary assemblage 
appeared on Mount Sinai, so SinAi seems to be here used for any, 
general assembly of these blessed spirits ; and this is what I would 
understand by the last words of the verse — a Sinai in the holy 
place— In the holy place on Mount Zion was the sanctuary or 
temple : and the divine presence, which appeared over the taber- 
nacle at its consecration on Mount Sinai, never left the Israelites 
in their joumeyings, till they came into: Canaan where Mount 
Zion was, and where also, was the holy place, wherein the Sche- 
chinah continued to reside between the cherubims, attended by 
companies of blessed spirits, like as on Sinai. 

V. 19. Thou hast gone up on high ; Thou hast led captivity captive ; 
Thou hast taken gifts for men; ^ Even also/<w the rebellious. 
At the residence of the Lord God. 

dt-has been observed by some commentators that at the preced- 
ing verse the ode begins to assume more plainly its secondary 
or prophetic sense, or to be transferred from the ark to the 
Messiah, who was to take up his abode amongst men : arid this 
sense is continued in the verse before us j which in its full view 
is scarcely applicable to any thing but the ascension . of our Lord, 
however some of its language may have been occasionally applied 
to other Signal victories, and more immediately to the ascension 
of the ark on Zion. OurJLord, after having resided upon earth 
to fulfil his great work, at length ascended up on high, in the 
most literal sense, or to the highest heavens. And this he did, 
'" when he had finished all his extraordinary achievements in this 
lower world, when by his death and resrurrection he had vanquish- 
ed all his enemies, and led captive those who had captivated his 

' Exod, XIX, * Ueb. ^l\^a» in the uuun^ Wi Vbl VXi^m^x^u. 
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brethren of mankind and confined them under the basest thral- 
dom. When he had subdued these he received of his Father 
gifts, in order to impart them unto men, the manifold gifts of 
his blessed spirit, which he communicated even to the rebellious, 
to those who resisted and repulsed him at the time of his incar- 
nate residence j or when the Lord God took up his tabernacle, 
amongst us, whereof that which contained the ark was a type, 
or when he dwelt in the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

There is something so peculiarly striking in the expressions of 
this last verse, and so exactly descriptive of Christ's exaltationpthat 
one can scarcely believe but that it was originally intended 
in the prophetic mind, however unknown to the persons who 
sung or uttered them. Some reference may be discerned in them' 
to the seating of the ark with its furniture and tabernacle in the 
holy place on Mount Zion ; from whence many blessings were 
imparted to the worshippers ; but the fairest and best interpreta- 
tion which can be affixed to the language is that which refers it 
to the event and consequences of the ascension of Christ. 

I know no better sense for the last words D^Il^i^ tT ?3tt^ 

• v; T : • 

than that which I have given, which may refer to the residence 
of the divine Majesty upon the ark, as well as to God manifested 
in the flesh to destroy and triumph over the works of the Devil. 

The song is concluded with a joyful chorus of praise to the 
great author of all our blessings, thus, 

V. 20. Blessed be the Lord ; he daily loadeth us, 

Even the God of our salvation. 
V. ^1. The God that is for us is the God of salvation ; 

With Jehovah the Lord are the escapes from death. 

I will beg leave to subjoin the whole translation together, as 
follows, 

V. 12. The Lord God giveth the Word ; 

Of those who proclaim the glad tidings the company is great. 
18. Kings of armies fly away on all sides ; 

And the Inhabitants of the house divide the spoil. 

14. Have ye Iain amongst rubbish ; 

Ye wings as of a dove overlayed with silver, 
And her feathers of the verdant gold? 

15. When the Almighty dispersed kings on it, 
It was of the snowy whiteness on Salmon. 

16. Is the hill of God a fruitful hill, 

A hill of lofty summits, the hill Bashan ? 

17. Why tremble ye, ye high-topped hills? 

This is the hill which God delighteth to inhabit; 
Surely Jehovah will tabernacle for ever. 

18. The chariots of God are twenty thousand thousands of angels, 

(i. e. secondary or ministnng spirits :) 

The Lord is upon them, a Sinai in the holy place. 
19« Thou hast gone up on high; thou hast led captivity captive, 

Thou hast taken gifts for men ; Even also for the rebellious ; • 

At the residence of the Lord God. 
f 0. Blessed be the Lord, he dail^ loadeth us, 

£ren the God of our SaWaUon; 

Vol. VI No.Xn. ^ 
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91. The God that is for ns is the God of Salvation ; 

With Jehovah tlie Lord are the escapes from death. 

This ode is concise and beautiful, and must be allowed to $tand 
in the first and highest rank of poetry. The transitions in it are 
frequent and striking ; the ideas solemn, appropriate, and grand ; 
the change of persons sudden and extraordinary, but not unnatural. 
At one time the Psalmist makes the singers address themselves to 
the neglecte4 ark in the language of sympathy and compassion ; 
then again it is spoken of in its triumphant state in the third 
perijip. At its approaching exaltation thy song rises into a kind of 
rapdmre, and the surrounding hills are described as in a panic of 
trembling animation at the favor or honor bestowed on that which 
is to receive the ark ; wheii not the height of Salmon, nor the 
fertility of Bashan will obtain for either the preference. From 
thence the prophetic mind is transported to the real incarnate 
residence of the Saviour of the world, the grand antitype of the 
ark, to his ascent to heaven from Mount Olivet, and to the bless- 
ings conferred on the world by his incarnation and its conse- 
quences. So fine a song, so sublime a piece of poetry, is very 
well worthy the introduction that is prefixed to it, and the large 
company to announce and publish it, as well as the solemn bless- - 
ing of praise and acknowledgments to God which follows it. 

A COUNTRY PARISH-PRIEST. 

BrightvcelU Berks y Aug, 21. 1812. 



LAMBERTI BOS REGULJS PRJECIPUM 

ACCENTUUM. 

« 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Wishing to contribute something important towards the next 
number of your very useful publication, I have thought it worth 
the while to send you a copy of a short treatise on the principles of 
Greek Accentuation, by the celebrated Lambert Bos. As it fur- 
nishes us with all the leading rules, which are necessary for the 
acquirement of this part of Greek literature, expressed so briefly, 
and, at tlfe same time, so very clearly, I am inclined to believe that 
it will be at once interesting and instructive to several of your 
learned readers. As to those, who profess to despise the system 
of accentuating altogether, they are at liberty (if any such there 
be) to read, or pass over, as they think best. It is usual, at the 
present day, to see men, who cannot gain a character in any other 
way, endeavouring to secure one to themselves by a perverse singu- 
larity of opinion ; but this practice has at length grown so common, 
that it has become quite trite and hackneyed. — ^Why did Wake- 
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field afFect to despise accents ? Surely either on this account, or 
because he did not understand them. The same answer may be 
applied to the perverseness and false pride of such as would actu- 
ally suffer themselves to be " incorps'd and demy-natur'd " with 
absurdity, rather than forfeit one atom of their alleged creed to 
the superior reason of common sense. If Greek accentuation is at 
all useful, why reject it ?— and who can deny its utility ? * 

By the way, we» are informed that the enlarged and improved 
edition of Moreirs Greek Thesaurus, superintended by Dr. Maltby, 
is to appear wi^h the Greek un-accentuated. Dr. Maltby's learn- 
ing and judgment are known to be such, that this deficiency can 
only be referred to the quantum of trouble requisite to fill it up. 
The drudgery would be considerable; but are there not persons 
whose time and talent are less valuable than the time and talent of 
Dr. Maltby, who would be glad of that part of the undertaking for 
a trifling compensation ? And could the money be laid out either 
more usefully or more profitably ? 

24 Aug. 1812. FAR RAG LIBELLL 

Lamhcrti Bos Regulce Pra^cipude Accentuum. 

I. A^entibiis vetustissimi Graeci scribendo usi non sunt, ut ex anti- 
quis MStis apparet. Quia vero hodi^, et a longo tempore, in Graeco- 
rum libris usurpantur, nee suo carent usu, breviter quaedam de iis 
monend?^ sunt. 

II. Accentus est pronunciandi ratio, qua syllaba alia in pronunciando 
attoUitur, alia deprimitur, alia inflectitur et tardius trahitur; qilod 
indicant notce Accent^is, quas sunt tres; Acutus^) nota est ascenden- 
tis vocis ; Gravis ( ^ ) nota descendentis ; CircwnJlexuSj ( ** ) nota primo 
ascendentis, dein descendentis, vocis ;^constat ex Acuto et Gravi; susti- 
net et quasi circumagit vocem. Nomina ab re musica petita videntur. 

III. Acutus potest esse, vel in ultima syllaba, quale vocabulum dici- 
tur iivrovov ; vel in penuHima, quale Trec^c^vTdvdv ; vel in antepenultimdf 
quale ^^07r«go|vroyov. 

IV. Gravis nusquam scribitur, nisi mjine. Omnis enim Acutus in 
fine vocis fit Gravis in orationis contextu : hoc solo modo Gravis scri- 
bitur, alias subintelligitur in syllabis, quibus neC Acutus^ nee Circuni' 

flexus est impositus. Sic tv-xru et y^a.(p», in priore syllaba habentia 
Acutum, in posteriori intelliguntur habere Gravem : cujusmodi v^rba 
ideo vocantur fiu^vrovx. 

V. Circum/lexus scribitur, vel in tdtima, et vocabulum sic notatum 
vocatur Tn^toyraf^ivcv : vel in penultim^^ et vocatur ^^c^n^trTrafctuu. 

VI. Omnis dictio unum ex hisce tribus Accentibus necessario requi- 
rit, praeter aliquot voculas monosyllabas, quae plane accentu carent; ut 
«, If, Of, ttiy ov, [otJjt, ^vxf] Wj i/?» C<5>] «*> L*if] •'> ^f> (quando sicut deno- 
tat;) quum vero pro sic usurpatur, acuitur, ut et quando in fine 
periodi ponitur. Acuitur etiam cv sententiam claudens ; ut, cbtu^/i^- 






' On the hubject of Accents see Forson's Note on Medea, v. l. Edit. 
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VII. Non plures praet^ unum Acutum natura habet quaeque vox. 
Quum tamen vox aliqna duobus notata est accentibus, prior est natu- 
ralis, posterior adsciticius, quern accipit a dictione enclitica, quae turn 
suum accentum amisit. 

VIII. Sunt autem dictiones encHticce^ quae utet r6v tytcxlmv, ab incli* 
nandoy diet -.^ sunt, quae in vocem prascedentem inclinant, eanique suo 
accentu afficiunt : ' 

Artie. T«t;, Tiw, pro nvo^i ra pro nvt, 

Nom. ng, T«, indefinitum per omnes casus et numeros. 

Pronom. ficv, fiw, ^oi, fiV o-cv, <7iv, o-d*, a-i* cif, «<, I, fii9i tr^h o^if^ r^#l» 

Verb, ^vifii et tlfiiy in toto praesent. Indicat. excepta secunda singulan^ 
Adverb. ^«f, ^a;, tth, ttov, Trth^y ^«ti, vt^i. 

Conjunct, ts, y«, to<, ^'et, d»}v, fct^y Ktv, []««,] vvf, f i*!/.] 

IX. Enclitiea, abjeeto suo aceentu, ultimam pr^ecedentis vocis 
acuity quando ea acutum habet in antepenultimd^ vel circumflexum ia 
penultimd ; ut,iiK»vrd rtvo^- ix6i ^oTt. 

. X. Non tamen semper rejicit Enclitica Accentum, sed retinet ali- 
quando, nonnunquam etiam plan6 perdit, et non transmittit accentum* 
XL Retinet Enclitica accentum in initio membri, vel etiam singula- 
Tis emphaseos gratia ; ut rl ayAici' coi, ^<Ai, x'*^*^' ^^ ^ ''*^* T'C*" ^ow- 
rdl^ui, ixx* « fi^» ffi, Verbum l<rri quoque in initio membri, aut post 
voculas 6VKy «AA«e, iy Kut, retinet acutum, sed retrahit eum ad priorem 

syllaBam ; ut ia-rty uvd^afTro^y og k. t. A. «AA* i<rTiv' ovk itrrif, 

XII. Retinet etiam Enclitica accentum, quando ultima in vocabuk) 
properispomeno desinit in consonantem duplicem; ut, 0^iiA«| ^S^ 
isqualis meus. 

XIII. Retinet pariter accentum Enclitica monosyllaba post vocabu- 
lum paroxytonum ; ut ufM^rix Itrrr Aoy«? i^. 

XIV. Amittit vero plan^ accentum Enclitica monosyllaba post 
vocabulum paroxytonum; ut, Xoycg fMv eivh^tt a-ov. Similiter po;5t 
perispomenon ; ut, iyecTFUi jtts. Post oxytonum etiam quidem amit- 
tit; ut^ uvng Tii* ubi pro gravi scripto super uin^ ponitur actUus* 

REGUL^ GENERALES. 

I. Monosyllaba contracta, et quaedam 'dlia natura longa, circutn- 
nectuntur ; ut <p^gy y^v^, ot/;, vuv?, y^ecv^^ ttou^^ wS^, vou, 9r« ;. Sed 
brevia, et longa non contracta, acuuntur ; ut, S?, «Af, wdw?, ;c«*c» X^^^' 

II. Dissyllaba cum constant ex duabus brevibus, priorem acuunt ; 

ut, ^ioyd^, fcofo^, 

II J. Dissyllaba constantia ex duabus longis, pariter priorem acuunt; 
ut, ?g«f , "H^w, ^^n. ^ ^ • 

IV. Dissyllaba priore brevi, et posteriore longa, itidem priorem 
acuunt ; ut, g^^j, Xoyov. 

V. Dissyllaba, cum sint priore longa natura, et posteriore brevi, vel 
positione longa, priorem circumflectunt ; ut, <r«^, finfuty infceg, x^Sirtu 
$lK6t. Quod vero quaedam voculae taks dissyllabae, ut «an, ro/Vvr, ««/- 
vi^, iItfi^, acuantur in priore, non vero circumflectantur, im^ xxTirt^t 
*. T. A. uti regula generalis poscit ; ejus rei haec est ratio, quia ill« 
sunt propria Suae voces, quarum posterior est enclitica, quae accentum 
rejicit in praeccdentem, ut Us rh x»i tij, W wr quae coalueruiit iti 
unam» ^ « 
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VI. Polysyllaba, ultima longa, acuunt penultimam ; ut u^m^ 
M^tifTdv.. Excipiuntur Attica MmXiAf^, M^i6>g' qua , licet in ultima sint 
longa, servant tamen aceentum in antepenultima, ubi erat in commu- 
nibus, MiviXuo?, ?^i^iog. Sic et lonica ; ut, Ahunu pro AlnUv, 

VII. Polysyllaba, ultimam habentia brevem, acuunt antepenulti* 

Znam ; ut, u>6^eJ7t6gy u^6f><cv, rvTrro^ivo^. 

Excipiuntur quxdam : 

1. Vocabula qusedam deminutiva et dtrivata ; ut ^ect^Uvy 6n^iov, quae 
retinent aceentum in ilia syllaba, ubi erat in genitivo vel dativo primi- 
tivi ; ut TTflCi^flf, TTdiii, 6'A^oi9 h^i, «. t. X. fixtia-xo^ a r««r/«5' Ifxfrioi ab arri' 
sv^uyifiiVf ab cv^xvog. 

2. Praeterita Passiva Particip. ut, rtrvfAjti'vo^f yiy^tAf*,^m^^ et adjectiva 

verbalia, ut, rvTrriogy y^cc^rU^, 

VIII. Diphthongi ui^et o« in fine vocum habentur in accentuum 
ratione breves j ut Mova-ctty uv$^M7roty rvTrrofMiy «!»«/. Excipi solet adver- 
bium «7*««, domi. Sed ratio est, quia oUoi est antiquus dativus pro 
•hXMy in quo supprimitur praepositio h. Veteres enim, vocales longas- 
non habentes, in dativis hujusmodi scribebant «, addentes i ad latus, pro 
quo deinde a», et « subscribebant ; ut TEl[H}OAOl, pro TJf oim, 

IX. Et; et tv in fine habent circumflexum : ut /3xa-tMvy Truvrti^ovy tSoZ* 
Excipi solet ihv adverbium, et Uv exclamatio. Ratio, quod ha c acu- 
antur, est, ut distinguantur, prius a verbo iJoiJ, posterius a genitivo Uv 
nominis <o$ telum. 

X. Compositio retrahit aceentum ; ut o-o^oV , ^*AoV«^d$» x^^y ^^Wptjiig. 
Sic particulae <«, ft;, ^v^, k. r, x. in compositione retrahunt aceentum ;• 
ut, rxKTc^^ iuTccKTCi' TFUiitvTogy UTTuiiivTo^f Xcy6^y aXpyci, i»X«yog' Ktfnrc^ 

XI. Praepositiones dissyllabae quando postponuntur suis casibus, 
retrahunt aceentum in priorem syllabam; ut hbv Trd^et' Trotr^U ei*^" 
pro vA^ei ^ot), ce^d sFeLT^ci. 'Avu vero et ^<<^ hoc non faciunt, scilicet ut 
distinguatur prius ab «y« vocativo vocis ely»l rex ; posterius ab accu- 
sativo A/«e Jovem. 

XII. Composita ex nomine et praeterito medio, cum activam signifi- 
cationem habent, acuuntur in penultima ; ut, tfwA<)y«?> qui de Deo 
loquitur ; oho^oo^, qui vinum injfundit ; clxovofio^, dispensator ; ^«<}o- 
T0o^6i, qui liberos atit ; ^^uTcroxa, qucc prima vice peperit ; t^6v6^dyff 
qui pisces edit, Sed cum passive significant, aceentum habent in 
antepenultima ; ut, l^dvi^ecycg, a piscibus devoratus ; ^^«tot6K6§, primO" 
genttusj Sfo, 

XIII. Genitivus pluralis substantivorum primae declinationis cir- 
cumflectitur in ultima : Ratio est, quia contractio est -^olici u^y, et 
lomci iAty ; ut o^AiTfi^,' ovXnecai9y oyrXtreSv nftk^et, vifAi^tiaufy nfAt^wy, 9ifAi^Uf» 
Sic etiam feminina adjectivorum terti i- declinationis ; ut, ii^vg, iihiUy rott 
ioituy fiiXtcft »i fA<=?icttyXj raiy fttXectvuiy o fi^ec^vg, n fi^ecy^itcty ruy fi^ec^uoin, 

XIV. Sed adjectiva primae declinationis, derivata a masculinis 
secundx% genitivum pluralem parem habent masculino ; ut, o «V^(> 

To;* etytejyy li uy^cty ruv uyiaty, 

XV. Terti.e declinationis genitivi, ut dativi dissyllabi, aceentum. 
habent in posteriore syllaba ; nominativi autem, accusativi et vocativi,, 
in priore ; ut, » j^ti^, tng ;cf«^««, tij ;cf«$/, t«» X'^H'^* '^^ %¥ih ^*"'' X**S*'^'» ** 

Reliqua usu sunt disc^udu* 
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CONJECrURJH CRITIC JE IN JUCTOkES GRMCOS. 



NO. V. 



Cap. 3. Scgm. 2. 

IN CEDIPODEM REGEM. 

Pauca sunt, nee magni momenti ea, quse in CEclipodem Regem, 
jamdiu-annotata cum Lectore communicare .volo. Ordo versuum 
is erit quern servavit Brunckius. 

V. 90. rt'vi r^lTfOJ Kx6ia^uTi ; 

Sri^Sfltyn; absolute positum pro Tr^ea-iz^tvoi rt vel 9r^«<rit«A«y^si'«<, id est, 
petentes aliquid vel orantes, exe,mplis vix defendi potest. Loci 
apud (Ed. Col. (ver. 1094-.) quern citat Brunckius, alia videtur 
ratio. Ibi enim cum dicit chorus Sregy^ (tovs ©gov?) S/^rASt? u^uyaq 
fuXuv yei r£}t tcccl Tttxlronq, siguificat, crcdo, Delector Diis mihi hoc 
concessuris, vel ea conditione illos amo, ut concedant quod peto, 
nempe ut duplicia auxilia veniant huic urbi et civibus. Alia lectio 
criietyTii adhuc deteriorem sensum efficit. Nobis in mentem venit, 

Auirctyrt^ ij ov (rri^^etyrig ; 

_ id est, «« metuentes an non acquiescentes tali rerum statu ? '* de 
Synizesi ^ •w vide quae notavit Brunckius ad vers. 993. hujus 
abulae. 

V. 269.. Kfltt focvrce. roig f4,vi c^ut-iv iv^6ue&t 6sovs 

MijT ccgoTdv eturo7q yitt etynvc&i rivoty 
Mht* tvy yv¥U.iKtjy fcctt^ct^* 

Recte dicitur ynr «»«»«* u^ctov ; non recte dicitur yv>y Mtiveti yrxiietf 
yvvxiKuy. Et hoc perspectum fuit Brunckio, qui tamen vulgatum 
defendit. Est cui hlc legendum videtur ywuTKx vel yvyutKetg. Nos 
solum reponi volumus y«? pro yJiy. Et quidem Sophoclem ita 
scripsisse valde probabile est. 

V. 360. Ov^t ^vviiKetg 7r^o(r6iv i Sj ^ktfu^Z Xiyiiv ', ' 

Dedit Brunckius vj ^xzru^^ >^oyufy an sermoncm meum tentas ? quo 
quid profecerit non video ; neque ipse sibi satisfecit. Idem 
postea liberas conjecturae quadrigas effudit, nullum se dubitare 
, affirmans quin Sophocles scripser;t pleno et perspicuo sensu 

Tu, lector, leniore remedio contentus, versiculum sic emenda, 

Ov^i ^vy^Kotg 'K^oahv ovkttu^Z Agyg/v } 

id est, Nonne intellexisti antea quod perconfaris ut dicam ? 

V. 680. fMcQcvo'ec y zrtg n rv^yi% 

Multo dilucidior fieret sententia legendo fJutribovo-» pro fietMcUf 
quemadmodum infra in hac fabula verbum illud bis usurpatur; 
sed sic non responderent strophica. Ergo remedium alibi quaeren- 
dum est. Et jam succumt mM ser^i^wJkXJiXcv. ^%"§»^^ 
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'A^^dvwe est vitw€6veret. Sic apud Euripidem in Fragm. Eurystheif 

T«$ fi^6Tuv rv^etg 0^6ug a^^uWyr*. Et Suidas ; 'aS^uv, ro vi^incczntu 

V. 10 J 9. Kmivu^o (pvaetg l^ tg-ov rS (^n^iyi; 

TS u}<X6T^io)fAim; inquit ScholiaSteS, ««/ (m^ ctyMy in yu^ n^XvSov ydf^i^u 

Mvroy, Sed adjectivum jtc^j^f/?, ut credo, Articulum non admittit ; 
neque si admittat, video ut talis sensus incle elici possit. Legen- 
dum opinor 

id est, r« ^vi^ifx ^vrctyrh vel, Ut vulgatuiii vertit Brunckius, ywo- 
modo genume et non genuisse idem sit ? 

V. 1278. «AA' o>()t/ f«i Art? 

"O^^^oj ^xXd^nig cttf/tATCi hnyyire. 

Verisimiliter monuit Brunckius duas res a Poeta hlc designari, 
scilicet, fiiXccf o^Sgov, humorem ex oculis manantem^ et xaXttZ^M 
tcifcecr^^y grandines sa7igumis. Unde equidem conjeceram legen- 
dum esse 

Sed felicius Porsonus, 

V. 1524;, ^Cl ^urpet^ ©^6»)$ gyd<xo« Agwovsr, Ol^iTCOVf «3l, 

Oi rot, xAsiy ettytyfMtr fioiif Kelt K^ecrtTT^ ijy «stijg9 
* Otmg 6v ^¥i><ef 7rt><ir6ii x»i rv)^cetg Wi^XiTrttft 
'EU orov xXvieiM ^uviii ^uf>c^opug i?^i?v6iv, 

, - - Versiculus tertius non bene cum reliquis cohxret. Reponit , 
igitur Musgravius 

Or T»5 6v ^i>^M TrdXtTfift rnq rv%ng hri^Xtva ; 

Quern quis twn civium cum felicitatis invidid aspexit t 
Sed vulgato propius leges, 

Quern etforlunas cujus quis noti civium, et caet. 
In Prometheum. 

V. 884. ^&6v6}f Sg catfiurm i%it 6togp 

In his verbis prsecipua difEcultas ex co oritur, quod duplex 
dativus ab uno verbo regitur. Quidni igitur tollatur ista difficultas 
locum ita legcndo, 

UiTictcryU Sg ^s|jt«* 6nXvicT6yov 

id est, negahit deus ut corporibus suisjt-uantury sed Tara Pelasga 
ea excipiet Fcemiiiel Martis nocturnd audacid domita. Axf^irrec pro 
vulgato- letfjLiyrafy exhibetur in Cod. a Bultero collato. Akfciyrm^ quod 
dedit Blomfield est ex conjectura PauwH. 

In Supplices Virgines. 

v. 402, OvK fy«f iT«y t« k^T^a* (tvt fi $X^ u^vtVi. 
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K^lfdec metro repugnat, cum formetur ex k^ivm^ K^'ivHf MK^Kdf xttt^fnti, 
Exemplum hujus vocis ex hfonno citat Morellus, 

Lego itaque hoc loco, 

OvK tvx^trcf TO X^fAet* fiii fi etl^tv K^iTnv, 
V. 679. Z«>« fiiyxi (n^ovTUVf _ 

Toy f^ividt A/ vfti^ratroy^ 
* O^ ^roXiS voftu xia-ecy o^GoT. 

Voces A/* vTfi^TciTcy Librariis deberi credo. Rescribo 

0^ 'TToXiot yofJLOi xta-etf opBct 
V. 702. Ev(p7/ifcov y i-ri^OMiv 

Lego, Robortello atque aliis partim praeeuntibus, 

'Movtroti Kx6»tvr' uoiocL 
V. 783» 'l« y» ^ovnriy \ydiK6v <r&eiq. 

Versus monente Pauwio ab Antithetico dissidet, quare legit quidem' 
Ule 

*lu yot $cvvig ivotKOV n^ec^m 

Et eam lectionem Hesychii auctoritate defendit Butlerus. At in 
Grammaticae rudimentis docemur nomiua imparisyllabica in «$ et 
v^t si excipias acutitona non contracts, formare vocativum b.ngu- 
lareih in t et v. Itaque legendum opinor 

'Ia^ yet ^ovvt rcvfoiKcv riiug. 

CANTABRIGIENSIS. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



'As Dr. Clarke has not replied to Mr. Bellamy's remarks in your 
former number, which seem now to be brought to a conclusion^ 
I take the liberty of occupying a page or two on his Essay upon 
Gen. c. J. V. 26. — His assertion that he has rejected any precon- 
ceived opinion of his own will not appear accurate to those, who 
know that the opinions concerning the Trinity here developed are 
the old exploded errors of Noetus and Sabellius, and which were 
revived after alap^ of many centuries by Emanuel Swedenborg.— 
His fears concerning a Deist's ridicule are surely misplaced j that 
surely can be no argument to a Christian, particularly to one who 
makes God pray to himself — (Compare John c. 17. with p. 318, 
9. of Mr. B's. essay) Now as to his Hebrew Criticishis, what 
is said about "IDh^"'') amounts to nothing but this : the word 
properly and strictly means to say or speak, but the word of a 
superior to an inferior amounts to a comn\and ; it may not then 
i/nprdperly be translated the Lord coounauded; for the Lord said ; 
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especially as the Lord can speak but to an inferior. Still as he 
translates the word Commanded to prove that the words were 
spoken not to the persons of the Trinity, but to inferior agents, 
and in so doing assumes that which he sets out to prove, his 
argument is illogical, being a petitio principii. First let him show* 
that these words were spoken to ministering angels, and then we 
will allow the change of said into commanded not to be improper; 
His assertions respecting rW]^2 are not only without found-, 
ation, but make several passages unintelligible, unless we are 
to believe with him the verb to be passive, and yet to translate 
it as if it were active. As the points are the addition of 
Jews 500 years after Christ, with all the disputes of Christians, 
and their application of the old Testament before them, they 
cannot be regarded as unprejudiced. Nor should any person avail 
himself of them, farther than producing them as the opinion of 
the Masorites. — Totally therefore disowning their authority, the 
word in question may be either 1st person plural, future active, 
the third person singular, perfect passive, or 1st person plural, 
future passive. Nothing but the sense of the passage can guide 
our choice, and respect should be paid to ancient versions, especi-^ 
ally the Septuagint, it having been made before the birth of our 
Lord, and therefore before these discussions arose. It is therefore 
unlike the points an unobjectionable witness of ancient readings. 
But not to harass your readers with a subject so often discussed, 
^'I will confine my observations to the Pentattuch. Now the word 
occurs in Gen. ch. 1. v. 26. ch. 11. v. 4?. Exod. ch. 19. v. 8. 
ch. 24. V. 3. 7. Numbers ch. 32. v. 31. In all which 
passages the Septuagint have translated it by 7roi»j<rcotu5v or TrotijTo/xffv, 
nor does Holmes exhibit any various readings wortn notice, except 
that a very defective MS. numbered 59. has iroKrolifjuiSoL in £xod« 
19. V. 8. and it also appears, that the Hebrew MSS. used by them 
had nitV^ in Gen. ch. 2. v. 18. and ch. 35. v. 3. which they 
also translate by Toi>)(ra>ia?v. Whoever will take the' trouble of 
consulting even our English version, will perceive that the mode of 
translation chosen by the Septuagint is the best, and in several 
instances the only one which can be used. And although Mr. 
B's " It shall be done," may in some instances be sense, yet, even 
then, it is not the literal translation^ but a substitution of his owm 
It is true we are frequently obliged by the context to do this, but 
tliat cannot be allowed in a case where appeal is made to the 
literal meaning, and where the whole vis of the argument turns 
upon what tense, mood and voice the verb in question is to be 
taken. 

In Gen. ch. 11. the common translation is, let us make us a 
name, properly, we will make us a name, for if 3d person ^raeter 
passive^ it would be, a name hath been made, or if 1st person 
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plural Future passive, we shall be made a name. Common sense 
shows us which we must prefer here. In Exod. ch. 19. v. 8. the 
people promise to do what the Lord commanded, here we have 
«< All that the Lord hath spoken — we will do," or, it hath been 
done, or we will be made, which very words again occur in Exod. 
•2L V. 3. 7. and Mr. Bellamy's « shall be done " is not the literal 
translation of niyyj whether it be in Kal or Niphal, but is a 
gloss and gratuitous assumption not fairly rendered, for it is 
rendered as the literal meaning of the words in Niphal, whereas 
IWJfH in Niphal must be either third person singular prxter, and 
there signifies it has been done, or first person plural future, when 
Its signification is, "We will be made. The same may be said of 
Numbers 32. v. 31. and the children of Gad, and the children of 
Reuben answered saying, As the Lord hath said unto thy servants, 
so will we do. But the very connexion in Gen. 1. v. 26. obliges 
us to conclude the verb to be plural, and God said we will make 
man in our image after our likeness — ^which is explained after- 
wards by — so God created man in his image. In the image of God 
created he him? I aver these words to be the literal translation of 
the Hebrew. Yet Mr. Bellamy tells us that « as Moses in this 
narrative was speaking with the people, he informed them that 
God created man in their image, viz, in our image, says Moses, 
whidh image he obviously applies to themselves." Obviously 
indeed ! But has Genesis any appearance of a tale told to a multi- 
tude ? has it not rather every mark of an historical composition to ' 
be read and not addressed to a public body ? Nay, were the case 
as stated by Mr. B. Moses -would have 5aid in your image — ^besides, 
God, in ordering the creation of man, would order it after a pattern 
then existing, and the very next verse we see again declares, that 
the image after which Adam was created was not that of the Jews 
in the desert, but of God — In the image of God created he him*. 

This construction therefore of Mr. Bellamy's is delusive and 
forced, in a degree unparallelled except by some other Socinian 
interpretation. Hebrew scholars will find no difficulty in what 
he has said concerning the plural form of Elohim.' Of the three 
words he alledges in this tract to be all singular, the first CHDlCf 
is properly plural, St. Paul having informed us of three heavens at 
the least, the second jy^'Q may as well be plural, although there be 
no singular of it, as diytiae in Latin and riches in English. It is 
a strange doctrine that because a word has no singular, therefore it 
must be singular itself. As <o DHSiD there were an Upper and 
Lower -^gypt ; of course the word is properly plural as with us, 
the Indies, the Sicilies. The ustial Socinian parade of texts 
teaching the Unity of God affects those only who deny that 
Unity. 
In p. SI 6^ he says " Neither could ^u VttSffiXfc ^twVvtL^otK^'t^SBKft?^ 
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sible being be an object of our worship, unless he condescended to 
manifest himself in human form, because there would be no object 
for our adoration :" to which may be replied ; God is a Spirit, 
and although I can form no idea of a Spirit, having nfever seen one, 
still can I worship God, as I believe eternity which I cannot 
comprehend. In p. 318. we are told that as the soul dwells in man, 
so the Godhead was the father who dwelt in Christ. This again 
is an ancient error, tliat Jesus Christ had the Godhead instead of 
a soul. The Athanasian Creed, compiled for the purpose of 
providing against all possible errors concerning the Trinity, says, **of 
a reasonable soul arid human flesh subsisting.*' Several more 
unscriptural and heretical expressions occur, to refute which it 
would only be necessary to copy authors in the possession' of most. 
But if Mr. Bellamy is seriously disposed to revive and defend the 
old, obsolete, and long-abandoned errors of the Anthropomor- 
phites, and Sabellians, he ought in fairness first to remove the 
arguments which anciently drove these Heresies out of the world, 
and not attempt to palm them now on us covertly as. the 
doctrine of our Church : see p. 316. ad calcem, and 318. ad 
medium. And should he be inclined to make this attempt, permit 
me to recommend to his notice Bull's Defensio Fidei N. which I 
promise him will afford not a little employment to such as will 
fairly study it,and not, as Dr. Priestley, look it through only. 

I must take' the liberty before I conclude of noticing the ex- 
pressions of Sir W. Drummond, in your 7th Num. <« They 
(serpents) crawl upon their bellies, and eat the dust, without having 
a suspicion that their guilty progenitor walked erect, talked 
Hebrew to Eve, and fed upon apples in Paradise," with some other 
sentences betraying some levity on a subject important to all, and 
considered as sacred by -most. 

W. R. de B. 



Critical a?id Explanatory Remarls on the Hippolytus Stephane' 
phorus ; with Strictures on the Notes of Professor Monk, 

V. 1 . UoXXr^ (jiev ev ^porol(r$f pcoux uvoovvfxog 

flea xix>^ri{jt'OH KvTrgigy oupoLvov r ecrw 
o<roi TS TTOvrov TSp[ji.6vctiv t' 'ArXctyTixoiV 
voclov(nv 6i(roOf ^aUg opoovrsg ^A/oy, 
rov$ fjLsv (TE^ovTug rdfjiA vpsfrpsvu) Hgirriy 
(T^uWa) 8*, ocoi ^povoij(riv slg r^iMig i^iyu. 

The Professor here cites several instaivee^ o£ «.uL'>Skv^<«.v\ifc\^ \ssj^V>2«v 
the supposed sense of esse. But, a& liia ^u^ot ^t ^^-as^^^ ^•^"^s^R► 
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Professor^s edition of the HippolyttLs, in the British RevietOf No. Vw 
has well observed, the verb is never used in this the supposed sense^ 
but ivith a reference to fome and character : (I by no means approve 
the spirit, in which that article is written, but let us render unto 
Casar the things thc^t are Ccesar^sJ : hence then we may lay dovm 
this canon, that kikXy^o-^oh can never be so used, but tvhen it is spoken of 
persons, as is justly observed in the Review of this Play in-the British 
Critic for July 1812. p. 561. where other instances of KiKXnr6»t are 
cited. But what will the Professor say, when I boldly assert, that 
this passage of the Hippolytus is not to be classed among those cases, 
where this verb can be supposed to have the sense of esse at all ? Thd 
ingenious author of the Critical JSotice of the Hippolytus, inserted in 
the Class. Journ. No. IX., has alone entered into the meaning of the 
passage, Jremant licet omnes critici^ dicam quod sentio : his words are 
these : " Ita haec distinguit M., at distiiiguere debuit sic, ^s*, mox 
•v^etvw T la-oiy dein n>\ov ut sensus esset, £go, humani generis potens 
dea neque uno nomine Celebris, Venus nominor ab omnious, quicunque 
intra ccelum et mare habitant, (Dii sc. superi et viferi,) et quicunque 
intra fines Atlanticos habitant lucem solis videntes,, (sc. mortales) : 
male igitur statuit M. tcUxvi^ecr hoc quidein loco significare sum.'* 
I must confess, that I cannot construe the passage, as it is pointed by 
Professor Monk ; and yet the other interpretation is so simple, that I 
should be surprised that it had not occurred to other critics, if' I did 
not know, by my own experience, that it is one thing to know the 
meaning of every word in any particular passage, and another thing, 
to know the meaning of the passage itself. 

V. 77. al^aog de TTOTcifLicno'i KYiweusi Bpocroif. 

The whole passage, of which I trust that I have, in my Classical 
Recreations, given the most satisfactory explanation which has yet 
been given, (as, indeed. Dr. Parr frankly confessed to me,) is thus 
translated by Muretus, in his Var. Lectt. 1. viii. c. 1. p. 172. 
Edn. Ruhnken. 

Tibi hanc corollam diva nexil-'fm fero, 

Apt am e virentis pratuli intonsa coma : 

Quo neque protercum pastor unquam inigit pecus, 

Neque falcis unquam venit acies improba. 

Apis una flares vere libat int^gros, 

Puris honestus quos rigat lymphis Pudor. 

nils, magistri quos sine opera^ perpetem 

Natura docuit ipsa temperantiam, 

FUs carpere illinc : improbis autem nefat. 

At tu aurece regina vincultim coma 

Arnica suscipe, pia quod porgii manus. 

Thus it. seems tliat Muretus understood the word uli^^ in the same 
sense, in whi^h it was understood by Brunck, who is quoted in the 
Class. Jour. No. IX. p. 1 99. in the Critical Notice of MonlCs Hip* 
^olytus. 

V. 140. (TU yoLp ev&scg^ i xoipot, 

sir SK Tluvog, elff *Exotroi$, 
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" Hygin. 1. 2. c. 28. Hie etiam dicitur^ cum Jupiter Titanes 
oppugnaretf primus ohjecisse hostibus terrorerriy qui panicus appetlatur^ 
ut ait Eratosthenes : Panrcis terroribus similem originem dat Polyaenus 
Stratag, i. c. 2. ^quod caput, excitatis Polyaeni ST^ee-njy^xor? descripsit 
mcertus auctor Libelli de Incredib. ab Leone AUatio vulgati c. xi. : 

monuit ComutUS de N, D, TIxvikx^ XlyiT^xi rot^x^^u^ rag ecipvi^Uvg xeti 

uiiiycvf : aliis UotviKu ^ilf^xrcc vocantur vel Ucc^o^ ^u'^xxxy ut in Scholio 
Theocr. ex Codice Genevensi edito a Casaub. in Led. Tkeocr, p. 258. r 
Panici terroris divinitus objecti meminit aliquoties Eurip. in Med, 
V. 1172. Hipp. V. 142. Rheso v. 35. : non quidem Panicos appellans, 
istiusmodi terrofes ex incerta causa exercitibus incussos memorat jam 
Thucyd. 1. iv. c. 125. ubi notat Duker. et 1. vii. c. 80. <p*Aw tccci Tioitn 
rr^eiro7ri06igy f«,etXtrrot al roTg fciytrroig, ^o/2oi Kxi oiifMcrot lyylna'Geci) ctXXug 
Tf 3ceci IV vvxri rt ku) ^ia yroMutxg, xxt utto 'jToXifAiav ov ^oXu XTTi^ovrMf 

UvTii : luculentum exemplum terroris Panici Galatis prope Delphos 
divinitus sic incussi, ut in furorem prope versi se invicem conficerent,. 
ubi praebet Pausanias, 1. x. p. 853. |y tJ' wKri, inquit, (poficg f^itrtf 
^iTTifFTH UctftKog' rx yu^ ficlrt'etg ov^ifciSig ^ilfixrx he rovrov (^Tlxvog nempe) 

^xTt yiy]nr$xu*' Koppiers's Obss. Philolog. c. x. in Eratosthenea, p. 

121. Lug. Bat. 1771. 

V. 445. KvTrpig yoip ov ^opYirovy )jv TroWYi p^.^ 

The Professor says her^: " ^o{ut«$ Mss. et Edd. ante Valck., qui 
e Stobseo i^xi. p. 386. 36. p. 239. Grot, reposuit ^o^uTor, recte ; hunc 
enim loquendi modum adamavit Eurip* : vid. supra 108, Orest. 226. 
228. Phcen, 367. 385. 976. : ubique subauditur x>^yifcx : tritissima 
sunt hujus structurae exempla apud Latinos Triste lupus stabulis^ 
jDulce satis humor, Varium, et mutabile semper Femina.'* Either 
X^*if<M9 or v^xy^x^ may be understood : thus in a passage of Heliodo- 
rus, cited by the Professor on v. 408. we have, tvK tymnts euG^wjc^ oZati^ 

fT^uyfCX xrrec6fC9ir6Vt xxi c^tixg po'X'xg l<p' Ikuti^x Xxfi/ixnv; '' Repone xtci^ 

x»TTcf Kcti Ifi^rriKh TTpxyfMt » uvd^atyrci — illud autem Mtiyi*^ venustatis 
Grxcx est : Lucian. m Asino, |svo?, ^rixyf^x iJju»r«^^«y«t»f, hospes, est res 

guam nemo magnopere curat : Heliod. : Aristoph. Ecctes. v. 441.. 

ymcuKU S* sivoLh 'KpSLy\C g^ij vov/Suttixov." 

Toup's Emendationes in Suidam^ vol. i. p. 23,4. Edn. 1790. If I 
remember rightly, Stobaeus has the following passages from Hippo- 
damus and Sthenidas : BxrlXitx f4,h yx^ htftifAxrci ^r^xyfAXy Kxt ^vt^v^ 
Xctxrcf vvo xy^^UTivxi 4^^^* again, xvrx fih •J, /^xa-iXtiXt X^^f*^' 
dxUptfti r/, xx} xitx^6c^f tvrit xxi ^4* vyn^fioXxf GidrxroVy ^vam^txrpf 
xyp^wxcf. I add, too, the following passage : <* o-d^o'v t/ %(nf^ mS^aig- 

' wo$ ut hie xi*^!^'*^ ^ Cicerone negotium positum putat M. A. Mure- 

tus F. L. II. c. V. aptius respondet Ovidii ex Ponto u, Ep. vii. 37. 

Res timida est omnis miser: 
MartiaL X. Ep, 59. . , 

Res est imperiosa timor : ' 

quod in talibus loquendi formis solet omitti, xfif^ h*^ ^^^^ etiam apud 
yeteres adest ; in Eur. Oreste v. 70. «^o^«y ;^^?^ iva-rvx^^ ilfitig : m 
Platonis lone^ p. 534. B. x«y(p«» x^f^c 9r«<»)m i<rr«, xx) Trmm xx,) h^ovi 
apta quaedam dedit Koen. ad Gregor, deDiai. p. 150.'* Valckeos^s 
4dnotaiionei%n Adoniazus.. Tkeocr. p. 3. > >. 
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The two passages of Virgil, cited by Professor Monk, 

Trtste lupus stabuliSf 

Veanum et muiabile semper 

FeminOy 
though they are generally considered as analogous instances, are 
nothing to the purpose ; for the noun animal is understood in both 
passages : ** Tac. Ann. i. c. 46. Dum patres^ et plebem^ invalida et 
inermia, cunctationejicta ludificetur, for inermia animaliay* E. Palairet's 
Ttiesaurus Ellipsium Latinarum^ Londini 1760, p. 31. : the same 
remark, if I remember rightly, is made by Sanctius, in his Minerva : 
in the following passage the ellipse is supplied, Natura homo mundum 
at que elemns animal est y Seneca Z^jt?. 92.* 

I shallconclude these, observations with remarking another phrase 
lof less rare occurrence, for the use of the Student : — " $«3e»» r»t 
TT^oiron 9roA;o;, ftiyet xw*^ AecKutvxv : permulta quidem dantur similia, 
qualia prostant ad Eurlp. Phcefl, nonnuUa p. 71. : vix quicquam 
tamen reperietur, quod ad banc elegantiam accedat : (rvhg f^iyt<rr6f 
j^fi in Meleagro dixit Sophocles apud Lucian. T. in. p. 437. : hinc 
cvQ^ X^^f*^ 6t6^nfA7rro9 est ap. Suid. in v. fin^^vfi^^i in Aristoph. Lt/s» 
V. 1030. f^tyx X^ftot r^<; lf*7riiogl ^^otyfiei fiiyx ^giairo^y et similia, dedtt 
Toup. Emend, in Suid. iii. p. 111.: propius accedit Plauti, Sati^ 
scitum Jilum mulierisy in Mercator. iv.iv. 15." L. C. Valgkenaer's 
I^ecem Idyllia Theocr, p. 146. ** J^Kcti^ava-xg Ixec^dv^, fciyec n x%^^ •*""■ 
YiM*ba haec ftiyx t* xV^^ illud innuant, majores solito et ingentes fuisse 
easdem cervas, qu« etiam mox majores tauris, fcecrj-eng ^ ruv^oi dicun- 
tur ; xi^^^ enim idem ibi, quod x^*if*^y ^^ quem postremum hujus loci 
sensum egregie illustrat praeclarus eam in rem ap. Athen. locus 
L XV. p. 677. ubi de Mauro leone ab Hadriano prostrato ait, d» 

fciyet xv^^ 'lyrciy belluam ingentem [^a great monster of a lion'] : immo 
haud aliter de ingenti apro, Croesi temporibus Mysorum agros 
vastante, dixer9| itidem Herodotus, 1. i. c. 36. h rS Mvtrito OvXvftTrf 
•v«5 XV^f^ ymrflM fiiyct, aper in^ens : adeo, ut ab utroque illo auctore 
de apro ac leone insignis magnitudinis dicatur fjtkyet x^^^ quod hie de 
majoribus solito cervis a Callimacho similiter dicitur, ^gy« t« ;^gg«$ : 
q[uae locutio caeteroquin ab Herodoto ea in re adhibita, <r««$ ^lyot, Xfjj^f*^ 
pro magno apro erat quodammodo Atticis propria : unde t* xi^f^ '''^^ 
fwcrm pro vvjcrot dixit Aristoph. ab initio Nub., alibi xv^f*'^ '''^'^ 9rA«««uy- 
TH pro T?iXKcvvrec, Equit. p. 356. et xdcAov to X^f^^^ nrdltff ix*^?* ^^^ 
pulcras habes mammillaSf Lysistr. p. 840. : adde Julian. Imper. Orat» 



% " Thus in the Prometheus^ v. 21. 

Stanley (witii many other critics) is mistaken, when he pites xrvTroy ^/^opxa as aa 
analogous instance : Dr. Butler well observes, " M ihi quidem minus recte vide- 
tur provocare ad Sept. Th. v. 103. illustris Stanlei., alia est enim figura dictionis : 
hie syllepsis, iliic catachresis." The verb axouct} is implied after ^y^y : Giaco- 
mellius cites in the note upon this passage several instances, to which the student 
would do well to attend : he, who wishes for more examples, will find them 
sbangiBUtly supplied in my Critical Remarks ondeto£Hed Passages o/ Demosthenes, 

inserted in the Class, Joum. Nos. 111. andN. ; «a^VMfttB«J5 ^^ w«a?aX\.\B?5 C\«w* 

-^^r. p, 143. 
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V, p. 298. vcTdv Tt T)jf ®i6v Ttf xv^f^^ quale sit iUud numenJ* E. Span- 
heim's Obss, in Hymn. inDian. p. 201. tJltrajecti 1697. 
V. 453. O(roi (ji^sv oiv ypoL^^as ts tcdv TroLXonTBooDV 

e^ov(nVj avTo) r el(riv ev fjLo6(raig olsu 
The following conjecture is not noticed by the Professor : " Locu- 
tionem h fccva-xig «»«* de poetis, vel etiam historicis intelligit Eustath. 
ad //. B. p. 262, 2. 198, 30. hue respiciens, acm h rS, « M^v^y <J«3f 
0€*,'* ^po(rv^xxov(rrlo¥ to, h* IfAov o? uit h fAova-cttg Hft'f J>j Trgg/ Twr 
2r«/)jT<?y flj rui iwA^/^ Xty'wit "Eu^iTCi^Ai ^'Ao-i," Professor Monk. No 
notice is taken' of the conjecture of the ingenious, I add, the learned, 
G. Wakefield; upon this passage, whose note is as follows: ** 1 Tim, 
C* IV. V. 15. Tetvrx ^iXiToCy h rovroig Itr&t : sic Latini, ut exempli gratia, 
Horatius, quern non intellexerunt editores, 

Ibam forte tia sacra, sicut mens est mos — 

Nescio quid meditang nugarum, totiis in illis : 
ita, me jubente, distinguendus est iste loc. ; si enim mos erat illi, unde 
Jbrte P Referas ergo sicut mens est mos ad sequentia ; nam modeste 
dicit se nihil solere meditari nisi nugas ; et jam video Ascensium banc 

proprietatem perspexisse : Hesych. emaculabo, 'la-h ytvuo-Km' gV« y/- 

fUTKuv, sis scienSy i. e. scias ; nam, secundum Ammonium, la^t pro 
ymv est ; noster vero, sVd* yhav : unde elegantissime Paul, ad EpJu 
V. 5. Tot/Td yot^ eWs yimo-KQifTig : si Brunckii non efFugisset memoriam . 
hasc venustas, rectius ad hunc modum constituisset procul dubio 
Theocriti octavum Epigramma, 

UvSpuyTTSy '('MYli; TTS^l^slho^ fJt^^ds TTUp* (JH^t^V 

NauTlXog lo'dr xu) oog 06 'TroXbc avS^i ^iog : 
minus eleganter rem administfabat Toup. ; hoc autem, quod.noi 
oflFerimus, undequaque venustum et Syracusani ingenio dignissi- 
mum:" [If I had met with this passage earlier, I should have added, 
it to my ^-eply to Sidneyensis, inserted in the last Number, relative to 

the syntax of <V^<] : Aphthonius Progumn, »xx* h rovrotf ut i 

vctiqy ik oLv^^ctg ix6ai cc^irn tri^Krri(pirxi : Xenoph. Oi/rop»nU init, fchr 
in Kv^oj h TovToig §y, et alii non raro : mihi displicet vulgata lectio 
Hippol, Eur. v. 4'52. : sic tentabam, 

uvToog T sWh h iuou(TCiig «£< : 

optime loco convenit receptus toiJ aurciq sensus ; vide qu3e de h. v. dixi- 
mus in sect. 27." Siha Cnticay pt. iv. p. 197,8,9. But the emenda- 
tion of the Hippolytus is unAecessary. 

V. 480. . b\(7\v S* BTTop^aif xai hoyo^ dsXxTYipioi. 

The Professor here cites Horace : " Quivis comparabit Horatianum 
Ep. I. I. 33. 

Fervet avaritia, miseraque cupidine pectus 7 
Sunt verba et voceSy quibus hunc lenire dolore'm 
Poasisy et magnam morbi deponere partem,** 

So too does Muretus in his Var, Lecft, 1. i. c. 4. p. IS. Edn. Ruhn- 
ken Lug. Bat. 1789., who makes a very proper distinction between 
the passages : " Non tamen, uterque idem intellexit ; nam ilia de 
magicis carminibusy hie de sermo7iibus philosophicis loquitur, a quibus 
vera omnium morborum animi petenda medicina est : quanquam si 
quis Eurip. quoque idem xetr u,KMyt^fK% tw* ^\^\^t'acc^ ^Ovs^nss^ 
£easeat, libenter me socium ipsius sentetavsa ^t^cn^^etvscv % ^3».^<5X «^iis». 
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poeta ille ejusmodi sententiis, quae neque a popular! consuetudiue^ 
discedant, et philosophic urn tamen intra se aliquid occultent." 

I here also add the following Note of Muretus, which, proves that 
)tXEo$, like 5o|«, and 6A7ri^g<»', of which I spoke in my Classical Recrea* 
tionSf p. 3f58 -40. is a. middle term : " iSignificationis ambiguae ver- 
bum esse honorem, tradidit Gellitis; idque probavit his verbis ex 
Oratione Q. Metelli Numidici de triumpho suo. Qua in re qiianto 
universi me unum anfestatisy tanto vobis, quam mihi, majorem injuriam 
atque contumeliam Jacit^ Quirites^ et quanta probi injuriam Jacilius 
accipiuntf quam alteri tradunt ; tanto ille vobis, quam mihiy pejorem 
honorem habuit : nam me injuriam Jerre^ voi Jacere vultf Quirites ; id 
hie conquesiiOf istic vituperatio relinquatur : eodem autem mode 
Graeci quoque o»i<Jo$, cum fere infamie ac turpitudinis significatione 
pLOnatur, nonnunquam tamen pro gloria accipiunt, ut, 

kol\6v ye ju-o* Tovvsilog e Jcove/SKraj. lPh43en» v. 828.] 

Et 6^j3a*j xaAXicTTOV ©VeiSoj, 

Et xaXiv y ovei^og too vsodo'tI vv(JL^lcp : 

sed et icXcV nonnunquam in malam partem accipitur, idque non ex eo 
tantum intelligi potest, quod apud Homerum saepe legitur xuxh 
kAsof, ut ex eo conjiciamus esse etiam aliquod xxios «J xxXof : sed multo 
znagis ex hoc Euripidi versu, quem apud ipsum dicit Helena^ 

' . * Var. Lectt. 1. vi. c. 18. p. 139. 

^ To the instances, similar to the ^tt^^cc^fAiv^jv uv&^u'ruf top v6v9 in 

Ep. /. ad Tim. c. vi. 5. cited in the 258th and the 487th pages of my 
Classical Recreations, 1 add the following passages : 

** Plutarch in Agide p. 820. fth /^xo-iMv? yu^ aurU wrv hiipSuprt 
riff '^vx.iiv : in N, T, 1 Tim, vi. 5. ^n^Qet^fAimv tav ytvf [I have in uie 
Class. Recr. p. 497. cited -^schylus s Chceph, v. 209. ^^wuv xetrcttp^ciu'] 
(cf. 2 Tim. uu 8. ubi KXTi(p6e6^f>thot rh vovv), ubi exEunapio, h$^0ccpfAi¥6g 
rh vevv dedHliJdoctiss. et pi. Rev. Alberti. Herodian. 1. iii. c. 10. •I 
fU9 — rei ^H Sff^^fii^dyro : Xenoph. 1. IV. ^ti(p6ee^f*,iv6i v^o r^i ^icvo^ revf 
i(p6»\fMvqi quod ipsum ^lian. V. H. 1. vi. c. 12. het^6et^9iftci ru^ '^^}nis 
iffro rviq utt^xroTrorfu?," P. Horrei Obss. Crit, in Scriptores quosdam 
Gr. Historic* p. 73. 

I add, too, the following passage upon the use of itu(p6u^uf in the 
sense of mixture : " l^inny U fAi^mq AIEO0EIPEN : hac potestate 
occurrit Gen. c. xxxiv. 5. : add. comm. ] 3." Abresch's Animadvv. ad 
Hesych. qua dam Loca in the Misc. Obss. T. in. p. 274. vol. fr. 

Upon the use of ijretKroi in the sense of incantation, in the Hipp* 
V. 318. 

jxwv ej IwaxToO 7rYiiJiovr,g e^dgcov rivog ; 

Upon which I have touched in the Class. Recr. p. 401. I add Hesj- 
chius : " hcetyofuvA, ru. \r.»^6ivrcty s^dAxa, $ uTretmriKoiy forte scripserat 

Hesych. l«-«fty4»y«, l^rayd/tcii'tf, ret '^ Abresch in Misc. Obss. voL vi; 

T. u. p. 397. 

EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
Trin. Coll. CantyJuly 3. 1812, 
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Crinemque timendi 



Sideris, et terris mutantein regna Cometen. Lmcan, Pharsal. i. 529 

TIS fipOTcov, or ex Trvifx^ivoov ciiFUva 
yalx (reisTai, ^ofiov ov <f ojSeTrai, 
el(ropwv 6pioti<ri xopai$ tifuov yujxv- 

13 T*V ow ^plfTorsi vsZiov 6uXi(ra-ot$ 
^vo'TTVOotg Tappttrcrofji^svov 'jrvoal<nv, 
xu) xv\ivhv kx jSadseoy k^6(T<roD 

ilvoL XSXOHVOLV ; 

deihre fipovra$ uTepotfji^yov ayci, 
xol) xoLTai^iriv crrepOTroiv (asvos re 

sv yotq ovgavoi(n Ssog XuSyitoh, 
eoTTsg iv&gcoTTOt fLsK6iLe(rdx iravregf 
0$ r eviTT'Trsvcov otvefjioig xv^epvoi 

alh oi<p9iTog Tpo^lpLotv h' cdav 

lalyLOVog ^otroi Wvacr*^, %otpov(r.ot 

kv xAuScovRTO'iv TreKayovg pi^axpoLig t au- 

-Xalr*v 'OKvpt^TTOy, 

TTwg ip ouv wTMyc£\<T\ xXuroTKriv Zfiveoif 
ex.fji,?pus fiek^at) ^xi^oipov ^otuvSig, 
Svneg oup^ wrvog xotri^n, iecov ts 

aog i^y (tig yeya$8V iScov 6 voiftav 
aAfgy xoliovtol vgofrooiFOV otoug, 
xu) (pepovr' iar dxeavov ^eedgcov 
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I 



kr punch J Aaoij fe-i vavrug eXxsi 



vuxra troraivov 



TrKsiov 6Kfr\r}(r(reig (Pgevag, oo xafidTtx, 
og reuv ref/^vsig odov li f^ecoKTiv 

' aWsgog aoTpoig, 

^aT^e jxoi, X^'P* *59i, repaj ergjSaoTOV 
ours y^^^ ^ips^S iaviroio (ToiyLOLy 
ovi* vwep^oiTOV OTfiitTfaf (r6evog Svflt- 

itsToov aypovg Jiodsv CTsgevroig 

ouSftjXOu xaXoi:} pnvviovri xgoivony 
TTcog yig ; ewrogwv vofJMhg peiQpeov, 
aWoL xafreuovTi dpotroig axYigi' 

'Toiiriv'i^ov^cLg' 

ev y6ai(rl t' oupavtag im oixyug 
fiXotCTocvei vipxKr(rog 6 xoAX/jSorpuf, 
^rapisvoov dyvog ari^avogy xgoxfiov re 

Xgycga ctuyoi, - 

^sD* cro^tov TTotKouyeveoiV ivotx 
fji^uplug h-ev^e iloltolv airBihoLgy 
arudeo'lv r ?ju^rV8U<rg fiporaov ^oj3ov xott 

isivoi yotp ^t^ev vep) crou, xopLarot, 
(ig <rroLMur(j-eig (rag ocjro.^a^ag aruy 
xoti (p6voVf fuopoio luehMivoiy TXav, 

yoLV TTpog etiraa-otv^ 

wg^ xoLTOLxXitroLig to irigog yeveikov 
avigcov, (nro^co ^a^apa XpLvd^eig 
Bvwayeg x^^^^? veilov iroXov n 

currepievra' 






Poema, ^^^ 



TOiyoLp Iv XoLoi^ sTn^fLiov Trap 

^alf/i^oo'iVj vondv re yocov iXotfi^ev , 

yotpvs ifjiMvXo^, 

TOiyotq, av [UY\ fiujxov e^covu vsrpas 
Iv ^pe(r)vj yma Tgofiiovr Mfaxres^ 
;^6^(r)y 0^ pulvpui^ imepovrot xai 8i* 

rig yoip iv fji^ifrM^ rapo^aTj afwveiv 
Kupdlcis * TO JsufMtT* ^81 ; rig avrjp, 
og xparm woXx', ^^ofLevog Se fcotvpoiy 

sv yoip ovgotyorj TipaTs<r<nv opyoiv 
sWopoi &eoov oXooiVy *rrovYipo7g 
ifLTysota-uv rrifioiTot, xst) ^V(rei^6e7 

Ss/jw-an TTocWsr 

rl; Se 'TTOipLuv eKTerarou ^o^oktiv 
aygloig ; t/ V av nttsKxr/zip^ 'Epivvbv 
Tup^iot, (rept^voclg apsrulg ft^jxoXctf^ 

xu) 6eo(re7rr(op ; 

Tig ^e Trat^eov 'AppLOvlugs 0(roKnv 
^ol^og iyoLTcop fji,e\6oov aotioiif 
Oea'TTiv wTTuCev frgwjrl^oov re xeBvwv 

iyKotov oiviog ; 

^pYiy yoigy o5 NeuTooyey rea^ ^gevoiT'ot 
i^o^ov xoLpTtov (TO^lotgy (rxidaave 
demv ayvolug ve^og, M(nreQ op^voiv 

a\iov ocxTig. 

'ngSirog iSpegy cog TrXoxocfiog xoptMTotf 
^ao-jxa xaAXi(rr6u^fb6voy tt^owolvtwv 
uTTsgcoVf rjxei deoSffV fipoToig $oG- 
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irqarog evgec^ (ag le^uKn votycug 
aklou ^iget cikxg vj^i iakirogf 
xa« «Tu;^aT(riy aitipog vygirriTog 

ivSpoc'Ov xfioDg* 



T 



' Cf. (Edip. Tyran. v. 893—893. et quae ibi annotavit Elmsleiqft, 
^ AdNewtoDt senteniim : vide Maii|^Ttaimm4%CQiBift>a»« 
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el Se tvotToiiriVy regag oo ^uuvov, 
TraiiUTog (rriZug $Xoya, (xot) rig olZsv, 

IXaos ixioig, 

oiv6og aipiTTTOV veoruTog Ijtoj, 

ft)j$s Xo^fMg anLarlfTOLi kfidv yolv 



aXX* or' oKfrqatrrei xoiri^otXxog oiypog, 

FaWlag ^pl(r(rot fJi^evog, a/jreg aforgoij 

s\ ii vpotivarai %pa^la ca^eg rt, 
^ I . iXyog irvrrui ya,}js7i:ov rvpivvcp' 

I9y6(ri Bop^oL, 

iyyikig re %ptxroy «rwv eXe^ev, 
alerov itotg' 'Eaireplag tovoktiv 
xainrea-gTv^ ^rph df^erigov ^ovov wXijcr- 

'drivuty eg ulav. 

xdXXtvixov oBe, yrergoiv ivoKra-a' 
t)v yoig evKXeiug (rre^avoofji,' edwKe 

'-SgoTKri ^uKciy^ty 

N 

(ig or ev IpvfMio ^oi6e(r(r b^iTUi 
itygiav rag^evvrt Xeovrog auBoiVj 
ooTe ivjplatv ^0L<rtXebg trpovivTcov 

euyeroLi ei^^iuv. 

JOANNES TYAS. 

In Comitm MaxinU^. 1812. CoU, Trin» alumn^ 
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ODE LATINA, 



Honesta Paupertatis lam. 

(xUEM tu sub ^Ini'dL, P^u^rieS) cas-^ 
Amplexa, casto nutnem ^mw, 
Ulum neque ad ftuc\x» vocaXAV. 
Asa dolos medi^baita^ lOLXxXam \ 
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Neque emta merces crimine principem 
Vestibit ostro ; martia nee ducem 
Tropaea, nee frondens olivae 
Cinget honos, sed inermis setas 

Fauno ct choreis Iradet agrcstibus, 
Vallisque, custos nota puertise 
Mulcebit infractae senectae 
Canitieni, placidasque rugas. 

O Nympha, sacromm incc^a saltuum* 
Tecum, loquaces eirca avium domes, 
£t fontium insomnes susurros 
Tempus agam, Dryadumque sedes 

Sub imminent! tegmine rupium 
Sero revisam vespere, et immemor 
Splendoris, oblitusque curse 
Sorte fruar potiore regum. 

Quo more priscos aurea saecula 
Finxere divos, tuque Pelasgia 
Firmasse narraris juventam, 
Geute rudes agitante cultus. 

Felix, recessus intefamabiles 
Qui pace floret ! Sive jacens humi 
Percurrat antiquis avorum 
Nomina perpetuata fagis ; 

Seu feriato deditus otic, 
Myrtosque carpens et fragiles rosas, 
Parvos rubescenti coronet 
Flore lares, humilis sacerdos^ 

Ergo uda coeli pascua roribus, 
Spiransque odores hortus, et arbores 
De monte pendentes, et antra 
Pumicibus laqueata vivis 

Anni salutant peipetiias vices, 
Frugum ministras. Dives ager tumet, 
Tellusque sub coelo faveoti 
Fronde dov^ redimita turget. 

Ergo labores nunc bene providus 
Committit arvis, vel saturas oves 
Per prata compellehs aven& 
Mota petit fruticeta ventis : 
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Nunc lafga fraudat jugera tnessibus, 
Fructusque ramis pinguibus invidet ; 
Aut ille decerpens aprici 
Veris ppes, nova fraga portat, 

Vel serta, Florie munera, Pliylliclis 
Ad mulctra, sylvis et gfege testibus ; 
Nee cortici insculptos amcffes 
Tempu9 edit, n)eniori(|ue saxo. 

O quid soluto pcetore laetkis ? ' 

Nam pauca desunt pauca petentibu^^ 
Curasque visurae tyrannos 
Stramineos fugiunt penates. 

Qii^vis sub unibrA spes datur et metu3 
Permittere auris praetereuntibus ; 
Ne^ fallit ' incautos futuri 
Lene jubar properantis horae. 

Hie forte rostris aptior et foro 
Linguae coruscet prodiga fulmina> 
Regesque vel regum ininistros 
Increpet. Ille paterna ferro 

Aratra mutans quaerat Ibericos 
Inter triurnphos fonera. Me Juvet 
Cum Pane sylvestrique Mus4 
Innocuae sociasse vit» 

Farvos honores : nie tenerae nuoes 
Et mala pascant, non proeul a foco 
Rudi reelinatnm sedilJ, 

Mcnte <lies revocante laetos : 

Duni vernat aclas blanda, nimis cito 
*> Lapsura. Tristis quid sapientia 

Prodest, quid impendentis-uevi 
SoUicitas aperire portas ? 

In Comitiis Maximis. MARMADUCUS LAIVSON, 

1812. Coll. Div. Joann. aluinn. 



' '* Fallit '' bic latet significat, sicut in isto apnd Horatlum loco, 

** Segetis certa fides meat 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Af'ricse 
FalUl." 
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[As the foHowing Oration, printed in 4to. at Leyden, 1766, together with the 
excellent Diatribe— de Philippi Macedonis indole, virtutibus, etc. has not 
been republished with the Tracts of the great Valckenaer, in 1784, or in 1808 
and 1809, it is reprinted here for the use of those scholars who may be desirous 
to complete their collections. Another inaugural speech made by tl^e same 
illustrious Critic at Frankfort, in 1741, will be inserted in a future Number 
of the Classical Journal.] 

I.. C. V. 

Oratio de publicis Atheniensium moribuSj pro temporum diversitate, 

cresceniis labentisque Refpublicae causis. 

Dicta publice die 3. Junii mdcclxyi. quum adiret Linguae Graeeae Professionem 

in Academia Lugduno-Batava. 

« 

Magmjke Rector, — Perillustrea ac Generotissimi Curatorea Academiae, — Amplissmi^ 
Nebllisaimif Civitatis Praetor, Consules, Judices ; quique his a coruiliis estis vel 
ab actis viri gravissimi, — Quocunque doctrinarum atque eruditiojtb genere censemini 
Professores cUtrisgimi, — Qui Tribunali Academico es ab actis, vir spectatissime,-^ 
Oraculorum divinorum interpretes Venerandi. — Matheseos lector praestantissime, — 
Artium et scientiarum Dvctores consuUissimi, — Gives, Hospites, Natalium SpleU' 
dore, Muneribus, Viriute eonspicui, ct{jt^cHnque ordinis auditores honoroHS' 
simi,—*V6s denique Lectissimi Juvenes, qui Doctrinarum hie Studiis Jnvigilatis, 
Musarum Alumni, Academiae Omamenta, ^ 

Vj^uuM constans rerum sit; humanarum Ordo, ut, ab exiguis initiis 
profectae, posteaquam ad summum pervenere gradum, seu sensum 
labefactatae cadant, sive etiam levi momento praecipitentur ad imum, 
inter homines, literarum cultu, vel usu rerum exercitatos, neminem 
arbitror esse, qui mireiur, corpora quoque concidisse civitatum, quae 
jciaruerunt olim ; atque ex omnibus antiquis populis, quorum res 
gestae Sint ad nostram usque memoriam propagatae, nuUam posse 
gentem commemorari, quae suas sibi leges, suos mores, sua custodi- 
verit instituta ; praeter unicam illam per orbem terrarum sparsam, quae 
veritati historiae antiquissimae Christianaeque disciplinae perillustre 
praebet documentum. 

Hac excepta duae nobis potissimum gentes innptuenint, in quibus 
ingenia hominum capitalia monumentis suis literariis eam vim indere 
valuerint, ut, exsuperata seculorum barbarie, ad nostram memoriam 
propagata, videantur in ultimam usque posteritatem perduratura. 

Etiam g^^te duo annorum millia literis consignata vigent magnorum 
virorum scripta ; periere civitates atque imperia, quorum illi memi- 
nerunt, universa, 

Romani veteres, civili virtute prae ceteris gentibns eminentes, quia 
rebus secundis non exsultantes sapere meminerant et consulere, diu**.^ 
tissime invicti, suam plerique civitatem existimabant Diis auctoribus 
in aeternum conditapi : sed et orbis Hla Regina dudum concidit, et 
nobilissimarum Oriei\tis Graeciaeque urbium vix cadaverosae quanun- 
dam ruinae supersunt-^ 

Quae longa seculorum aliquot mora tacitis creverant incrementis, 
civitates vel medio vigore saepius uno velut impetu iacnerunt pro- 
stratae, vel senesqendo fuerunt attritae)^elma^tadvTNi^xct^x*»sw^^!^ 
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nere ii;ion potuerunt ; sed plerasque lenta quaedam vitiorum tabes 
peredit, uno nonnunquam ictu inflicta repentino, 

Causas incrementonim atque interitus civitatum qui quidem per- 
scnitantur non infructuosam tractasse videbuntur historiae partem 
cognoscere desiderantibus, quaenam banc illamve rempublicam fata 
maneant : hos etenim, priorum seculorum experimentis eruditos, 
atque ex praeteritis futura providentes, arte quadam instruunt ad exer- 
cendam divinationem, quae una omnium licita sit atque innocen- 
tis nia. 

Hoc quo vivimus seculo inter Philosophantes rari, quod mirandum 
est, in intimam Graeciam secedunt 5 nemo sic tamen est inter homjnes 
Philosophos antiquitatis osor, suaeque tantum aetatis curiosus, ut 
Athenas saltem Atticas, illas omnis elegantiae, humanitatis, et scien- 
tiarum inveritrices, non censeat admiratione sua dignissimas. 

Qui per aliquot annos exemplaria Graeca tractavi, si hac hora 
Graeciam mihi veterem campum sumsero tutissimum,in quo liberrime 
fepjLtiari possit oratio, nihil equidem videor factum s, • Auditores 
Eruditissimi, quod vobis fiat nolentibus, aut accidat inexspectatum. 

Ex tranquilla, Musarumque adeo sacerdotibus opportuna sede, 
in banc Palladi dicatam a PERILLUSTRIBUS ACADEMIAE 
NOBILISSIMAE MODERATORIBUS evocatus, non sane diu 
multumque mccum deliberavi, qua materia paucis tractata provin- 
, ciam mihi dcmandatam adirem. Facile intelligebam, ex Antiquitate 
Graeca talem eligendam, quae huic clarorum hominum panegyri non 
prorsus iniucunda videretur auditu, qua^que muneri, quod suscepi, 
' minimum disconveniiet. Non itaque nimis pervulgatam, neque 
?ibstrusam elegi, sed quae omnibus esset, historiae certe Graecae atque 
Athcnarum veterum amantibus, attemperata : nota namque viri 
Docti non inviti sibi patientur in memoriam revocari ; ceteris omnia 
videbuntur facillima, neque inutilia cognitu, praesertim hoc si sibi 
vere ptersuaserint, in historia Graeca multa reperiri, quae cum rebus 
possint Belgicis componi, quaeque cum huius Foederatae Reipublicae, 
antiquarum nulli postponendae, statu quodammodo congruant. 

Fuerunt enim nobiliores Graeciae civitates totidem respublicae, in- 
testinis illa,e saepe motibus agitatae, atque inter se dissidentes ab anti- 
quissimis usque temporibus ; sed adversus peregrinum hostem liber- 
tatisque insidiatores coniunctae, institutoque saluberrimo publici 
concilii Amphictyonici vinculo foederatae ; ad quem senatum augustis- 
simum a civitatibus missilegati rerumsacrarum publicaeque Graecorum 
salutis curam gererent. 

Duo praesertim inter ceteros Graecos eminebant, moribus, institutis, 
studiisque a se invicem disiunctissimi populi, Athenienses et Lace- 
daemonii, post bella praesertim cum Persis gesta poteritissimi. Hi, • 
postea certantes inter se super Principatu, nunquam tamen dominatum 
in ceteros sibi Graecos arrogarunt : nam nobilitatum illud apud 
veteres Scriptores imperium, quod nunc penes Lacedaemonios fuerit, 
nunc penes Athenienses, unius etiam Epaminondae virtutibus impera- 
toriis aliquando Thebanis comparatum, non fuit sanequam in ceteras 
gentes Graeciae^ sed maritimum duntaxat. in insulas Aegaei maris, et 
civitates aliquot Graecas in oraTVitacW maTiUxna. ^o^vXas. 
Una de istis nunc nobis diceivdi ^u\)Tnm\^Nx^vt ax^XRKoSooscL^ 
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omnium nobilissima civitas Atheniensium ; quae, post tempera Persica 
ad summum evecta gloriae fastigium, brevi centum et quinquaginta 
annorum spatio decus omne pristlnum amisit. 

Neque illud adeo mirabile videbitur in historia exercitatis,_gentem 
tot olim spectatam virtiitibus, tot rebus praeclare gestis inclytam, 
quorum maiores, adversus potentissimos Asiae Reges libeitatem 
patriamque religionem tutati, parva saepe manu profligaverant exer- 
citus innumerabiles, gentem adeo fortitudine quoque nobilitatam, ima 
illata clade sic obrutam fuisse, ut antiquum vigorem nunquam postea 
recuperaverit, 

Huius etiam ingenium populi semper fuit idem, sed civium mores 
diversis temporibus fiiere diversissimi, Ut incrementorum Atticae 
reipublicae, sic splendoris obscurati causae plures fuerint extemae atque 
in medio positae ; sed causas equidem intemas et veras a civitatis arbi- 
tratus publicis esse moribus repetendas, dicam, Auditores Honoratis- 
simi, De publicis Atheniensium moribus^ pro tempfirum diversitate 
crescentis labentisque Reipublicae causis. 

In his moribus enarrandis simpliciter et humane loquar, neglectis 
hac vice verborum delectu, et compositae orationis cura j quia nullis 
ornamentis convestita nuda placet in historia Veritas. 

Et quum primum dixero de publicis Atheniensium sub Regum im- 
perio moribus, dicam qujiles libera fuerint republica ; tum temporibus 
Persicis ; cumque inter Graecos imperium obtinerent ; quales belle 
Peloponnesiaco fuerint et postea ; tandem, quales temporibus Mace- 
donicis, quibus una cum moribus fortuna fuit civitatis praecipitata. 
Sed in tanta copia, summa duntaxat rerum capita tangere decrevi, non 
verborum lenociniis, sed orationis inomatae brevitate vestram mihi 
benevolentiam conciliaturus. 

Vos itaque, Auditores omnis ordinis Humanissimi, aliarum quaeso 
cogitationum vacui me Athenas usque comitamini, dicentem certe 
bonis ominibus pro humanitate vestra prosequimini. 

Ut alibi temporibus antiquissimis, in Graeciae quoque civitatibus 
penes Reges fuit imperium, quod Athenis per aliquot secula stetit 
illabefactum. • 

Atheniensium Reges, et, nomine ferme tantum ab his diversi, qui 
in illorum locum successere, magistratus perpetui, bello duces, domi 
publicae religionis erant moderatores, Senatus Principes, Populi 
Rectores. 

Rerum istis temporibus in Graecia gestarum tenuis tantum ad nos 
pervenit memoria. 

lUinc tamen aestimare licet, Regum imperium fuisse plerorumque 
moderatum, atque una omnium excellentissima virtutum iustitia com- 
mendabile ; qua, suum cuique tribuentes, tum vivi valde placuere 
multitudini, tum post obitum, in ista temporum simplicitate, 4igni 
nonnuUi fuerunt a civibus iudicati, qui honoribus sempitemis velut in 
humanum genus heroes colerentur benefici. ^ . 

Postquam paucas accepissent leges, easque ex amore ductas humani- 
tatis, aTriptolemo, Buzyge, Regibusque primis, ad rectae rationis 
usuni, ad nuptiast legitimas, ad lus aequabile mansuefactos Atticos, 
'occupatos plerosque m solo sterili diligenter excolendo mores hah^iUsA. 
sonstRtf ut in agris viventes^ sim]^\]LCQs> ^ ipax^McvjatiVdxcx^ \ssccc^^<r«ss:> 
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tiain> lustitiam, laudabiliter composites. Cumque viri Principes, 
imperii proferendt nulla concitati cupiditate, bene moratae multitv- 
dinis sibi facile benevolentiam veris virtutibus abstinentia pararent et 
contine^^tia ; rarissimis interea motibus ac seditionibus Rempublicam 
deprehendetis agitatam ; et, si qua lis, ut sunt humana, de regno inter 
' 'adfines oriretur, ab acquis illam mox arbitris fuisse consopitam. 

Atque istis iam temporibus anlore patriae fiagrantissimos, pro qua 
communis commodi causa non labores tantum quosvis excipiendos 
cxistimarunt, sed duraturae praeterea laudis percussi cupiditate ne 
mori quidem recusarunt, certis constat rerum documentis, veteres 
Atticos illis libenter opitulatos, qui alibi terrarum opprimerentur, 
aut aliorum iniuria pulsi velut in portum se tutissimum Athenas 
reciperent. 

Huius tamen humanitatis ne tempori quidem recentiori, corrupta 
morum veteri disciplina, deesse exempla confitendum est ; ut haec 
adeo virtus, ' qua periclitantibus atque aliorum iniuria* pressis, sponte 
nullo suorum commodorum respectu succurrebant, in hac humanitatis 
schola semper viguisse videatur. ^ 

In istius aevi monumentorum defectu, praeter cetera, priscos mihi- 
populi mores una maxime res commendare videtur. Tragoedi'arum, 
postea, rebus Atticis florentibus, aut iam inclinatis, scriptarum, 
plurima nobis innotuerunt argimienta. His. plerisque scribendis quae 
tandem res Atticis ingeniis praebuere materiam ? Infanda facinora 
per Graeciam pleraque primis istis seculis perpetrata. Gives quidem in 
illis etiam Attici fuetint nonnulli commemorati ; nee sua tamen culpa 
fuere, sed aliorum scelere calamitosi, 

Pleraque feritatis et crudelitatis exempla Tragicis aliae praebuere 
Graeciae civitates nobiliores j ne unicum quidem, opinor, recordabimini 
Tragoediae talis argumentum, quod Athenarum dederit sub Regum 
imperio civitas, istis temporibus exemplar temperantiae, mansuetu- 
dinis atque aequitatis. 

Civili prudentia rerumque gestarum gloria Regum eminentissimum, 
pro commmii Graeciae salute labores aditurum et pericula, quod ad- 
ministrasset imperium in cartas a se classes descrlpto populo .restituisse 
novimus, et prima iecisse popularis regiminis fundamenta. 

Sed huius ilia successoribus neglecta, postquam nobilis ille con- 
servator Athenarum pro patria interiisset, in usum revocata, creatisad 
certum sibi tempus magistratibus, magis adfirmarunt Athenienses ; 
quois libertate tamen, quam sibi vindicassent, non abusos, illam 
comprobasse liquet reipublicae formam, quae sapienter ex plebis esset 
atque optimatium imperio temperata. 

Tum temporis apertitm virtuti meritisque ad honores aditum fuisse 

novimus 5 civium optimos prudentissimosque lectos magistratus, qui 

tuendae civitatis studiosi dotibus essent iisdem omati, quibus Reges se 

populo probassent ; quos sibi praefecissent magistratus, eosdem illos 

saepenumero colistituisse bello duces, sic iudicantes, qui pacis oma- 

menta domi TCtinuissent, hos militiae res eodem animo prud^nter 

administraturos. 

Atque ita melioribus parere non recusantes, igter se plenmaque 

Concordes^ malis intestinis diutissvme c^xuetuxvx. Maeoienses 5 qtiorum 

mores temporis vel. xnaxime comptci^^x. d[\uViTtL\\.%&) ^^ va. ^adao* 
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moderati regimmis forma constanter propemoduni ad Solonem usque 
perseverarunt, et Pisistratum. 

lam ante tamen, quam accederet ad rempublicam Solon, liberarum 
civitatium tabes Atheniensium animos infecerat discordia, quae tandem 
erupit in seditionem. 

Plebs aere alieno ditionimque premebatur iniuriis vexata ; factiones 
optimatium fuere diversae, qui suis quisque commodis potentiaeque 
corroborandae invigilarent. 

Utrosque tamen salvam voluisse rempublicam illud esse videatur 
document©, quod, ne distracta factionibus interiret, visus utrique parti 
fuerit constituendus, qui, praeditus amplissima potestate, concordiam 
redintegraret, scriptisque leglbus rempublicam adfirmaret. 

Nee sane mirabimur unum omnibus placuisse Graecorum isthac 
aetate sapientissimum Solonem. Infimam ille plebem, cuius erat 
natura contemptor, ab administranda republica cum removisset, hac 
in re ceteris gratificatus, temperamentum tamen invenit, quo cum 
potentibus tenuiores aequari se quodammodo arbitrarentur. 

Non imperii, quod retmere noluit, incensus cupiditate, sed, quod 
ipsius discimus Solonis testimonio, sola temporis dura coactus neces- 
sitate iussit, ut pecuniae creditae debitoribus condonarentur : quo fun- 
damenta reipublicae noverat alias labefactum iri, hoc ille tempore 
^ necessarium iudicavit, ut plebem agitatam compesceret, atque aere 
alieno oppressam in libertatem vindicaret. 

Pacatam saluberrimis legibus et iudiciis cum civitatem fundasset 
Solon, concordiae plerisque futurum videbatur vix dissolubile vincu- 
lum ; sed unus mox optimatium vinculo, frustra Solone relutetante, 
perrupto, populi prorsus infregit libertatem Pisistratus ; malisque 
artibus oppressam rempublicam surhma tamen moderatione rexit* 
Nam, seponite tantisper, Auditores, imperandi cupiditatem, magnoruxh 
illam ingeniorum semper-agitatricem ; quis, obsecro, Pisistrato fuit 
ad omnem virtutem civilem magis paratus? quis blandus magis et 
affabilis ? humanus, modestus, beneficus, iniuriarum tolerans ? quis 
cultor iuris et aequi studiosior ? quis ipsius Solonis legum, quae quidem 
ab imperante retineri poterant, observantior ? 

His legibus ad pristinos mores revocati, sub imperio Principis 
Optimi fuerunt in universum fortunatissimi ; et, si verum fateri veli- 
mus, diversis etiam aevo recentiori temporibus res bonorum civium 
Athenis fuere meliores, quibus modimi tenere nescia populi quae dici- 
tur libertas a viris fuit egregia virtute praestantibus imminuta» 

Hippiae, morte fratris exacerbati, superba dominatione cum popu- 
lum Hberassent optimates aliquot, qui hos inter emineret, Clisdienes 
artibus ad evertendum adversarium in republica patriciis usus, a 
Solone constitutam reipublicae formam paucis mutatis redintegravit. 

A Clisthene restituta libertas, sapientissimis ilia Solonis legibus 
fundata, civium moribus ad veterem disciplinam revocatis confirmata^ 
diutissime permansit. 

Tum vero legum honestatisque studiosissimi, pura potius mente 
Deos colendos, quam meditata prece, vel sumptuosis sacrificiis arbi« 
trati, id praeseftim operam dedisse videntur, ut ne quid inpatriis 
novaretur institutis, sed a maioribus tradita caste c\3k.s\.Qdxs^TKxst« 

Et, dum civilis cura concordiae pVetosqofc vccLtcox^x^ o^aassv \»s^^as5^ 
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illos aequalitatem probasse censebimus ? Non illam^ quae oinnibus 
idem, sed quae suum singulis tribueret : quae pro meritis queznque 
. honoraret ; quae malos cives poenis castigaret legitimis. 

Praeerat isthoc aevo morum disciplinae senatus Areopagiticus, in 
quern non a^piittebatur nisi vitae laudabiliter actae integritate pruden- 
tiaque commendabilis. 

tJniuscuiusque vitam mspicientes et mores, immodestos admoni- 
tionibus vel poenis coercentes, praecipuam tamen censores Areopagitas 
curam gessisse cognovigius severis rudimentis imbuendae iuventutis ; ut 
honestis ilia studiis esset, et voluptate quadam temperatis dedita labori- 
bus, in quibus liberaliter educati <:onstanter perseverarent, atque 
omnia privata patriae saluti postponerent : a iuventutis enim edu- 
catione, hoc seculo neglecta per Europam^ morumque disciplina 
'teneris mentibus indita, publicam quoque pendere noverant civitatis 
salutem; atque illud adeo^ quo iuvenes flexeris, illuc adultos inclt- 
naturos. 

Auctoritas ista Senatus sanctissimi dum inviolata mansit ad Peri- 
clem usque, Concordes inter se Graecorum Athenienses in universum 
ftiere pacificatores. 

Isthac iristituti severa lege cives in Republica nuUis discordiis agi- 
tata, quanto opere hostibus, potentissimis etiam Regibus, assent 
fbrmidabiles, adventantibus Persis Athenienses primi certis bellicae 
virtutis documentis demonstraverunt, atque id in omnium oculi$ 
animisque defixerunt, quod postea, Polybium sequutus, Livius verissime 
scripsit, adverstcs consentieiites nee Regem satis valiium esse, nee 
tyrannum. " 

Res istis temporibus in Attica vel vicino mari gestas, a clarissimis 
ingeniis nonnihil amplificatas, quid ego Lugduni Batavorum com- 
. memorem ? Sint illae plerisque gentibus, lit sunt fueruntque . semper 
admirationi, Belgas tamen et fiatavos minus movent, quorum ma- 
iores constantissima pertinacia per annos septuaginta protractum 
bellum pro libertate atque imperii maiestate sic adversus Reges opulen- 
tissimos gesserint, ut Atheniensium istius aevi clara facinora nullo mode 
possint ad illam nunquam satis laudandae Belgicae virtutis exsuperan- 
tiam aequiparari. 

Quales Belgae sapientissimi Principis exemplar illud eminentissi- 
mum GULIELMUM, et specimen illud illustre magni Imperatoris 
MAURITIUM, habebant Athenis isthac saeva tempestate coorta 
viros et gubematores, quibus tuto Reipublicae navem committerent 
regendam. 

Hi, suis quisque virtutibus excellentes, ob res praeclare gestas 
maximis honoribus dignissimi, modicis fuere contenti, qui liben 
populi suffragiis obtigissent, parci honorum dispensatoris, et, ne semet 
ipse gloria fraudaret, non Imperatoribus, sed Atheniensibus victoria- 
rum laudem contribuentis. Neque illi laudes adeo suae aetatis homi- 
num, aut statuas sibi postea ponendas desiderabant, oblivione tandem 
obscurandas ; et, benefactorum conscientia freti, soli dam se noverant a 
^frata posteritate gloriam consequuturos. 
Si qui forte mirabuntur, tantum apud reliquos -etiam Graecos 
Taluisse Themistoclem, nt p\erosq\ie GT2L<&cW^o^\3Xo%<ioticU:are potu^ 
crit ad beJiiun contra Persas suscipieuAvxta •> loivcm ^^ivftKos^ \&\ ^^ 
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animum revocaverint, inti^r se dissidentibus Graecis eumdem omnibuj 
velut ingeneratum acerrimum libertatis amorem. Huic enim 
violandae si peregrinus hostis immineret, communis mox omnes ani- , 
mabat utilitas, et, velut unius domus familia, concurrebant animost 
tanquam ad incendium commune restinguendum, vere reputantes, si 
proximus conflagrasset, incendium ad se traiecturum. 

lUud multo magis mirabile, suos sibi sic cives virum maximum 
habuisse obtemperantes, ut ipsius unius suasu, urbe patria terraque 
i^lictis, se suasque res in naves transtulerint ; ut, nee puerorura 
lacrymis neque mulierum eiulatu a laudabili proposito retardati, suum 
sic damnum omnium utilitati postposuerint ; ut pro Graeciae libertate 
quibusvis se periculis obiicere non dubitaverint ; ut Persas tandem 
debellaverint, 

Sed Graeciae liberatores, si hostes armis, socios animi magnitudlne 
superarunt et moderatione. 

Sinite, Auditores, pauca vbbis de multis magnanimae honim Athe- 
niensium moderationis documenta digito tantum demonstrari, 

Imperium in classem superbe sibi petebant Lacedaemonii, Athe- 
nienses, qui rerum essent navalium peritissimi, qui ducem haberent 
cum Spartano Rege non comparandum, qui alterum tantum navium 
in classem dedissent, quantum ceteri Graeci simul omnes, Athenienses 
tamen honorem sibi principatus ereptum passi tempori se sapienter 
accommodarunt ; quique patria cesserant, cesserunt etiam principatu, 
sibi satis esse iudicantes, si libertatis essent avitae custodes, Graeciaeque 
salutis Principes et auctores. 

Quid ? cum Persa Mardonius per Alexandrum istius aevi Macedona 
5plendidas Atheniensibus pacis ostentaret conditiones ? 

Frustra Lacedaemoniis quid eveniret metuentibus, nunquam se 
cum Persis societatem inituros responderunt, pacem a Rege oblatam 
servitutem interpretati, periculosam libertatem tali quieti praeop- 
tantes. 

Quae tandem populi fuit moderatio, postquam debellatum esset 
cum Persis, honesta toties utilibus anteponentis ? quin ipsius Themis- 
toclis utile consilium, quia inhonestum illud Aristidae videretur, magno 
animo repudiantis, quodque inhonestum esset, ne utile quidem iudi- 
cantis ? Atque ita rebus isthac aetate, qua nulla virtutum feracior, 
supra laudem gestis, omnibus Athenienses fecere manifestum, non 
fortitudine se tantum, sed consilio, constantia, moderatione, atqtie 
aequitate plus quam ceteros potuisse. 

His moribus Persarum domitores indies ceteris Graecis inexspectata 
ceperunt incrementa, resque Atheniensium ad quamdam pervenere 
maturitatem, quinquaginta tamen annorum spatio terminandam. 

Persarum metu sublato, cum res esse coeperant prosperrimae, non 
ante tamen belli gerendi remissa fuit pertinacia> quam Graecarum in 
Asia civitatium libertas omnibus esset adfirmata munimentis, foedere • 
praesertim, quo limites terra marique fiiere designati, quos si tran- 
silirent, foedus Persae violasse censerentur. 

Dudum ante debitum tum demum a sociis oblatum accepenint 
Athenienses imperium. Et quibus potissimum modis .sociorum sibi 
favorem paraverant ? Non ambitiosa honoris cupiditate ; non. vironitoi 

Principiun ardhus i sed moruta suorwi \slX«^\x»x<^> \v^)xa»x&sc«^> ^^^ 
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tinentia, iustitia^ Ede praesertim^ qtiam privatim et publice habebant 
sanctisshnam. 

Oblatiim in illud usque tempus retinuerunt imperium, dum soUs 
hostibus infesti, clementes in victos, sociisque auxilia ferentes, fidem 
datam sancte colerent^ dandisque beneficiis omnium sibi amicitiam 
conciliarent. 

Maris dominos turn temporis navibus opibusque ex vaga praesertim 
mercatura comparatis, quique agros haberent natura steriles et 
infrugiferos, frumento, vino, rerumque omnium ad vitam iucunde 
transigehdam afHuentia tamen abundasse, omnium minime Batavi 
certe mirabantur. 

Sic pacis his temporibus in eam Attica Respublica potentiam fuit 
provecta, quae paucis sapientioribus iam tum nimia videretur, atque 
eo esset suspecta. 

Intelligebant illi, liberam Rempublicam, quae tantis auctibus celer- 
rime crevisset, diu quiescere non posse^ quod Hannibalis fuit in Senatu 
. CarthaginiensiUm indicium, si hostem externum non haberet, domi 
reperturam, 

Ecquis tameir hac aetate fortunatissima fuit repertus, qui statum 
reipublicae vel mediocriter voluerit^immutatum ? Quibus bello ftierant, 
pace quoque clari virtutibus, sociis fideles, cum solis hostibus exer- 
centes simultates, cives cum civibus de virtute certabant. 

Exsaturati bellica laude, gloriae semper appetentes, tum demum 
civilis scientiae normam ceteris gentibus praebere*, cumque ingenio suo 
magis congruas pacis artes adamare coeperunt ; in quibus admirando 
studio colendis* tanta constantia, corruptis etiam postea moribus, elabo- 
rarunt, ut ad pacis artes tractandas natura facti viderentur, ad bellicas 
temporum quadam necessitate delati ; nam, qui bello partam maiorum 
laudem aevo recentiori tueri non potuerunt, artium tamen, doctrina- 
rum, atque omnis elegantiae fidelissimi permansere custodes. 

Pictores, Statuarios, quosvis alios excellentes artifices honore pre- 
miisque excitantes, urbem Atbenarum magnis incrementis auctam, sic 
ut altero tanto maior esset' urbium nunc Hollandiae amplissima, pu- 
blicis aedificiis exomarunt splendidissimis. 

Quales aliis gentibus singula vix secula singulos protulerunt, una 
Athenarum civitas, hac et proxima aetate, .uno velut partu plurimos in 
lucem edidit. 

Scriptorum illic lam tum magna provenefunt ingenia, qui res 
posteris imitandas per terrarum orbem propagarent. 

In Herodotunif cum suam scribendi suavitatem doctis adprobasset 
Atheniensium auribus, in Herodotum a peritis aestimatoribus cumulata 
praeconia puerum Thucydidem ad eamdem laudem inflammarunt. 

Et quis nostrum miretur, Poetis suus quamprimum honos esse 
coeperit, pUirimorum in arte divina mox enituisse studia, laudisque 
cupidos aetemos suarum laudum maxime probasse praecones, Simonu 
demy et Pindarum^ qui Graeciae fulcrum Athenas suis sibi sumserant 
carminibus condecorandas. Sed quid hac aetate natos, et proxima 
claros, Poetas Tragicos, Comicos, ceterosque recenserem ? 

P22iio5ophiam, paucis illam iudicibus contentam, hoc iam tempore 
phcuisse novimus ingeniis Attlcis ; quo i^todxvtuYWLs omnium veterum 
PiUosophi nomine digiussimu& SocuxiteS) cuv\x&u\j^<£ca\s\a^^ 
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Tjiti popularem de moribus doctrinam, elegantissimis Platonis fabulis 
contamlnatam, puram nobis Xenophon repraesentavit. 
- Quae liberis in civitatibus bene fundatis nata cum libertate semper 
defloruit, Eloquontia, ilia pacis alumna, his pacis temporibus maxime 
viguit in ista populari libertate ; atqiie huic eloquentiae studio sic 
semper Athenienses invigilarunt, ut illorum propria fuisse censeatur, 
quae in aliis Graeciae civitatibus vix excoleretur. 

Nati sunt Antiphon^ Andocidesy Lysias : valuerant illic in dicendo 
iam an^e Solon, Pisistratiis, Clisthenes, Themistocles ; veri tamen 
nominis eloquentia in hac rerum Atticarum maturitate coepit a Pericle, 
atque a Pericle propemodum ad culmen fuit evecta : quern ora^orem 
isthac aetate prope perfectum fuisse Cicero iudicabat. 

Vir pace belloque maximus quantum inter Athenienses eloquentia 
vale re debuit Pericles, cuius tanta fuisse dicatur auctoritas, ut in 
imperio populari ab unius Principatum obtinentis omnia consiliis 
penderent et nutu ; in concionem si forte prodiret agitatam, ut solo 
vultu motus animcrum sedare, ut sola manus maiestatfi civium casti- 

fare potuerit temeritatem ; ut popularis in - ipsa videretur severitate ? 
ed suam ille severitatem humanitatis^ nimiis interdum, mitigare 
solebat condimentis, 

Multas enim egregii Rectoris dotes, animique magni bona deforma- 
vit principatus retinendi prava cupidine : hanc ut expleret, ad labe- 
factandam adversarii crescentis auctoritatem, plebis plus aequo cultor 
ea fecit, fieri certe passus est, quae perversos in civitatem mores 
introduxere. 

Areopagitarum Senatui morum adempta censura, per Ephialten a 
Pericle fiiit auctoritas imminuta. Istius Ephialtae clamoribus plebs 
inflata viros egregios urbe eiecit, atque in earn excrevit potentiam, 
xjuae maximum in Republica malum pepererit, iinmoderatam concio- 
num licentiam. 

Magnam Pericles in aerarium invexerat pecuniae vim, cuius ipse 
contemptor integerrhnus nihil inde domum cupiditati clausam detu- 
lerat praeter abstinentiae laudem ; sed in plebem nimis munificus 
auctor fuit, ut ex ista pecunia merces iudicibus adsignaretur ; ut ilia 
partim civibus distribueretur, qua loca sibi pauperiores in theatre 
Tcdimerent ; atque adeo ut belli subsidia, sociis indignantibus, in dies 
festos ludorum celebrandos cum populo dividerentur. 

Quod armis et virtu te sibi paraverant, largitionibus intempestivis, 
atque in aedificia civitatis publica, picturis ahisque omamentis deco- 
randa, male profundebatur. 

Exhausto sic aerario, cum pecunia sine labore subministraretur, ab 
industria plebs ad inertiam coepit atque avaritiam avocari. 

Secundarum rerum intolerantes, qui in patrum avorumque imita- 
tione virtutis optimam reperissent disciplinam, propter illorum egregia 
fkcinora superbiebant desidiosi. 

Bello tamen Peloponnesiaco quantum valeret prudens liberae Rei- 
publicae Rector, exemplo suo Pericles demonstravit. Agris vastatis, 
bello vexati pestilentia conflictabantur, in urbe cadavera cadaveribus 
superaccumulabantur, suisque calamitatibus totum succumbebat civi- 
tatis corpus. Ut hie aliquando Leidae consul ille pstrus werfius^ 
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sic olim Athenis illaesa restabat civitatis anima Pericles, qui suis rem« 
publicam consiliis sustinuit, erexit, prostratam propemodum excitavit. 

Quamvis gravius, quam ceteri, prem6retur, in quem omnium 
mala recumberent, bello solus ille viam invenit parandae salutis : 
nam ab illius demum morte labi res Attica> atque omnia mere coepe- 
runt in deterius. 

Per biennium vir Summus bello tantum interfuit, quod, diutur- 
nitate temporis magnisque cladibus gravissimum, civitatis mores 
prorsus immutavit. 

Sanitatem cum populus recuperasset, animi morbus oratores invasit, 
^uaque contagione totum civile corpus infecit, adflictamque tandem 
rempublicam perdidit. 

Quos timor externus, maximuniy Livio iudice, vinculunij olim iunxerat, 
qui que noverant experti, quanti esset momenti prim arum civitatum 
Concordia, in comniune bonum consulentium, discordiis Athenienses 
et Lacedaemonii disiuncti, de umbra certantes principatus, in sua 
viscera saeVientfes, res tandem suas praecipitarunt. 

Quibusvis hoc bello malis extemis Athenienses exagitati, gravissimas 
clades, sociorum defectiones, quosvis hostes, omnia tamen diu tolera- 
verant ; intestinis interiere dissidiis, suisque ipsi manibus moenia 
diruere coacti, in tristissimam incidere calamitatem, qua paucorum 
virtute vix tandem liberari potuerint. 

Praeter discordiam, . alia quoque mala bello Peloponnesiaco, et 
postea, Rempublicani Atticam agitaverunt, moresque publici pror- 
sus a pristjnis degenerarunt, cum moribus autem simul fortuna fuit 
immutata. 

Morum huius temporis picturam velut in speculo suis in Comoedus 
repraesentavit Aristophanes. 

Hinc intelligimus, severa iuveijtutis educatione prorsus neglecta, 
longa felicitate corruptos in eadem plerosque incidisse vitia, quae 
magnas civitates semper perdiderunt ; et, pro continentia, aequitate, 
fide, probitate, avaritiam, luxuriam, superbiam, crudelitatem, in ista 
olim virtutis palaestra Athenis Atticis tenuisse principatum. 

Et fidelior nos magistra docet historiji, (pleraque primum paucis 
ut complectar,) illos ante moderatae libertatis tutores immodicam 
nunc probasse licentiam ; pessimis adulatoribus morigeros, in diem 
mutabiles, temeraria saepe condidisse decreta ; fide violata socios 
tractasse crudeliter ; cives etiam egreglos indignissimis modis exagi- 
tasse ; suis nunquam rebus contentos plura semper stulte concupivisse ; 
Poetarum admiratores theatra potius frequentasse, litibus potius et 
iudiciis vacasse, quam bellicarum artium aut virtutis se darent magis- 
tris erudiendos. 

Atheniensium etiam Respublica concionum administrabatur teme- 
ritate; quas cum maximam partem- homines confecerint, in suis 
quidem rebus iudicandis pro gentis ingenio callidi, sed earum tamen 
ignari plerique, quibus utilitas reipuolicae parari posset augerique ; 
cumque penes banc etiam plebem ius fiierit su£[ragii ferendiy quis 
nostrum dubitet, Auditores, dum numero praevalerent, plebis auctori- 
tatem fuisse maximam, et concitatae saepe concionis fremitus, quae 
legum instar decreta conderentui i 
Ja ista, regiminis forma malum unm<^dA.c?^^<^ ^^c^ai \v<:ro3nzQ5^^3aR, 
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leniri poterat virorum principum prudentia, si qtii populo probati 
concionibus praeessent moderatores. 

Sed ea^ sublato Pericle, coeperat in concionibus dominari licentia, 
ut sibi persuasisse viderentur, imperium populaie in petulantia situm ; 
in legum contemtu libertatem ; aequalitatem in odiosa quaevis 
dicendi confidentia. 

Et quidni fateremur, Auditores, non temperatam popularem liber» 
tatem, illam tamen magnorum ingenionim nutricem, (quos enim 
veteres maxime miramur, omnes libertatis fuerunt alumni)) immo- 
dicam tamen libertatem, bonis saepe civibus et vicinis gravem, omni- 
bus, qui haberent, fuisse tandem perniciosam ? . ' 

Isthac certe licentia derivata labes plerasque peperisse videtur 
calaraitates, quae rempublicam Atticam oppressere, neque immerito 
Ciceroni tota Graecia vetus hoc uno malo, concionum immoderata libera 
tate concidisse videbatur. 

Hujus origo mali a multitudinis est flabellis repetenda : nam in 
concionibus ab arbitrio nutuque pendebant concionatorum, qui his 
fuere temporibus turbulentissimi. 

Integri quidem cives, et popularis invidiae contemtores, contra 
ceterorum dementiam stantes impavidi, leges et rempublicam animosc 
tueri conabantur ; sed oratores plerisque placebant, qui voluntati 
suae non obniterentur ; qui potentes et divites invidiose criminarentur ( 
qui spe Graeciae principatus populum arrogantem lactarent ; qui velut 
assentatores vultum et linguam ad eius semper voluntatem accom- 
modarent. 

Quanta civium esse debuit integrorum indignatio, quibus nemo 
ren[i credidisset privatam, his ubi viderent reipublicae regendae tradi 
gubemacula I 

Quanta ! cum homines vanissimi, propter solam dicendi quandam 
copiam populo commendabiles, viris exploratae virtutis, salutaria 
magis quam speciosa juadentibus, istius aevi Demostheni, Niciae, simi- 
libusque anteponerentur ! 

Saepius oblatam a Lacedaemoniis honestissimam pacem, bonis civi- 
bus adeo desideratam, ut constanter et superbe reiicerent, dum fuit, . 
unus semper efFecit Cleon, homo plebeius, audax, criminosus, turbu- 
lentus, improbus ; sed disertus, sed auctoritate sua ferox, sed populi 
gratissimus adulator. Et mirabimur, Auditores, ista talia cogitanti- 
Dus nonnunquam fuisse dubitatum, utrum Rebuspublicis eloquentiae 
studium profuerit, an minus ? 

Ne reliquos nominem, quos acerbitate styli sui perstrinxit Aristo^ 
fihanes, Alcibiadis cupiditatibus et vitiis infecta civitas tota prope- 
modimfi insanire coepit. Atque is ipse tamen saepius experimentis 
didicit, quanta suorum civium esset in decernendo varietas et incon- 
stantia. 

Quoties ab huius aetatis Atticis, parva nimoris aura motis, de 
summis rebus inita fuere consilia, quorum in horam mutabiles e 
vestigio poeniteret ? 

Nonnunquam paulo ante reiecta in concione suffragiis suis compro- 
babant ; eadem, ubi domum rediissent, more suae gentis cavlUaturit 
quum decretum factum esse, qui fecisset, ipse^o^\Au'6»^<^xciYE'dix^^xa% 

Sed non alia, re gravius, quam impefu pecc^ixxnX, WN«t\\aXfc* ^^'oxsr 

Vol. VI. No. XII. ^ 
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natum affectantibus fortiter resistere potuerunt, sed moderate impe- 
randi artem, ut ceteri Graeci, sic ignoraverunt Athenienses. 

Imperium adepti sociorum voluntate benevolentia sibi firmaverant 
et lenitate, quodque iisdem legitimis armis retinuissent, suae velut 
naturae contrariam nunc viam insistentes, amiserunt acerbitate. 

Olim in hostes clementissimis nihil nunc in socios iniquum vide- 
batur. 

Quid miseros vobis pingam insulares, Athenas venire coactos, ubi 
ius ipsis diceretur, et litibus in longum tern pus extractis a forensibus 
rabulis vexarentur ? 

Quid custodes et inspectores, in socias civitates inissos, qui sua 
cupiditate omnium odia sibi contraherent, quique nuUis adflictorum 
querimoniis moverentur ? , 

Quid tributum duplicatum, tantaque exactum severitate, ut bona 
sua vendere cogerentur, nuUamque miseri salutis spem, sed exitii sibi 
tantum quaererent solatium ? 

Populo poterat ea res utilis videri, sed sapientiores noverant nuUi 
imperio utilem esse acerbitatem. 

Atque eadem sic mala rempublicam Atticam, quae, deleta Cartha- 
gine, Romanum imperium adflixere, quum ubique Magistratuum 
miquitate vexati Romanorum socii de illorum cupiditatibus atque 
iniuriis expostularent. 

Fuerit ab adversariis fictum, quod unus Athenienses scivisse scribit 
CicerOf vicinis Aeginetis, qui classe valerent, ut pollices praeciderentur ; 
illud tamen negari nequit, nihil illos inhoncstum hoc habuisse tem- 
pore, quod in speciem utile videretur. 

In legatis, tametsi commisisse iudicarentur, ut hostium essent loco, 
ius tamen gentium alibi cum valeret, gentium ius turpiter violantes 
Athenienses, quos in Asiam legates Corinthii miserant et Lacedae- 
monii, captos inauditosque in barathrum praecipitaruut. 

Crudelissimum de iugulandis Mitylenaeis decretum, improbo con- 
ditum impulsore, revocarunt quidem, ut erant, quamvis irritati, 
natura ad misericordiam proclives ; in Scionaeis tamen, in Meliis 
exempla barbarae statuere crudelitatis ; ut minime sit mirandum, qui 
suas sibi sic voluptates ex alienis cladibus comparassent, in easdem 
ipsos incidisse calamitates. 

Quid socios dico ? cum sues ipsi praestantes virtute cives hoc in- 
primis tempore tractaverint contumeliosissime. 

lam olim suspicax populus, virtutisque eminentis invidus aestimator, 
excellentes viros eiecerat civitate, qua carere non nolebant ingrata; 
his vero temporibus rerum novandarum suspectos obtruncare cuivis 
impune cum licuerit, hoc praetextu saepius improbos abusos quis tandem 
dubitaverit ? 

Si quid eveniret praeter animi scntentiam, cupidis facile persuade- 
bant adulatores, non militum culpa cladem, sed ducum accidisse teme- 
ritate ; quos domum reverses aut exilio mujctasse constat, aut pecimia, 
nonnunquam iniquissimis iudiciis insontes morti damnasse. 

Suprd vires ad conandum audaces, et praeter omnium exspectationem 
ad gravissima. quaeque subeuivda ^atau, quibus nova viderentur 
adepturi, rebus turbatissimis iitYpexwiTCi vv\ ^\cXCvaxcv xi^Q^'t -^roferre 
cupientes, domi bello relicto, cVassem m ^\c^\'^cn\ \x-axi^xd\sfcTva&, \\*» 
structissimanj^ 
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Unum habentes iniusti belli Syracusanis inferendi concitatorem, 
quot quantisque illic cladibus adfecti, quanta tamen, suos e Sicilia 
reyocare nolentes, quanta tamen in incoepto perstitere pervicacia ! 

Et quis fuit expeditionis exitus? sic in portu Syracusano superata 
fuit Atheniensium classis, ut, quod his ipsis verbis a Cicerone scribitur, ^ 
ut opes dvitatis comminutae dejjressaeque, veterisque gloriae naiifraginm 
Jactum existimaretur. 

Atque in ista turbatione rerum quibus rebus vacasse cives Athenis 
opinamini ? Comoediis vacabant et Tragoediis audiendis, quibus non 
moderate, sed insanum in modum delectabantur. 

Admirandae virtutis exempla, quae. Romana nobis historia sub- 
ministrat, quando tandem pleraque Romana praebuit Respublica ? Ante, 
opinor, quam Romae fabulas inciperent docere Poetae. 

Quid Athenis ? splendida patriae defensorum facinora ante fuerant 
edita, quam populimi Atheniensem in fabulis repraesentandis audien- 
disque incredibilis agitaret insania, 

Neque enim his sumptuosis rebus vacaverant, qui parce, qui duriter 
educati soli pro Graecis pugnaverant, qui urbem agrosque hostibus 
reliquerant diripiendos, qui, Reipublicae nave mediis in undis iactata, 
sua tamen virtute steterant immobiles. 

Erant quidem in Comoediis et Tragoediis, ad vitia corrigenda, ad • 
animos bene conformandos multa comparata : plurima tamen inerant 
erroribus propagandis, viris optimis yiolandis, nervisque virtutis eliden- 
dis accommodata ; et praeceptis utilisSimis adplaudentes in theatre 
obsequi tamen in vita quotidiana recusabant. 

Philosophis, si qui vitia civitatis retegerent, infensissimi, semper 
inconstantes sibi atque inaequales Attici, Comicis faciles praebebant 
aures, mores civitatis et delicta civium in reliquam Graeciam eiFeren- 
tibus. 

Improbi cives ex yirtutibus suis in scena fuerint omati '; sed quis 
non indignetur, viros egregios, moribusque integerrimos, a Comicis, 
Periclem, Socratem, Euripidem, in theatro fuisse populo plaudente 
turpiter exagitatos ? 

Ad repraesentanda Poctarum dramata, ad ornandum theatrum, dum 
nulli sumptui parceretur, toties exhaustum aerarium, a solis divitibus, 
quando sumptus ad bellum requirerentur, adimplendum ; dummodo 
aerarii hirudo plebs Attica, null is ilia ditiorum mota querelis, tlieatri 
m^gnificentia delectaretur ? 

Quid vero magis civitati perniciosum fuisse censebimus calumnia- 
torum, quibus Athenae his temporibus abundabant, et sycophantarum 
multitudine ? 

^ Quid maiorum moribus magis indignum forensi lucro turpiter in- 
hiantibus iudicibus ; qui libenter calumniis aures commodarent, qui 
ad gratlum et libidinem omnia facerent, qui illorum saepe vocem 
audire recusarent, si qui Legum defensores innocentiae se patronos 
profitorentur ? 

Sed vcl unus Socrates esse poterit documento, quam corrupta fuerint 
et contaminata iudicia. 

^ iyi veterum Philosophorum in ista verae religionis caligine optimus^ 
V public us morura magister, si civ is innocexvUsdicvw^, i\ ^^^ct-axj^s^ *jj« 
ohscuris guib usdam,nebulonibus impveiaXv^ accu-aw^^ ^ n\\S» c\.«^^ 
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iudicibus veneno fuit necatus ; quid de aliis, ad ilium non compa- 
randis, iniuria iudicum oppressis, erit exlstimandum ? 

Post mortem Socratis, indies labente republica, Solonis legum 
(quid leges sine moribus Vanae proficiurU fj Solonis legum contemp- 
tores prorsus degenerarunt a maiorum virtutibus ; tandemque, Platone 
iudice, velut senectute desipientes, praeter Attici nominis quemdam 
fulgorem, nihil habuere, cur aliis Graeciae populis anteponerentur. 

Temporibus Macedonicis multo niagis comiptos Atheniensium 
mores si nunc adgrederer vituperare, atque illud ostendere, sic lapsam 
prorsus Atticam rempublicam decus omne suum perdidisse, neque 
unquam res inclinatas in pristinam fuisse dignitatem restitutas, quan- 
tum mihi dicendi campum vel unicus aperiret Demosthenes ? 
' Sed facilitate vestra, orationem diutius protrahendo, non abutar^ 
Auditores Honoratissimi, quodque, insueta dicendi iucunditate pro- 
vectus, pluribus vos verbis, quam debueram, fatigavi, veniam ab 
humanitate vestra benignissima me impetraturum confido. 

Nunc illud potius paucis agam, quod hie dies <» me postulat. 

Vos itaque mihi nunc estis' qua decet veneratione compellandi, 
PERILLUSTRES ACADEMIAE LUGDUNO-BATAVAE 
CURATORES, ET CIVITATIS NOBILISSIMAE CONSU- 
LES AMPLISSIMI. 

In umbra Patriae, in Academia tamen clarorum hodiedum virorum 
nutrice, iuvenumque praestantium feracissima, in isthoc Musis meis 
iucundo secessu latentem vestra me prolixa benignitas in hanc lucem 
evocavit, atque in hoc illustre produxit doctrinarum Theatnim. 

Publice grates vobis ago, habeboque semper nwximas, pro ingenti 
quo me omastis beneficio, pro honorifico decreto, quo me non indignum 
iudicastis, qui his clarissimis orbis literati Luminibus, qui Hemsterhusio 
coUega adiungerer. 

Ad Venerabile nomen Hemsterhusii sentio me conturbari : hanc 
humanitatis imbecillitatem illi condonabitis, qui Praeceptorem optimum 
per annos triginta pio amore coluit amicum atque observavit, quique 
praesentem hac honi se speraverat adloquuturum. 

Ultimum ille quidem attigit humanae naturae terminum; per annos 
quinquaginta primum tenuit in literis humanioribus, nemine non tri- 
buente, locum ; tantam adeptus per Europam nominis celebritatem, 
Ut ab exsequiis illud crescere nequeat, ad seram posteritatem, dum'suus 
literis constabit honos, propagandum ; neminem adversarium expertus, 
ut erat invidia superior, raro exemplo vivus virtutum suarum fructus 
percepit uberrimos. 

lUius vero minima tantum pars publice innotuit, ut in suo literarum 
genere principatum obtinentis : quot vero quantisque ingenii scienti- 
arum capacissimi, animique nobilissimi virtutibus vir Excel lentissimus 
etiam in senectute placid a, quam Uenisterhusio nemo gravem esse sen- 
sit, eminuerit, Tibi, GENEROSISSIME COMES BENTINCKI, 
paucisque amicis, qui admirabili hoc viro familiariter utebantur, solis 
fuit perspectum. 

Quantumvis autem in arbitrio supremi rerum humanarum modera* 
toris nobis sit homunciombus sexnpeT adcYMvescendum, mihi tamen fate- 
bimini, VIRI PERILLUSTRES, \ioc^T?L<&«s^ATax&Ts^Y^^^>x^^^ 
Senis abitum accidere iebxusse ]feimo\e?xuTcv^ 
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Vcre vobis persuaseratis, illius exstimulatum praesentia, cui honestam 
perbenigne concesseratis ab Academicis laboribus quietem, demandati 
me muneris partes vigilantius impletunim. 

Ego vero futurum speraveram, ut in administrando hoc munere per 
aliquot annos, certe menses, illius consiliis monitisque fruerer pruden- 
tissimis ; ut super centenis, quae cogitaveram, oraculum iUud, quod 
nunc obmutuit, praesens adhiberem. 

Rationes meas funditus evertit, spemque omnem mors intercepit 
imponuna, quae mihi amicum verum et fidelem ademit monitorem ; 
Academiae atque orbi literato clarissimum lumen. 

Carissimi Praeceptoris sancta semper in hoc pectore vigebit recor- 
datio ; sed vos sinite, quaeso, VIRI ILLUSTRISSIMI, ut meae 
xnihi conscius mediocritatis ab illius nunc meritis oculos avertam ; ad 
quorum excellentiam si nullius facile contendet aemulatio, ego saltern 
illorum imaginem vobis nunquam repraesentare potero. 

Quando tamen ipsius benigno dc me iudicio moti voluistis, ut Magni 
viri vices in Academia, quam moderamini, susciperem, censuistis, 
opinor, omni me virium contentione daturum operam, ut nomen Prae- 
ceptoris minimum dedecorarem, ut aliqua saltem parte vestrae satis- 
facerem aliorumque exspectationi. 

Si sic de me iudicastis, VIRI GENEROSISSIMI, divini Numinis 
ope fretus adfirmare audeo, omni me modo laboraturum, ne frustra 
banc de me spem conceperitis. 

Atque ita vos me, MAECENATES OPTIMI, commendatum vobis 
potentissimo patrocinio vestro dignamini, optantem ex animo, ut 
doctrinarum custodes Reipublicae atque Academiae sic, ut facitis, 
administrandae quam diutissime invigiletis. 

Divinarum humanarumque scientiarum Professor es Clarissimiy qui, 
praeter ceteras excellentes dotes, a me molesta vobis oratione non com- 
memorandas, eminetis humanitate, vos qua suevistis alios bencvolentia 
me quoque faciles in collegium vestrum admittite, fortasse non indig- 
num, quem favore vestro honestetis, 

Vestra mihi, viri Celeberrimi, semper obversabuntur exempla, qui- 
bus excitatus vobiscum civium commoda, atque Academiae splendorem, 
impari licet gressu, meo quodam modo promovere connitar. 

In Academia Frisiaca CoUegis et amicis usus, eruditione, prudentia, 
candore claris, partim eosdem, partim illorum similes certo scio me 
hie habiturum, quibuscum a longo mihi tempore culta fuit amicitia, 
nullis suspicionibus intemipta. 

Ceterorum, quibus minus innotui, quosque aut nuper adeo, aut iam 
olim admirari didici, dum inimitabilem ilium Albertum Schultensium 
hie sectabar adolescens ; omnium vestrum nunc benevolentiam obse- 
quio, et quovis officiorum genere, mihi conciliare, atque amicitiam 
vestram demereri studebo. 

Vos tandem, Lectissimi luvenesy qui ad hunc bonarum artium mer- 
catum confluxistis, cuiuscunque doctrinae, humanitatis omnes studiosi, 
multis vos publice cohortari possem ad earum literarum amorem, dum 
florentes estis aetatibus, iuvenili pectore suscipiendum, quae vobis, in 
quacunque postea graviori disciplina volueritis elaborare, ornament© 
nnt atque adiumento futurae. 

Sed quid ego cohorter sponte vestra moto^, c^\ Hem^Xctyvutau-ww 
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habuistis praeceptorem, atque inter illius discipulos Eruditissimnm 
Ruhnkenium ? 

Me duce qui volueritis uti ad excolenda Graecarum Literarum et 
Antiquitatis studia, meam vobis operam ea conditione libens addico, ut 
severa lege literis invigiletis. 

Si qui, Musico iam nunc amore literarum concitatit ad veram eru- 
ditionem viam adfectatis, habentes incoctum generoso pectus honestoi 
quales alibi meam se nonnuUi tradiderunt in disciplinam, qualesque hie 
reperiri certo mihi persuadeo ; v'os eum me habetotef, qui tempus 
optime coUocatum iri iudicem, quod vestris caste Musarum sacris ope- 
rantium commodis omni modo promovendis insumsero. 
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ATURA rieret laudabilis hortus an arte, 

8i petis ; ilia nihil, nil valet ista, reor ; 
Neutra etenini proprii^ floret disjuncta sorore, 

Alterius supplex altera poscit openi : 
Tu modo, dum poteris, mecum hclc requiesce sub ulino, 

Et videas amb% quern coluere locum ; 
Nug-ae absuut ; uec vas nee inutilis urna renidet, 

Anguius baud statuam jactat ubique suam ; 
Colles non ficti cumulate mole laborant, 

Nullus in amplexum vimiua funus agit ; 
Non hie, quos myi tus praesecta creavit, olore^ 

Per frutices lymphii deficiente natant ; 
Sustinet arboreum uou Atlas lij^iieus orbem, 
, Enses frondiferos non gladiator habet ; 
Hie neqiie Naiades tomato e mannore surgunt. 

Nee Thetis in sabuio pulverulenta calet. 
Ingenuas passim veneres tanieu explicat hortus, 

Et Venus una viget niille novata modis ; 
Fioscuhis exoritur, protendit bnichia quercus, 

L5€taque divers*^ veste supcrbit humus ; 
Despicit elato dumetimi vertice pinus, 

Et coeunt pukhris lilia pulchra rosis : 
Rivulus hie bibulas furtim iriterlabitur herbas, , 

Secretiim et treniulo murmure rodit iter ; 
Mox tumefactus agros sinuosis ftexibus atnbit^ 

Atque vagas nemori priebet amicus aquas : 
Singula cur refero 7 non laudes postulat hortus. 

Hie ipsae Charites luxuriare velint ; 
Non Zonam Natura tenet sine lene solutam, 

Lascivos soci^ comprimit arte pedes ; 
Undique dispositos lepide diflundit houores. 

Sic tamen ut nemo dis\iosnisse putet. 

J 802. H, H, 30Y: 
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6p$^ xiXsvicp Tav (TKOTco Tro^Yiyersi, Lycophron*. 

Of late years, writers have been very fond of deducing every 
classic name from the Hebrew, without observing whether sucn 
a deduction be or be not conformable to sense, and some instances 
occur, in which one syllable has been sought for in the Greek, and 
the other in the Hebrew^ from the idle supposition that the latter 
is man's original language. That the primitive language of man- 
kind was lost at Babel, will admit of little doubt, and it is not les$ 
certain, that the ancient Chaldee was prior to the Hebrew : is it 
not then probable, that as Abraham removed from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and became rich in servants, inasmuch as the language 
spoken in his family varied from his native tongue the Chaldee^ 
it was called Hebrew ? whether we consider him to have received 
that name from being a descendant of Eber, /HZiyn) from having 

passed the Ei;iphrates, or with Parkhurst, from leading the life of 
a pilgrim. This writer errs, when he calls it the most simple 
language in the world ; for the Malayoo, the Chinese in its gram- 
matical forms independent of the characters, and the many mono- 
syllabic languages in the east, are abundantly more so j he fur- 
ther informs us, that *^ it was certainly framed by Him, who not 
only formed the heart," &c. This is a fond conceit, that many 
have indulged without the least argument, (for a refutation 
of which I would refer the reader to Mr. Davies's Celtic 
Researches,) and which rests on a foundation little better than 
that of one of the dialects in China, the Pali, and the Sanskrita, 
all of which are respectively pretended to be of divine origin : so 
the Runic characters were fabled to be possessed of resuscitating 
powers, and in like manner Muhhammed has assured us, that 



the Arabic and Persic ' will be alone spoken in Paradise. That 
our Scriptures are written in this tongue, yields no proof; for 
it were natural to suppose that Moses would write in the 
language, which he and his brethren spoke, and the assertions 
of forging Rabbins on the subject credat Judaeus Apella : thus 
Gregory Nyssaeus called Eunomius a blaspheming heretic for 
imagining that Man received any language from God; and 
Richardson^ in his learned dissertation, observes, that « Adcun 
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has been taught dialects he never knew, and the language of Om- 
nipotence they have not blushed to determine with precision." 

Traces of an original language may be discovered in almost 
every tongue, and the great antiquity of the Hebrew is acknow- 
ledged : but deductions of names, or places, should only be 
regafded as sure, when either a relationship can be shown to have 
subsisted between each of the people in question, or when the 
grammatical forms of their languages closely correspond. The 
antiquity of the Sanskrita is universally allowed, but at what xhl- 
it originated is uncertain : it would however appear probable, that 
some of the provincial dialects, whether or not they were in the 
same state as at present, were the groundwork, and that the 
Brahmanas polished and formed it as an occult language for their 
works of science and religion: for the Devanagari. alphabet is 
perhaps the most philosophical and admirably constructed- in 
existence, the machinery of the Sanskrita orthography, is most 
wonderful, exquisite, and perfect, and the whole system of the 
language mOst curious and regular. The late Sir William Jones 
has clearly proved the mythological characters of Greece and 
Rome to have originated in India, and in his third anniversary 
discourse declares, respecting the languages, *f that no philcdoger 
(^ould examine them all three, withou.t believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which perhaps no longer 
exists." The Sanskrita was most probably the more ancient of 
the three, and as the Latin is but the ^olic dialect of the Greek, 
by attending to the letters interchangeable between them, the classic 
will find the same word with the same sense in each : but on this 
point I shall not touch, as I well know, that it has Jong occupied 
the attention of a learned friend, from whose superior pen each 
peculiarity may be expected : for a similar reason, I shall not 
notice the irregularities in the verbs of either, but merely show 
the correspondence of the tenses. But the Sanskrita is more per- 
fect than either tlie Latin or the Greek : for in it are to be found 
ihe roots of almost every verb, and very many witli/^w^r radicals than 
in Hebrew : for instance. La in Sanskrita, is to take — which is the 
root of XaiJ^^ivw : ml to move, of moveo : rl to move forwards, 
of ruo : 77 to ooze, &c. of pea;: pi to move, of ttou^ and pes : kshi^ 
to serve, of servio : kshvi * to move, of o-tico : pi to drink, of ttiW, 
-&C. all of which appear evident by attention to Unabandhu signs : 
for when these roots are arranged in tenses, the coincidence is 
clear. 

Not only does a vast similarity exist between the oblique cases, 
but between the respective terminations of the nominative case : 
thus Sivd corresponds with Musa, 4>iAia, tolilIols : kulam with reg- 

li-*-- fr-^— r- I- - - I __ ui —^ 

' The k is not used by some g;rMav\v^x\aL\\^va'0\v& letter. 
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num and ^uXov : Jcshree with Danaep, xo^u<^>J, rpiYipyig^ *HgoixX€Yig : 
khalapuh with Dominus, aa-Tv^ ttovsj ttsKskvc', pitri with pater, 
levir, magister, xrjp, d>j^ ; rat with nais, Troclg 5 gd with honos, 
Argo, voocy <^=/Sa:, xIojj; naU with laus, vaur; siiga?i with gramen, 
rx^TTTgov, Tsfltjv : grihavis with piscis, lapis, B^ij, o^ij : SaM^JKtth 
(rlvri'jn. As tne Sanskrita has eight cases, a strict correspondeiu|Pb||i* 
not be traced j the accusative, with very few exceptions, terminaf^ 
in anuswarah, which precisely answers to m and n final in Greek 
and Latin^ as well as to ^ in Turkish : the dative ends in e or 

au, not unlike to ac, e, >], <Z — ^the implementive in a, the ablative 
in a or a simple visargah, answering to a, and the locative in e, 
o, or i, au, m, DiiFerent words are irregularly declined. Like the 
Greeks, the Brahmanas have a dual number, the implementive, 
dative, and ablative of the one terminating in hhyamy and 
the genitive and dative of the other in oiv or aiv ; so in the plural, 
the dative and ablative termination is bhyahj and axg or ax^ 
in the Greek, and bus in the Latin j but the m or shu of the loca« 
tive may perhaps correspond better with Qic^ a/^, and is : an anus* 
warah also marks the genitive plural * of the one, and orum, arum, 
and a;v, those of the others. But in these points the reader must 
consult his own judgment, for they are not the only Sanskrita 
terminations, but only those which appear to me to be most 
apposite. But in the genders, the analogy is more obvious. 



M. 



F. 



N. 



krifith 


kritd 


krltum 


ma^niKS 


magiia 


magnum 



It is to be observed, that several words have their feminine like 
their masculine, as 6 xa) ^ aX>)5»)? in the Greek : and others are 
indifferently masculine or neuter : in the Patronymics there is 
much resemblance, c. g. Ddsdr^hcty DdsdrcitJiiy IlYiksvg LfijXff/^ijj : 
also in such adjectives as Lethaeus, from Lethe, e. g. g&rg&y gdr^ 
gayct : so vishnHy vdishndvdy pdrcLy pdrindy are not dissimilar from 
Troja, Trojanus, Sylva, Sylvanus, tgvcy d^vivog ; besides which, 
there are others terminating in r, /, v, k, /, s, i//i, p, nia, ih» 
The comparative degree is 



krishnataruh 
jiistior 

o^vrtfog 



krishnatara 



kruknutarum, from h-ishnHf blaelc. 



' uh is the genitive lingular of the 4th decleniion in Sanskrita; and Cis in Latin* 
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krishnatamuh 
justissimus 



• 

The superlative is, 

krishnatamd 
jiistissima 



krishnatamum 
jiistissimuui 



l?Wp;e is another form, however, wWch precisely agrees with the 
Gr^?anomaly, 



niati 

XaXXh 



mattyan (in the mascnline) matishta 



where the I is long, in both Sanskrita aiid Qreek : but in the 
former both are reckoned as superlatives. Since the publication 
of No. 26. of the Edinburgh Review, it has been a fact too well 
known to render the assertion necessary, that one half of the 
words either in Latin or in Greek are to be found in the Sanskrita : 
but who will aver these coincidences to be accidental, after observ- 
ing the following table of numerals ? 



Primitives. 

9 Hwiy hvw, duo 
:S iri, tria,^ rpt^f 

4 chatWj quatiior 

5 penchatif nrhrs, quinqne 

6 sJuuh, f^, sex 

7 ioptan, « Trra, scptem 

8 ashtan, oxru;^ octo 

9 navan, novem, mtec 
40 desatiy iiita, decern 
SO vinsati, viginti 

SO irinsuty rpiaxcvra, triginta 
40 chatvarinsat, qiiadraginta 

50 panchasaiy vivTr,xoyrft, quin> 
.quaginta 

iO sJuuhtij /|jixovr«, sexaginta 



Persian, 

m m 
• • • • 



y^ 



n\^>>X 



AJ 






and 



Ordinals. 

dgrdmU yritthdmU^ wpwT&c, Dor. 
Trparo;, priiuus,' and d^rnH 

Dwitiya, hurt^og 

tritiya, Tplro;, teitius 

chaturtha, quartus 

pancMma, TrtjUTTToj-, quintus 

shashfa^ Vxto;, sextiis 

saptdma, V/S^Ojuo;, septimus 

ashtdma, oy^oo;, octaviis 

navHrnQf sVvaro;, .nonns 

dashinOy ^t'xaxo;, decinius 

vinsatiidma, vigesinnis 

trimdttdmay trigcsimus 

hutrdrinsattdma, qnadrage- 
simus 

panchasattdmn, TrevrtiKoa-rlg^ quin- 






r 



f^ 



quagesimus 



shashtitdmay *^>j>j95-to;, sexage- 
simus 



• X 






and 
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379 



70 saptatiy f^S^op'xovra, septiia- 
gi"ta ^\j^ 

80 aseetij o)j^o>^xovTrt, octaginta >\v^3a 



90 navati, ivyfvnxoyT«, nona^nta 
100 satOf centum 






saptatitlima, l,8Jofx»ixoflrTo;, septua- 
gesiinus ^jiUkA 

aseetitUma, oyionKoaro;, octogesi- 



inus 



naratitHma, IvvrvijxoffTo;, Doiiage^. 
siinus 

satatdma, centcsimus. 






Chatur four makes the irregular ordinals twyya and turiya^ which 
brings TSTctgrog to our recollection : and the Pehlawee or Old Persian 
was incontrovertibly derived from the Sanskrita, because a vast 
number of the terms in the modem language are purely Sanskrita. 
The abstract nouns are formed by subjoining the affixes ta, tava, 
T/arif imaUf and an : thus homo, whence humaTzus, the abstract of 
which is humamtas, and it is worthy of notice, that a in Sanskrita^ 
as well as in Greek, possesses, in certain words, the power of 
privation: thus stira^nasura, XcTri^MTog, aXEmdcarogy and like the 
Latin, always joins c?ia (que) to another word. It has like each 
some indeclinable words, is more copious than the Greek in com- 
pounds, and in one of its forms exactly resembles it: but in z 
paper like the present, certaia resemblances can only be noticed, 
not the structure of the whole language. 

The Sanskrita has two forms of verbs, which are distinguished 
by terms equivalent to common and proper: many verbs have 
both, and the tenses are here selected from that which appears most 
applicable. 

Present tense, common form. 



Singular. 

1 nayimi 

r^TftjUi Dor. 
S nayiisi 

?o-T«f Dor. 
3 vnyati 



Dual. 

nayavah 

nayUthuh 

nayeitah 

i'o-TOfrTOV 



Plural. 

nayamah 

nayatha 
tarars 
nayanti 
ta-Tttvri Dor. 



It is in the present alone that any real similarity can be found 
to the verbs in /x.1. 



1 smayi 

vuttrw 

amo 
9 smayasi 

ama3 
5 inutyati 

amat 



Present, proper 


form. 




smayavahi 




smaydmahi 

TV -n TO fXtlf 

amamiis 


smayethi 




smayadkvi 


rCitTiroi 




TVltTtTi 






amatis 


smayeti 




Mmayante 


rvTirtrof 




rCirrovTiy Dor. 
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PotentiaU 




1 smayeya 


smuyerahi 


smayetnahi 


Tuvrw 




TuirTwfxey 


' amem 




aniemns 


t smayethah 


smmjeyatham 


smayedhvam 


vvirrr^S 


TVTTTnTOV 


rvTtrnri 


■$mes 




ametis 


S mayeta 


smayeyaiam 


itnayeran 


TUTT^ 


TU7rT»jT0V 


rvTrrwcri 


amet 


Imperative. 


amarent (of th< 


1 stntiyai 


smayavahai 


smayamahfu 


' 




amemiis 


S amayasra 


smayetham 


smayadhvitm 


rvvrt 


vvitrtrov 


TVItTtrt 


ama amato 




amate amatote 


S smayatdm 


smayetam 


stnayantan 


TyTTTETW 


rvTcriTurt 


Tvnr'f.rvjCtt.^ 


ainet aniato 




ainent amanto. 



In the verbs, the Sanskrita is more perfect than the Greek* in- 

' asmuch as it has a first singular, dual and plural, imperative ; 

and than the Latin, inasmuch as it has a dual and a first singular 

imperative : the imperative mood, common form, will, however, 

approach the nearest to the other two, e. g. 

1 jayatd jayava [ jayama 

2 jaya jtiydtUm jftyi^m 

3 jayafu jayatam jayantu. 

■ Although in the present the common form has been compared 
to the verbs in juti, yet it is not unlike to those in w, and indeed 
the difference between tliem in Greek is not great: but these two 
distinct forms, although tlie distinction be not noiso always ob- 
served, appear to me to correspond with the Greek active and 
middle voices : for the proper form should be used, when the con- 
sequence of an act reverts to the agent, and the common, when it 
passes to another: in original works the proper form is called 
almanepadee and ma or mawat and the common parasmai padee and 
pa or pawat : but a near parallel cannot be drawn betv/een the tenses 
in the middle voice and those in the proper form, although, gQ.ne- 
rally speaking, the dual and plural numbers bear mutual marks 
of resemblance, e. g. in the present TrmToi/.sSov, ruTrrrcrSov, rvTrrsa-Bov' 
ruirnfJieQoc, ru'jrTea'is, ruTrTovrai, and it is to be remembered, that the 
second person singular originally ended in sa-ai^ as smayase^ 
rvTrTea-ai. Consequently as the middle voice, like the proper 
form, possesses an active signification, I have, as before observed, 
made choice of the most applicable form to draw my parallel, for 
it is evident that the Greek middle voice, as to form^ is merely a 
modification of the passive : in forming the Sanskrita passive, ya 
is prefixed to tlie terminations of the first four tenses, and i occa- 
sionally before each person of the last five : and it is remarkable, 
^■»*— — ■ ■ ■ . -I — ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■ i—i— . 1 ■ „ 

' lAke tbe two others, the San^kT\ta coxi\\Au^^\^QVL%'^\%'^Qi\xi<Qi^%^&c. viith 
the verbs. 
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that this voice is conjugated with the terminations of the proper 
form, which has been shown to agree with the Greek middle, e. g. 
act. 1st. fut. pr. form data, he will give, ddyiid he will be given. 
The Sanskrita has likewise its augment, as in the first preterite 
common form, 

qjayava 



1 ajaijnm 

IT'JTtTOV 

amabam 

2 qjayah 
irvnrt; 
aniabas 

3 ajayat 

amabat 



ajayatam 

ItV JTTf TOV 

ajayatam 

trvTCTtTriV 



ajayama 

tTVITTOfJLlY 

aniabamiis 
ajayata 

ITUTtTtTS 

amabatis 
i^ayan 

ITVnTQV 

amabant. 



It may most frequently be observed, that where the Greek 
changes o into 13 in the dual, the third person dual in Sanskrita 
either has a long vowel, whilst the second person is short, or else 
that the th is changed into t. 

Second preterite proper form, answering to Aoristus oU 



1 dudhuve 


dudhuvivahi 


dudhnvimajui 


ainavi 
2 dudhuvishe 


dudhuvathc 


amavimns 
dudhuvidhv^y or 
dudhutidvi 


amavisti 
3 dudhuve 


lirticrt^roTt 
dudhuvaU 


amavistis 
dudhutird 


amavit 


liiiKraTnv 


lit HIT ftV 

aiuaverunt. 



In the second person singular common form, it is dudJiavitha 
this tense has as many rules for its formation as the Aoristus «• 
Third preterite common form, answering to Aoristus /3', 



1 adam 


adava 


tT'JTiOV 




dederum 




2 adah 


adatam 


(T-mt; 


t TV It 1 701 


dederas 




3 adat 


adatam 


trvire 


IrvjrtTriv 



dcderat 



adama 

dederamiis 
adata 

iTVTliTi 

dederatis 
aduk 

irvirov 
dederant. 



There is an equal number of rules respecting the structure of 
this tense, as respecting that of the Aoristus /3' : and were it com- 
patible with my plan,' a table answering very nearly to that in the 
Eton Greek Grammar might be drawn up. It is to be observed, 
that some of the modes in this tense end in an, corresponding with 
ervTrov, and others in ant, corresponding with dederant. 

The precative common form agreeing with the optative present. 



1 deyof^am 


dcyasxa 


deyasma 


TVltTOlfXt 




TV'nrotfji.iv 


aineiii 




amemiis 


2 deyah 


deyastam 


deyasta 


TyTTTot; 


TUTTTOiTOf 


Tuicroiri 


ames 




ameUa 


3 deyat 


deijostam 


\ d«)|tt}K«K 


Tuirrot 


TUTITOlTnt 


\ nwt«in 


funet 
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The conditional mood common form, answering in signification 
either to the future or Aorist optative. 



1 adnsyam 


adasyava 


adasyama 


rO-^atfAt 




rv'^^aifxty 


amavcrim 




amaverimus 


2 adasyah 


adasyatam 


adasyata 


rv-^'Ui^ 


TVyl^aiTOV 


TV^CCITI 


ainaveris 




auiaveritis 


3 adasyat 


adasyatam 


adasyan 


T'J-vl^at 


Tv-\'airnv 


'^V-^filfV 


amaverit 




ainavcrint. 



It will also answer to ju^oifjn and amavero : for excepting in the. 
1st and 3rd persons dual, and 1st plural, the a inserted is merely 
sonantf and might be expressed by either u or o. 

The second future common form, answering to futurum «• 

1 dasyami 

amabo 
3 dasyasi 

aniabis 
3 dasyati 

aniabit 

I can discover no correspondence between the Sanskrita first 
future and the Greek : the second is defined by the best Indian 
grammarians to be that of to-day (about to be), the first to be time 
to xome, commencing to-morrpw : but the best Greek gramma-- 
rians are of opinion, that the Greek has no 2d future : these exam-» 
pies then will show how correctly these languages may be trans- 
lated into each other. I now proceed to notice a wotiderful ano* 
maly in each, viz. the verb to be. 



dasyavah 


dasyamah 




Tv4'0fji.eY 




amabinios 


dasyathah 


da'^yatha 


rC-^iTov 


TV-J'fTE 




aniabitis 


daayataJi 


dasyanti 


TV^JTOy 


Tv^-ovTi Dorice 


- 


aniabunt. 



asmi 

ia-fxl forsan 

Slim 

asi 



• si; 

cs 
3 asti 

est 



1 syam 

siam 
sim 

S syah 

sics ) 
sis \ 
3 syat 

V 

tiff 

siet } 
sit i 



svah 



sthah 

tCTTOV 



stah 



coutiac. 



Potential. 

syavn 



syafam 



sihitam 



\ 



\ 



smah 

siimns 
stha 

f(TTl 

estis 
santi 
sunt 
ivrt Dorice, 



syama 

siemus > 
simns \ 
syata 

siotis } 
sitis \ 
syith 
u^Tav 
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1 asani 
9, edht 

3 astu 

fVrw 
cslo 



1 asam 

esseiii 

2 aseeh 

1(7010 

esses 

3 asect 

esse I 



Imperative. 



asava 



stdm 



stdm 

fCTTouy 



The first preterite. 



asva 

i(ToifAi9^y 

astam 
astam 



asama 

siiuus 

sta 

ifftt 

sitis, este, estot« 

santti 

t<rrMv^ Attice 

sint siinto. 



asma 

essemus 
asta 

essctis 
usan 

iVoJVTO 



esscot 



The remaining tenses of this verb proceed from the root bhoo, 
to be, in which, according to orthography, oo is changed to 
I? : whence, according to the common form, came fui, fueram, 
fuissem ; for b and t', and v andy are interchangeable in many lan- 
guages : bhavet of the potential is the same as fuat. " Tros rutik 
lusve fuat." In like manner i is the root of eo, which is con- 
jugated, especially in the imperative, as near to eo, as sum to the 
preceding example. The participles are declined, like adjectives 
of three terminations : dadat is the pres. part, common' formj 
asina one in the proper answers to amans, tuttcov : the present 
passive ends in manah^ e. g. kriyamdnah, Tu-jrrojxfvof; that of the 
2d pret. active in s, sahvas^ ri^ug : pack, however, according to 
the proper form, makes pechdnah, tu-kmv ; in the third is krituh 
with a passive sense — amatus ; in the active voice, it is kritavan^ 
TuTToiv. In the 2d future is b/iaiHskyan, tuvI/cov, as well as edkis* 
hymnanah, t^j^ollevoc^ and in the fut. perfect bhavitaxyah ama- 
turns. One of the participial nouns of agency ends in tri | amator ; 
and in the pronouns there is an astonishing coincidence. The 
following brief sketch of the syntax will conclude these observa- 
tions. The accusative is the object or patient of the transitive 
verb, and may be governed by prepositions : verbs of motion 
require it, and intransitives, when they take a causal form, as 
well as words answering to the question how long ? As is the case 
in Bengalee, all things expressing the implement or agency, by 
which a thing is done, require the implementive, which is simibur 
to the Latin ablative, also any thing with which another is endow- 
ed certain prepositions, and die part of bodily infirmity demand 
it, as well as words implying likeness, inasmuch as it answers also 
to the Latin dative. Objects to^aj'ds govern the dative. All 
words implying motion from, and the object of comparison to 
which we affix than, are placed in the ^JaliXw^^ >N\^dsv ^wswsRiccsssK^ 
is placed absolutely. The gemtive \% m^^A. -aSxet ^ox^^ \sN^Jvy^> 
likeness or equality, and the \oc;\U\e \\\ t!tvfc ^^^^^ ^^ w^^wwww 
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Jffc. Verbs of remembering govern both accusative and genitive: 
words expressive of hope, the locative or implementive. Words 
answering to capax and compos, the genitive and dative : words 
answering to the question w/ien P or where P the ablative or geni- 
tive : words like 'potens^ jpra:stanSy &c. genitive or locative : words 
signifying place or time, or a verbal substantive may be put eithet 
in accusative or locative, with intransitive verbs. Verbs of asking, 
begging, teaching, &c. govern two accusatives ; those of giving, 
calunmiating, being angry, pleasing, &c. the dative, those of 
filling, abounding, &c. the implementive or genitive. Let these 
few rules' be compared with those in Greek or Latin, and the 
assertion of Sir William Jones remains proved : the Sanskrita has 
the same quantity in verse as the others, and in it quantity is of more 
importance : these, therefore, either are cognate dialects of some 
language now probably lost, the Sanskrita being the most perfect, 
or the others are deduced from it. One of the learned and indefa- 
tigable missionaries is at present employed in tracing the union of 
this tongue with the Greek, and from his efforts on the spot, the 
most satisfactory results may be expected. Since, therefore, the 
Sanskrita has been demonstrated to be a classical language, will 
the classic refuse to give more credence to Grecian and Latin 
names, regularly deduced from it with sense to recommend them^ 
than to fanciful and chimerical derivations from the Hebrew, 
which have hitherto for the most part induced absurdities ! Would 
he not rather conceive Juno, which the Romans pronounced Yuno> 
to be deduced from the Yoniy which is of such mystic im« 
portance in Brahminical cult? as she was Lucina, and as the 
Laconians had a temple to Venus- Juno, than from the Hebrew 
of a dove ; and would he not be rather contented to find the name 
of the sea-nymph Calypso even in x a Autttoj, than ridiculously to con^ 
vert it into « the hollow ark P" 

Cambridge, J\xnelS\2, D. G. WAIT. 



P. S. Dr. Valpy, in his excellent Greek Grammar, has 
much elucidated the use of the ^olian digamma : now as the 
Sanskrita language establishes, that whenever two simple vowels 
meet similar to each other, they shall be resolved into one long, 
and that every simple vowel, excepting a and a, opening upon a 
dissimilar, whether compound or simple, shall be changed to its 
congenial semi-vowel, it appears to me, generally speaking, that in 
y and w we find parallels to the digamma. The Dr. instances 
which fxciog hilar is, &c. with which r into the vowels re and ree 

are changed, will agree : on this more might be written. In th<? 

above speciment, crude forms \v2i\c\>^^xi'2^&ri\\u.^d2.s parallels. 
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CLMSICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical JoubnaI* 

One might be inclined to suspect a strange lack of 
discernment in the critics of former times, noticing at the present 
day die serious charges of solecis^i and hallucination for the firist 
time prefierred against classic authors of the highest reputation^ 
Virgil himself^ in a late|iumber of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, is accused of a gross geographical blunder in describing 
a place to lie west, which is affirmed to be east. In No. X, 
of your Journal, the same hitherto considered accurate poet 
is charged with a misconception of the following passage in 
Theocritus. 

*^nivru 8* evoXXa yimto x. t. X." — ^Idyl. 1. 134. 
The passage in Virgil which your correspondent takes to be the 
intended translation, is in the 8th Eel. v. 58. 

'^ Omnia vel medium fiant mafe.'- 
and that evoXAa was understood as if the reading were evoiXa marina* 
Does P. E. observe elsewhere any trtice of Theocritus beitig so 
misunderstood ? I must next remark that, with all the possibility 
of mistake likely to arise from the near resemblance of ivotXXoL to 
SvaXa, the context with the latter makes a sense, which must, at 
the first glance, be rejected. But admit that Virgil read and 
understood IvaXa, his — " Omnia vel medium Jiant mare*' — would 
by no means be a translation, as the word does not signify '^ medium 
mare,** but merely, "mam^," ^^maritime^^ '^ bordering on the 
sea.'' Now the Roman poet appears to have taken phrases pro- 
miscuously out of Theocritus : thus, in the Sth Eclogue in ques^ 
tion, we observe close imitations from no less than three of the 
Idyls. 

*Apy err ScuxoXtxaf y Mwtf'at 9»Xa(y afy^tr* otoiiaf, — Id. 1. 
Incipe Maenalios tnecam, mea tibia, versus. 

Desine Maenalios, jam desioe, tibia, yersns. 
*lvyit fXxc T^ rnnv IfMv ttotI iUfxa rli avipa. — Id* 2. 
Dncite ab urbe dotnum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Nt/v tyvwy riv *EpwT«, &tfi( 9i6g' n pa Xiaiyag 
Mao'^ov l9iiXrt^i, ^pt/juuii re ^ly rrft^t fMTnf» — Id. S. 
None scio quid sit Amor : dnris in cotilMis ilium 
Ant Tmaros, aut Rkodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
Nee generis nostri puerum nee sanguinis edunt. 

with some other passages : next let us continue your correspoo* 
dent's quotation. 

Omnia vel medium 6ant marc : yivite, sylvae. 
Pneceps aerii specula de montis in nudas 
Deferar : extremum hoc munns morientis liabeto. 

and may we not rather consider tfiese an imitation of the two fol- 
lowing lines from the third Idyl ? 

'O. fMOt lyw ri vaOw ; ri & Ziiavwi ; odx vTaxovfi; ; 
Ti^y &iJT»v ^Toj^f II ; xCnuvra rnva &Kiu^i^ x« *c. V.^ 

VOL. VI. l^o. X\l. V 
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The ^^ omnia vel medium^* i^c, so fat fiom being an hallucination^ 
is, I conceive^ a tint which gives an additional glow to the pic- 
ture. With all deference to the naivete, to the elegant^ natural 
simplicity of Theocritus, I do not think so highly of the expres- 
lion — " vavToi y gyaXXa yevoiro" — and especially in flie place where 
it is introduced : it seems almost superfluous ; for^ after leUing lu 
the wish — '^ Nvv la /jtsv ^ogeotTe, fiarot," and other similar contra- 
.rieties, the idea in the reader's mind is excited, which renders the 
clause in question in a great degree unnecessary. Virgil traverses 
the productions of his predecessor, and culls beauties from every 
part of them ; but the tout ensemble is superior and original* 
Thus, in this 8th Eclogue, though the subject of the lines quoted 
by your correspondent be similar to that of the 1st Idyl of Tlieo- 
critus, yet we see a superior unity of thought, and a striking 
climax of contrast or metamorphosis. 7 

Damon, in the 18th verse of the Eclogue, says, 

Conjngis indigno Nisac deceptus amove" 
and in the 26th verse, 

Mopso Nisa datur. 
Then follows' a regular connexion of ideas, downright contrarietieit 
are coupled together, the worthless or inferior with the estimable 

ot superior, beanty with ugliness, &c . &c. 

Jnngentm* jam gryphes eqnis- 

Cum canibus timidi venient ad pocula dams. 
Nunc et oves ultro fugiat lupus, aurea durae 
Mala ferant quercus ; narcisso floreat alnns : 
Pinguia corticibus sndcnt electra myricaB : 
Certent et cycnis nlnlae, &c. &c. 

Next commences the climax ; the masquerade having opened with 
plants and animals, the shepherd Tityrus is transformed into 
Orpheus, who becomes an Orion among the Dolphins ; then with 
a very elegant expansion of idea and swell of the climax, the dis* 
tracted swain utters 

Omnia vel medium fiaut mare, — &c. 

May all arocpd me become one wide sea — farewell 

Ye woods : from this grot in the mountain 

I will throw myself headlong into the waves. 

Now let your correspondent remove the " omnia vel medium 
fiafUmare,'* or substitute the translation of " •jrivra 8* haXka ygvoiro," 
and it will be seen how unnecessary it is to occupy any longer your 
valuable paper to prove — that Virgil has not misunderstood, 
though, in some points, he may have improved npon^ his venerable 
original. 

J. W. 
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ON THE CREATION. 

wo. II. 

Gen. 1. bnT^And the evening and the morning were thejirst day* 

X HE Scandinavian day was divided into twelve parts, 
to each of which was assigned a distinct name ; but in their com- 
putation of time they made use of the word night instead, of day.' 
Tacitus observes the same thing concerning the Germans. * They 
do not> he tells us, in their computation of time, reckon like us 
by the number of days but of nights. In this form all their reso- 
lutions and summons run ; so that with them the day seems to ' 
lead the night. We are also informed by Caesar ' that the Gauls con- 
sider themselves according to their Druidical traditions as descended 
from Father Dis : on which account they reckon ever^ period of time 
according to the number of nights, not of days ; and observe birth- 
days, and the beginnings of months and years in such a manner 
that the day seems to follow the ni^ht. It may be remarked that 
the vestiges of this method of cottiputatiou still appear in the 
English language, in the terms se'nnight and fortnight : this morfe 
of speaking is also adopted in many other countries. 

Gen. ii. 7. — Atid the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and 
man became a living soul. 

The Hindus, like some of the ancient philosophers, suppose 
that the soul is an emaiiation of the spirit of God breathed into 
mor tills; but their nianner of expressing this idea is more sub- 
lime; for instead of calling it a portion of the divine spirit, they 
compare it to the heat and light sent forth from the sun, which - 
neither lessens nor divides his own essence; to the speech which 
communicates knowledge without lessening that of him who in- 
structs the ignorant ; to a torch at which other torches are lighted, 
without diminution of its light. 

Sketches of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 261. 

Gen. V. 2. — Male and female created he them, and blessed them, 
and called their name Adam, in the day when they were 
created. 

In addition to the most common etymology given by commen- 
tators respecting the word Adam, from Adamah, red mould, or 
earth, it may be remarked that in the Sanscreet, the word Adim 
signifies the first, — Maurice, Ind. Ant. Vol. I. p. 9,^. 

' Mallet's Northern Antiquities, V. i. p. 3^8. 

* Tacit. Gcnn. c. 11. 3 c«». BtW. Ofliv, 6. V^. 
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It is from tbe summit of the mountaiQ called Hammalled, ot 
Adam's Peak^ as tradition reports^ that Adam took bis last view 
of Paradise before he quitted it never to return. The spot on 
which his foot stood at the moment is still supposed to be 
found in an impression, on the summit of the mountain, resem- 
bling the print of a man's foot, but more than double the ordinary 
size. After taking this farewell view, the father of mankind i^ 
said to have gone over to the continent of India, which was at that 
time joined to the island ; but no sooner had he passed Adam's 
bridge than the sea closed behind him, and cut off all: hopes of 
return. This tradition, from whatever source it was originally 
derived, seems to be interwoven with their earliest notions of re-' 
ligion, and it is difficult to conceive that it could have been en- 
grafted on them, without forming an original part. I have fre- 
quently had the curiosity to inquire of black men of different cast» 
concerning this tradition of Adam. — 'AH of thorn, with every appear- 
ance of belief, assured nie that it was really true, and in support of 
it produced a variety of testimonies, old sayings and prophecies, 
which have for ages been current among them. ITie origin of these 
traditions I do not pretend to trace,^ but their connexion with 
scriptural history is very evident : they afford a new instance how 
universally the opinions with respect to the origin of men coincide 
with the history of that event as recorded in the Bible.— PercivalV 
Ceylon, p. 206. 

Tlie beginning of the Kaly Youg, or present age of the Hin- 
dus, is reckoned from about 3102. ' A. C. They say that there 
was then a conjunction of the phinets, and their tables show the 
conjunction, llie account given by the Lrachmans is confirmed 
by die testimony of our European tables, which prove it to be 
the result of a true observation. The particulars of which may 
be seen by consulting a work- of Mr. Bailly mr CAstronomie In^ 
diemie et Orientale, The cause of the date given to their civit 
time he does not explain, but we are by some told that the cir- 
cumstance which marked that epoch was the death of their new 
Krishna, who was supposed to be the God Bishnou in one of his 
Avataras or incarnations. Others say it was the death of a famous 
and beloved sovereign Rajah Judishter, But which ever of the 
two it may be, the Hinchis, considering the event as a great cala- 
mity, distinguished it by beginning a new age and ej^pressed their 
feehngs by its name Kaly Youg or age of' iinhappiness or mis- 
fortune — Sketches of Hindus. V. I. p. 997. 

It is impossible in reading the above extract, not to be forci- 
bly struck with the singular coincidence of the d^te of the Kaly 

' Mr. Bentley makes the K?^l^- Y0U5 to commence iq tbe 9Q6tk year of the 
Wtfrjd. As. Kei. V. 5. p, 319., 
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Yovg with the death of Adam, particularly with t respect to the 
last meDtioned cause. 

'^ All the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years. 
Gen. V. 5. which makes a difference of a few years only between 
die two. It may also be observed that Megasthenes who was well 
acquainted with Indian history, declares, according to Clemens of 
Alexandria, that the Hindus and Jews were the only people who 
bad a true idea of the creation of the world and the beginning of 
things. 

Gen. iii. 15. ^4nd I will put enmity between thee and the wa^ 
man, and between thy seed and Her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 

It is the opinion of many writers, that it was in allusion to this 
history and diis interpretation^ that serpents have been considered 
as emblems of power from the earliest antiquity, and become 
objects of veneration amongst idolatrous nations ; and we know 
that when Epaminondas ' would teach his soldiers that they should 
destroy the whole power of the enemy, if they could once break 
the Spartans who were at their head, he did thb by bruising the 
head of a great serpent before them, and then showing them, that 
the rest of the body was of no force. 

Dr. Delaney Revelation Exam, with Candor, v. 1. p. 6l. 

Gen. iii. 17. ^nd unto Adam he said. Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voi§e of thy wife^ and liast eaten of the tree, of which 
I commanded thee, saying thou shalt not eat of it : cursed is the 
ground for thy sake: in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life. 

There seems to have been a notion, which of old prevailed 
greatly, that the antediluvian world was under a curse, and the 
earth very barren. Hence die ancient mythologists refer the com- 
mencement of all plenty as M'ell as of happiness in life, to the 
fera of the Deluge. Bryant's Myth. V. v. p. 279. 

^rhe Hindus and Chinese believe that all nature is contaminated, 
and the earth itself labors under some dreadful defilement; a , 
sentiment which Mr. Maurice * conceives could only spring 
from -certain corrupt traditions relative to that curse. To such an 
extreme degree of extravagance however do they carry their con- 
ceptions on this point, mat some of them, according to Du 
Halde, ^ impelled by the dread of terrestrial pollution, have em- 
braced the resolution of never more touching the planet which 
they were born to cultivate, and causing themselves to be suspended 
aloft in cages upon the boughs of trees, to which elevation the admir- 
ing multitude raise the scanty provision necessary for the support 
of the small portion of life that animates their emaciated carcases. 

' Polyaen. Stratag. lib. ii. 

* Maarice Ind. Ant. V. 5. p. 693. 

3 Pu Halde'8 Cbina, \.\, v»^^- 
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Gen. iv. 3^ 4. And in process of time it came to pasSf that Cain 

brought of the fruit of the ground, an offering unto the Lord, 
And Abel he aho brought of the firstlings of his flock, and of the 

fat thereof 

Xiuhteuctli (master of theyear and of the grass) was a god greatly 

revered in the Mexican empire. At their dinner they made an offer- 

iqg to him of the first morsel of their food, and the first draught 

.of their beverage^ by throwing both into the fire. CuUeu's Hist. 

Mexico, Vol. 1. p. 252. 

The North American Indiaiis have a similar religion^ service. 
The women always throw a small piece of the fattest of the meat 
into the fire, when they are eating, and frequently before they begin 
to eat. Sometimes they view it with a pleasing attention and pre- 
.tend to draw omens from it. They firmly believe such a mediod 
to be a great measure of produciqg temporal good things^ and 
of averting those that are evil. And they are so far from making this 
fiat offering through pride or hypocrisy, that they perforrn it, when 
they think they are not seen by those of contrary principles, who 
might ridicule them without teaching them better. 

Adair's American Indians, p. 115. 

Similar offerings of first-fruits were common amongst the an- 
cients, both on public and private occasions ; the following, if we 
can depend upon the authenticity of Alciphron's Epistles, bears 
great resemblance tg the examples above mentioned. 

I delight to see the fruits all grow ripe, for the gathering of 
them is a just compensation for our labor ; but I am particu- 
larly fond of taking the honey from the bees. After lifting some 
hives from the stores, I perceive I have some new swarms. The 
first thing I do is to select a portion for the Gods. I then assign a 
portion for my friends. At present I send you this ; next year, 
you shall receive from me better and sweeter. 

Alciph. Ep. lib. iii. Ep. 23. 

That sacrifices of the fruits of the earth were of the highest an- 
tiquity appears to have been the opinion of the old philosophers. 
The earthy says Theophrastus, produced trees and grass long before 
animals existed, whose leaves and roots the early^ inhabitants of the 
world burnt as a conciliatory offering to the Gods, thus too con- 
secrating fire to the divinity. Euseb. Praep. Evang. lab. i. c. 9. 
Gen. iv. 5. Upon the extreme age of the Patriarclis. 

The opinion of great longevity was familiar to the ancients, 
Lucian has a whole dissertation upon the subject, in which he 
gives many instances of advanced age amongst entire nations. 
Some of them no doubt exaggerated, but founded in all proba- 
bilitv on traditions. Thus the Seres are said to extend life to three 
hundred years, the people in the vicinity of Mount Athos to an 
hundred and thirty, and the Chaldeans to above a hundred. 

W. 
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X OUR Correspondent, N. A., in the last Number of your Journal, 
p. 143, has very properly set a high value on the prefaces to th^ 
Editions of Classical, and other writers, printed in the Fifteejiih 
Century ; and, with equal propriety, thinks the perusal of such 
prefaces exceedingly instructive and entertaining. But he does 
not seem to be aware that these Prefaces, or the major part of 
them — including that to the Editio Princeps of Aristophanes, 
which you have inserted — are already printed as a Supplement to 
the Catalogue of Consul Smith's books, published at V^ice m 
1755, 4to. This information had already been given to the public 
by Mr. Dibdin, in the preliminary part of his last Edition of the 
Introduction to the Classics^ vol. 1. p. xxiii ; and in his BibliO' 
mania, p. 128. ' 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 
Mr. BUmfield, anticipated in a Conjecture hy Matthia. 

^ V EBaus hi sunt m Eurip. Hipp. v. 545, olim sic lecti, 

vw^ovy u^vyet xixr^^ff 

sequitur» 'AAie^%«( rixu KwF^if '^QoiMf : in quibus qnum ultima aperte 
corrupta sint, prxclare, ut solet, Musgravius, rtf* "A^iif Sm fisixx^t, 
correxit : recte etiam Brunk. in eo, qui hunc pr^cedit, versu, Z^i^*^* 
«]rd scripsity ut sit Ancd^iv^xou : minus felici idem atque audaci. nimis 
consteu id, quod e verbo avu^nrUif ablato tS u^^ superest u^tvUf in 
r^ft^ik^ mrutavit : igitur quod illi vel intactura reliquerunt> vd audacia 
sua comiperunty id nos ratione quadam restituere conemur, et correc- 
tioni loci extremam manum imponamus : lego vero ita> 

rif'^A'tif **9ir% fiuK^xf, 
S96pe Euripides, quando de itinere maritimo loquitur, verbis eundi, 
mUtendif similibus, adjungit 6A«r»i, xtivfi &c. Hec. 455. aXti^u %micA 
tnfATF^fiiwTf T«eA«iM(y, Phcen. 25&» txdrec xktvwuoxt : itaque etiam u^trU 
Trif&ntiVf ixtiytiff remigatione pro remisy Iphig. jiuL V66« 

— — — «r«j> y,ti>^it»9iFii*' A^i 

2^^ix vero cum -fixxxecf jungendum ; Bacchis enim, sacro furore 
peractis, ftxtfda-t accommcylatum est currere : itaque mulieres etiam 
ob gravem animi affectum discurrentes, insanis, ^uxa-i^ adeoque etiam 
Baccbis comparantur : v. c. Hom. //• j^^ 460. de Androm* 

* ( ^xfiCvn, ftsyx^6to iiirvvTt, ftxtfxii fd>|» 

de eadem II. ^. 389. 

fAXiv»fiini uxvZx : 
quibus locis firmatur lectio in Hymno Hom. in Cerer. 386. 

■ ' ■ ■ i Si iitkvnt 

^tX, ivn ftxtfkf %^t xxtx itioxw (Ixti, 
male a Ruhnkenio soUicitata." Observationes in qu€ed. Poetarum Gr. 
Loca^ auct. A. Matthias c. ii. inserted in the Commentationes philo- 
logigse, editae a G. A. Ruperti et H. Schlichthorst, Vol. in. p. 30. 
Bremae 1795. Mr. Blomfield, whose conjecture is given by Professor 
Monk> does not seem to have been aware that he had been anticipated 
iii it by Matthias : ^ Verisimilior videtur Blomfiieldii nostri emendatio, 
^xm ^ivlxT «t' il^trietj h. e. remi^Q i HsTCXiX^^ mnxiN^^taxai CEchalia, 



Vck tm Salha-^Lafin Pom. sgs 

lolam ad Trachina depoitandam navibus commisit: mihi tamen 
visum est, ut in re dubia, literas, quas exhibent MSS. et £dd. obelo 
notatas, in textu relinquere [the conjecture is so very probable, that 
I should not have hesitated to receive it into the text] : amplectatur 
igitur lector conjecturam juvenis ingeniosi, aut ipse melius ^iquid^ 
$1 potest, excogitet," ' 

E. H. BARKER. 
HaUon, Oct. 1812. 



NOTE ON SJLLUST. 
By Professor Porsok. 

jrV.LLow me through the medium of your valuable Journal, to 
communicate to the literary world, the inclosed note, found in 
a Saliust belonging to the late Professor Porson, of which the 
original (in his own band" writing) is in my possession. 

H. A. MATHEW. 

Russell Place, Fitzroy Square. 

Cat. XIX. 5. Sagaciter vidit Cortius, quod nemo alius forsan vidisset» 

Ciceroni 1. c. versum excidisse. Prima igitur in mleo produci* 

tur, quod monendi sunt drones. Sed verum hercle hoc verbum 

erit, Germiini non curant syllahHrum quantit^tem. 
Jug. xrv. 7. Si recte Cortius emendavit cresceret^ legendimi est aut 

Tie aut neve. 

Lxxvii. 1, Malim valere. vide J. F. Gronovium, Obs. n. I4m 

p. S20. 

xcni. 1. Lege ex MS. prospera. 

XLix. 4. Priscianus quoque MS. conspicar ex No^tro laudat. 

Unde recte Eum — conspicatur legit P. Bondamus Var. Lect. 

II. IS. p. 317. 
Cat. XXXI. 5. sicubi legit Perizonius ad Sanctii Mmerv. i. 14. not. I* 

p. 107. 

liix. S. forsan pro ^vllo diversius legendum aUn alibi, vide 

Charis. ii. p. iSS. Diomed. i. p. $23. 



LATIN POEM. 



J.N examiniiig thepapenofa deceased friend, well knewn to the 
literary world, I met with the following lines ; should you deem them 
worthy of a place in your Classical Journal, they are much at your 
service. 

H.R. 
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VALENTINIANA. 

Fksta Valentino rediit lax : frigora langnent, 

£t liquat horrentes mitior aura nives. 
Jam propior propiorque novo se Itimine vestit 

Phoebus, et aurato purior axe luicat. 
Findere jam tenero meditatur cuspide terram, 

Gramen et in virides luxuriarc comas. 
Cortice laxato gemmas jam partmit arbos : 

Mitis init regnum jam C^ttierea snnm. 
P'abnla persultant laetaB peciidesqde feraeque, 

Quisqne sibi sociam jam legit ales avem. 
Inde sibi dominam qoam casto observet amore, 

Qnain nitidis sertis obseqaioqtie colat : 
Mittere cni possit blandi munuscula veris, 

Pallientes violas, pnrpureamve rosam : 
Qnaeqne snis vicibus nascentia sufficit annus 

- Mnnera, temppribus non aliasa said. 
Nos qnibas et jam flos melioris decidit «vi, ' 

Nee niteant horl;^, n^ r^ovetor ager, 
' l^rta taveo dpminae nostro ex Helicone petamas, 

Frigoribus nullam depositura comam : 
Et Veneri castas casta m libemas honorem, 

Et veteres repetat sobria Masa jocos. 

CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

jAxlow me, through the medium of your Journal, to submit the 
following correction of a passage in Euripides, which ha« long been 
the opprobrium criUcorum. 

In the Hippolytus, v. 77. are these words : 

'In the room of ui^qy Valckenaer suggested m. Brupck does not 
gire up the old reading. Porson deemed the passage to want correc- 
tion, but had nothing to propose, and adhered to eMq. Musgrave 
pr^srs the word NaW?. I do not find that any living scholar pro- 
poses a satisfactory substitution for the word «/?«?. 

It is very evident, that instead of calug^ the word required is the 
** name of a river ; and a nWr near TrcezeneJ* , How happened it, 
that all the criticswho have tried their hands with this passage never 
thought of ctnrecting it thus ? — 

TAYPOS h 9r. k. >. 
consult Athenaei deipnos. 1. 3. c. 95. Schw. «?r« rev -sn^l TptiH^f^ yrontfuv 
T«v^«w. — The two words in a MS. are not very unlike ; TATPOZ, 
AlACl^, — Before I enter further into this subject, I should wish to 
hear, through your Journal, some opinions respecting the emendation. 

-i— , — • ' ' 

' Our correspondent does not seem to have seen Mr. Barker's interpretatioB 
of this contested passage, as pven in Vi\* Classual ReCTeaJtv>i«, i^, 321. : he pto^ 
poses BO alteration whatever of thctext,\i\xW\eN^%^t^^aa»«i'«v^TiR«^^\.* 
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dyye\ovs. 1 Cor. c. ii. v. 10. ^ 

xxs so much has been said in your fbnner^ Numbers upon this passage^ 
I will be very brief in stating what I take to be the meaning of it. 
Your correspondent, J. W. has justly observed, that the uniform im- 
port of the phrase l^^va-Uf s^jcwt, is to possess authority or power. I 
would therefore render the passage paraphrastically tins : — For this 
cause' ought the woman to have power on her fa^d, so as to con- 
ceal her race when she pleases, by means of the veil which is let down 
from thence, and this itci rov$ iyytXcv^, because of spies, or tale- 
bearers, who might report to your disadvantage any departure from 
established custom. I agree with your first correspondent B. (No. i. 
p. 100.) that no conjectural reading is admissible into the Holy 
Scriptures when all the copies agree ; but even if it were, I do not 
think that ^/Xd$'s substitution of cixxixov^ for tfyysXov; cpuld standi 
since the adjective ixxnXoiff to the best of my recollection, does not 
admit the article. In this, however, I may very possibly be mistaken^ 

In my remarks upon the CEdipus of Sophocles, contained in this 
Number, I have observed, at v. 1019, that lie adjective fMi^tU does not 
admit the article, but I ought at least to have excepted the neater 
gender, where it is conunon enough. 

Since I wrote that article I have met with the edition of the 
CEdipus by Mr. Elmsley, from which I learn, that my conjecture of 
yifs for yUff at verse 271, is also that of Musgrave. And I some time 
since discovered, (when it was too late,) mat an alteration of mine^ 
Cl«sr<^(, ver. 355.) had occurred before to Valckenaer. On the otha: 
hand, two of my remarks have lately made their appearance in another 
periodical publication, without any acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion. I have not the slightest suspicion that the writers I allude to 
borrowed their remarks from me, being well aware of the truth of 
an observation of Bentley, quoted by Mr. Porson in the Preface to 
the Appendix to Suidas. << Omnes enim in multa incidimus, 
nescientes ilia jam ab aliis esse occupata.''/ But I mention the cir- 
cumstance to induce the candid reader not to think me guilty of 
plagiarism, 

Quod vitiam procul afore chartis * 



Atque aninio priiu, nt si quid promittere de me 
' PoMum aliud, vere promitto. 
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Ilep] jpiudou. 

Tiv ijMov irgoorov ifiown Tpocayeiv rols vm§f dg ^eSiov Tei$*^ ^inj^^ 
wkoov irqi$ TO piXrm ^t;9jx{{civ Swoerar xa) m ctvaXou^ omt^ otarahg ' 
^iotlo*! 9?/90TaTTe<y.^ ^ahovTM ie rovrm ^^gijo-a^evoi ol ' iipy^ouoi, 
"Hfl*/o8o5 ftev TOV.Ti)^ aijSovo^ bIifow, *Afi^iX<axpg hi tov t?^ a)\jinnMg 
^Ojcta^oyrai $e avo reov eu^ovreov* o! jxsv Kuvptoi, oi Se Tupovmo),^ oi $s 
<ru/^piTixo/* ^avrs; 8ff xoivw; Alciireipi^ Xiyovretu hi rots fwio^s 
i/j^otx^ vpps roig cvvoudcis' uv9ygoi4>nv Se rtva roiaun^y ctnole^xeuruf^ 
«^ov' ^fu$i^ ftev auroy «f lotio'iy elyai^ myra)$ $i XP^^^f^ ^P^^ ^' ^^^ 
«yaeyx0(ia)v* '^ eri tuH vAomv bIvoh jSouAoyrar iro)^ ^ ay yivoiro 
fcAoLwg; Av ra TT^tr^KOvrei irqiyiuoiTa Tpotramois" aitoh^oDfiev'^* oToy vsj^l 
xoXXou^ rU otywvtKsToii, rcuovo$, '^ ovro; wroxsia-ico el^st rm '^ (ro^oy ti 
TnpiTstiiveii avals inraudu fM[j/>V[ji,evoi roi roov aviganrcov TpiyfiotTeL, 
hrauiei ol Triiavoh " XF^ 5' euirobs vori fih fXTe/yeiy,** Trore Se (Tuo-rix- 
Xfiy, »a>^ 8* «y Tturo ylyoiro, eJ yOy ftey auroy \piAfi5^'^ Xiyoi^MV xarx 
u^pfiytltraf* ywy S$ )Jyovs flrXarTOiftsy ray SsSoftlywy Trpoo-cfcrapy, oloy 
Ty« xa) ffri ireApo^lyy^aros yiw^rui ^uvegor oi «/9^xgi avvs/^ivrts 
ifiovksuovro nrnpi toO Xf^ya* woXiy o-yyoix/fsiy.'* ItsiS^ K '^ eSoJgy aurolsf 
8/bieAAoy *° afwreo^ai tow ejpyou^ ys^y ouy tt/Jijxo^ hisiirx^ oxtTois' wwwy* 



ii. «c. Cod, Reg. 3514. 
B. s#. Cod* Reg, 2531. 

' Absant a. ^ ?7i tm; a. ^ Iq marg. avaXo?; oZ(Tiy M^roi*; B. Is 

textu A. %c$\ aiirov; aitetkoifc oyrag, ♦ ruTTuy A. ' Jwl ol A, * Tup^i- 

vol. B. Av^ixol, A. 7 Aicrwvtot. A. ^ l^^o-aVTO. A. ^ a^o^i^eo^iv. A. 

^ add. IvTco^iV. A. " CO?; iTpocrw»r<Mf , A. ** avoiilufji^, B. '^ Toctff. A. 

'♦ ill rtyt, A. '5 TTtptTt^nvat avSptoiroir; hfavda ol 'jri&>|VO». A. iripiT«dirir«i ^ydpctf- 

»«/;•• hravSeb fAifJtovfAtyoi ra tHy ay9fwvwf irf&y(jutrct, lyrttvB^xroi TttQttyoi^ B. *** /iAi» 

ixuhtti. A,h, «7 4,,xSl, A, ** olxljirt. k. *9 fvii ifi a. *® H/uiXXok 
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on ^flloy «\w<royr0ei vegijSoXwy Ivris oi^oXsj^lsvrs^.' ouro); av (rUftifviiq, 
ei3s IxTt/ysiV /SouXoio, raunj* v^o^yf . ot v/Sifxoi (rwsXtovTis efiovXtai^ 
OVTO ntgi ico\e(os oixicftoD. xa) $1; ri^ notgs^Seov ISijjctijyo^er' ori ;^ 
' xa) airois %iXiv ^eiv* o^ars yoe^ ^ijoriv^ w^ Bv^otliMve^ iiot roirro o» 
flfvoi. xal olxoy ^g» exacTTOj a^ah^. xai gjj exxX)jcr/«v 01 (TViuvivrngf 
xa) 61^ iiarpov avafioiivorres Tcpwouo-i Tci^ ^^^X^^ * aurcov ioi6fJi.ourl rs^ xei 
axo6(rfJM(ri 'iravToSaTrols. ovrco^ drj iFqio-ays hatrpifioov xai pjyoov on 
xa) TO '^{\^ifri»M loTiv «7ro TOtJrou, xa) Xeys^ xai we^i' tow yipovro^ 
ToO viflijxot;, xa) TawTa ftev TatJrjj. tjJv Ss aTrayysXtav ^ouXovrai 
flregio'Sow' aWoTpiait rris*^ yXtixwDjTO^ lyyu^. 6 Se X^oj t)|V 
ti^iKnoof ieiKvifs njv aTO rou fjLuiov ^ots ftsy ^^orap^d^flrerai^ tots Si 
inroTci^iria'eTai, ^oiIvovtm is xa2 01 ^)}to^; aura; ^ri(rufJAV9i &n\ 
wapahiyiJMTQs. 

Hep) SiTjyij/taro^. 

To S<i7yi2jut« jSouXovrai elvai SkSs^iv Trgocyfiatog yiyov^og if 00$ yty^ 
voro^. Ivioi ie " nfv X9^'^^^ frct^av irpo to6tov, ha^igei Se $ii}yi||x« 
iiiftyyiiretDgj »$ nolruMi toi^o-sw;. ^o/ijfMe ft«y xa) Si^yijjeMt «'e^) npaypM 
fy* woftj(ri5 8« xaJ 81^0*1; ^eg) ^rXe/ovfle. olov toiijo'i^ ^ *I>uei§' xei 
TTolria-is 1} 'OSJo'O'sia. ^ro/ijfba Se ottnTiSoTroitx^ nxno\fMnloLj*^ ftmicmygo*- 
^oviV xai troAiy Si^yiio*!^ fttv 1} ftorog/ae "^Hpolito^' i}> o^;yypae^^ 
9ovx(i8/8ou. 8i^yi}fta 8s ro xatc^ *ApioivXf r) x^era 'AkKfudtava. «T8i| K 
8ii)yi9jxorro; ^iXovrai ehou Titrcrctqa. ro /Etsv yap ^1 '^ fMtixhv, ro 8f 
«X0(9'|tMmKoy,''*^ xai 8ga,aanxiy xoXotHriy* oloy '^ ret rmv rgayixivy* rS 
889 lOTOpix^y^ ro 8f ToXirixoy ^ ft8ian-ixoy/^ ^XX^ vtiv viijav wep) roS 
TtKsvTulot} 6 '^ X^o;' yvfj^ifetcloi 8s so*riy ^g^oy aTO^ofnxoyy oTro^avrixoir 
lyxXiy^ftsyoy/^ IXsyxrixdy^ ao^sroy^ o^iyxgirixoy* igiiv piw oSv 
flbro^ormoy* oToy ig iliy/ou '' hyarripf aSn} ^° trgovScoxs ri y(fwifi^ 
fMXkDV*^ Upas* 6pUv 8s xoXffirai^ 81^1 tigi oXoy roy Xoyov^ 
^ rov ff'Xsfeo Tfjpsl njy TTakny Ti)y JyofMcarixijy* ^xo^aruoy 8f 
xsxXfi/Myoy*^* Mifieiav ngy ^iifrot; X^o^ fgoo-lsio-ay 'loo-wyo;*^^ xai rc^ 
i0ij;* syxsxXifirSyoy 8s Xsysrai^ 8iari xa) rc^^ ixXas xreoo'si; Trpoa-lireu'^ 
IXsyxrixoy 88 so-ri axnM'^ '^^ 8e. 7i yoip oux ?8ga(r3*' Mij8sia Ssiyoy ; ovx 
^oo-Ai} f4sy 'lia-covos'^^ irpov^coxe^'^ 8s ro xgwo^of^a^^^ov 8sp«;' «sr«xT«yf 8f 

I I I I I I ■ I . ■ I II 

5 Ot»/u(a<rt. A. ^ 'tol oCw. A. ' y/y^irw. xai Xoywr. A. • «»piK A. B, * *^«^ 
J^« A; «** ^XoTp»'«» iTf»» T^Jff. A. " iitoi juievr**. A. Ad nuuTg. »»«•» f*)r. 9. 

«» nxuofJMvrtia, a. *3 •Tmi. A. »♦ ir>«<rTixov. A. '^ .fa. A. »* fJiwTMiMf. A. 
'^ i abest A. ** ip^ov, dvafartx^ l>xtxXt/xfVov. A. airofaTixof blS. B. *' A»n««. A-f«* 
*o »i;Tqy«p.*A. '*« ■xjfv<r6ijuax», A. m. ^ icwXijAfW. A. «. ^ lia-iiW^, 4.^ «* 
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^fjjTOu ivyarvipy avr) ftev tow (rai<ppovilv ^ga(riri' avrV^i rou <rooKsi¥ toi> 
fli8cX4>3v e^fpVfucTff,* avTi 8e tow ^uXarrgiv to ;^pu(rrfft«AAov degafj 
9rP0($Stt}xff. tJ ftey oSv 6g9ov larofloiig wpewei. (roi^earepov yig' to 9? 
lyxexAiftevov jxaXXov aycoa-iv'' to Se IXsyxTixov agjxofei* to7^ ekiy^ois* 
t4 Se aolJySsTOV toij eirtXoyoi^^ ^«9)jTixoy yag. 

Xpeiu loTiv oLTTOiiwiiioveofji^a Xoyov tivoj, Ij vfafeco^, ^ o-vvuiJL^orepot)' 
(TVVTOfJLOV e^ov 5)}Xcoo-iy, coj IttI to ^rXsTcTTOv' XS^^^H*^^ "^^^^^ evexa' Tay 
8« ;^gffifiov, a» ftey sJo-i Aoy«x«), al Se ^paxTixa), a* Se fji^iKreiL Xoyixa) 
|M,§v al^ A^o^ ?v loTi ftovo^* ' olov nxircov ?<^i}*° to^^ iioucas h roug 
tj/u^a7j Tfiov eu^Ufiov oixsTv wgomrDiot) Se, «Ij** Trga^ei^ pi^ivov olov Jioyevi}; 
iSctfV lUBip&Kiov araxTovVy tov ^ai^aycoyov lTti7m}a'6y* /nixTa) $6 ai 
^/^iir Fj^ouo-ai Aoyou xa) irpafgflov '* olov Jioyevi]; IJay*^ fMtgixMif 
oTctxTOvVy toy TAiSaycoyoy hrwmie-eVy sl^eoy, ti yap TOiaOra «ra/Ssuff$* 
itu^epet Se Xpsioe oTrofAVfipLOVsufji^aTos' fcaXiOTde tco fJ^^ptOy ra roi jttsy 
aRTOjCfcyvjjctovsJjxaTM^ xai 8i^ pMxgorepoov otv yivoiro '^ Tijy ^e XP^^^''^ 
ff'oAXftxi^ xaT* ** lpcoT)j(riy, xa) xaT* ** a^oxgiciy. xa) mXiv 
T» T)Jy ftey ^jo«/ay, xa« ly 7rga^e<nv gjyai, Tijy Se yvwfjLVfv h 
Xiyois [Mvov xa) TroiXjv tw tijV jxsv xpe/ay '^ to '7rpo<rooirov to 
ffVTTOiijxi^ elpvjxevMy rrjv ds yvoofMiv avsu wpo(TuyKOMy \eye(r9ai» heysreu 
ii'vep) ^la^o'gojv** ;^pswDy fFKel<rTst wxpoi rolg vaXotioisy or* a! ftJy, 
M^ODV 6!(rfy 0nro^Tfx«}^ »l $s lga)T)}ftaTixa), ai Ss frua-iiMTUto^' a)Osjoi vu¥ 
«r) tJ tfTivep^oy ;^ap»jM.sy. Towto ^e kcrriv ij 6pyoL<rla, Ipyatrlot roiwv ovraos 
(frro)* wgwrov eyxoofji^tov Swl /Sgop^lcov tou elTFovrog ^ ypiiifotvrog' '^ elra ^ 
ak/a' oloy ^la-cexgirris 6$>)o-e*° t^j Trouhiag nfv [iev piKoLV ehai Trixgav, rip 
li Kupnov yAuxuy houvo$y 'Itroxparrig <ro(pos ^v, xa) ?rAaTuy«^ <)pf/tta to 
X^oplov. sha ij ** Xge/a, ske*"^ to §6* xa) ot5 SYjosig aurviv ^p'Xijy, aXA^ 
^Karwfls ^^ T^v kpi^rivslar elra vj aWlct. rot ya§ fji^iyKrra r&v npayfut" 



' &<r{fyh70it is ylnrai wit. M^Jtia n Ainnv ^vya-mp Trp&uJwxey to ^pvcrojotaXoif ^^pcKy 
"A+i/pToy i^nva-tVy xaX tA /frif. A. * dl abest. B. 3 toiovto. a. ♦ l<pWt;o-c». A. B. 
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reoy Ix tovcov /^fXs7 xo(Tog6oZ<r6oii, xoiTogiooiivroi ' $s njy ^Soyi} v ^ j^si^ 
elra xaroi to Ivavriov ra jxev * Tu;^ovTa twv TrpayfLaroov ov Senrai 
frovov,^ xa) to tsXoj aijSeo-Tspov* e^sr ra Se crwouSaTot Tovvavriov* elrac 
fx TFapufioKYi^, Scnrsp yoip tov^ yecapyovg 8s7 ^rovijcravTa^ nsp) njv yijy 
xojx*'?60-dai Tou^ xa^ouj oSrco xa» 6 ^rep* ^ tou^ Koyouy eira Ix vctqor' 
lilyi^OLTog. Ji}fto<rdeV)i^ xutslg^as kotvrov Iv oIx/jxaTi** xa) ttoXA^ V^H" 
<ra$ v(jT8gov exoj*/?eTO tou^ xagwovg, OTs^oLVOvg xa« . avoip^(r6is* «m 
xa* Ix Kpi(reeog lmyjilpy\[uaf^ ohv ^Hclohg [ih yoig e^i}* ttj^ 8* a^er^j 
uS^ooTot fleo* irooiripoi^s^ idrjKav* a\Xo^ Ss 9roi>jT>)j ^i}(ri^ ray ^ovcoV 
?r«Xo5(riv ^j*7y oiiravr kyoAa oi iw/* Iv Sg rcu rsAsi ntaLpiiCKi^fn^ 
'7rgo(rii^(reiSy ori ;^^ij fpsliea-doti rco eigijx^i, ^ Trs^oiijxrfri, roo'atira wpJ^ 
TO vagoVy tijV Se TeXeooripav 8«8ao7taX/av varspov elayj, * 

<f /^ lO ' 

C/po^ yva}[j,7jg. 
JVfio/tij Ijt) X^yo^ Iv oTro^avo'gO'i^ xe^otXafcoSi}^^ xatoXixoeT^ awwgi^ 
freov TJ ^ kfriTgeTTODV e%i t«'" ^ ottoTov exAOT^v l<mv* ^wot^wtaov /xiv, df 
|y Ixff/va,'* ou X?'' *^ ^avvvp^iov euSsiv ^ovKri^ogov ivdpar irporghrtav he i^ 
h exeiva). Xprj 7revlr,v ^svyovroi xa« e$ fteyaxiJTgfle vovrtov piwrsrt', ** xeA 
irerpoov Kvpvs xar ^XijSaTflov, ij tovtcov [iev ovhirepoif wori tj *' noiei 
airo^alveron 8s %epl Ty\g roxt trpiyiutrog ^vtreaogj ohv rh yctp e5 ' Trpirretit 
'TTSpi Tijv a^luv a$opjxij toD xaxw^ ^^ovgTv rolg Mfor^TOig ylverar iri tSs9 
yvcof/Lcov, at fiev eicriv uhrfiug, at Ss friiavoLiy dti Se a9rXo(7, ai Sf ertn^ 
t^evyfji^ivoLty at he inregfioXiJCul' ikrfielg jxev oTov oux Itrriv ffupsiv jSioy 
iXxmov ev ovhv)' Tniotvotiy*^ ohv og rig^^ 8' b^iyjaov ^Jerai xuxolg ^vvoov* 
ou 'TTooTTOT v}gu)Tria'a yivd)(rxa)V ftri toioutoj Iotiv exoufrogy*^ oloTreg ^trai 
fuvcov d^Xa7 8e, olov WvaTai to wXout67v xal $«Xayflp«wrouj ^oisiy* 
(Tuyefeuy/tlvai 8e, oTov oux &yuSov 'TrovXvxoipxvlyjy^^ elg xolgavog ioTOO' 
{nrspfioKixa) 8e, olov ouSlv axiSvoVegov yaia rpe^ei Mpdyfcoio, ^ epyet^ 
<rlot ifapomhy^la Ttig xpe/a^ frp6et(ri, rot he syxcoftMc^* too elgtixi^ 
Tog fipa^eay xatiirep ev X?*'Vj ^^ * '^^ airXowy, xfitrci t^v ahtoBtf^ 
xoLToi TO havriov, xmtoL tI evdt/ftijfia, x«rc^ iraga/SoXijy* xoerc^ frugaSttyiMif 
xuTot xpl(riv' eoToo he tj yvifivj dg ev irupoLhelyiioTi, od ^pij iroiwii^mf' 
evheiv fiovXri^opov ivhpa* otixovv hframa-mg ^^ hei ^guyewv rov elgr^x^a^ 
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tfra TO avkovV tovto Si M ' to Traparpaa-ui r^v yvifAfiV, oldir JT 
i?^i wuris ou irpoa-yixs^ oiv^ct Iv ^ovKol7$ i^sruZofMyov xa9e6dnv hl^ 
uiv y%p oHii h^ ^povrilos elvon roy vjyoufj^evov* virvo$ ^e fiovX^f 
i^MfiiTur Kara, to Ivavr/ov, evavrlov /tev wt) jSatnXsT ftev JSiaSttj^* t» 
^ "^ ^ffT/opevat to xa6ft>$6iy* ^rcu^ ^ev ouv Xafifiavolro'^ ei tov l$4WTi}y 
OvSev^ d<* o\i]^ TTjg WKfog xaievhiv et%Y)Xoy co^ rhv ^axTiXia Trpoayjx&f 
ity^wrrvovvra' ^povrl^eiv* xaroL ira^a^X^v oi<r'?reg yap ol xv^s^fTOi 
iygiiy6pa<rtv^ uTrsprrlg xo«v^j^ (roonf^plag, oxhca vpoo-^x8«'° roitg riysfji^oyaf 
xaroL fragdhiypi^ay xa) yoig epxTcog " vuxTog oJ xaflsu^cov aXXA ^povr!" 
C»y, eiFi(rxovo¥ '* «rl Tcij vatj$ hrefine ^oKano'iv, Z(rrBpQV Itrji *^ tmtoj © 
)Merc^ xQl(Tiy' ro $& tsXo^ 9ra^axXi](riy l^irco. 

*Aystcxivi i(my iyarpOTni toD ^rgOTeflfyro^ vpaypLurog' xarotcrxeul^ 
ti rouyayr/oy fiifialaxrig, ra ii vavv^iuZri oux avoio'xevaaTeov &nmg 
TOUf fuCious ovSs xarairxivaxTTeoy' aXXoi Sei Si^ tou t^^^ oofwrxsooLg' xoX 
rii xaraa-xiuois Twy'^ 8(^' kxarepa Ti^y hciy(slpy^(ny Sep^oftlyeoy TOfsTo-fcu 
^^xet/arsi^ Bs 0x tou ao^a^ou^^ Ix Tof) airiiiyov^ ex toD oSuyarou, ex 
ToS ayflcxoXoufiou^ toO xa) hvayrlov x^ovpUvouy Ix toS jScvgeiFOvsy ex rov 
iun^L^opot), ex tow a(ra^ovg' ohv a<ra^y}g ^y 6 ^epi Napxl<r(rou '*;^povo;" 
ix tou aw«fl«yow airliayoy fjv roy *Apema '^ ly xaxois eoyru^ " jSovXTjS^yai 
ao-ai^ ffx TOU a^vyarou^ oSuvarov ^v roy 'Apelova '^ eir\ AeX^lyog o-flot^MU^ 
tx ToD ayaxo\ou9ou tou xoCi ivayriov xaXovpi^svoUf iyayrlov rcp^ (reucai 
Tijy ^ftoxpaTiay to Auo-^a etv avToy** eflsXijo-ai, ex tou oewpMrou^f 
avpm; ^y Tty ^AiroKKoyx ** Jew oVra flyijTp p^lyrxriaij ex tow arupL^ogw 
irav Xeyoofj,eyy on ouSs o-uft^egs* Tfltvra oixo6eiy, xaru<rxmji(r8i$ Ze ix 



Ttt)y ivuyrioDV. 



lisp) xoivoti ToVou. 

*0 roTo; 6 xoiyo^ nrpofrarfoqwoyt.eyogy av^vjcny e^u rou ofMXoyoupLeyotr 
^fayfuirog, cug roov dfrc^el^eoy ^t^ ysysvrjpjycay o6 yap rri {^jroufi^ey 
<l ouTO^ Ugoa-vXog, el outoj apicrrsu^, aAX* a^ ditolis^etypi^evaiy *^ t^\ 
piu^a-iy TOiouftela* Keyerat 8s xoivo^ Twro^, SjoVi dpfiorret hil ** nayrog 
(nh Upoo-uAov wrep irayToj 8e dpurreciog, ^prj Ve oZro)^^ frp^viysty xard ** 
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if5T«0"«v rw Ivankh, efru avro to 'rr^yfAoty sTra ^ (rvyxgicri;, elra ^ 
yviff^rif elrei oroj^aoTixaij tJv irctqBX^iyTX filor actto tow vupovTOs SiajSaX- 
Affi^* elra ixjSaXsT^' Tov IXsov* toT^ tsA<xo7^ xs<^\oilotg xaXoujxsvoft 
xa) uiroTtwrc5(rff<^ tou irpiyfjLOLTog* 7rpooifji,ioL yoip oux ccTai xaiap&g 
fv T^To;. AiAAfl^ l"'^X^' rourou o-cofl^crcTa*' • oTov M Trapahlyiiarog yv^^ 
ceral <roi ^ Ta^iuregov' eoTco TOTTog xaroi UpO(r6Kov, ovkwv rd wpoolfx^iet 
«j5 rf, ewoloL ScXXot^ rw riirm roicih' Tccvroig ftev Trpoc^xei jxio'eTy oS otvlgsg 
^ixaorai towj xaxovpyovg^ ftoA/ffra 8e ocroi ^rspl tooj ieovg roAjctdoo*!. 
Jeuregov* el jxev Po6\g(r6s Tobg aWovg ttovti^ov^ woulvy la^ars xolI 
toDtov' et Ss |x^ xcdXolO'oits.^^ rgirov tw ftev o5v SoxsTv 6 K^mf£svo$ 
xivlvvsvn fjL&vog* tJ 8* oAijfle/a xa» y/tsTf o« 5«xa?ovT6j* to yag 9rfgi 
Tou^ opxovs wAij|Xfts\^(rai, ovx olSa si ^auAoTcjav S/x)jv ^e« t^^ 
vapavoi^iug' sItu itpiv lAdsTv ear' auro to vgayfMt, wsp) tou Ivamou S«a- 
AsxTsov 0T< o! vojxoi Trig riov iiu)v 6e§oi7rsloig vpouvof^cuvTO' jSctfjxott; 
eOTTfia-uVf avu^Y^iMccriv exoci^yia-oiv' ivfrlaig 6Ti|u.}](ray^ 7raVYiyvg6(riy irgoo'i" 
So*j' eiTa ezlxpunv^ xaru t^v h^hacnv rrig aWlotg. eixoToog^ to jxeir 
ya^ Towrciiv svpi^evig dioi<ra)iei rotg %oXsig' 6;5' krigoog exsivot ffp^o*fv* avayxij^ 
. TdcuTft^ §ia^d^^e<rdai9 ^ xa) irpi^aivi liti to TrpoxelfAHfov toutcov ouTotg 
fi;^ovTcov, 0UT0O-) '° ho\iir[(rSy xoi) Keys t6 vevgoiyjji.ivov' ou^ cog S<§acrx«y, 
oAA' «j Jgivo^oiwv, xa) OTi oAjj tj ^roAei lAujx^yfltro, xa) toT^ xoivoTj 
xa) Toig l$ioi;* xa) heog jx&y jx^ iTnAeiVcoo'iy oi xol^ttoI' Uog It jx^^ Touy 
voXep^icov rirrrjioopAV, xsil otra ToiauTflf, k^ug hiil rotg (rvyxgrni^ 
vpotSiy OTI ToJy av5po$oya)y ^otKsTruiTepog' to 8e liu^opov ex rcov vsvqih 
fioTsty ol jxsv etg SvOpctiTTOV eT6\fJiri<roiVf oSe" eiV Qsoitg 'Trocpopyrjo-ey^^ rolg 
Tjpavvoig o\>TOg frotpaTrXYia-iogy xotxslvoig ou trSia-iVj olXKoL rolg ^oKiircorir 
Toif* exehcov yup toOto elvui, SoxeT to ^sivoVaToy, oti '^ toJv avairiptJiTcav 
wKTOVTon, Tag TTpog ** TO sAaTToy ixvyxpiceig xar ETrtTi'jXijo'iy eWi^eigf 
eTreilYiTTsg eW) xu&onpsTixoil' Ov hivov rov (ih xAewTijy '^ oi^oyai S/xijy 
Toy 8s Upig-fjKov jx^; IJes-T* li (tqi xoCi Toy aAAoy /3/oy «x tou wapoyTO^ 
Sia^aAAeiy c6^ awo fwxpoj** ag^aiisvog' for) touto wpouj3i) TgAeuTaTov 
«l^s Ojttou x«i xAg^rrijy Ij^eTs xa) TO»;^opup^oy,*^ xa; |xoi;^oy^ k^iria-eig 8ff 
xa) T>jy yviipLYiv a<f* ?^ ijAflsy Iwi touto* oti [irj poti\ofji,evog ysMpyslvj, 
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iaro Ttov ^ivoov nXwrm etiku' il hi Xiyus ' kutu avS^^ovou^ xa) rei 
vflt^axoXoutoOyra, yuvi} h X^^siV ^^'^^^ op^vdiy X9^ ^^ '^^' "^ lx/3oXr 
70U eAffOu* ex/SoAsTj^ Ss xa<^ rov ?XfOV roZ^ rcXixoT; xsiXovfJiiyoig' xctt 
uvaypa^^ rod lyxX^/xaro^, ^ ft)] jk^i tov vDv tax^vovrci teeogslre, aX)C 
sxelvov Tov KoiToi^ fOvouvTci Tw¥ BewVy Tov %potnivTot Toi$ avaxTogoiSf 
Toy avaairtovToi raj 9iag^ rev t«jv avafly/x-arav^ dfrrofUVOVf xai tsXs^toi 
ilg vapaxXria'nr rl fx^eWiT^^^ t/ fiovXevsaii 'Trepi'oov'^ fruXai xixgiTai; 
rcaku vuv Jy tw wapivrr T>jy 8s TcXgwTff «y fxefloSov uTtepav «?(rp.* 

'EyxMULiiv icn kuMos '^ ?'£<)'> ^^oo-ovrwv dyaAiMV K^iyt^s*^ ^Wicg, xoivug 
[LBVf oiov syxciiJitov ^um^arovs, iyKcvijnoifyfji.sv Se ri Tf^iyfiaray oJbv 
Bixonoavyr^y, xa) aXvya ?wa' ohv licitov. cT^tj** ^g, xa) ^urcc, xa) 0£i^,*' 
ka) leoraiuoig, xsKkrjTai $s iyxciiiioy^ cu$ fatriy, ix. rov rovg itoiyytag rovg 
fffji^vov^ rwv flfwv iv rods xvifiais to ifaXouov a^siv^^ sxaXovy $s xxiyMS '^^S 
ivwTTois-*^ ivalvov $s dia(fe^e^ ro iyY.uju.ioy* In i piv ttOLivos xai ii 
^^oLy^Bi ysyoiro dv, oJov Xwx^arij^ cofis' to Se /yxwaioy iv [Aoxfori^x 
ue^iSiv' jM-tJ dyyist ?« on xa) rov^ ^]/iyovi, rot$ iyxtuiuois it^ocyii^ovviv* 
om '* xar f Jpi|a.ij(rju,Jy ovo/xa?oyrf^, ij on rots airols foiroig dit^ors^a, 
^^oa-dyBTOU' rl oiJy *^ Oiocfe^si 70 iyxM^toy rov xoivou riitov ; Soxsi yd^ 
xx) (Ti^iS^a roLvra diu<pore^oL (n;]u,/3aivg/y, d^Krrkcas lyxw^Lioy xa) vitag 
dciareocs' <fa<r) rolvuy rrjv Siscgo^dv iv raj reXBi (pcdvetriai, iy juugy yaj 
roj xoiv'Jj roTti^ G-xoTtos i<rn ocu^sxv >^^sTy' ro ^e eyxdiAiov ^^/iXrjy dgBTr^s 
B)(Bi fxcLorv^lav riroi .Se iyxxtMOLfrnxoh eivosj ohy "EXXtjv tto^j^, olby 
'Air,vx7o;' ysyo;, ohv *A\xy.aix"A$rjg, '* i^elg Ja riva xa) a, les^) njy 
ysvvTjcr/y OT/ygTrstrgy i^ia Sbciijiaros, oJov g'f oyet^ircuy, -^ avf^^oXevyy ij 
roiourxv, iir) roiroi; Yj r^o<pr,, w<; sir) rov 'Ayi^^$ on ^usKolg \£oyr(v¥ 
er^dp,, xai ita^d re? Xg/j^ovr '^ e\ra ri i\7aywyr^^'^ 'rruj^ t^^St). ^ittSs*^ 
sirai^viv}' xai [x.ey xa) (pvan^, xoi ^vyjjg xa) trdy^aros* on** xoiXi^, 
on (J^sya^, on ra^v^, Hn Wx^o^ 'Jfsfi *^ vj/y%^; on Slxato^, on ^wp^m, 
on a-o<pos, ?n dvo^sios' gV* roiroig ix ray iirirr^hviLdrwy,. oloy leoToy 
erirrjhva-e '♦ fiiov, <S>i\i(ro(foy ^ pYfto^ixovy'^ ar^anwnxiy ro $e xv^icirarov 
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sy7cu3[ji.iujy SlSouarr riv rs ya^ (j^ATi^ofiiwrarov ij aoVoy roitbv ^ftaivi" 
(Tsis, Toy re ]x^ /xax^o/S^wVaroy gV rw /x-ij iJ^erxor^etv twy vo(rrju,oirajy Sii 
yyj^vov * yivoijJvotjv' en ^ $i xat ciffo tou r^irov r^g reXsuTyjc oifws 
dite^dvev vits§ r^s itar§iSo$ ^d'/lif.eyos, kocj et fi '^x^dSo^oy, eyravda 
ws ev) r6v KxXXifAei^ov, ort yea) yeK§os eforijxf/, xai and rov iTCb-KTeU 
voLvra^ iocvToy ' eirouyetreis' <^S 'K^i^kev; vird flf ou diti^acys • row 'AtsoAAo;- 
yog* e^etio'ets ^i fj^etd rvjy re>^vrfjy, el dyoSyeg eTreTe^yja-ay iv autw c5g 
siri raj^^ Ilar^oxAoy el X^^i^l^^^ rig eiri^* tmy iore'joy, (v$ effi 'O^so'rou* 
9hol vuideg hZo^ot, cis o iVsoxroXe/xo^* /xsy/onj ii oL^Ofp>ri Iv Tois lyka- 
ft/oi^^ '* h ^^0 TMV avyK^i^ioov ^v re^ig tog ap 6 xougog u^ijysTrai, 
woL^oi'jrktia'ieog Se xal roi aXoya (wa^ xar^ ri lyp^wgouv, xa) ys^^ a^td 
TOW TOTTOO e¥ i ylvsTM lyxeojuu^cffi^. elg Se tjjv tow yivoug yoi>^^' e^eig 
rm 6s(p '* ocyoiKetTai, oTov ^ yAawf tJ *^J)jva. 6 wrwoj T^y IIoa-ei^Myi' 
e/xoiov ^« ep«7^ Tfco^ rge/^erai Troruiroy ^tijv ^p^X^^^' innra^ov to <raJ/Atf 
t/v« l^ya f;)^6i, ^row XS^^'i""^ fl'oVoj xpwof tow |S*ow x«V (TvyKgivelg 
Zi* xa) oAcoj To7j l/xwiWowci touv toVcov'* X^iJ^rij* Tci 8s icqiyiuuroL 
lyxoai^iiveig axl toov iupovrcay^ olov njv iyjpoiriKriv^ApTeiJiig sigiv *AiriKkxv 
•sro Tooy XfiJO'jxaiv,'* or* oS *'Hpweg otur^ e^pcovro* ju.eflo8o^ 8* otplani 
iv) rm TOioJrctiV eyxoifj^looVf o<rx nsfl irpayiLocraav, to to&; [isTioyTcxf 
HUTU axfiwelVf owolol nwg e\(A rug ^^ux^^' ^^^ '^^ (rifLartij ohv ol 
tj/ipoovregf otylgeloiy fvroAferOi, o^wrepoi Tccf ^gimg, ep^oofievoi rot (rdt^ffioircc 
fVTewdsv owx ayyo^o'€i^ otto;; dsow^ lyxcofAiaoreov* la-riov 8s ori Ta si^ 
teow^ v[jiVOug xXtj^iov, ku\ fitjy xa< tc^ ^WTa iceipaitXufrioigj ig^^ amh 
row TOTTOf), ev to ^vsrxi' avo tow $sCW eo avaxsiTai, co^ )9 IXa/x rjj 'Aitivu' 
^TTO rYig rpo^r,gy olov wciof rfi^stotr xa) el jm.6f woAA^j eirtfjLsKslcig 8e)jra<,*' 
rovTO iavfioLCsig* av 8c 6?<lyYjg xa) rovro, epsig 8; 6U$ c^) a'(i[jioirog Ti}y 
A:va8^6ju.iiy^ to xahKog^ to a£jOaAA?5,'^ co^ ^ IXuioiy ei tw'® XP^^l^^ 
w fjMKKrra evhargi^ng' roig 86 avyxglceig TavTop^ow napukfifrriov* xoit 
fMlv xa) 'jToKscog eyxw[jnov sx tovtmv, owx av y(OLksirwg iJieraxstgy}(ruio* *^ 



^ »r<|M«T«. A. * fT/# A. B. ^ l^idicif. A. ^ t« yii^ci;. A. B. ^ lirr* 
B. * fltvTw. A. 9 »iri$tittf, A. *° abest. A. ^* srijj/. A, " f» 
rilif \yitMfi.Un a^o^ui, a. '^ ^i5'>. a. '* rS rix^, A. '^ ^^cfUfny, A. 
*^ abest. A. '^ >ifliT«. A. /.' inUhk, A. w loco t#. B. '* W. a. 
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lpei$ yoip * TTsfi yivou$ qti avTO)(iove$' xx\ frsg) Jff0^t;5fj, * (is ^^ tt£f. 
cas eir) avJgccTrcov, ^roSa^ij robs rpanovg ^ ^roXij, woSa^ njv xaroco'xstniv^ 

'H (Tvyxpto'igf roigsikifjTrrai jxiv xa) hv rAry xotvsp^ xetri <nJykji<riv 
^jjitajv uv^ovToov Toi a^xYifji^rotr* wotiefx^^rrai Si x«V* eyxtofuit^ xaru, 
cvyxgiiTiv ^jtwov olv^avovtoov t% xpijor^* ^rapslXyjicTsu 8b xttl ^^^V? ''^'^ 
auTTjv frocge^o[ji,ivYi ^uvctiiiv evei^ Is t«>v $at5x«ov rivef x«l aunjv x«4* 
ttu-njv Birolr,(ruv ySfAV6i<rff,a, f^txpov, xa) ^ frsp\ etxhris Xexreov. ««^ofltri 
^Iv^'xaTfl^ lyxajxiaoTixoi^ rivo'vs o-uyxg/»ojM,6» yci^ xai iroXiv ToXfi^ 
«$' cSv ol av§g«;, xdtl yevoj yevei, xu) TpQ^^\ TpO(pfiy xa) hFirnihvfi.ara 
xa) vgi^eis' xa\ rot Ixrcj, xa) Tovovg^ iotvarwVf xa) Tfli jttrr* IxeTva* 
OfioloDg §2 xa) ra ^utcI avyxglvoov *° twj fFpwrwg ar\mfJi,ivov$ twV 
TTpotyfjiotTooVy xa) tou^ jttgrirfvraf voLpoAi^cr^ig ^ " aXXijXoi^ 9roio*n)T« 
. \Iwj^^j, TTOiO'DjTa <rcti[ji,oirog' ravrhv di <rot xa) we^) wflSiTcov xslcrflct 
tsdpyiixoL* Iv/oTff o5y xara to ?(rov 'rrgoiyoixw raj O'vyxposig T»w SfixvOv* 
re J a %ag(x^oLX\oiJLSVy yj dtoi 'ttAvtxv, V* ^'^ '*«^'' ^XffiovaW Iv/oTf 8f 
ioLTspov TTgorWsjxgv, '^ lyxcojttiafoyref xixsivo o3 toOto vpOT/fcjxsv* ** olov 
e* Xiyoig o'vyxpio'iv S<xaioo-uv)jf, xa) wXoutou, ylveroti Se xa) w^poj t* 
jSeXriov '^ a-vyxpia-ig, ev$a, IXwv, rov hkirrovu 1(rov rS xpnirrovi ZbI^olit 
olov el (TvyxpKriv \eyoig ^HpaxKicog^^ xa) ' O^vtra-icDs' ohkohtH Be to toioSto 
jBfov*' pt^ToqoL xa) 5e/voT))Ta* SeTrai Ss xa} yogy^Trprog rj ipykariu Trarra* 
^o5, 5«a TO SeTv ru^elag wotei(r5ui rotg fj^era^acetc. 

lisp) rl&OTroitas. 

'HioTTOna ecrr) fj,ifiri(rig y^^ovg yTOxsijxgvoy t»vo^" TgocrcSroy, olov T/vaj 
«v sTttoi Xoyoug 'AvdpofjLot^ sTrt^Exrogi. IIpoa-aoTroiia^^ U orav wpayftaTf 
TTspmiooi^sy Trpoo-MTTOV^ MC'TTsg eXeyxog frctpoi Mevavlpuj' xai oooTref 



.' . a 



' Kxi, A. T^o(p?j. A. B. 3 grga^jj^flgy. A. B. \* <e^<xifjCMer<fie|. a.b. 

5 ijf. A. ^ w. A. ^ abest. a. * tr^ona-t rMvv xmtu rcvg. a. 9 t^o- 
^•Wf, A.B. '° 0^yx^<y«i;y ufTtTua^tg rovs iiyfog h«vg, rovg roxcvf h cig 

^virett', TO nfti^on^ty, vnf x^iietv ruf Ket^vuf, xcu ret i^g, ifc^lt^ % u xa) 
v^dyfucrx (Tvyx^img, l^itg, a. " abest. a. '* Tp. a. " fr^cffrlH- 

fttf. A. *♦ v^^i^if, A. " fii\Ttirrof. A. »6 •Hg«»A/»w?. r- 

■7 ^/fltW. A. B. '* abest. '^ 9rg*<rAFT»W0««eA.B. 



$ia^opfl^ Si}Aj)* ei^ei ftfV y<^^ ovro^' ^po^ci^ov koyovs TfXocrroiL&f, 
*EvtoMoi ta Qun ov T^oVct^roy orXarrofMV, siSoXo^roitay $£ ^acriv ixsnfo 

n^omnavct xhfiq rm Tsa-a-agoov, Tois yap oftcfi rov OifMoroHKioL vspi^i^ 

.Koyot)^' ylvovTOu hi ^itmoitoLi aopKr^MVaov* axl aoplaraiiv vgocranranr 

&ogl{rra)¥ 85/ wov Ttvag av rfxo* X«youj t5^ v^o^ tow^ oIxs/ou^ jUrSXXay 

Ayii^ifKSUUfy iJ,s?ikaiv svi^ ToAfftov h^kivou. Tm hs ^^ottoicov^ oti fxiv 
bWiv ivkoUf OTis^^ '^tS avTo$'Kaff kaurov UTFOKir^rou koyoug huTtii" 

«iiroi A^')^ot^ crrpartjyi^ it^% to G^^ddT^eSov furc^ ti}v v/xi]V* Tavra* 
,^oi> Ss $fi^.(r6<^" TO olxflov ir^e^ov ToT^ d^ox8»/MV9i^ Te '* xa/ notipoig'' 
ihMg jUrfv yfl^p viou X^yo;^ oAXo^ Se vpi(rfitjripotf/^ aKKo$ hi ysyi}- 
doTO;^ oAXo^ hi XoTrwfJkivQU' sir) Ss otl fMV vfi^xutf al he icoAv^Thiuitf 
a\ he yAKTou' wafcjw^a/ ju-ey, oiov'* ttoIuv*^ av €wroi \iyov^ yeoipyo^ 
Ttqwrm^ S^y V0^^v:' jxixro/ hly al irivohov i^w<riy ' dov rivug obf 
elfroi kiyovf 'J;^*AAev^ ev} UajpoxKc^'- %ctt yStg. tJ wiios htot Tijy toD 
JIoiTpixJiJiu ff^flfyijy xal to jj^oj, ot*'^ vept too woXsjitou fiovXsustxi" 
^*^ kqyetffia x«ra tw^ Tg€«^ X9^^^ w^oW** xa» ip^^ ys a^o T»y 
wotpoVTOiV on x^>i9woif eha o^vahpofMi "^ wgo^ t^ vpirepa, oti TroWi^g 
Bvha4fMvia$ i^sri^^ovroLf elra els ° Ta luiXKovroL /xfrajSijAi, fn tfoKXmv ** 
heivorrepoL rot xaToiXri4fO[jLevoL' Hxxco 8g xai ^^pt^ara Hot) Xsjeij TjO(r^ogoi 
TOii^ V7^oxei|Jl>ho^$ irgoG-wvois^ 

*Ex$pa<rij loTi Aoyoj vKpufiyyji/MTixhs &g ^o^(^^ ** evx^ijSy xot) vtt* o^iv 
iytav eveipymg ** to ytyyoi^svov^^ yivovrat he ex^poL<rsi$ frpofrooToov re 
xoti irpetypt'OiTcoV xoi roveov xa\ XP^^^^y ^ voXkiov kriqoov' trpotrolmcov 

« trrt/f, A. * iVttfu. A.B. ' A«y«f. a. * p^trftifm, A. * fisf, a. 
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iiy olov ix^pots-is mKofJMxloiij ^^^^h * vQ}JfMVy KMfwv,,^ ^, oIbv 
(ugog, tipovg, eopr^r yivorro ^ oiv ris xet) fimrij ik^patn^, if W€ifm. 
6d«xu5i5)7i* ^ vwrofta;^/*.' ^ H^gy yap vuf xaipQ^ tij, ^ 80 f^^?^' 

ir^yeyoyoTcoy xal ev «vto7; yivofi^ivasv, xo) hrtwfjifioiwivTcoVy oW ei 

'iro>Jfiofj XeyoijXfV ix^goi<riv, vpooTOV (liv Toi vpo rod troXf/u^u Ipoujxev. 
Tflij (rrgonroXoylus, rot etvaKipi^etroty robs $^uf , elra ta^^ (nift?r\ox<^^y Tdi^ 
(T^ayaj' rouj flavaroyf, elra rpoiraiov, 6jt« touj 9raiay«^ tov 

' y8yixi}xoroov. rouv 8s r^ 8ax^t;de, njv 8otiXe/«y* ^0^y Ss roVdv^ Ix^^^oiftsv, ' 
? ;^poyowf, ij wpoVflPree, efojxsy riva xal Ix r?^ 8j)jy»j«'ecoj ^«) Ix tow 

• x«Ao5, ^ XF^^^f'^^y ^ ^ugetlij^w Xiyw aqtrai 8s ex^pitncos (uiKKrra 
ftgy <ra<tiviv€nx, kolI ivapyeicC ^lyotg rijv Ipjxijys/ay 8*fl^ t^^ ^xoi^f <rp^68Jy 
T^y o\|;iy |tti};^ava<rj«i, ?ri ftiyroi OT^ysfo/xoioD^-fla* rot rris ix^pi^ea^ 

'i^eiK€i Toi$ 9rp«y|xoeo'iy* av iivSrjpov to irpaYfiM/ irroo xeti ^ Xs^i; 
TOiauTij* ' IcTTfOy 8s eJj rdoy axgijSsors^y tivsj odx sijjjx«y t^v lx$fa(r*y 
w^ y6fjt,va(riioi, 00$ ^ vgouXiffjiiwiv '° xa) ly fiufo;^ xoi) h 8ii}y^/xari9 xa) 
|y TOTu; xoivep xal ly syxcoftia** xa) y^^^ sxsi ^i}(riy Ix^pfle&jttsy nal 
Towovs xa) wOTecfMv$ xou ^rpayjctara xu) irgwro^a,* oXX' fpuo^ S9rei8i} 
riv?^ ou ^auXof xai rairr^y lyxoLT/^pi^iM^troLV tbIs yufiyiTfuwrkVy ol; 
iJrxoAoufiijTa|X£y jc«) ^ftsi^ p^ivfilag syxX)}/xa ^suyoyrs^. 

*^0po^*' Qitrecog. 

Tris ieo'soog Sgov iirole^dixacri^^ to r^y Slo^iy*^ sTj/ai lwj(rxs\l/iy Tiyof 
'TtpaypLUTOs dsoogovpi^evov' ** &iioipo\j(rotv *' waoT]^ eI8<x^f *^ irspKrrio'ioos, 
?o*x5 yflig ^ 9sff<f xad' oX>)j o"OjLij8oA?j '^ T^Troy iTSp^siy' ov wpoj ti 
vpoa-WTTOV wroxs/jxevoy, aXX' a^rXoo^ xo^ycug ** vpo^ oViOuy. xari otva6sdf 
gyj^iv f^ivov rmv TFpe^oyroov tuj irpiy/w-ari Tijy 8Mfo8oy'^ Xayi>^yov(Tc^. 
*^Otay yoLp IJsTatTto/xsy si yafj^ririav, ou;^*° o5t« 8e7y Trpoisvras Xeyeiy,** 
oTo^ TsgixXs* 5j *4^'t'/3<a8>j, ij ew) roT^ 8g jois (rv[Jt,^e^rixo(riyy ij raj/TJjy 



' ;^&)XOf. A.B, * X4tl^f 82, d^OV iipi»n?» A. • 3 ToV^Ii. A. * Tfl». A.B. 

5 hri^n^la-tfiii, A. *^ 7r«(MSiras^. B. ^ Ix^pa^ofAtv. A. ' c^y «v;^ii^cy ra 

A. '* m^i. A. '* 4e9r«^8<»3M*«F, A.B. '3 abSUnt. A.B. '* ^W^W. 

^(Mv. A.B. i5 ufut^oya-tt. B, '<5 iJ<K?j. A. "' rvfifiov>Si?^ A.h. 

*^ xa/yJf, A. >9 fUfm tH^ w^oyovw* tm» J/s|, a. *° abest. a. ** ^j|*- 
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Tftvrtf ^^fXowf^ rh %pSiy[ML &^' lat^roS l deoofvicroiieVf touv Trfocomrcov 
mnw 2 T^y ^irounv vdiovfteyof , olov ei TOiijTeov e^vf oirv^S S<d^ to ToiaSt 
tlnu tA oarofioLlvovTOL roig [Aertowrr^ cos fAv irp6a'(io7rov dSpfTfievov 5 X«/3co- 
/bbevy Kn) wtfirreta-iv rufa, xu) ovreo t^v ^ilfoSov tcdv Aoycov Troieo/xcflffy 
ixtea-ls hrt¥ tui wk 6 xfirii&ris» TAv l\ dia^ewv ai jxev TroXfTixai^ aS 
$« oS, xa) 9roXiTix«i fkcy ai wroirsTrrtoxuiM roitg xotvalg hwolais, ohv 
ei pij^^gstneov, xai Saru rottwra. ov iroX^Ttxa) ^e, o<rut olxsial rtns? 
eTTirrlifMjSy xa) ai^ irfWYixov(roii 7xli$ vsp) airoi^ avourr^s^Oftevoif* 
olov si (T^epostlvjg ^^ 6 xo^'fiog' si toXXo) x^/xof, si 6 vjKtog wvp* al 
ftev oiv^^ ^^\oari4>oi$ cigfi,6Kov<riVy ly ii roig aXkaitg^ roitg prjTOpag 
yvfji^veta-Tsov oovofioicotv 8e r§veg ruvrotg jitSv wpuxrixoig, exslvag 8« foagij- 
T<xaj. TTdeyr^^ ^^ /tsv Iv^fp^erpe* ^^ ^rpop^flijvai. ixslvoov Si to tsAo^ 
^ ^eooplet* hec^ipst le tottou ^ U<rig' ?ri 6 toVoj ^^ IttIv oiMoXoyovp^evou 
vpuyfiuTog ei\j^ri(rtg^ rj^e flsVi^ atf/,^i<rfir\TOViJi,ivov irgiyiueCTog ?:^Tij(nj. Tail' 
8; $s<rsu3V al fsiv OTrXfiti, ul Se xaru toI^ 7^o^<^ ti XotpL^avoyrai'^^ eav 
ya^ KiywiLiVj u yajxijTeov a?rA^^ eciv Ss fiatriXsl yotpLvpriov^ Tpog t*' 
lav §s ?JycopLsv^7 aihtnTiOv iLuXknv^ % yicogyrifriov SmtA^* SeT yct^ rov 
ftsv oL'TTOTfiireiv, etn li ro vpOTpeTrsiv, haipovvrai Is oil tiasig toT^ 
TfX<xo7; xoAouftsvot^ xs^oAflt/oi? tw hxulop, tw (Fuiu^ipovriy ruj ^vvoiTijj, 
T(p wgeTTOVTiy OTi Wxaioy yapislv xui rhv aMv epotvov eW^igeiv rut 
fiiiVf on o^/t^ggoy voAAa ycip e^ awroD ta^ TFOLpayAiici. Ix tcSv 18 
ll^olcov yaf^siv ^yvarov, 3ti Trgivov tuj 1^ juii^ 9ij^<a?$fio^ SoxeTy ^fflcxsTcrJ^ei. 
ouTco xaTao'xevao'ff^^ avarpi^sig th ex Tmv hotyrlcov^ X6<reig Se xal 
roig evpKTXopi^otg avTifllo-e*; l^r'*® TeAgUTij^ al itqoTpoiroLty xoi) tA 
xoiva efiij varroav'^^ eivipwwoov. 

Keu T^y ToD ^^ vojxou sW^ogav rirrw^i rtvsg iv yv[/i>ydi<rfiaa'iVf ?^ 
swsi^^^ xai ey TrgayiMtrix^vopLoov iio'etgy xui xotrviyoploti B(f,vi7rT0V' 
<rou 25 TTOiouci K^TTfjiTHf, Aioi^ogoiv 2$ |x8/yi}y ^ouAv h fiiv yiq itgu^ 



1 ip* Ittvrl. A. ^ abest. a. ^ r«$f m oiSfc A. ^ ^crMu^-ir. A.B. 
5 m^Mpinf ic^kTHTVt* B« ^ •w ^<$ f^'^IP'y <^^a' A. uJkwU \m iml\ ^vjc, V^«^i0'<;« 
C. 7^ T/f«f. A. 8 abest. A. ? «t^»$. A. ^^ p^tf<^«i*3i«» A. p. 

ll a\^% /Miy o?y. A. ^^ r4evr«(. A« B. ^*^ julv 7«^ fy^<;^fr«< x«l. A. 

14^/?, A. 13 abest, A. i<* «/ ?8 3/9rA«7M^/^wTfie<. A. 17 desunt. A. 
18 v<«'c* ^* ^^ abest. A. 20 3;. A. B. 21 Tivy. A. 2$ abest. b. 

gS yvfifelrftXTl, A. ^'^ lifi Ji. B. «5 dcsUUt* A% ^^ li. A.* 
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fbarix^ wepiirr9L(ns early, iv yofMAO-fioTi 6J, wx rtt^v; ofov Iv <nr«ffil 
Ti; ooinfris tlmt rig Stpxag aveu xoti^S, x«i ri; ft^Ai); . in^<^«-8aif * 

yofiift^ fit,9V, OTi^ XiymfJ^yty. fri wapi twj af;i^«/aij jot* vo)et»;, f^ 
^iKixiiv &, Stuv^ \sy(OfjLav xot^ Tretpd rrjv ^vdTfV^ xa) iragA to i^Jo;*^ 
T(Xr ffvfi^ipovTt iiy hxv xiycfif/iiv ori xal et; roy ersira^ X§^*^ 
jSAawre*. r«; Ivvartp 8* Jrav KeyoDfjL9Vf Sri ou^e iivctrsu xiystv t^ 
%pifKQyTi 8f,8 oray }\iy<oiua¥y (i$ si; ^^ow fihxfnet, 

J TeAo^ Twv * Ep[jLoyevovg Ilpt)yvfiva(r[iciTcoy, 9 



De Hermogene haec adjinem Clariss. Capperonnerii exmplari^ 

sunt adjuncta. 

iXtxIet^ iiofisvo^ 'ETTTctiiKd jttef cw irn ytyavafi to ^et^6¥ fiifi>.i6f sy^«T^>* 
iU f^'Ct ^l KUt UKon TT^oiX&m x^^^^*9 '''^ ^^V ^^'^^ c|s^a>xc ovtretyfAet* if ^s 

fii^ucTTirci iU 8|<? Ja^i t^V Ts;^rij5 («•* rcij^ta^et' f^trct/iXnhlrns oi rajf iiA<ie/«; 
r^Xf^tf/. 17^^? %9 Kcti *Afric^ci o o^icrrn^y antinj^fi uv ttvrm hntwf rmii* 



1 oT«? if T4» yvfivdrfieiTf h rrtifU, A. 2 desunt. A, 3 ri«. A. 

4 *<iTctf, B. 5 desunt. a. ^ Vdo?. A. ^ f?r/tffTflf. A. • 8 abest. A. 
9 desunt cum tabulis, quae sequuntur. A. 



* Olesaius ex cod, Baiocc. 133. in Biblioth. Bodleian, edidit xal yaf il; 
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NOTVLAE QVAEDAM, 

QUA8 IN 

"EPMOFENOTX nPOTTMNASMATA, 

A loANNfi loNA Eleytherio Groeco descripta, confedtt Iohanres Warbti: 

Priusquam variantes lediones ex cUiis codicibus, qui in ^bUothecti 

Regia Purisns gervantuTj aeceperat. 

Page. 396. Line 1. Ti/poyoLoI-^Priscianus Ly!>iaic. 

L. I9. wA xaxxo-j; rU etc. — Locua ommno corraptns et depravatTis, qjoi 
ex Pru»ciaoo fonan ita emendari possit:. 7«pl xaxxou; rig ayuni^nat, raJivoc otng 

iicoKila-dw uiti, Tivl co^oy rt • >■ Vf^tTcdirvai AiBoJiTtug^ hravBa o7 'S't9)}X«. 

Qaae omissa stint, ita leguntiir apud Priscianiua : De puukritudku dliquia. cwtatj 
paro 8upponatur kic : oportet altcui astutiam tribuere^ vulpecute est sobjicieiida : 
iiuitatorca a]i(|ttos bominum voliuuus osiendeire, Ate simiu est locus. 

P. ^7. L. 30. affo^Tixoy — Lege^ avofnvTtxoy. Nam ita supra,^ 1. 26; et 
p. 398. 1. 24. 

L. 3^ Alvioa duyantf— Lege, Ai^Tov. Ita luox. p. 397. h 31. et p. 398. 1. 2. 
et Prise. 

lb. xf^T6fA(jMK\oy — Lege, y^va-Qi^arj^er, Sic p. S97, 1. ult. et p. 398. 1. 3. 

P. 398. L. 2. a-jyxfiTixh — Haoc auintani sp^ciem sapra fecerat, p. 397. L 27. 
qpam^.-vit^rvi quarta praecesiiit, scd kic ouiittitiir ; quae tamen apud PrisciaDum 
uclegxturi.DissobLtum tero fit sic: Medea, Aeetae filia, prodidU mweum vellus^ 
Absurtyoniinterfeclt^ etseqaentia. 

Id. TsioCray — pro To*ot/To. Sic p. 403. L 28. tavrh pro Ta-iro. 

lb. Omittiturliic quiuta species, sciL (n/yxftVtxov. Nee habet Priacianns. 

Li. 12. ty «Vt* — Lege, tvta-Ti, 

L. 17. iiay t^H ia Xjfiia' aTtOfjLinfAntOiJMTQ; etc. — At sapral. 9. dixit: X|'^ Iffrlf 

^v9^4^f4iTnvfjM, Presstori igitur aensu hie . iatelUgi debet vox AirofA,fmjLvtOfjim7os^ 
jquaiB antea &i:ofMfnfAonvfj»^ 

L. ib. fxaXia-Ta tw fxhfta etc. — ^LocQS, ut videtuf, corruptns. Nam quid t? 
yi^'rpcu bic sibi velit, difficile est. opinor, dicere. lo seauentibus rerte, ut debuh, 
de nutro niliil dicit ; sed in aiiis rebus discrimea couocat. Praeterea, r^ ra 

/Aif ^xo^vti/Aovw/uaTA tfv ytvoiTo, Tqy is Xi"***) ^^ Graece dici videtmr ; con* 

atructio esim ymoQtu postulat : ut m sequenti senteatia, «w r^v Lily xaila^ ...«•« 
t'-fipuycuy TTjy i\ ywfjLni, Quo etiam loquendi genere nsas est Aphthonins, ca|>. 

3iiart9 de yrvfAn in fin. Ad baec, confimdnntur hie ^o|xyifjiA6ytvp» et yvtt/xfi, quae 
istinguit Prisciauus, apud quern totus hie locus et plenius et clarius tonge sic 
legitur : Interest autem inter usum et commemorationes hoc ; quod usus brevUer 
fnferjtur ; commemoratumes veroy quas avo^ytifji,onv(jLei,ra Graeci vocantf longieres 
sunt, A sententia vero differt, quod sententia indicative pro/ertuTy usus vero saepe 
etiam per intenogationem et respousionem : praeterea, quod usus etiam actu SQtikt 
. SHvenki, sen tent iae vsro in verbis tantum : it quoniam usus habet omatno persomam^ 
quae fecit vel dixit ; sententia vero sine persona dicitur, 

Lf. 25. *Efya(ria toL yyy oi/to;; ta-Tui* TrpivToy iyxxfjuoy ii» ^fayfjuv toD iiwajfTOf, 
^ y^a-^avTo;* tlra h alri» — LocoS mutilus, qul sic restitui debet : ypa^^yrof * fTrtt 

ti Xrfta* ftra v ahia, Sic Priscianus : Disponendum iffitur sic : pnmum ut iaks 
ireviter dicatur ^us, qui feeit vel dixit : deinde expositio ipsius usus : hinc causae 
. Atqne hunc ordincm Graecus codex in exemplo statim sequitur. 

Antepenult. 'lo-wxpar^; — Ita Prise, ut Putschius edidit ; sed in Pithoei edit* 
SocrtUen, 

P. 399. L. 4. TO T<Xo; aniiffrtfoy r^ti— Prise, ed. Pith.^Uem teterrimum habeni* 
Putsch, finem tcrminum hahent, mendose. 

Lu 7. ^xifjuiri — Lege, olKnfxari, 

Jn, ib. iwoTptfcuiy, n ivirfiviuv Ivi Tt, n 5 zoTiv 7xrt9-T3y Icrriif — LiOCns manCQS. 
. qui partim ex sequentibns, partim ex Prisciano ita restitui potest : uvoTfiirun, n 
scpr^iTMy hi Ti, n aitopaiv-Mv 'o'no7oy etc. Nam i» ordo Statim in exemplis servatur : 
inoTpiTtwy fxty etc. itpsr^iTtwy M ctc. aiio^iytTfti it ctc. Similiter Priscianus, niii 
quod turbato ordiue secundum membnmi primo loco ponat : Hortans atiquam 
rem^ vel dtteirens, id est, dehortans, rel demonstrans, quale sit aliquid. At in exem* 
piis, quae sequuntur, Graeci codicis ordinem servat. Confirmatur etiam ex 
Aphtlionio, qui yyanj^-ny ita dividit : t^ ^iy iVrt xpTpr^rriHsyj ra l\ ^sr^iirTtxd?^ 't\ 

ilM &X0payTtX9Y, 
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p. 399. L. 18. iivyatnulrta voyrioiM— Lege, (tAiyeex^ria iroVTW. Ita AphthoilHlS. 

L« 28. *H Ifyatria — In Prisciaoi versione, ut Putschias edidit, hie novnin 
incipit caput, sed male ; hac enim ratione tredecim fient capita, cam Hennogenes 
duodecim tantnm v^yvfAyuc^fjuttfi scripsit. Sic anctor <rwoir7ixn{ vapajoo-ctv; i^c 
ft^fiMngy a Fabricio laadatus : Ta ptiroptxa icfoyvfjLyoko-fjMra tig iwiixa vifiiar^vi «f2f 
I Tafcsvg ^EpfAoyirniy its vcrtpov ii raura <*; iixM xal rio-fr»f» ntafi^irnny o *Avrto^cv; 
'Afddvio;, B. G. L. 4. c. 31. de Hennogeiie. Rectiua igitiir Inc Pitboei edit, 
iiullam divisionem cODstituit. 

P.400. L. 3. i^ f^h y«f altl etc. — Praeeedere debent : xara vrrt ahtay. Nam haec 
Tvrba cansatn continent, quae male hie ut pars expositionis contimiaiitiir. Ordo 
partium hoc reqnirit, nee aliter Prisciairas : a causa: debei pnuset ui emi$ semper 
gsssy somnut vera cwroi omnibm amfert* 

Xm 5. fxJv I^i*T»i; — Male hie repctitur /ui«v. Fonan J Miwrnf. 

L. 7. wBwha^Yonsn^ n naSivhiv, Et 1. 6. ante vtHf ay omittt yidetur, wrik 
rl iySufxfifJM. Nam, quae se(|uuntar, entkipnema sunt ; licet Priscianus etiam cum 
eontrario perperam confundit. 

L. 11. joXttirii' — Lege, AoXtwa. Prise. Z>olon^9i. Et ita appellat Horn. II. x. 
T. 390. 

L. 16. Jtari <rJifWflKrTio» — Lege conjunctim, x«Ta<nuva0-TMir. 

L. 20. xj^vof— Lege xf^vo;, Ita Pnsciamis, tcmpus. 

L. 26. xara7yuva.o-ug Si i% t3v ivayriaiy — Aphthonius, rffutoHonem et em* 
' fittnationem in' duo TrpoyvixyeKrfjMra, distingnens, separathn de illis tractat. Atque 
iiinc evenit, ut cot^nnatio unum sit ex duobus istis capitibns, quibus duodecim 
Hermogenis vpoyv fxvcurfjiam in quatnordecim adauget. 

P. 401, L. 19. iM^9rift<r9ftt — J^ege, ita^tiffff&»t, 

L. 21. i'Ki/f^nyciro — Forsan, ly^vfjijvctro, 

L. 25. ira/5pyn<rf — Foriran, "eavttupytm, 

L. 27. iitvoTarov — Prisc. ed. Pithoei saemsfmufvi, Putsch. 7^r&9tm«m,-€orni^le, 

L. 28. rag trfig to fKarroy crvyxpiang — Prisc. A mojcre od ffimait eomjpen^ 
\ionc*. Clarins forsan : Cotnjiarationes cum minorc. 

Penult, i^iTaerng it xa\ rh ytfiiixni — At supra 1. 2. yywfAffy quarto loco 
proposnit, quae hie quinto col]ocatur. Aphthoniuspriorem sequiturordinem. 

P. 402. L. 2. ^ovwv — Forsan, UporvUMy, Causa forsan erroris, quae seqnontur, 
^1 it x/yH ; xara avJp^oyoy. Prisciauus etiam hic comiptus csse Tidetor. 

— — TiXft^ft — Jj^gCf TrXevra, 

L. 11. (xi9oi9g — Aut tx9e<72; Icgendum Tidetur, ant vocabulnm aliqnod 
•xcidit. * 

L. 11. xoivw; jtxJf, oroy ^yxw/xtov lumpaTov; — Locus mntihis, qnem Priscianns hate* 
gram servavit. Communiterf ut laus Aommw, privatim veroy ut laus Socraiis* Scri- 
bendum igitur: xotveD; fxiv ofoy lyxtufxiov jMitforovg, 

Li. 13. tUn ii — Foi-san, it>Sf»j is, Prisc. arbores. 

L. 16. iruTroL';— Vox nihili. Corrige ex Aphtbonio, c-rfvumov;. Qnaedaro apod 
Priscia/ium hie deessc videntur. 

L. 18. TQvg ^oyov? roi'g lyxwpot; wpoffv/jtAoyo-iy — Aphthonius autem in diversa 
capita distin^it, unde quatnordecim w^oyt/jocyao-^ara effieit. 

Ult. /irtTr.iei/o-j— Leg. I'ztrr.iivai, 

P. 403. L. 9. azh TO*/ aToxTSivayrof /avToi — Legeudum csse auror seqMens exem* 
plum dtmonstrat. Sic Prisc. ab eo,qm eum interfecit. 
L. 1-1. »jy Tic^ii; — Forsan, rn; scil. avyxfc-n;^ Prisc. quas* 
L. 17. 'Aflnvi— Lege, "A9n^a. Sic 1. 17. 
L. 18. o^oiov — Forsan, hixo'.w;, 

L. 21. awo Tuly t'jpvTa/y, ol'ov rh dnfanwrv "A^rtfxig ft/ptv, *Air5xXwv awa Twy yp»ic-^y, 
Jr* oi nptwj; a^rn «XP^^'''«» — Locos vitiatus, qnem ita vertit Prisciauus : ab mcentori- 
hu8, ut venationem Diana invcmit et Apollo : et ab his, qui ea usi sunt, ut heroes 
venatitmibus utebanfur. Si luc sit verus loci scnsus, x»i oniittitur ante 'A^reXXonr, 
•t pro xf^^^f^'^^ le5:eiidum videtur xftirayJrxy, 
P. 404. L. 3. i^t^rny — Forsan, l^Uvaay, 

L. 4. voiaiin vh xet7affKtvr,y — Prisc. qualis sit staturOy nuUo sensu : fona», 
^irsfiitfta. 

Li. 10. iirtiiii i) TMy ^ftuXwv ciKtc — Pmt. Ei qu<miam doctissimi oratores. Recte, 
Bt seqifentia d*»nionstrant. ExciAUae \^\\w V\^^V\« ^^x>:\«wV8l TSkS^wft <A : iit sit, 
rS;v o'^ ^avxuf. Sic ioiia p. 400, \. '1%. 'rw^; ^ ^wi-Kav, XiVv ^m^, <v^\A.Mm tVwjw^^ 
fiMjjfitorumf 
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p. 404. L. 14. roTTov; dttvaTcwy-— Lege, rpoiroi;;. Prisc. mod9$y et recte. AmnuBenit 
^enkn hie laudaiionis capita, in qnibos supra po8uit,'»ori vau rpovou rn; rcXivTiVy 
p. tit, 1. 2. 

li. 15. x»( Ta f urn (n;yxf>{TOtff etc. — Locos matikiSy ex quo Bon panca tfiei* 
derunt, quae ex Prisc. fac^ile inseri possnnt. 

L. $4. pnroftt — Forsan, p^Topoj. 

Penult. 'Xfotruymiia — Lege, Vfoawicovotia, 

P. 405. L. 11. oTi?— Forsan,- orav. 

L. 19. N<»9* lavTov jtAcv — Deest exempkim ; quod, prout ex Prisciano conjicera 
licet, hnjusinodi fiiisse videtur : orov rivet; ay uVot xdyov; cr^artiy^ fAtrik «^ ylnnff, 
. iSeqoi etiam debuit, vpo; c^xxoy it : cujn^ sequitnr exemplum. Priacianus ixtrinaqae 
fixeniplum habet, sed pro more sno Latiuis lectoribus acconunodatiiia. 

L. 14. CvQxttfMyoi; — Adde, Tpixrw-jrotg ; ut infra 1. 25. 

L. 17. iraQnrixal fxh — Omittitiir exemplum ; et secundum nembrum, 
■cil. ifiaial if.. Quod secundum antem hie locum occupat, , prius sciK 
L 16. primo loco posnit : at fjuf ^ixail^ at H ncaBi\ri.%ai, Priscianus vero 
. ntrobiqoe posteriorem ordinem servat, scil. Sunt mttem qtutidam aUocutwnes 
pasnofuUes, quaedam morales. Quod ad exemplum antem paBsionalis attinet, 
quod in Graeco exemplar! deesse diximus, Pjiscianos illud habet : quibus verbis 
fiti potuisset AndromaehCy mortuo viro. Quae quidem sententia in tr^oyvfxfaa-fjtaro: 
hujus principio, p. 404. 1, antep. ita eifertnr : orov riitag &v nitoi Xoyou; ^AvifOfJiA^ti 
|«t "ExTopi. Hie igitur, opinor« commode satis repeti potest, ni forsan pro^fJirop 
quis nv^pt scribere malit. 

P. 406. L. 3. Desiderari hie videtur dcscriptio locorum. Nam supra p. 405. 1. nU. 
mentio fit xol roiraov, xet,i ypomm, Et infra 1. 11. legimus, l«v H To^rot/; ixfpa^oxjMiy. 
In loco etiam, de quo agimus, habet Priscianus : Locorum, ut Utoris, campiy 
montium, urbium, 

L. 11. Twy ii — Deesse videtur ymxmx'.w/v. Priscian. iUorum, ,qui victi sunt, 

L. 18. 7v/ocvao-/cx(»-i-Forsan, itfoyvfAwo-iJiM. l^isc. in praeexercitamentis, Sed sim- 
plex nomen baud semel postea legitur, p. 407. Et apud Aphthon, , 

L. 19. ^na-iy — Forsan, pntriv : nam praccessit rms, 1* 17. 1. penult. 

L. 20. waraiixou;— Forsan, y^ovov; vel xaicovf. 

L. 21. off — Forsan, oy-rtif contracte; vel otg pro a^roT;. 

L. 25. dfwpovjuctvov — Lege^ Bwfovfjuwv ; quemadmodum etiam postea legitur in 
Synopsi Oiertwe, 

P. 407. L. 7. tx9t(rig IrTtv, %a\ o^ CvoQcrig — Quis sensus Sit horum verbomm, non 
percipio. Legendiun forsan : ob Oia-ig <Vt1v, axx* iitoQia-tg, Ita Prisc. non positio, 
sed suppositio est, 

L. 9. ofToti olxiTai Ting liria-TnfAng — Legendnm, opinor, oijumU tiw;. 

L. 14, varm; — ^Lege TawT«»^,ut 1. superior!. 

L. 16. TMrv if Qia-tarf ft ju.fv avXa?, at ii nutrk rl irpo; Ti >M(x^wyTai — Hie duplex 
f^nus constituitnr. Sequimtur autem tria exempla, tot generibus accommodata ; 

lav yelp Kcyw|LUV, tl yafXtiTtat, SkxXn* lav ii, /Sao-tXfi yc&fXitTfoVy.ff'po; Ti* l^v it jjywfxsf, 

&9\riTi9y /ixttXXoy ^ ynDpynT/oy, iiit'Kn, Secundum antem exemolum ad certnm <|uod- 
dam personae genus reiertur, quod finitae pottus, qnam innnitae qua^stioni con- 
venire videtnr. Priscianus igitur totum hunc locum duobus generibus concludens 
ita exprimit : Posithhatm autem dUae sunt simplicesy aliue ad aliquid comparantur, 
et duplices videntur esse. Si 'enif$ dlcamusy an lucttUionem exereendum, simplex 
positio f sin vero, luctationem exereendum, an agricuUfwam, duplex, 

P. 408. L. 3. oxoiJv— Lege oyxoDv. 

L. 6. TJa itxai-M, TM fOfAlfxv — L?ge tm yv^fxat, vw it7i»i» i Mm boc ordin^ 
moxrepetit. Atqne ita Priscianus. 

L.9. Zri Xfyu;/uctv-^Leisenduni ofny : qnod sequentiademonstrant* 

L. 13. w; tl: ^^|av — Forsan, on : nam ita in nngulU membris praecedentibns. 

Synopsis haec, sive Epitome, divisiones qiiasdam continet, quae in capi« 
tibus suis non comparcnt, sed apud Aphthoniiim (egnntur. 

In multis aliis locis Graecu))» exemplar a Prisciani versione discrepat. Hand 
pauca enim apud Priscianum occurrunt, quae in Graeco codice non leguntur ; 
et contra. Quae antem hie te ti;pmnj:, ad orationis sanitatem praecipue spectant, 
Priscianus etiam, Graecis exeniplis orai^sis, aiia#x Romanis scriptoribns saepis«> 
fiime loco illomm inseri t. Praeter Graeci igitur codicb versionem, cam 
Prisciani seorsim edi nercKsarium videtur. ^ 

Graecus codex non tauttuu male intcr\)\in^VQir) ii^\i^X%T««5k^^Ya^S^is^'^'*^ 
nro ritiosas est. 



NOTICE OF 

Ex Tentaminibus Metricis Puetojum in Schola Regia Edinemi 
Provecttontm Electa, Anno MDCCCXIL 

J HE High School of Edinburgh had Ipng lamented its inferiority 
ia Ut^a^ry eiimence, while m numbers it maintained a superiority to 
tbe piibUc Sdaoels of England. Of late, it has risen to a higher rank. 
i( wa» defictent in Greek, and in Latin yerse. The works of Pto- 
fessors ^f&o^ and Dalzel have removed this objection ; and the late 
Ik* Adam, has induced a taste for classical and historical knowledge, 
which' has p«oduced the happiest effects. The present Master of 
Ae School has been successful in the introduction of Latin Poetry. 
■ The- specimens contained in this publication are highly creditable 
to his taste and diligence. We shall select, at random, a ^ort copy of 
verses, written, we suppose, by a son of the learned and excellent 
Bishop Sandfovd. 

NocTB snper mcdid, fulgent qiuim sidcra coelo, 

Jainque :^ub Arctiui vertitur Ursa maouiu ; 
Quum uomitiim iiaad cessaote genus mortale labore. 

Per moIl«m sternit languida membra torum : 
Ad iimen se sistit Amor, dein ostia pulsat; 

*' Quis rumpit," dico, '' somnia grata mihiP' 
**' Aflt age, nil metuas/' respondet protinus iUe, 

'^ Slim puer, admittas, supplice voce precor. 
^' Nam di^fessus agros ilium nocte pererro, 

" Me 8sevus miserum ventus et imber agit." 
His precibus motus surgo, propereqne lucemam 

Accendoy clausas mox reseroque tores. 
Aligeruni pueruni tunc cerno arcuqiic decorum, 

Cui pharetra pendent aurea tela levi. 
Ante focnm algentem pono, palma&que rigentes 

Nunc foveo, ambrosias nunc bene ^icco comas. 
Frigore diraisso, atque refectis viribus, ille 

Risu cotisurgens, iniprobns arniaparat. 
" Arcus quid noceat nervis hie turbidus ^rabcr. 

** Illaesi an maneaut, expcrianiur," ait. 
Picit, et exteniplo telum mihi mittitacutum, 

Figitur inque alto corde sagitta meo. 
'' La^taie,'? exclamat, *' meciini nunc, hospes amice, 

'* Integer est arcus, telaque salva mihi ! 
'* At tn, stulte, gemes infixum pectore vulnus, 

<< Sanatur sero quern semel urit Amor." 

D. K^ SANDFORD. 

We will just remind the ingenious teacher that Virgil has avoided 
the position of a short vowel before a word beginning with .9C, *», sq^ st ; 
and therefore that super bia sceptriy and nescia stare, p. 44. should be 
noticed and avoided, particularly in short poems. * We may also 

-*^m ----- -^ - - I ji III . .1 ■ , I -- 1 r- IT ■ I " 

' See Classical Journal No". 1, iawhich it will be seen that the instances quoted 

from the Latin Poets fire general!/ susceptible of various readings, except in the 

familiar style of/ Horace. Dr. Valpy proves in his Greek Grammar tliat the 

Bylhble generally remains shorl, and U seldom made long; but he allows that the 

best Poets avoidecl that po&Uion. 
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obseive that the enclitics que^ ne^ ve^ should be placed after the &^ 
word in a clause ; hence the following/ expressions, ad elaram sie 
loquitufqxie virum and stringit gladiumqne minacem^ akho' a few 
similar collocations naay be found in s^me Latin Elegiac Poets, are 
inaccurate-— In the poets of the Augustan age we find the final syllable 
in Q of verbs constantly long, except in scio and nescio. 



MATHEMATICIANS AND MEDALLISTS. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Joihchal. 

A HE paper subjoined, as far as the year 1810, was drawn up 
by my friend Misocubicus. I have merely added what belongs 
to the years 1811 and 1812, to render the comparative statement 
complete. Some small inaccuracy perhaps may be detected in 
the items. The sum total and result, I. believe, is substantially . 
correct 5 and it is not less important than curious. As I cannot 
address the academical youth of Cambridge from the pulpit, in 
favor of mathematical study ; by your good leave. Sir, it shall be 
done from the press. Those who decry the severer science as 
injurious to classical literature, will read theit, condenuiatioir 
below. 

Nov. 19, 1812. SIDNEYENSIS. . 



From the year 1752 to 1812, both inclusive, 122 gold medals 
have been presented to the best classical scholars among diose 
whose names appeared in the first Tripos. In this period have 
been 860 wranglers and 834 senior optimes. 

The wranglers have obtained M first medals, 

and S6 second. 

The senior optimes ha\e obtained 14 first medals, 

and So second. 

Tlie proctor's honors have obtained 3 first medals. 

Thus, the wranglers have obtained 80 medah. 

The senior optimes S9 

The wranglers therefore have obtained twice as ^lany medals as 
tlie senior optimes : and the wranglers have obtained i/iree times 
as many ^rst medals as the senior optimes. 

Corollary \. The best mathematicians of Cambridge are like^ 
wise the best classical scholars. 

Cor, 2. The study of the mathematics is not injurious to tJie 
Study of the classics. 

Observation. Experience teaches us, that the men in Cam- 
bridge, who affect to study classics and to despise mathematics, 
are, in general, very idle or very stupid fdlows. 
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Note. t*Iie best Greek scholar among these medallists w^s 
Porson : but it is not generally known, that he excelled also in 
mathematics and was all his life particularly fond of algebra. 
Hough he was only the third senior optime oi his year, there is 
great reason to believe, that his classical fame was a hindrance 
to him; and having been classed low, and not putting himself 
forward, he did not occupy the place, to which from a more 
accurate examination he would have been assigned. 

PS. The person who now transmits this article to the Classic 
cal Journal, never thinks cm the subject but with shame and 
reproach. He was neither wrangler nor medallist : he ought to 
have been both. 

J. T. 



LIST of BOOKS which produced remarkable prices at the 
Duke of Roxburghe's late Sale, May, 1812. 

Theology, 

HE Holy Bible, iUwtrated with Trints, published by T, Mack- 
liny 6 vols, folio, blue Turkey, Lond. 1800 - - - 43 

S'ensuit un Recueil des principales Places de la Sainte JSscriture, 
qui traitent de Foy en Dieu, par £douard Roy d'Angleterre. 
. Ecrit par sa propre main, et dedie a son Oncle le Due de So- 
merset, MS. 12mo. - - - - - 25 10 O 

Liber Psalmorum MS. in pergam. cum muUisJig. nitidimme orna- 

tus, 4to. -- - - - - -16 16 

A most beautiful Missal, MS. on vellum, 4to. The margin of 
every page, in number 318, illuminated with elegant designs, and 
the wholework ornamented with 15 large and ^2B smaller minia- 

"' tures, finely executed. - - - - -4640 

Pontificale llomanum, MS. fol. This magnificent MS. on vellum, 
is ornamented with 62 illuminated pages of' paintings, of the 
various offices ^ the Chui^ch of Rome, most beautifully executed. 32 11 

The Festival, fol. printed by Caxton in two columns. Bound in 
brown Morocco. No other copy of this Book is at present known. 
Ames and Herbert describe an Edition in two columns^ fratn . 
which this edition entirely tUffers. - - - - 105 

The Prouffytable boke for Mane's Soul, called the Chastysing of 
Godde*s Chyldren, fol. brown Morocco, (et beautiful Copy), 
West. Caxton. - - - - - - 140 O 

The Boke named the Royall, 4to. Morocco, Lond. W. de Worde^ 

1507 .. - - - - - 10 

Fathers, &c, 

Augttstini de Civitate Dei, fol. C. T. Venet. 1470 - - 8 15 O 

The Golden Legend, or the Lives of the Saints, fol. wants fol. 
i, 4, 8, 9. See Notes by Mr, Herbert, ^c. West, Caxton^ 1483 310 
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X. S. D. 

Another ^opy of the same book, 1483, impeifect both at beginning 

and end - - - - - - -600 

Ceremonies Religieuses, avecjlg. par Picart, et les Superstitions 

11 vol. fol. G. P. belles epreuves, M.R. Anut. If 23, &c. - 86 3 

Miscellaneous Theology, 
Sanchez de Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento, fol. Ant, 1626 3 3 

M}fthology andlUligion of the Ancients, 

Boccacii de Genealogia Deonmi, fol. Ed, Pr, exemp, splendid, 

C. T. Venet, 1472 - - - - - 16 16 O' 

English Law, 

Statutes at Large by- Runnington, 13 vols. 4to. Lond, 1786., 

&c. - - . - - - 20 10 

Trials, 

State Trials, 11 vols. fol. L.P. Lond. 1719, &c. - - 8 12 

The Proceedings of the Sessions of the Peace for the City of 
London, and the County of Middlesex, at the Old Bailey, from 
the first regular Publication in 4to. in the Year 1730, to the 
Year 1803 mclusive, forming a Complete Series of these Trials , 

during that period, in 80 vols, in 4to. Lond, 1730, &c. - 378 

A curious Volume of Trials for Murder — Confessions, &c. from 

1607 to 1692, 4to. . - - - - 15 15 O 

Collection of 15 Tryals for Murder, &c. with wooden cuts, from 

1041 to 1701, 4to, Lond. 1641, &c. - - - 8 8 

Farliamentary. 
Prynne's Parliamentary Writs, 4 vol. 4to. Lond. 1659, S^c, - 18 

Ancient Philosophy. 

Aristotelis Opera Sylburs;ii, 5 vol. 4to. Gr. Francof, 1587 - 13 

Gr. et Lat. a Du Val, 4 vol. foL M, C, C R. 

Paris, 1629 - - - - - 15 15 

Tullius of Old Age, and Friendship, fol. blue Morocco. West, 

Caxtonj 1481 - - - - - -115 00 

Philosophy, MoralSf ^-c. 
Boke of good Manners, 4to. Morocco, Lond. W, de Worde. - 12 ^ 

Apothegms. 

JEyb Margarita Poetica, fol. C. T. Ed. non inventa in Bibliograpk, 

l)c Bare nee Catalog. G-aignat aut Valiere, Paris, 1478 - 25 10 

Mathematicks, Ancient, 

Astronomici Veteres, Gr. Lat. Ed. Princeps, fol. C. T. Exemp, 

splendid, Venet. ap. Aid. 1499 - - - - 16 16 

Arts and Sciences. 

Encyclopedic de Diderot et d*Alembert, avec la Supplement, 

35 vols. fol. Par/*, 1751, &c. - - - - 34 13 

Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum^ translated into English, 

fol. Lond. W. de Worde, - - - - -70 70 

The first Book printed on Paper mude in England. 

The same Book, fol. Londi^ Bertheiet, 1535 - - 4 

Imitations of the Original Drawings of Hans Holbein in his 
Majes|;^'*s collection, by J. Ciumberlaine. Fine Impressions, 
inlaid and elegantly bound in 2 vol. fol. Ruuia^ Land, \X^% ^% ^S* ^ 
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One hundred and twenty-five Drawings with Pen and Ink in 
imitation of various Masters, beautifully executed by Overlact 
of Antwerp, ibi. ruma, - - - - -6300 

The Houghton Gallery, proof imprestiorUf 2 vol. fol. ruma. 

Land, 1788 - - - - - 53 11 O 

A complete Collection of the Works of Wm. Hogarth, hound in 
3 large volume$^ fol. — Mott of them first impresnonSf with all 
the Variations. — This collection ako contains a great number of 
cotemporary prints relative to the Works of Hogarth - 70 7 O 

A Collection of the Works of Callot, consisting of 1477 Prints, 
many of them Proofs and Variations, hound in 5 large vol. fol. 
russia. - - - - --78 15 

The Works of U. Bunbury, consisting of 312 Prints, many qf. 

them Proofs, ihQ \2LTge vol. fol. - - - - 31 10 O 

A Collection of 342 Portraits of Criminals and other remarkable 
characters, among which are some original Drawings; one 
very large vol. fol. - - - - 94 10 O 

Arts and Sciences, Sfc. 

Newcastle's System of Horsemanship, 2 vol. fol. L. P. Loud. 

1743 - - - - ' - 6 16 6 

The Boke of St. Seynt Albons, fol. Russia, very rare, made per- 

. feet by MS. to imitate the printing. Seynt Albons, 1486. - 147 O 

The Gentleman's Academic or the Booke of St. Albans, 4to. 

Russia, Land. 1595 - - - - 9 19 6 

Theory and Natural History of the Earth, 4*c. 

Boccacii de Montibus Silvis, &c. Ed. Princeps, fol. C. T. Exemp. 

nitid. Verret. 1473 - - - - 11 11 

The Mirrour of the World, fol. Morocco. West. Caxton, 1480. 

This is the fairest and finest specimen of Caxtoiis Printing that 

perhaps exists. - - - - - 35 1 15 

The Kalindayr of the Shyppers, fol. Morocco. A beautiful copy 

of a very rare book, Paris, 1503 - - - 180 O 

Natural History. 

Plinii Hist. Naturalis. Ed. princeps, fol. C. T. Venet. 1469 • - 35 14 O 
yiiistoire Naturelle des Oiseaux, par Buffon, 10 vol. fol. M. R. 
• Paris, 17tl - - - - -63 00 

Edwards's History of B'trds, with his life, 8 vol. 4to. Russia, gilt 

leaves, Lond. 1747, &c. - - - - -32 110 

Lewis's Birds of Great Brit^Eiin, beautifully drawn, 7 vol. 4to. 

green Morocco, Lond. 1789 - - - - 33 

Agriculture. 

Rei Rusticap. Authores Antiq. Ed. princeps, fol. C. T. Exemp. 

splendid. Venet. Jenson, 1472 - - - - 27 6 

Witchcraft, Impostors. 

A Complete Collection of all the Tracts, both printed, and MS. 
conceming^MARY Toft, the celebrated Rabbit Woman, col- 
lected by G. Steevens, Esq. with her portrait; to which has 
been lately added a Curious original Letter, from Mr. Howard, 
the pretended Accoucheur, to the Duke of Roxburgiie, then 
-Secretary of State, detailing the whole Circumstances of the 
C^se, 8vo. Russia. • - - - 36 15 
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Philology, 

L. S. D. 
Musuri Etymologicon Magnum^ M. C. C. R. Exemp, splendid, 

fol 1499 - - - --.-18 10 

Stephani Thesaurus Ling. Gr. 4 vol. fol. M. C. C H. Paris, 

1572 - - - - - -35 00 

Constantini Lexic<Mi> Gr. et Lat. foL Geneva:, 1593 - 9 18 O 

Prisciani Opera omnia^ Ed, Princeps. Exemp, nitid, C. T. fol. 

Venet. 1470 - - - - - 10 10 O 

Dictionaire de laLangue Bretonne par Pelletier, foL Paris, 1752 4 11 O 
Hickesii Thesaurus Lmg. Septenthon. 3 vol. fol. M. C. Oxon, 

1705 - - - - --1S13 

Shawns Galic and £ng. Dictionary, 2 vol. in 1, 4to. Lfmd, 1780 2 12 6 

'Rhetoric, 

Ciceronis Rhetorica, fol. C T,kNeapoli, Ed, Maittaire et De 

Bureignota; exemp, nitid. Sine anno, - - - - 10 5^ 

Orators, 

Isocratis Orationes, Gr. fol. EditioPrm, Medial, 1493. The 
first and last leaves of this Copy have been cancelled to insert 
others with the following date, Venet. 1535 - - 8 18 ^ 

Demosthenis Orationes, Gr. Ulpiani Comment, et Libanii Argu- 
ment. C, M, fol. Basil, 1532 - - - 

Quintiliani Opera Burmanni; 4 vol. 4to. M, C. Bat, 1720 

Poetry, 

Poetse Graeci Principes, fol. C. T. F, D. Exemp, splendid, Paris, 

1566 ----.. 

Antholo^ia Epigram. Gr. Ed, Pr, Lit. Capital, cum Prefatione 

Lat. Lascaris, Exemp, nitid, 4to. C. T. Plorent, 1494 
Eustatliii Comment, in Homerum, Gr. 4 vol. fol. Roma, 1542 
&c. - - - - -_- 

Callymachi Hymni Gr. Ed, Pr, Lit, Capital, Exemp. nitid. 4to. 

C. T. Florent. 1472 - - - - 

Idem liber cura Spanhemii, 2 vol. 8vo, Chart, max, C. T. L. R. 

Ultrajecti, 1697 - - -n - - 

ApoUonii Rhodii Argonauticon^ Ed,pr, Uf. Capital. 4to. Exemp. 

nitid, C. T. Florent, 1496 ... 

Les Oeuvres de Vimle, fol. Paris, 1529 ^ - - 

Virgill's Bukes of Eneados by Gawin Douglas, 4to. 6/. lett, I. p, 

Lond. 1553 - . - . - 

Horatius fol. C. T. F, D, Parma, 1791 
Persius cum glossis Scipionis Ferrarii, 4to. stne loco out anno. 

Editio ant. et rara Maittario et Fi^eio ignota 
Lucani Pharsalia^ fol. C. T, exemp, nitid, renes. 1477 
^donii ApoUinaris Carmina et Epistols, fol. Ed. Princeps. 

Exemp, nitid, Mediol, 1498 
Invectiva Coetus Fceminei contra Maris edita per J. Mods — Reme- 

dium contra Coocubinas — ^De Arte Rigmatizandi, 4to. Lit. 

Goth. C. T. rorttf. tine anno vel loco, - - -500 

Philelphi Satyrs, fol. Ed, Prineeps, C. T. Exemp. nitid. MedioL 

1476 .. . , -.770 

Christophori Thugni Tumulus, 4to. cum icont, Lot. 1583 -* 5 15 

ItaUan Poetry. 

JQ Palmerino di Lod. Dolc^ 4to. K it. Fenef. 1561 «• \<^ "SS^ ^ 

vojLvi. so.\a. "^^ 
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French Poetry, 

L'Originc dc la Langue et Poesie Francois©, Ryme et Romans 

pjvr Claiule Faiichet, 4to. rare, Farts, 1581 
Le Roman de Loyal Conte Iluon ecrite 1641. par N. Trombeor. 

fol. MS. sur vetin, et enrichie des niini(^tur€s. - - 

Ronlan de Judas Machabeus^ 4to. MS, sur velin, enrichie de$ 

miniatures, M. JR. - - - 

Le Romant de la Roze, fol. MS, su,r velin^ enrichie de GPf fig- 

peintes en miniature, M* R. - ' - 

Le Chevalier delibore par Olivier de La Marcl^e. JUS. sur teliny 

enrichie des trh belles miniatures. M. R, Gr. 8vo. - 

Les Veates d' Amours (G. Alexis,)-^lAt Blason' de feiilses 

Amours, 4to. Paris, 1484 tt - - - 

"iTestament de Monseigu^iuf de l^rrcs Cajpitajne d^ Bret,Qp^ ^t 

la Prinse de Fougicres en Bretagne.^r~]J*VSpital D'Amou^s.-r- 

Testament du Taste Vin, Roy des Pions. — These three pieces 

of' early French poetry, from the similarity of type, SfC, 8eem to 

he of the same a^c wiUi theforegoing qt'tifile, viz, 149;^ ' ,* 

C*y est le Chevalier ai^is I>a,rnes> 4t6. tr^s V(^9 ofUfic fig. J^etU 

exemp, M,R, Mets, 1516 - i r - 9^ 9 O 

jLc8 Fantaisies de JM^re Sotte pai^ GxingQire^ ^r^efig, 4t9. ^w*^ ' 

1516 - - -- * -ai«6 

J&ngUsh Boetry, 

A Disbollrse of English Poetrie by W. /\^ebbc, 4to. Russia, very 

rare, Lond. l5/i6 - r - t ^. O 0^ 

Puttenham^s Arte of Ens;Hsh Poesie, 4to. M, Lond. 1589. Viile 
a curious note by jyjr. Steevens c&ncej^nins the ^forks^ ofFvJtt^ 
ham. - r r - - - If ^ 

-The Paradyse of Daii;itie Devises, 4tp. M, Q. J(. nery rjfne, 

Lond. 1580 "" - ' - ' -' - - 53 15 O 

1. The Paradyse of Daintie Devises, 4^to. ^w^ :^C90 - X 

J}. The Workes of a young Wit by N* B. (Nicholas Bnef^n,), 
4to. wants title. - - - " - 

^. jQhn Soofhcrn*s Poems addressed to the Earl of Oxen^^ 
(of which no other copy is S/uid to exist,) - - - 

4^. T* Watson's Centiirie of Love, (made perfe<;t. ir^ Mr, 5(«e- 
vens^s hand writing, 4:to. On a^ tke above poetical piects^, 
hut particujarly the 3rf, there arp fo«g j*i.^ cujr^iQjji^ nqtfs. 
an(i observations by Mr: G, Steevens^ Mr, AUson, Mr, 
farke, Sir W. Musgrave, and Lord Offgrii, " t 

England's Pamass\i^ or tlip chpy^est ElAwei:s ^ 9ur I4k;)4^|i|. 
Poet^Svo. R^iss/fl, G.L, J^rjd, y^(}(jf^- r -.34 

:gnglan(drs Helicon, or tfcij^ M^e^sHaCT^9ny (pplle^te^by il\<?bvA 
' More,; 8vo. M.G. %, very rare^ Lmd- l§X4t, - r ^4 13. ^ 

^ CU|ri9ius Collection o/ some thojiisand Anci)QU,t B^^^ I^W^d 
in three large Volumes in EoUa-^TVi» Cofectipn g^es^$lx 
exceeds the celebrated Pep^^s Qolk^ti.oi^ ^tC^b^idgq,, mfA 
is supposed to be the finest in Engl^^. - - 477 Vk 

Old Ballads^ anc^ Garlands, colkpted ^ T. ffi^fy^ey 8yo.. I^p3i - t^ 1^ tt 

A >^)lunie of Garlands in prose ana verse. See Dr, Farmer'^ 

not£, 'l2mo. Lond, %19^ - - - . ^ ^^ ^ 

The Booke of the most Victoryous Prince Guy of Warwicke, 
4to. Vide the Nx}te$ of G. Steev^nt^ and Cr. Ellis, Lond, Cope- 
h^^. -» • •• ^ ^^ ^ 4^ t m 
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The Sevin Seages translatitout of prois iii ScJottis meter be JoHn 

RoUaikl, 4to. M. very scarce, Edin. 1578 - - 87 5 6 

The NotablteHystory of t^o faithful Lovers, Alfa^s ind Arche- 

laus by Ed. Jenynges, 4to. d. X. rarCy Land. 1574 - 10 10 ^ 

Love's Martyr or I^salin's Complaint, by Robt. Chester^ 4t6. 

scdrciBy Land, 1601 - - . - * 24 3 

Peirce the Plougliman's fcrede, 4to. very rate. See Not^s. tond, 

1553 - -. • - - -10 10 

Oower's Coiifessio Amantis, fol. Russia. Wtst, CaJctoh, 1493 336 6 

fol. gilt leaves, Lond. 1554 *- 13 6 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. — A most bedufiful MS, on vetlum, 

with illuminations, latge folio, elegantly botmd in Morocco, At 

the end of the Tales is, written by the same hand, — ^The Lyf of 

Saynt Marggrite d Poem by John Lydgate — (See note in the 

Book,) - . 1 - • ^ 357 Q ^ 

Chaucer's Canterbuiy Tiles, fol. ifnperf, Lond, Fynson, Vide 

39^, berbprfs MS, Notes concerning this Edit, . - «- 14 3 • 

Chaucer's Troylusi^od Creseyde, 4t0. Jif, Q, L, Lohi, W- de 

Worde^ 1517 - - - - -430© 

Chaucer's Works, Pynsot, Ldnd, 15^6 - ^ 30 9 Q 

The Ofy^nale Cronykill of Scotland, by Andrew' of Wyntoun, 

zcith Notts and a bldssfiry by D. Macph^rson, 2 vol. 4to. L, P, 

Ritssh^ Lond, 1795 - - - -88# 

Lydgate's Life of St. Edmoted, fol, MS, on vellum, icith a great 

miny illuihinatitmSf M, G,,L, - - - 21 O ^ 

Ivd^t^^sLyif 6fottr tady, foh intpeff, Lond, Caxton, - 49 6 

The Chorle and the Bj^rde by John lydgate, (vid, Ritson's Bib, 

Poctica) 4t0. M. G. h. very rare. West, W, de Worde, - 34 d 
The Temple of Glas, by John Lydgate, 4to. M. G. L. Vid. Rit- 

son's Bihlidg. Poetica, Jxmd, W, de Worde, - - 28 7 

The AuDcicnt Hist- of the Warres betwixte the Grecians and 

Trojans by John Lydpt5e, fol. Lond, 1555 - - 11 11 

The Tragedies gatherd oy Jhon Bbchas, of all such Princes as 

fell fhmi thc& Rotates, translated by J. Lydgate, fol. Morocco, 

gilt leaves, Lond, 1558 - - - - 13 2 6 

The Lyfe and Actis of the maist iiluster andvailzeand Campioun 

William Wallace of EHcrshc, 4to. very neat copy, Edinb. 1601 31 
Pithy, plfcasaimt and profitable Workes of Maister Skelton, 1 2mo. 

Lend. 1568 - - - - - 52 11 

The Palis of Honoiire tompyied by Gawyne Dowglas, 4to. M. G. L. 

very rare, Lamd. Coplande, - - -* 21 , 

The PasaetjTne of Pleasure by Stephen Ha^^ys, 4to. very rare, 

Lond. W.de Worde, ISVf - * - -8100 

The same Book, 4to^ scarce^ Lond. 1554 - «■ 16 16 

The Exemple of VertU by Stcphyn Hawys, 4to. very rare, Lond, 

W. de Worde, 1530 - - - - 60 

The JIiitor>* of King Boccus and Sydracke by Hugo de Campe- 

d^ very scarce, 4t0. iJmd, T, uodfrey for R^ert Saltwood 

of Canterbury. - - - - -30 00 

Co'mparyson between 4 Byrdes — ^The Larke, The Nightyngale^ 

the Thrusbe, and the Cucko, by Robert Saltwood, 4to. Russia, 

(Sec Mr. Masorfs Note) very rare. Canterbury, Mychel. 46 4 
The Contraverse bytwene a Lover and a Jaye, by Tho. Feylde, 

4to. M. G. L. very rkre, Lond, W, de Worde, - - 39 O 

Tytus and Gesyppud by W. Walter, 4to. tcarce, Lond, W, de 
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llic Spectacle bf Lovers by Wm. Walter, 4to. rare, M. G. L. 

Land. jr. Je Worde, - .- - - 43 

Ouystarde and Sygysmonde by Wm. Walter, 4ta M.G.L. »i^A 

many wood cuts, scarce^ Lond. W, de Worde, 1532 • 54 

The Contemplacyon of Synners, 4to. M. G. L, rare, West, W* 

de Worde, 1499 - - - • 26 

The Lyf of Saynt Ursula after the Cronycles of Englode, 4to. 

ver^rare,M, Lond. W, de Worde. - - - 39 18 O 

1. The Example of Evil Tongues, 4to. W» de Worde. \ 

2. A Lytyll Treatise of the Horse, the Sheep, and the > 44 q 

Goos, by John Lydgate^ 4to. Riutsia, very rare, W.dei 

Wbrde. - - - - -f 

The Dysputacyon or Coplaynt of the Herte thorughe perccd 

with lokynge of the Eye, 4to. M. G. X, very rare, Lond. 

W.de Worde. - - - - - 

The Coplaynte of a Lover's Lyfe, 4to. M, G, X. very scarce, 

Lond. W. de Worde. . - • . 

The Castell of Pleasure, 4to. M. G. X. very scarce, not in 

Jlerbert, ib. W. de Worde. - . - 

The Love and Complayntes between Mars and Venus, 4to. 

M. G. L. rare. West. W, de Worde. 
La Conusance d'Amours (an Eng. Poem) 4to. very rare, M, G, X. 

Lond. Pynson. - - - - • 

The Prayse of all Women, 4to. M. G. X. scarce, Lond. Mydn 

dylton. - - - - - - 

The Beaulte of Women, 4to. rare, M. G. L. West. R. Wyer. 
H. Watson's translation of Brant's Ship of Fools, with wood cuts, 

4to. See Dr. Farmer's note. Lond. W. de Worde, 151T - 64 

The Woorkes of John Heywoode, containing - -N 

1. The Spider and the Flie, printed by Powell, 1556 - / 

2. His Dialogue on English Proverbes and his 600 ]^i-> 21 

grammes, printed 1562, 4to. M. G. L. very fine copy, ib.\ » 

1556-62 - - - ^ -J 

The Funeralles of King Edward the Sixt, 4to. R. Lond. 1560 19 19 
A Booke in Englysh Metre called Dives Pragmaticus by Thomas 
Newbery, 4to. Russia, (never seen by Ames or Herbert) vid. 
Ritson^s Bibliog. Poet. Lond. Lacy, 1563 - - 30 

Baldwyn's Myrrour for Magistrates, 4to. M. G. X. Lond. 1563 16 5 6 
Spenser's Shephearde's Calendar, M. G, L. Lond. 1586 - 21 

Miscellaneous Poems in 2 vol. 4to. M. G. X. ib. 
1591-5-6. These 3 vol. of the Original Edition of the Smaller 
Poems of Spenser are beautiful copies. - - - 30 9 

A Compendius Bulk of Godly and Spirituall Saneis, 8vo. M.G.L. 
Edin. 1600. Of this very rare Book there ts hardly another 
copy known. •- - - . -21 00 

Shake-speare's Sonnets, never before imprinted, 4to. M. G.L. 

Lond. 1609 - - - 21 O 

I would and woiUd not, a Poem, 4to. Lond. 1614 * <- 8 18 6 

Dramatic Poetry. Greek. 

Aristophanis Comoediae^ Gr. Ed. pr. Exemp. nitid. fol. C. T. 

Vemt. op. Aid' 1498 - - - - 11 1^ Q 

French. 

Jje Mystere de la Vengeance de Notre Seigneur J. Christ, 2 vol. 
fol. MS. sur velin oecore aDec beaucoup des plus kcUes Mini^ 
tW€s* Ceci est U plus superbe MS, d& ce ^tnvrt* ^ ^^ 10 
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Le IVfystere de la Conception €t de la Nativite, fol. M. B. Peris, 
1507 .---.- 

Le Mystere des Actes des Apostres, fol. M. R. ib. 1537, 

English, 

Shakespeare's Works, 1st Ed. morocco^ lend. 1623 

2d Ed. morocco, ib. 1632 
3d Ed. morocco, ib, 1664 

Shakespeare^s Dramatick Works, revised by George Steevens, 
vol. fol. R. G. L. illustrated with plates of the size of the 
book, and 2 vol. Atlas folio of large plates, from the Pictures 
of the most eminent artists. — Thu matchless copy of this superb 
Work, has proof' impressions of all the plates, and Etchings of 
the greatest part of them. - - - 84 

Shakspeare's Merchant of Venice, 1st Edit. 4to. Jjmd. 3*. Heyes, 

160O - - - - --10 00 

Richard II. 4to. ib. 1598 - - 7 7 .0 

Bell's British Theatre, 3^ vol. 8vo. L. P. russia, ib. 1797 - 22 10 p 

A Curious Collection, consisting of 627 Prints of Theatrical 
Scenes, and Portraits of the Performers, engraved from differ- 
ent Masters, many of them Proofs, in 3 large vol. fol. - 102 18 

Anonymous. 

Englishmen for my Money, C. 4to. scarce, Lond. 1616 
Faire Maide of Bristow, C. 4to. b. L very rare, ib, 1605 
Kyng Daryus, Interlude, 4to. wry rare, ib. 1565 
New Custome, Inter. 4to. b. I. very rare, ib. 1573 
Nice Wanton, In. 4to. b. I. the only copy known to exist, ib. 1560 
Tryal of Treasure, I. 4to. bl. let. very rare, ib. 1567 
Warning for Faire Women, Tr. 4to. bl. let. very rare, ib. 1599 
Bale, Bishop John, God his promises, 4to. interlude, bl. I. very 

scarce, ib. 1577 - - - - - 12 

Fraunce, Ab. Countess of Pembroke's Ivy Church, 4to. very rare, 

ib. 1591 - - - - -6 16 6 

Lindesay, Sir D. Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, 8v0. exceedingly 

rare, Edinb. 1602 - - - - 13 5 O 

Marlow, C. and Nash, Dido, Q. of Carthage, T. 4to. rare, Lond. 

1594 - - - 17 17 

Norton, Tho. and Sackville Lord Buckhurst, Ferrex and Porrex, 

Tr. 12mo. very rare, ib. N. D. - - - 10 

Peele, G. Old Wives Tale, C. 4to. exceedingly rare, Lond. 1595 12 17 
R. W. Three Lords and Three Ladies of London, bl, I. 4to. very 

rare, Lond. 1590 - - - - - 6 12 O 

Still, J. Bishop of Bath and Wells, GamQier Gurton's Needle, 

C. 4to. exceedingly scarce, Lond. 1575 - - 8 8 

Woodes, N. Conflict of Conscience^ C. 4to. bl, L exceedingly 

rare,^ ib. 1581 • - • • -66Q 

Romances. 

Horlini Novell®, &c. M. B. 4to. rariss. Neap. 1520 - 48 O 

Roman du San Graal et de Merlin, MS. magnifique tur velin, 
relit en 2 grands vol. Jbl. M. R. enrichi de 32 Miniatures, et 
Us Lettres mitiales peintes en couleurs rehaussces ^ or. - 38 17 

Eecueil des Romans des Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, MS. sur 
velin en 3 vol, fol, M. R. Cette Collection curieuse contient Le 
Roman du San Graal, Hist, de Merlin, Le Roman de Lancelot 
du Lac, ^c. Ce Rscueil est enrichi de 747 Miniatures avee 
ksinitiaUsfdnt^ei^oretcoiUeuT^ ^ ^ « ^^\s ^ 
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Coflection des Romans, cottteBiittt,— 1^ Rbitiiih de Brut d^Angle- 
teiTe,-^dU Roi Artus — de Lancelot Galaad ou du Lac— -du 
Gitoh le Courtois, &c. &c. &c. MS, sur velin, de Vtun 1391, 
relic en 2 grands vol. foL M. B. enrkhi de 105 MiniatureSy et 
les initiales peintes en or. - - - - 57 15 

%e RomaiT du Roi Artus, fol. If. 5. tth andtn iur velin ofctc 3S^ 
Jigures et combats peintes du ndm&format de chaque page. Upon 
the authority o/*Adr1en Baillet'^Ac above tttle is given, but by 
a note inserted in the book^ of the hand toritingof the Dttkt of 
Roxburghe^ it appears, that it is Le Roman dHj Roy M^liacus. 37 16 
XiC Roman de Meuadus de Leonoys^ MS. tres anden, sur Velin, 

fol. M.B. - - - . - 

Le Romant de Fier a Bras le Geant, fol. M. B. Genet. 1478 
lie Livre des trois Filz de Roys, fol. M. R. Lyon, 1504 
Les Faita et Gestes de Geoifroy a la Grat dent, M. V. ^ 

Les Faitz et Gestes de GodeflProy de Boulion, 4to. P. R. Paris, 
L'Hystoire de Giullaume do Palerme, 4to. M. J. Patii. 1791 
Guy de Warwick Chevalier Anglois, fol. M. R. ib. 1525 
Roman de Gyron le Courtois, tol. M. R. Paris, Ant. Vetard. 
Les Faits et Gestes de buon de Bourdeaulx, fol. P. R. Paris, 

1516 - - . . - , . " 

I-e Roman de Jason et Medee, fbl. Edition tres ancienne. 
L'Hystoire de Petit Jehan de Saintre, fol. P. R. Paris, 1517 - 
Les Faltz et Prouessfes de Jburdain de Blaves, fol. P. R. Paris, 

1520 " - - • . 

Lancelot du Lac, 3 vol. en 1, fol. Paris, 1533 
L'Histoire dc M^lusine, fo\. P. R. Paris. 1584 
Les Prophecies de Merlin, fol. Paris, 1493 * 

L'Histoite de Perceforest Roy de la Grande Br^taigne, f6l. 6 vol. 

en 3, Paris, 1528 - . - 

L^tBtoire de Re^nault de Montauban, fol. M. R. Ed. tres ancienne. 
L^Iistoi^e de Tristan Fili du Noble Roy Meleadu$ de Leonois^ . 

fol. M. R. Paris, Verard. _ - - 

Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes, par Raoul 16 Fevre, fol. 
La HistOfia de li Nobilissimi Amaiiti Paris et Viena, 4to. M. R. rar. 

Tarviso, 1482 - - - 

|pamT)ramcnto de Paris et Viena, 4to. VeneL 1511 
Le Ciento Novelle Antike, 4Vo. M. N. rar. Bohg. 1525 
H Decamerone di Boccaccio, fol. M. G. Ediz» Ptinu Venet. 

V&idatfer, 1471 - - - ^ 

1\ Decamerone di Boccaccio, 8vo. M. P. Edizione vera, Fitenge, 

Oiunti, 1527 - - - - 

II Fiammetta di Boccaccio, 4to. M. T; Pat. 1472 - 

II Philocolo di Boccaccio, fol. M. R. Esem. belliss. Milano, 1476 
Le Novelle del Bandello, a -vol. 4to. and 1 vol. 8vQ* M. V, 

rdrisS. Luccp, 1554 - ^ . •:• 1^9 

Les Principales Avantures de Don Quichotte avec les fg. de 

Compel. Picart, SfC. 4to. G. P. itf. % Hai/e, 1746 - 10 

The Boke of the Fayt of Armes ?ind of Chyvalrye, Ibl. blue IV- 

kej/, gilt lectcds, tety rate, Jjond. Caxtcm, 1479 - 336 6 

The veray trew History of the VaHant Knight Jason, fol, 

mssia, Andezcarpe, btf Gerard Leen, 1492 - - 94 l6 

The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, by RaoUl le Feure, 
translated and printed by William Caxton, fol. B. Al. Colem, 
1471 ^ - - - 1066 R) 

The Moost Pyteibll Mystory of the Noble Appolyn, Kyiig of 
Thyre, 4to. M, G. L. very rare, Lond. W. dt Wdrtlrt lAKJ itO 
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the D,Mke o/ Roxburghi^ S^e. 4^ 

L. S. D. 

Le Morte d^ Arthur, translated by Sir Thomas Mallore, foL 

impt. West. W. de Worde, 1498 - - 31 IQ <> 

The Stopye of the most Nobte and Worthy King Ai^th^r, fol. 

gt. I. Lond. T. East. - - - 27 6 C| 

The History of Bknchardyn and the Princes Eglantyne, fol. 

red morocco, Lond. Caxton. - * - 210 5 0^ 

The right, pleasauntji ^nd gooctfy Historic of tte four Sonnes of 

Aimon, tol. red morocco, gt. I. Lond. 1554 - - 55 

The fiwnous History of Robin the Devil, 4to. Xowrf. 1591 19 Q o 

Syrinx, or the Seavenfold History, by W. Warner, 4to. Lond. 

1597 - - - - 1& 5 a 

The Lyfe of VcrgiUus, wiM woo^ cuU, rarey 4to. Anwarpe, Dus- 

Itovowghey * - - - - 54 12 Qt 

The Storje of F^^d^iyke Qf Jennen,2it?*VA zcood cuts, 4to. Anzearpe, 

1518 - - - ' 65 ^ if. 

The Storye of Mary of Nemeg^n, with zooodcutt, 4to. Anwarpe, 67 O 
The Palace of Pleasure by William Painter, 2 vol. 4to. Jine copy, 

rare, Lond. 1575 - - - 42 Q 

The Hcroical Adventures of the Knight o( the Sea, 4to. very 

scarce, Lon4* 1000 - -- - 26 O 

P^ilolqgy..-r-CrUiQisf»' 

Auli Gellii Noctes Atticir, foJL. Ed. Pr. C. M. C.T. Roma^ 1469 33 ti^ Q, 
A. T. Macrobii Opera, fbk Ed. Pr, exemp. nitid. Cf.Venet. 

Jcnson, 1472 - - ;- ' ^^ S( St 
Les Bibliotheque* Francoises de la Croix du Maine et de |Xi 

VerdieF, par Juvi^ny, 6 vot. 4to. Paris, 1772 - 7 10 O 

M. Maittaire Hist. Stephanorum, C. M. 8vo. Lond. 1709 - 3 6 

Typograpb. Paris- C. IVJL. 8yo. i6. 1717 - 4 ^Q q^. 
Annales Typographici cum Supplem. Mich. Denis, 

'9 vol. 4to. Hag(E, 1719, &c. - - 11 11 O 

Catalogue de la Biblioth. de Cr^ve^ipa^ 5. VqH. ^vq. Amst. 1789 2 18 
Catalogue des Livres de M. Gaienat^ avec lesprix, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Pans, 176g - ^ - " - 3 13 6 

Bibliotheca Hurljeijana, 5 vol. Bvo. Lond^ 174^ - i 11 Q 

Itibliptheca Lamoigniana, 3 voK dvo. Paris, 1790 - ^ 15 Q 

A Caitalogue of T. Pearson's Library, prices, 8vo. fy>nd. 1T66 2 12 ^ 
Catalogue de k. Bibiiotheque de M. le Due d& 1^ Valine, azec 

les prix, 3 voL 8va Paris, VI ^ - - 4 16 
>Kalpole*s. Anecdotes of Paintin» in En^lai^d, 4 vol. 4tQ, ^raze- 

bern^Hill, 176^ &c* * - - * 1,3 a 

Satites, FafiUia^ SfC, 

Petronii Arbjjai Fi;4jmenta (^ ac(;^<fen^ (J^^v^efi. foel^. :^«9^ 
Paris, 1677 - - 1 6. 4 

Pfctronii Arbitri Fragmenta BurmaDj;!^^ 2 vol. 4#o. M. C. Tru- 
ject. 1709 - • - - - 3 3 

PpggUi ¥^etiae, Ed. (t^iq. Qhqfi. GiJtkr sim ^tt^ cupibak pag^ 

auf. sign. 4to. Sine loco aut an-ap, r. - 21 

Guarini de Differentia Veri Amici et A^ulatores. — Poggii et L. 
Aretini in Hypocritas et DelaU)iC^> 4to. Bdi per antiq, sine 
pag. aut si^, - . - ». 5. QL ^ 

^ L^rea^ for Common Cucsetors, vulgarely called VagabfJV^, 
by T. Harip^ with tl^ %4 ^^i» qf S»ax^%. 4tftr U* Is^- 
Rif^iqj vejy rare, Lond. %^7 - rr. 10. 10> 



424 LUt of remarkable Books at 

Fables, Emblems, Sec, 

L. S. I>. 
iE9bpi,&c. Fabulae, Gr. fol. C,T. Venet. 1505 - 9 O 

JEsop's Fables by F. Barlow, fol. Lond. 1703 - - 3 O 

The Dialogues of Creatures Moralysed, 4to. with wood cnts, 

morocco. See Herbert, 1551 - - 1& 15 O 

The Dance of Death, painted by H. Holbein and engraved by 
W. Hollar, to which is added the Dance of Macaber, 4to, 
M. G. L. - - - - 2 U a 

Letters. 

Ciceronis Epistolae ad Attidum. Ed. princeps, fol. C. M. C. T. 

Exe?np.eJcimiapulchretud.Rom*14JO. - -189 O 

Ciceronis EpistolaB ad Familiares, fol. Edit, antiq, sine paginis 

aut sig. Exemp. nitid. Medioli, sine anno. - -800 

Plinii Epistolse, fol. C. T. esemp. nitid. Neap. 1476 - 10 10 (^ 

Folygraphy. 

Corpus Auctorum Classicorum,. in usum Delpliini, ommbus 

numeris absolutum, compact, in 67 vol. 4to. corio Turcico, fol. 

deaurat. Faris, A. V. - \ - 504 8 

Buchanani Opera Omnia, cura Ruddimani, 2 vol. fol. M. C. 

C.T. Edinh.tllS - - -400 

Wolfii Lectiones Memorabiles, 2 vol. fcl. C. R. F. D. rar. 

Lav. 1600 - - - 6 16 6 

Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, 70 vol. 8vo. Gr.pap. m^ilkure 

Ed, avec lesfg. de Moreau pr. epreuves, Faris, 1785 - 65 2 

Geography. 

Ftolemaei Theatrum Geographis Veteris Bertii, foL Lugd. Bat. 

1618 - - - - r 12 • 

Voyages and Travels. 

Collectio Peregrinationum in Indiam Orientalem et in Indiam 

Occidentalem 19 Partibus Comprehensa, cum muUis figuris 

Fratrum De Bry, 4 vol. fol. Franco/. 1590 - ^ 

linschoten's Voyages, fol. Russia, Lond. 1598 - -_ 

Cooke's three Voyages, of Discovery, 8 vol. 4to. "Russia, with the 

large plates bound in 2 vol. fol. very fine impressions, some^proqfs, 

Lond. 1773, &c. - 

Eden's History of Travayle in the West and East Indies, 8vo. 

^M. I. Lond. 1577 - - ' - 

Pennant's Journey from Chester to London, 4to. Lond. 1782 

Pococke's Description of the East, 2 vol. fol. Lond. 1743 — ^5. 

Itinerario di Varioemo nelle Paesi Orient. 12mo. M.T. Let. Goth. 

' Rome, 1517 - - . 

Universal History. 

Justini Historia fol. C. T. Romte Udal. Gal. sine anno. 

fol. Mediol: Valdarfer. 1476 

Roman History. 

Dionysii Halicamassei Opera Hudsoni, Gr. et Xat. C. M. 2 vol. 

fol. Zowrf. 1704 . - . 

Velleii PatercuU Hist. Rom. JBrf. Frinceps, Exemp, nitid. fol. 

Basil. 1520 ' - ^'..^ 
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f Ae DaAe of Roxburghe's Sale. 



Sallust's History of the War against Jugarth, translated by Syr 

Alex. Barclay, fol. Lond. Fynson. 1713 
Taciti Opera, JErf. FrincepSy fol. C. T. Liber rariss. Venet. Spira. 

1468 - - 

Taciti Opera, omnia quae extant, Ed. Princeps. Exemp. splendid. 

fol. C. T. Ram. 1515 
Hist. Augustae Scriptores fol. C. T. Ed. Pr. Mediol. 1475 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 6 vol. 4to. 

London, irr&— 1731 - - - 12 7 

Ecclesiastical History. 
Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, 3 yol. fol. L. P. Lond. 1721 15 4.6 

Northern History. 
Torfei Historia Renim Norvegicarum, 4 vol. fol. Hqfnia, 1711 13 13 

History of France. 

Chronique de France, &c. par Froissart, 4 tom. fol. en 2, Lett. 

rondes. Lyons, 1559, 60, 1 - - 72 

The same translated by Sir J. Bouchier Lord Bemers, fol. blue 

morocco, Lond. Pinson, 1525 - - 63 

Les Heros de la Ligue, M. B. 4to. Paris, 1681 ' - 4 

Les Epitaphes, Inscriptions et Armoiries qui sont sur les Tombes 

dans toutes les Eglises et GImetterres de la Ville de Paris, 

par Pierre d' Hozier, 3 vol. fol. M. S. - 16 16 

History of Spain. 

Vida y Hechos del Emperador Carlos V. por Sandoval, 2 vol. fol. 

Pamp. 1618 - - -700 

History of Italy. 

Blondi Flavii Italia illustrata, Ed. Princeps,. Exemp. splendid. 

fol. C. T. Roma 1474 - 

Hamilton's Campi Phlegraei, fol. Mor. Naples, 1776 

English History. 

Fordun Sotichronicon, 5 vol. 8vo. M. C. Oxonii, 1722 
Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle, 2 vol. 8vo. L. P. Oxf. 1724 
The Cronycles of Englonde — sometimes called the Chronicle of 
St. Albans — and sometimes Caxton's Chronicle, fol. morocco, 
Lond. Julyan Notary, 1515 
The same Book, fol. Lond. W. de Wotde, 1528 
Arnold's Chronicle or the Customes of London, fol. 1st Edi- 
tion, 1502, fine Copy, very rare. Wherein is first inserted 
the celebrated Ballad of the " Notte Broune Mayde." 1528 
Stukely's Itinerarium Curiosum, 2 vol. fol. Edin. 1776 
Archaelogia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, 
published by the Society of Aotiquaries of London, 13 vol. 
4to. Russia, Ant. 1779 
Vetusta Monumenta Societatis Antiq. Lond. 3 vol. folio, Rv^ia, 
Lond. 1747 - - - 

Thane's British Autography and Portraits, 11 Nos. fine impres" 

sions, 4to. Lond. 1797 - - 

Dugdale Monasticum Anglicanum, 3 vol. fol. comp. in 5. 
Lond. 1655 - - - 

Dugdale Monasticon in English, with Steven's Continuation, 

VOL. VL NO. xn. 
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L. S. D. 

3 vol. fol. Lond. 1718 - x - - 49 

DugdaleHistory ofSt. Pauls, fol. Lond. 1658 - 10 

Dugdale The same Book, 2d. ed. fol. Lond. 1716 - 11 6 

Willis's Survey of the Cathedrals, 3 vol. 4to. Russia, Lond, 

1727 - - - 11 11 

The Cathedrals of Exeter, Bath, and Durham, and St. 

Stephen's Chapel, pubUshed by the Society of Antiquaries, 

fol. Russitty Lond. 1795 - - 

Segar's Baronagium Genealogicum continued by Edmonson, 

6 vol. fol. Lond. • 

Scottish History. 

Boece's Croniklis of Scotland by Bellenden, fol. Morocco, G. L. 
Edin. 1474 - - - 

Jonstoni Inscript. Hist. Regum Scotorum, 4to. Amst. 1602 

Antiquities. 

Gronovii Thesaurus Graecarum Antiquitatum, 13 vol. fol. M. C. 

Lu^d. Bat. 1697, &c. - - - 

Graevii Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum, 12 vol. fol. 

M. C. Lugd. Bat. 1694 
-Graevii Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum et Historiarum 

Italise, 30 vol. fol. M. C. Lugd. Bat. 1704, &c. 
Graevii Thesaurus Antiquitatum Siciliae, Sardiniae, Corsicae, 15 vol, 

fol. Lugd. Bat. 1723, 25 - - 

Sallengre Novus Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum, 3 vol. 

fol. Haga Com. 1716 
Les Antiquites expliquees de Montfaucon, fol. Paris, 1719. Avec 

Le Supplement, 1724, 15 vol. G. P. 
Knight's Account of the ancient Worship of Priapus, with plates, 

4to. morocco. Lond. 1786 

Heraldry. 

Xes Blasons des Chevaliers et Compagnpns de la Table Ronde, 
fol. M. R. — ^This beautiful M. S. on Vellum is ornamented 
with the Arms emblazoned. - - 36 

Biography. 

Probi iEmilii (Cornelii Nepotis) Vitae, Ed. Princeps, fol. C. T. 

Ex£mp. splendid. Venet. Jenson. 1471 
Les Cas et Ruyne des Nobles Hommes et Femmes par Johan 

Boccace, fol. sur velin. - - - 

Diet. Historique et Critique par Bayle, 4 vol. fol. Gr. Pap. Rott. 

1720 - - - 

English Biography. 

Biographia Britannica, 7 vol. fol. L. P. Lond. 1747 — 66 - 23 
Houbraken^s Heads of illustrious Persons with their Lives by 

Birch, fol. L. P. Russia, Lond. 1756 - - 25 4 

Johnson's Lives of Highwaymen and Murderers, fol. Lond, 1734 8 5 
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TO VOLS. V. AND VI, 



A. 

Abbreviationibus, de v, 370. 
Accents, the necessity of Greek, in an 
editor y, 348. 

Bos's rules for vi, 439. 

Accentibus, de v, 369. 
Achilles, on tlie Shield of vi, 6. 

Addison, Joseph, Inscription on vi,203. 
Adelung, M. y, 7. 

Adnotationes Jani Broukhusii in Ho- 
ratinm yi, 145. 

Egyptian names. Supplement to v,407. 

^neas, the adventures of, considered 
fabulous y, 17. 

iEschyli, in Cantus Choricos Novi Ten- 
taminis Specimen, No. ii. v, 19. 

Prometheus Desmotes, Blom- 

field's ed. of. Strictures on vi, 197. 

iEschylus, emendation of a passage in 
vi, 221. 

iEsculapius, reason why he is repre- 
sented with two serpents, round his 
staff y, 95. 

Agapae, ancient Christian, on the na- 
ture and origin of the v, 311. 

Agriculture, Oxford Prize Essay ^v, 
145. 

Ajalon, derivation of vi, 327. 

Aldine Pindar, Preface to the y, 171. 

AleaB, de ludo v, 67. 

Alexandra of Lycophron, an essay on 
the V, 113. 

Algebraical Problem, by Professor 
Person, Solution of v, 201, 222, 411. 

America, whence the population of, 
derived v, 373 — the obstacles, in the 
prosecution of British discoveries in 
vi, 183. 

Ammon, Dr. y, 6. 

Anacreon, remai'ks on the Iambic me- 
tre of v, 174. 

and the Scholiast on He- 

phsstion, illustrated vi, 94. 

Analysis of Man's active principles vi, 
80. 

Ancient Geography y, 24. 

Ancients, their opinion of the Earth, 
and the atmosphere v, 102 — desti- 
tute of chemistry, and little ac- 
quainted with many branches of 
Natmal Philosophy, do. 



Ancient countries, their ideas on the 

creation v, 374. 
Andriam, prologus ad v, 157 — Epilo- 

gus ad 158. 
Animal, who tempted Eve, remarks on 

thev, 94. 
Annotations on the Bible, crit. rem. 
on Dr. Cls^rke's y, 75. 

—' on Dr. Clarke y, 75. 

Antliesterion, observations on the 

month vi, 14. 
Antijacobin Review, reply to v, 422. 
Antipathies, remarks on vi, 257. 
Antique Ring, remarks on any, 177. 
Antiquities v, 262. 

. of Henna y, 24. 

Appendix to the ''China of the Classics" 

V, 252. No. II. vi, 204. 
Appetites, observations on the vi, 255. 
Archaeology and Mythology v, 8. 
Archipelago, antiquities in the islands^ 

of v, 265. 
Areopagus, observations on the found* 

ation, &c. of vi, 15. 
Aretin, Baron vi, 313. 
Aristophanem Brunckii, R. Porsoni 

not-£ in V, 136. 
Aristophanes, on the date of the Clouds 

ofvi, 135. 
Aristophanes, preface to the editio 

princeps of vi, 143. 
Aristotle's opinion of the creation v, 

374. 
Ark, the furniture of the vi, 333. 
Ashton, praised by Wakefield y, 338. 
Asia Minor, antiquities in the western 

and northern shores of v, 265. 
Asiatic Researches, Critiane on the 
vith and viith Volumes ot the v, 237. 
Ass, remarks on the vi, 122, 3 — a com- 
mon food about Edom and Ishmael 
325. 
Atbeniensium moribus de publicis ora- 

tio vi, 359. 
'Ada;p, on the deitu vi, 329. 
August!, M. Proiesor v, 7. 
Aulus Gellius, a judicious remark of 

y, 27. 
A^Tttp, meaning of tiie Greek particle 

vi 269. * 

Authenticity of tlift BvVAa n >*Wi^* 



498 



Avienns, the ntimeroot fishes of, de- 
scribed vi, 150. 

B. 

Balaam, on vi, 321. ' 

Barker, Mr. E. H. Professor PorsoD, 
and Sidneyensis vi, 2'i4 — Cicero, no- 
tice of V, 188. No. II. V, 424 — Sup- 
plementary notes to vi, 155, 274— 
on the Howling of Dogs v, 72 — Cri- 
tical remarks on Longinas y, 40, 
395 — Letter from, to the Rev. 
Dr. Vincent vi, 204 — Appendix to 
the China of the Classics, do. — 
Letter to Mr. Maurice v, 240 — 
Critical Remarks on Tacitus, No. 
III. V, 358 — Reply to Sidneyensis V, 
377 — Recommendations to Mr. B. 
on his Cicero v, 429 — Biblical 
criticism vi, 1 — Hesychius vindi- 
cated vi, 190 — on Prometheus 
Desmotes, No. iv. vi, l97~Criti- 
cal Remarks on the Hippolytus, Sec, 
vi, 347 — Classical Criticism vi, 392. 

Barrow, a Letter from vi, 207. 

Barthelemy, suppositions x^f v, 50, 51^ 
52. 

Bathe, M. v, 14. 

Bauer, M. v, 5. 

Beck, M. V, 11. 

Becker, M. v, 11. vi, 319. 

Bellamy, Mr. Remarks on V, 61 — De- 
fence of his Biblical Criticisms vi, 
160 — Review of the Reviewers of 
the Ophion v, 418. 

Belvidere Apollo vi, 142. 

Bencius, Franciscus, Matthaeo Conta- 
rello vi, 139. 

Bentley, Dr. Life of v, 276. 

— — not the author of the edition 
of Callimachus v, 287. 

highly spoken of vi, 289, 290. 



Bible, on the No. ii. v, 129. 

i Authenticity of v, 266. 

— — that it contains the most ancient 
records extant v, 372^ — inference 
drawn from it v, 373. 

Biblical Criticism v, 60, 86, 187, 245, 
309. vi, 1, 34, 331, 344. 

— and Classical Criticism vi,395. 

• — Literature, Old and New Tes- 
tament V, 1. 

Bibliography v, 287, 432. vi, 391. 

Bird, the opinion of the ancients of the 
existence of a mighty, before the 
creation v, 375. 

Biscayan tongue, Mariana's account of 
the vi, 4. 

Blomfield's Prometheus, critical no- 
tice of v, 299. 

anticipated in a conjecUxre 






hy Matthias vi, 392. 
Bcebme, M. v, 5. 



\ 



Boettiger, M. v, 9, 11. 

Books, which sold at hig^ prices at the 

Duke of Roxburghe*s sale vi, 414. 
Bos, Lambert, Regulae praecipuae Gr. 

Accent, vi, 338. 
Bredow, Professor v, 14. vi, 313, 314. 
Brent, a statement of, proved incor- 
rect vi, 31. 
Bretschneider, M. C. G. v, 4. 
Breyer, M. vi, 315. 
British Critic, notice of Q. Horatii 

Opera extracted from the v, 161, 

336— vi, 97, 279. 
Broukhusii Jani Adnotationes in qoae- 

dam Horatii I oca vi, 143. 
Browne, Sir W. respecting his wish on 

Greek Odes v, 121. 
Bryant, Mr. character of v, 15. 
Bulenger, Jul. Caes. de Lams Yetemm 

Vy67. 

BuU-feasts, observation on ▼, 102. 
BulI-fi^itSj observation on v, 1(K2. 

CaBsar, Octaviiis, the ol||66t of the 
Cumaean prophecy "^^ 5p—(bnd of 
studying the confighrktion of tiie 
stars Vf 66. 

Callimachus. Bentley'^ edition v, 287. 

Calm, Mr. £. on the Phoenician in- 
scription v, 400. 

Camarina, observations on v, 291. 

Cambridge Tripos Paper v, 412. 

Canteri, Giilielmi, Syntag^, de Ra- 
tione cmendandi Grae^os Aucfofes, 
recens auctum v, 203. No, it. v, 361. 

Capperounier, M. to M. Vincelius y, 
590. 

Casaubon, Isaac, Letter of, — Classical 
Telegraph v, 105. 

Catalogus Librorum penes Bentleium 
v,432. 

Ceres, temple of v, 25. 

Chart of numerals, observations on Mr. 
Patrick's vi, 218. 

Chersonesiis Taurica, siiitiquities in the 
island of v, 265. 

Cherubim, Conjectures respecting v, 
105. 

China of the Classics, Appendit to v, 
252. No. II. vi, 204. 

Chinese more simple than the Hebrew 
vi, 395. 

Christian Agapac, ancient, on the na- 
ture and origin of the v, 3il. 

Christianity, recommended v, 3i6. 

Xfia-roVj tig rm o"Taypwo-tv V, 283. 

Cicero, notice of Barker's, No. i. v, 

188. No. II. V, 424. 
Supplementary notes to vi, 155, 

274. 
C\m\>T\, ^^'g.m'^Mvsu of the, by Taci- 
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Circenses lusus, called fW)ill Ceres v, 

273. 
Ciareudon Press, remarks ob the vi, 

45. 
Clarke's, Dr. Adam, Annotations on 

the Bible, Grit, Rem. on v, 75. 
Classical Criticism No. ii. y,101. 

Criticism v, 128, 179, 202, 

^ 268, 334. vi, 45, (Remarks on the 

Ediu. Rev. of Strabo) 123, 147, 193, 

220, 385, 392. 

Education, on vi, 236. 

-Telegraph, Isaac Casaubon v, 



Comaean firophecy, Octf^iw Cafiir 
the object of v, 55. 

Cariosity of Eve for knowing the mys- 
tery of the tree, the reas6B6 for &e 



105. 

Clandian de Raptu Profierpinae v, 24. 

■ censure of a passage in v, 

28 — Inscription on his statue consi- 
dered hyperbolical v, 29. 

Cleaver, W. to Dr. Loveday v, 394^ 

Clouds of Aristophsmes, date of vi, 135. 

Combe, Dr. y, 162. 

Confarreatio, meaning of the Latin ^, 
315. 

ConjecturaB Critics in Auctores One- 
cos V, 36. No. v. vi, 342. 

Contingit, on the government of vi, 56. 

Copcj derivation of the English word 
vi, 8. 

Cople8tone,iyfr. E. vi, 145. 

Corcyra, on ▼, 295. | 

Corinth, when it flourished v, 294. 

Corinthians, commentary on parts of 
the epistle to the v, 310. vij 1 — Re- 
marks on the 10th v. 2dch. ofvi, 
395. 

Cornwall, exports to by tlie Phceni- 
cians v, 109. 

Correspondents, notes to t, 235, 436. 
vi, •217, 439. 

Course of Studies pursaed at Oxford 
vi, 305. 

Creation^ on the ▼, 371. No. ii. vi, 387. 

the ideas of the ancietits and 

of distant countries on v, 374^ 

Creutzer, M. v, 9.. 

Critic, acquisitions neeessary to a v, 
337. 

Critical notice of Blomfield's Prome- 
theus V, 299. 

• Professor Monk's 

Hippolytns v, 193. No. ii* vi, 74. 

Critical Remarks on Longinus, No. iii. 
V, 40. iJo. IV. V, 395. 

■ — detached passages 

of Tacitus, No. III. V, 358. 

Dr. Clarke's An- 



■ notations on the Bible v, 75. 
Critical Review, reply to v, 420. 
of Illustrations of Ho- 
mer V, 4^. vi, 262. 
Cudworth, the doctrine ofvi, 92. 



V, 99. 



Remarks on vi^ 360. 



Cycle Sothic, why called vi, 12. 
Cyclopean monuments v, 262. 
Cyclopes, how far they extended t, 291 . 
Cyrus, circumstances attending hit 
birth, and how preserved v, 266. 

D. 

Dalberg, Prmce Primaite, Charles d« 
vi, 313. 

Dare fidem, the meaning of, befbre 
and after a person vi, 64. 

Ac, meaning of the Oreek particle vi, 
265. 

Deities, on the diversity of the form, 
sex and office of the, among the tm« 
cients vi, 71. 

'^ Desinit in ^iscem mulier," what 
taken from vi, 329. 

Desires, observations on the vi, 257, 
261. 

/ikiakoyoi Src^ftvov 9*01* McVmvo; V, 2B3. 

Dithmari Episcopi Chromcod vi, 315. 

Dionyslus v, 24. 

Diversity of human charactisr, oil the 
No. II. vi, 248. 

Dogs, on the Howling df Y, 72. 

Draco, observations oil the constella- 
tion vi, 8, 9. 

Drummond, Sir W. Reinarki on hit 
version of Egyptian names &c. No. 
III. V, 43 — Answer to Remarks v, 
180 — on the origin of the Phnaces 
V, 289 — ^sequel to his Essay on the 
Saguntitm inscription vi, 4 — on the 
Tyrian Inscription vi, 191— Supple- 
ment to a Dissertation on the 49th 
ch. of Oenesis v, 30 — Remarks on a 
Phoenician Inscription V, 47'-'M>il 
Babylonish bricks v, 126. 

Dryden, an observation of) on the 
Versification of Claudiiui v^ 29. 

E. 

Earth, the opinion of the andentft ott 
Ihe V, 103. 

East, restoration of learning in the^-' 
Prize Poem v, 317. 

Eastern languages, in ilhntintion of 
Greiek writers v, 182. 

Eastern nations of antiquity, creed on 
the subject of EmanntlOu and Pan- 
theism V, 5. 

Eclogue, notice Of iUuitration of 
I Virgil's fourth v, 55. 

Edinensi scholl, notice of '^ ex tenta- 
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minibus metricis puerorum'* in vi^ 
412. 

Edition, in what consists the excel- 
lence of an V, 342. 

Editor, the necessity of the knowledge 
of Greek accents in an v, 348. 

Education, Classical, on vi, 236. 

Eichhom, M. v, 2, 6. vi, 320. 

Eichstadt, M. vi, 314. 

*Eksv9fpiosy ^iwavynSf a Greek letter from 
V, 382, 384. 

EUys, Sir R. Letter to Professor Ward 
V, 388. 

Emendation, proposed, of Javenal v, 
415. 

Emims, observations on tlie people \i, 
39. 

Emulation, on vi, 258. 

English letters v, 388, 394. 

Epilogus ad Andriam v, 158. 

Epicurus, the principles of vi, 89. 

Etymological pursuits, character of 
vi, 42. 

Etymology, definition of v, 182. 

Edpuxpfltvv, signification of the epithet, 
applied to Agamemnon vi, 29. 

Eutropius, collatus cum MSto in Bibl. 
Cantab, v, 349. 

Eve, reasons for her curiosity of know- 
ing the mystery ofthe tree v, 99. 

Evil in the world, true origin of v, 100. 

Ewers, M. Gustavus vi, 315. 

Existence of Troy, on the v, 15. 

Remarks on vi, 25. 

Extemporary Latin verses v, 143. 

F. 

FacetiaB .Classical v, 285, 297. 

Falconer's edition of Strabo, examina- 
tion of a criticism on No. i. vi, 45. 

Fall of Man, Defence of the account in 
Genesis ofthe v, 93. 

Fenica, inscription at v, 395. 

Fessler, Dr. vi, 319. 

Festus Avienus, Notes on v, 108. No. 
III. vi, 148. No. IV. vi, 295. 

First Aorist, observation on the v, 118. 

Fishes of Avienus described, the nu- 
merous vi, 150. 

Foxes with the firebrands, on the story 
of vi, 325. 

Frauenhobz M. v, 11. 

French letters v, 385, 389, 390. 

Frey's Hebrew Bible, notice of v, 178. 

G. 

Galatians, commentary on a part of 

tlie epistle to the v, 310. 
'' Gralilee ofthe nations'V why called 

vi, 328. 
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Gait, Mr. J. vi, 201. 

Gamelia, meaning of the word vi, 15. 

Gamelion, tlie month derived from Ga- 
melia vi, 13. 

Genesius, M. v, 11. 

Genesis, Supplement to a Dissertation 
on the 49th Chapter of v, 30; 

Genesis, defence on the account of the 
Fall of Man in v, 93. 

Genesis, commentaury on a passage in 
vi, 34. 

remarks on the 11th ch. of vi, 

344 — on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
chap, of vi, 3^7— 390. 

Greography, ancient v, 13. 

German Literati, Researches of. No. 
III. v, 1. No. IV. vi, 313. 

Gesner, remarks of the accuracy of v, 
338. 

Gibeon, derivation of vi, 327. 

Gibraltar, description of v. 111. 

Glossio, de v, 363. 

Goeschen, M. V, 5. 

Gcethe, M. v, 9. 

Golden age, happiness of the vi, 229. 

Goldmann, M. G. A. F. v, 8. , 

Graec. Accentuum Regulae praecipuae 
lAmb. Bos vi, 338. 

Graecos auctores, conjecturaB critical 
in V, 36. No. ii. v, 361. iv. No. iv. 
63. No. V. vi, 342.— Canteri de ra- 
tione emendandi v, 203. 

Grant, Mr. C. a poem by v, 333. 

Grecian Navy, number and strength of 
the vi, 27. 

Grecian Mythology, remarks on vi, 
229. 

Greece, antiquities in v, 263. 

Grecian language, character of the vi, 
242 — a parallel between the Latin, 
Sanskrita, and the vi, 375. 

Greek, Specimens of modern v, 401. 

Greek War song v, 404. 

Greek writers, illustrated by Eastern 
languages v, 182. 

Greek Test, circumstances, that have 
given us the true state of v, 62. 

Greek accents, the necessity of, in an 
editor v, 348. 

Greek letters v, 382, 384. 

Greek words derived from the Sanskri- 
ta vi, 375. 

Theatre at Syracuse, inscrip- 
tions on the vi, 391. 

Greeks, a strong proof of the civiliza- 
tion of the vi, 28. 

Gordys, the settlement ofthe Argian co- 
lony of V, 265. 

Governor, the duties of a vi, 237. 

Greenland, description of vi, 300. 
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H. 

Hacken, M, vi, 315. 

Haloa, an ancient festival, description 

of vi, 20. 
Hartman, Dr. v, 4. 
Hayter, on the Alexandta of Lyco- 

phron V, 113. — on Sorrento v, 271. 
Hebrew Bible, notice of v, 178. 
Hebrew Numerals and different mode* 

of notation vi, 186 — ^folly of deriving 

every classic name from the vi, 375. 
Heeren, Professor vi, 314. 
Hegewisck, M. vi, 313, 314. 
Heinrich, M. vi, 313. 
Hendy, Dr. A. D. prize essay by vi, 

226. 
Henna, account of the Antiq. of, with 

remarks on the '' De Raptu Proser- 

pinae " of Claudian v, 24. 
Hephsesiion, Scholiast on, and Anacre- 

on illustrated vi, 94. 
Herman, M, v, 9. 
Hermogenis Progymnasmata v, 381. 

No. II. vi, 396. 
Herodotus, a passage in his 2d book 

illustrated v, 334. 
Hesperiae Triumph! vi, 21. 
Hesychius vindicated vi, 190. 
Hippolytus, Rem. on, with strictures 

on Monk's edition vi, 347. 

■ — critical notice of Monk's 

V, 193. No. n. vi, 74. , 

remarks on a passage in 



the vi, 394. 
Hippolytum Senecae in, J. Upsii ani- 

madversiones v, 57. 
Historical Monuments, a Collection of 

vi, 313. 
History of Translations vi, 201. 
HoUwell, a passage in his translation 

in an Indian account of the Crea- 
tion V; 42. 
Homaeoteleutis et Homaeoarctis, de 

V, 370. 
Homer, on the 20th line, 1st book vi, 

47— on the 283d line, 1st b. 193. 
Homer, Illustrations of, No. ii. v, 214 

— vi, 262. 
Critical Review of the above 

V, 429. 
Honors, University, how obtained vi, 

305, 6. 
Horace, part of ^the first epistle illus- 
trated V, 101. 
Horatii, Adnotationes in loca quaedam, 

auctore Jano Broukhnsio vi, 145. 
Opera, Notice of, from the 

British Critic of 1,794. v, 161. No. ii. 

336. No. III. vi, 97. No. iv. vi, 279. 
Hormayr, Baron vi, 319. 
Hdrn, Dr. v, 5. 
Hortus ubi ? a Latin Poem vi^ 374. 



Howling of Dogs, on the v, 72, 

Hug, Professor v, 6. 

Hullmann, Professor vi, 315. 

Human character in various ages. Sec, 
on the diversity of the No. i. vi, 82 
— true mode of investigating the 
science of vi, 84 — No. ii. vi, 248. 

Hurler, M. vi, 318. 

I. 

Iambic metre used by Anacreon v, 

174. 
Ideler, M. v, 10. 

Idem, on the application of vi, 69. 
Ilia ducat, meaning of the expression 

V, 102. 
Illustrations of Virgil's fourth Eclogue, 

notice of v, 55. — Homer, No. ii, 

V, 214. 
Illustration of a passage in the New 

Testament vi, 294. 
Inquiry into the Diversity of Human 

Character in different Ages, Nations, 

&c. by the late Professor Scott vi, 

82. No. ir. vi, 248. • 

Inscriptions Latin v, 203, 204. 

— — Phaenician v, 47, 399. 

■ found at ancient Sagun- 

tum V, 270. vi, 153. 

Sequel to Drummond's 



Essay vi, 4. 

Inscriptions v, 126, 144, 395. 
' on the Gr. Theatre at Sy- 

racuse vi, 391. 

Iron age, the calamities attending the 
vi, 129. 

isei, scUoy on the Syntax of v, 185. 

yeply to Sidneyensis on v, 

377. 

Italy, antiquities in v, 262. 

J. 

Jahn, Professor v, 2. 

Jemin, on the genuineness, &c. of the 

Hebrew word vi, 37. 
Johnson, Dr. Inscription on vi, 203. 
Jonah, remarks on vi, 328. 
Jones, Mr. J. Classical Criticism ti, 

193. 
Jonson, B. " Noon of night" v, 107. 
Joshua, remarks on the i3th and 14th 

ch. of vi, 326. 
Joy, Mr. H. H. Latin Poems v, 406, 

410. vi,374. 
Justi, Professor v, 4. 
Juvenal, proposed emendation of a 

passage in v, 415 — on a passage in vi, 

125. 

K. 

Kaune, M. v, 10. 

Kennicott, Dr. high character of a 
work of V, 6S» 
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Koepke, M. t, 11. 
Koppe, M. V, 6. 
Kotzeboe, M. ti, 317. 



Lady, derivation of the English title of 

V, 313. 
Latham, Mr. H. a poem by v, 182. 
Latin InM^riptions vi, 203, 4. 
Letter, on the covering of the 

head in churches v, 125. 

Poems V, 104, 225, 406, 410. 



vi, 374, 399. 
Latin, Pronunciation, of r, 91. 
Latin verses, extemporary ▼, 143. 

from a work in the library 

of Mr. Bryant V, 174. 
Latin verses, ad vesperam y, 224. 
Latin verses, copy of vi, 412. 
Latin letters v, 389, 390, 392,393. 
latin, a parallel between the Greek, 

Sanscrita, and the vi, 375. 
- Lawson, Mr. M. a latin poem by vi, 

356. 
Lentz, M. t, 12. 

Iietters, Greek y, 382,384 — French 
385, 386, 399, 390— English 387, 
394^Latin 389, 392. 
Levetzow, M. v, 11, 
Lie, definition of a y, 82. 
Life of Dr. Bentley v, 276. 
Lipsii, Jnsti, in Senecae Hippolytum 

Animadversiones v, 57. 
Aia-a-oixui, government of vi, 263. 
Literary Intelligence ▼, 226, 431. vi, 

*213, 434. 
Literati, researches of the German No. 

iii. V, i. No. iv. vi, 313. 
Littlehales, Mr. necrology on y, 

221. 
Locke, observations on vi,237. 
Longevity, opinion of, common to the 

ancients vi, 390. 
Longinns, Critical Remarks on v, 40. 

No. ly. V, 395. 
Lord, derivation of the English title of 

V, 313. 
Lord's prayer in Romaic, the v, 401. 
Lnciani Loci Quidam Emendati atqoe 
Explanati a Joanne Seager, A. B. 
▼i, 143. 
Luden, Professor vi, 313. 
Ludis Privatis et Domesticis Vetenun, 

6cc, (auctore Bulengero) v, 67, 
Ludorum, de origine v, 69-~de divi- 

sione 71. 
Lycophron, an essay on the Alexandra 

of V, 113. 
Lycophron, birth-place and life of— 
^troniseid by Ptolemy Plulometor 
y, 114. 
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V 



M. 

Malta*, on a PhcsniciaD Inscriptmn 

fonndat v, 47,399. 
Man, the Fall of, defence of tbe ac- 
count in Genesis of v, 30. — ^tlie cha- 
racter of, drawn as faithfully as that 
of Female v, 99. — observations op vi, 
84, 85. — ^active principles, ana^nii 
ot vi, 86. 
Man^, high character of his letter to 

Kmg Louis v, 42. 
Mannert, M. vi, 319. 
Mansfield, Earl of, ambignons pane- 
gyric on V, 163. 
Mariana's account of the Biscayan 

tongue vi, 4. 
Mathematicians, on vi, 413. 
Matthew^ Mr. H. A. communicator of 
a note of Porson on S^llust vi, 393. 
Matthiae, Blomfield anticipated in a 

coiyectnre by vi, 392. 
Maurice, Rev. T. Letter to, on Pagan 

Trinities v, 240. 
Mayer, M. v, 9. 
Medallists on vi, 413. 
Melita, observation on v, 290. 
M(vo;, force of the word vi, 266, 7, 8. 
Methasesi literanim et verboinm,de 

v, 368. 
Mi^tlvat, meaning of vi, 271. 
Middle voice, renuuks on the vi, 380. 
MilbUler, M. vi, 318. 
Miller, M. J. F. vi, 319. 
Milman, Mr. H. H. a poem by vi, 

142. 
IVfodem Greek, Specimens of v, 401. 
Modem Travellers, the 4iM^epancy 
of, accounted for on charitable 
grounds v, 18. 
Monk, Professor, Notice of his Hip- 
polytus V, 193. No. ii. vi, 74. — stric- 
tures on Ids notes on the Hippolytus 
vi, 347. 
Monumenta Boica vi, 319. 
Morell's Greek Thesaurus, hints on 

the new edition of vi, 439. 
Morritt, Mr. refutation of the argu- 
ments of V, 15. 
MuUer, M. v, 12. vi, 317. 
Munter, Dr. v, 7, 10. 
Mureto, M. A. Seneca correctus a vi, 

139. 
Murr, M. de v, 4, 8. 
Mythology, remarks on Grecian vi, 
229. 

N. 
Nature in our climate, uniformity of, 

proved vi, 300. 
Necrology, Mr. Littlehales v, 221. Dr. 

Bentiey v, 276. Dr. Raine, vi, 220. 
Newton praised vi, 355. 



Koon of niglit lUnittaled, Bin Jod- 

saa-»v, 107. 

Hotel to correspoDdenti v, ISS, 43C. 
vi, 'air, 439. 

Notice of Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, 
from the BritiBb Critic of 1794. v, 
161. No. ii.v,33«. No. 111. vi, 97. 
No. IV. vi, 179.— Birker'it Cicero 
T, 188. No. II. V, 424.— Frey'a He- 
brew Bible V, l78.-~iniutration of 
Virgil's fourtli Eclogue v, 55. — '' ei 
lentaminibui metrids pueromm &c." 
vi, 41S. 

Norberg, M. v. 8. 

Numerala, on Hebrew vi, 166. 

O. 

Oberthnr, M. v, 5. 

Ode Orteca vi, 353.— L«tina vi, 336. 
— on the composition of -tbe Greek 
Sapphic V, itl.— > PernaD v, 303. 

Odyney, emendalioD of a passage in 
the VI, 14B. 

OphioD, Bevievr of the Reviewers of 
the V, 418. 

Oratio de publicis Athcnienslam wo- 
ribui vi, 359. 

Origm, mentioD of a puuge in tf, 30 — 
mention of 64, 65. 

Origin of evil in the world r, 100. 

Orlando, the extravagance of, consi- 
dered tabulona v, 17. 

OifcHia, on the Deity »i, 71. 

Oxford Priw Eisays ; vii. A^cnl- 
trre v, 14,5.— Utility of Classical 
Learning in sabierViency toTheolo- 
^cal Stadics iic. vi, ftt5. — Prize 
Poem, Engiiib—Parlhaum v, 160. 
-Latin vi, 18t.— Couiae of Studies 
pnraned at vi, 305. 



Pagan Trinities t, 340.— the Pagan 
account of the creation oorretpondi 
with Oxe Mriptnre vi, 119. 

Paleography V, 7, 

Palmer, M, ProfcMor », 7, 

Parallel between the Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrita ~' ~" 



', M. ' 



3. 



Pulhenon.Oiford Prise Poem v, 160. 

Patrick's " Chart of Nnraerali,* Ob- 
servations on vi, ai8.— China of (be 
Claisict, appendix to vi, i04. 

Panlus, ProfeiMir v, 6. 

PaDpertatia honats lam, a Latin 
Poem vi, 356. 

Pelasgi, the time of their eitabliihnient 
vi. If. 

pemberton. Dr. letter to Mr. Watd 



Persian, on tbe nw and tlie excellence 
of the vi, 4i. — on the facility of tite 
43.— Poetry, Specimens of vi, 41. 
No, II, vi, 290.— Ode v, S03. 

Pethor, on the place vi, 331, 383. 

Phaacea, on the Origin of the v, 389. 

Philippian*, commentary on a part of 
the Epiatle to the v, 310. 

Phanician language a dialect of th« 
Chaldaic v, 50. 

PhiEoician Inscription, in the island of 
Malta V, 47, 399. ■ 

*foiiiiof, meaning of v, 98i 

Pindar, Aldine, Preface to v, 171. 

Plank, Junr. M. V, 7. 

Plutarch's life of Splon, illastndDn of 
a passage inv, Sll^-character of hit 
tract on Superstition v, 75. 

Poemata Latina^v, 406, 410, 412. vi, 
IS, 31, 183, 334, 335, 356, 374, 



Poema GrKcnm 




Political 
337. 



Porson, Profetsor, Notn i 
phanem Bmnckii v. 



Teal Probiem, Soiutiou of v, KM, 
333,411. — generosity pf v, J98. — 
Mr. Barker, and Sidneyensis vi, 314. 
—Note on Nallnst vi, 393. 

Praetors, authority of v, 369. 

Preface to the Aldiue Pindar v, 171. 

Preparing for the Preas v, 316, 433. 
vi, 315, 438. 

Pride distinction betweao vanity and 

Priie Essays, Oxford, vii. Agricoltni* 
V, 145.— Utility of Classical Lcam- 
ing, in snbwrviency to TlMakiEical 
Studies vi, 115, 

Prize Poems, Oxford, En^isb, Parftc 
non V, 160.— Restoration of Learn- 
ing iu tbe East— Buchanan'* PriiOr 
V, 317.— Belvidere Apollo vi, 143. 

Latin, Coloni ab Anglia 

ad America oram missi vi, lB3. , 

Progynmaimata HermogcnU v, 3St. 
vi,3S>6. 

Proiogns Westmonastcriensis ad AB- 
driam v, 157. 

PrometbcBs Desmotei, Critic^ and 
Explanatory Notes on, with Sine 
tnns on Blomfield's cd. vi, 19&— 
critical notice of Blomfield's ",390. 
—oh«tTa3Mrt*«».*to,»sA. «&.*»!*»' 

xii. ■* 
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fteltl's notes on the v, 305.— remark 

on a passage in the vi, 343. 
l^ronimciation, of Latin v, 91. 
Prophecy, definition of vi, 231. 
Proserpinae, Clandian de Raptn v, 24. 
Prosopopeid of Henna, a remark on 

the V, 28: 
Psalm, remarks on the GBth ti, 331. — 

beauties of the vi, 338. 
Ptolemy foander of a Maseum at 

Alexandra v, 120. 



observations 



on the 



Qui and quis, 
words vi, 51. 

Quod, on the conjunction vi, 57 — the 
difference between quod and ut vi, 
S7. — on the relative vi, 58, 59. — on 
tiic genuineness of it, after .the verb 
scio, &c. vi, 60. 

R. 

Raiue, Dr. M« Inscription on vi, 204. 

— necrology on vi, 220. 
Rasche, Rev. J. C. vi, 314. 
Reguls pracipuQB Gr. Arxent. vi, 338. 
Remarks on Sir W. Dnimmond's ver- 
sion of Egyptian names, No. in. v, 

43. 
Refiearches of tlie German Literati, 

No. III. V, 1. No. IV. vi, 313. 
Restoration of learning in the East — 

Prize Poem (Buchanan) v, 317. 
Review of the Reviewers of tlie Ophion 

V, 418* 
Reviewer, advice to a vi, 49. 
Romaic, tlie Lord's Prayer in v, 401. 

-^List of authors vi, 122. 

Ronmns, commentai'y i)n dififerent parts 

in V, 309. 
RoscnmuUer, M . v, 3. 
Rossi, de, defence of v, 63. 
Roxburghe, Duke of, list of books of 

remarkable prices at his sale vi, 414. 
Rubs, M. vi, 319. 
Hun a mucky phrase illustrated v, 296. 

S. 

Sacy, M. de V, 4. 

•Sagnntum, ancient Inscription found 

at V, 270. vi, 153. 
^_ ^ Sequel to Sir W. 

Dnimmond'^s Essay v, 4. 
Sallier, M. Letter to Sir R. Ellys v. 



385, 
389. 



386. To Professor Ward v, 



Sallust, note on by Person vi, 393, 
.'.'ampson, remarks on vi, 323. 
iSandford, D. K. copy of Latin Verses 
by vi, 412. \i i-^j.—i^ic, «*> », ^^p. 

SitDskvitst, a parallel between "Lulvti,\\ ^^f».c,\x^e,VDs^\\^\Qtt at ri, 391 



Greek, and vi, 375.-*on the excel- 
lence of the vi, 376. 

Sapphic Ode, on the composition of 
•the Greek v, 120. 

Sartorius, Professor vi, 318. 

Schelling, M. J. F. v, 4. 

Scliott, M. V. 5. 

Sdileusnef, M. v, 7. 

Sclileyermacher, Professor v, 7. 

Schloetzer, M. A. L. vi, 315. 

Schmidt, M. vi, 318. 

Scholiast On Hephaestion illustrated vi, 
94. 

Scott, Professor, Inquiry &c. vi, 82* 
No. II. vi, 248. 

Scribo, on the government of vi, 60. 

Scripture, the account of the ereation 
of the world by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans corresponds with vi, 229« 
\ Seager, Loci Quidam Lnciani &c. viy 
I 125. 

Self-love, remarks on vi, 251. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus,- a M. Antonio Ma- 
reto Correctus, et notis illustratus 
&c. viy 139. 

Scnecae, in Hippolytum, Animadv. 
Jnsti Lipsii v, 57. 

Seria Biblica, No. i. vi, 320. 

Shield of Acbilies vi, 6. 

Sidneyensis, reply to the article of v, 
377. — Professor Porson, and Mr* 
Barker vi, 224. 

Smith, Adam, a suggestion of vi, 2S7. 

Sorrento, description of v, 271. 

Sothic cycle, why called vi, 12. 

Spain, antiquities in vi, 263. 

Spalding, M. vi,. 515. 

Spanish coast, description of the r, 
111. 

Sphinx, observations on the v, 241. 

Splendide, meaning of vi, 48. 

Stanley, character of his edition of 
JEschylus V, 300. , 

Zraupctcriy, .d; rnv Tou Xpitrroy V, 283. 

2T£*ayov 'fiv MiXatog AtaXoyo; V, 285. 

Stoeberns, M. a Latin letter from to 

Professor Ward v, 392. 
Stoltz, Dr. V, 6. 

Studies pursued at Oxford vi, 305. 
Stutzman, M. J. v, 10. 
Subjunctive Mood, observations on th» 

vi, 53. 
Sndum, the meaning of v, 103. 
Sun, the, when and why elevated on 

higli V, 35. — the reduction of its disk 

by tlie sect of Epicurus v, 103. • - 
Supplement concerning the name No, 

Ammon, &c. v, 407. 
Supplices Virgines, remarks on tlie vi, 

343. 
Syllabis, de v, S{ 
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T. 

Tacitas, Critical Rem. on detached 

passages of v» 343. No. iii. v, 358. 
'Tatius, mistakes of vi, 9. 
Terapbim, descriptitfn of v, 31. 
Thales, when he nourished vi, 10. 
Tiefenau, M. Gacldlio de vi, 318. 
Tostatu», his opinion on tlie Teraphim 

V, 31. 
Translations, Hist, of vi, 201. — the 

disadvantages of vi, ^40, 
Tripos, Cambridge Paper v, 412. 
Trochi, de ludo v, 72. 
Troy, on the Existence of v, l-J. 

Remarks on the above vi, 25. 

Turbinis, de hido v, 72. 
Tyas, Mr. J. a Greek poem by vi, 353. 
Tychsen, M. of Rostock v, 4. 
Tynan Inscription vi, 191. 
Tzschucke, M, editor of Strabo and 

Mela v, 13, 14. 

U. 

Uniformity of nature in our climate 

proved vi, 300. 
University honors, how obtained vi, 

305, 6. 
Ursa Major, observsitions on the star ^ 

in vi, 10. 
Ut, on the difference between quod 

and vi, 57. 

V. 

Valckenaer, L. C. Oratio de publ. 
Atheniens. moribns vi, 359. 

Valentiniana vi, 394. 

Valpy's Greek Grammar vi, 384. 

Vanity distinct from Pride vi, 254. 

Vater, M. v, 2. ' 

Verstegan's derivations of Lttrd and 
Lady v, 313. 

Villers, Mr. C. account of the German 
Literati, &c. drawn up by No. iii. 
V, 1. No. IV. vi, 313. 

Vincent, Rev. Dr. v, 41. — a letter 
from, to Mr. Burkci; vi, 206. 

Virgil, fond of Mathematics, and sci- 
ence of oatjvities v, 56. — illustrated 



. v, 107. — defended vi, 385. — fourth 
eclogue, notice of Illustration of v, 
45. — Georgics, when published, &c, 
vi, 119. 

Vocnm, de conjunctionc ct disjunctione 
V, 367. 

VoM, Mr. V, 13, 

Votum Senile v, 333. 

Vnlpium Combustinm, the time of the. 
celebration of vr, 326. 

W. 

Wagner, M. v, 10. 

M'ait, Mr. D. G. specimens of Persian 

poetry vi, 44. No. n. vi, 294--ob- 

servatious on Mr. Patrick's chart of 

Numerals vi, 218 —a parallel be- 

t\v€*en the Latin, Gwck and Sanskri- 

ta vi; 376. 
Wain, observations on the use of th« 

word by Homer vi, 7. 
Wakefield, high commendation of v, 

338 — his commendation of Ashton 

do. 
Ward, Professor, to M. Sallicr v, 389, 

390. To M. Stoeber v, 393. 
Weber, M. v. 6, 8. 
Wedekind, M. vi, 313. 
Welte, M. de v. 3. 
Wilken, Professor vi, 315, 
Winckelman, Mr. v, 9. 
Wolf, M. vi, 315. 
Woltmami, co4tinuation of M. Beckor 

vi, 313. 
Writing, the advantages of good vi, 

'246.' 
Wyttenbacli, M. vi, 319. 

V. 

Youth, a person's merits enhanced in 
consideration of his v, 379. 

Z. 

Zeno, acquisitions obtained by follow- 
ing the principles of vi, 83. 

Zeune, M. v, 10. 

Zoppo de Gangi, lo, a Sicilian artist 
v, 26. 
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OF NEW WORKS. 

on, 

MONTHLY ANALYSIS, OF GENEBAL LITERATURE* 

The consideration of the number of Reviews, Weekly, Monthly, and QoiMrterly, 
offered to the public, may produce a wonder at the sight of a Prospectut for.aii 
additional periodical work : but the slightest examini|tion of the nature of the 
new publication will make wonder cease. 

The present Reviews are not so much disting^iiibed for an account of a new 
work, as for a critical examination of the subject ou which it is written. What 
IS called a Review of a political or religious publication, r«dly consists of a decla- 
ration of the sentiments of the Reviewer : and the publication is generally extolled 
or depreciated!, not according to its abstract merit as a composition, but ^cord- 
ing to the party or sect, which the Critic is disposed to follow. 

Such has been, during more than half a Century, the conduct of the most'respect* 
able Monthly Reviewers. The Quarterly Reviews, lately established, have risen 
ftill higher in the scale of original disqubition. They have often taken the title 
of a book as a Motto to a Dissertation on a subject, which occupied the public 
mind, and scarcely hinted at the publication, which appeared at first sight as 
the object of their Criticism, 

It is not intended to depreciate the merit of these Reviewers. Much learning, 
genius, and information have been thrown on the subjects, which they have under- 
taken to elucidate ; their observations on Political (Economy have, on some 
occasions, suggested useful hints to Government, and their Country has been in- 
formed, if not directed, by the result of their labors. From the collision of their 
opposite sentiments, and frq^ the facts which they have brought to light in sap- 
port of their opinions, the public mind has been illuminated, taste has been 
refined, knowledge has been increased, and perhaps it is not too much to say that 
the general manners have been improved. 

But we strongly feel the force of an objection, which has been frequently made, 
that it is necessary, in order to form an impartial opinion of a book, to read many 
Reviews of opposite principles, and that in consequence of the length, to whidi 
critical dissertations are carried, many books are not reviewed until their novelty 
or their importance has ceased ; and some are never noticed. To remove these 
objections, a new Periodical Work is proposed to the public, under the title of 
** THE NEW REVIEW, OR MQNTHLY ANALYSIS, OF GENERAL 
LITERATURE,** to be published on the 1st of January, 1813> and .continued 
on the 1st of every Month, Price 2s. 6d, 

1. To analyse every Publication, by giving a view of the CmitetUs ; the Preface, 
when it explains the subject; and Extracts of prominent and striking parts of 
the book ; thus enabling the re^det Xq eiL^eicm^V^digsPii^utun^trej by tl^ 

sentiments of thq Reviewer. 
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tp To print a Supplementary Number at the end of the year, ct^ntaining an Index 
^ Sui^ects with reference to the Authors, who have treated on them ; thus 
perpetuating afidl and correct list of all Writers, and of the SuJ^ects of their 
Publications. 

3. To insert Literary Intelligence, and Notices of Works in hand ; to mention 
IraprovcraestB made tn new Editions of Works : and to admit Defences d 
Authors agaiust Criticisms, without any expence to the public, but at a moder- 
ate charge to the writers. 

4. To add the Table ^ Contents of the preceding number of every Review, thai 
enabling the pnblic to ascertain at one view what has been noticed. — This will 
be found particukurly convenient for all those, who have not direct recourse 
to extensive libraries, where iadeed every periodical Publication is not to be 
found ; by the want of which many persons are ignorant of the review of their 
works.— Thus, instead of being ^, rival, this will be an Index and a Supplement 
to the established Revievre. 

As it is intended to state what other Works each Author has Published, or 
Edited, it is required that a list of them may be sent vrith the Book to ht 
poticed. 

%* To prevent omusioffSj and an expence proportioned to the universality of the 
Notices, it is hoped that a copy qf every Book will be lent to the Editor, to the care </ 
Mr^ A, J, Valpy, Took^s Court, Chancery Lane, London, at whose Press, Ths 
Ksw Review will 6e jirMA^*— «*To be had of all Booksellers^ 



ENTIRE NEW WORK. 

Early in 1813 wiU he publislfed, to be continued annually, 

THE UTERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CALENDAR OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE FOR THE YEAR 1812, 

' CONTAJHIHO 

f. The Dictionary of all LiyiNO Authors, Male and Female (announced for 
some time past) (specifying the date and place of their nativity, residence, 
and station in lift;, and the titles oftheir works in the order of their publication. 

II. A simihir Dictionary of Painters, Engravers, Sculptor, and Musical 
Composers. 

III. A Register of all the Universities and Public Schools, with lists of the Heads 
of Colleges, Professors, Tutors, Masters, Sec, promotions and appointments ^ 

• prize-questions, and other particulars relative to those seminaries. 

I v. An account of fdl tiie Public Societies, Institutions, Libraries, and Exhibit 

tions for the promotion of Literature, and the Arts and Sciences, not only in the 
metropolis, but in every part of the United Kingdom ; their Officers ; an 

abstraci of their proeeedings, lectures, ^c. daring the preceding year. 
y. Miscellaneous Articles of useful and interesting intelligence on every sub* 

ject connected with literature. Science, and l£e Arts ; including new pro* 

jects, improvements, inventions, patents. Sec 
VI. Bio|;ra|>hical Sketches of emment Literary Characters, Artists," and Men 

of Science, deceased in 1812. 

To which will be added a Catalogue of English Books, Musip, and Prints^ 
piiblished during the year, and of new Foreign Works imported ; a List of 
Reviews, Magazines, Journals, Newspapers, &c. &c. — A List of the principal 
Booksellers, especially of such as possess valuable collections, also of the 
Music and Printsellers. 

The friends to this undertaking are earnestly requested to assist the Editor 
with any authentic information 3iey may possess, which should be addressed, 
as eariy as possible (free of postage) to the Publisher, Mr. Ck>lbuni, Ppblid . 
Lihiary, Conduit Street, Ifynoper Square, Ldmdon, 
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PREP J RING FOR PUBLICATION. 



CLASSICAL. 

Titi Lucretii Cari de Rcrmn Natura libros sex, ad exemplarinin MSS. fidem 
recensitos, louge emeDdatiores reddidit, commentariis perpetuis illustravit, indi- 
cibus instriixit , et cuin animadversionibus Ricardi Bentieii, ndn ante valgatis, 
aliorain subinde iniscuit Gilbertus Wakefield, A. B. Collegii Jesu apud Canta- 
brigienses olim Socius. ^ditio Secunda. Quutuor volumiDibus. — The scarcity of 
the origiual quarto edition of this work, is well known to every classical scholar, 
and the avidity with which a copy is bought up, when it occasionally makes its 
appearance in a catalogue, shows how highly the copious notes of the erudite 
Commentator are prized by tlie learned. These, and otlier considerations, have 
encour^ed the publication of a second edition ; and that it might become more 
extensively useful, by being more moderate in price, the publishers have printed 
it in octavo, and in such a manner, as to combine elegance with utility. 

Mr. Frey has in the press his Hebrew mid English Grammar, The author 
hopes to have succeeded in opening a way to obtain the knowledge of this most 
ancient and sacred language, in less timt', and with far less difl5K:ulty and per^* 
plexity, than any other language, whether ancient or modern. The whole will 
be divided into distinct chapters, and each chapter followed by Exercises accord- 
ing to the principal rules, that practice and theoiy might go hand-in-hand. This 
Vrork will be accompanied by the whole Book of Psalms in Hebrew. Price tq 
Subscribers 8s. to Non-Subscribers 10s. 6d. and without the Psalms 7s. 6d. Th^ 
names of Subscribers must be sent to the Author, Mount Street, Whitechapel 
Koad, witli a reference to a place in London, where the work can be delivered^ 
and payment received. 

Mr. Frey has also prepared for the press a Hebrew Didumaryy in two parts, on 
an entire new plan. Thefirst part will contain all the Primitives and every Deri- 
vative, with its Prefixes, Suffixes, and divers variations, with a Latin and English 
translation ; and the second, the principal words in the Latin and English lan-i 
giiages with a Hebrew translation. 

Mr. Howes ^thc translator of Persius) is proceeding in the work of translating 
and commenting on tlie Satires and Epistles of Horace. 

A gentleman of the University of Oxford is preparing for the press a splendid, 
edition of Martyn's Eplogues of Virgil, with thirty-seven colored plates of Bota- 
nical subjects. 

In one Voli me, Octavo, by John Mitford, A. B. the AchiUeis of Statius : 
Mvhh the collations of several MSS. and some editions whose readings have not 
been given before, particularly two vei*y scarce ones belonging to Lord Spencer. 
This work is intended to be followed by tjjc Thebais. 

Atheu'^us. — Collections from the Deipno;5ophists ; or Banquet of the Gods, of 
Athenaeus. Translated from the original Greek. By Thomas Eagles, Esq. F.R.S. 
Beautifully printed in two volumes, post 8vo. 

In tl|e Press, uniform with Hoogeveen, Lamherti Bos Ellipses Gra-coB cum pri- 
orum Editorum, suisque ohservationibus, cdidit Godofredus Henricus Sciuefer. 

BIBLICAL. 

The Rev. B. Brook, of Tutbury, has in the press, in three octavo volnmes, the 
Lives of the Reformers, containing a biographical account of thpse divines, who 
distinguished themselves in the cauiie of religious liberty, from the Reformation, 
njider Queen Elizabeth, to the Act of Uniformity in 1662. This work will con- 
tain a regular series of the History of Nonconformists during a period of one 
hundred years : and is wholly collected from authentic historical records and 
numerous MS. documents, which will include a very large selection of interesting 
aud curious information never before published. 

The Bp. of iVIeath has in the press a volume of Sermons on important subjects. 
A vojnme of Sermons on subjects chiefly practical, by the late Dr. Munkhous^, 
i$iothej>ress. 

The Lectures on the CoUectsby lV\e^^\."DT,T>Ta?^w^\w^Nc\.%N<i.'V5^m the 
press, and will soon be read^ for de\i\eT^ Xo svj\j%w\\i^\^. 'IXiQ^^^V^NsXKsA v^ 



lubscribe will please to forward their names to David Arnot, 17, Gracechurch<* 
street. 

The Rev. R. Mant is printins; two volumes of Parochial and Domestic Ser- 
mons, designed to illustrate and enforce the most important articles of Christian 
faith and practice. 

The Rev.. Mr. Lacey, of Salter's Hall, is about to publish two volumes of 
Family Discourses, crown octavo, price 12s. Each voluific will contain twenty 
discourses of a moderate length, and written on subjects expressly adapted to 
domestic use. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. W. B. Kirwan, Dean of Killala, with a Sketch of 
his Life, are printing in two octavo vohunes. 

Mr. Bnice, of Whitburn, will shortly publish a Series of Discourses on Evange- 
lical and Practical Subjects. 

Mr. Claphara is printing a new edition of the first and second volumes of his se- 
lected Sermons. 

A work by the late Dr. Robertson, the celebrated historian, is in the press, 
on the Grounds of Protestantism ; or the causes which contributed to the scces* 
sion of our forefathers from the errors and corruption of the church of Rome. 

Tiic Rev. Henry Baber has completed the publication of a Fac-simile of the 
Book of Psalms of the LXX Version, as its text is preserved in the Alexandrian 
MS. He has also issued Proposals for publishing a Fac-simile of the Pentateuch, 
after the same MS. which is intended to be comprised in Tliree Parts, printed in 
imperial folio, to correspond with the portions of tlie MS. already printed by 
himself and Dr. Woide. A few copies will be printed on vellum. 

Mr. Frey is now publisliing a fac-simile of Vander Hooght's Hebrew 
Bible, dedicated by permission to t!ie Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. 
Davids. The work will be comprised in Twelve Parts each containing 1^28 
pa^es, price 5s.* 3d. common, 7s. 6d. royal. Seven parts have already appeared 
before the public, the sixth of which completes the first volume, and may be had, 
bound in boards, at ll. lis. 6d. common, and 21. 5s. royal. The second volume 
will be accompanied by a lexicon containing all the Roots in the Hebrew lan- 

§uage (upwards of two thousand) which will be delivered gratis to the sobscri^ 
ers. The Pentateuch also may be had by itself, bound in boards at 12s. 
A new Edition of the Greek Testament, with Griesbach's Text. It will con- 
tain copious Notes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, RosenmuUer, &c. iii 
familiar Latin : together with parallel passaiges from the Classics, and with refe- 
rences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses, S vols. 8vo. A few copies 
will be struck off on large paper. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B. D. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

A small impression is reprinting, with a new Historical and Biographical Pre« 
face, of that extremely scarce book entitled '' A Spiritual and most Precioase 
Perie teachyngc. all Men to love and imbrace the Crosse as a most sweet and 
necessary thymje, with Preface, &c. by Edwarde, Duke of Somerset, Uncle to 
King Edward VI." It was printed in the year 1550, and an account of it may 
be found in Walpole*s Royal and Noble Authors. It is a curious fact, that a 
large sum was offered some time ago for an old copy of this book by public adver- 
tisement in one of our Universities. A few copies will be taken off on large 
paper. 



OtllENTAL. 

Mr. Milbum*s work on Oriental Commerce, in two quarto volumes, with 
numerous charts by Mr. Arrowsmith, is in such a state of forwardness, that it is 
expected to appear early in January* 

Lieut. Col. Mark Wilkes has the second volume of his Historical Sketches of 
the'South of India, nearly ready for publication. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Turkey, from the Manuscript Journals of 
Modem Travellers in those Countries ; by the Rev. Robert Walpole. 

Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire ; interspersed with Accounts of 
Afanners and Customs. By John Macdonald Kinnier, Esq. Political Assistant 
to Brigadier-General Malcolm, late Envoy to the Court of Persia. Handsomely 
printed in 4to. with a Map. WiU be pnblUhed in January, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 



CLASSICAL. 



dsoTiBR's Tacitus, which combitiefl the adviiitBg^ of* die Patit and £cBii- 
burgh editions. With a selection of Notes from all the €k>iinDeBfaton of 
Tacitus sabseaaent to the Edinbarji;h edition : The Literaria Notitia, and Poli- 
tica, are also aaded ; the French Passages are translated, and the Roman Money 
tamed, into English. Edited and printed by Mr. A. J. Valpy, in 5 Vols. 8vo. 
Price in boards 41. 48. A few copies also on royal Svo. writii^; paper, at 6L 6s. — 
See The New Review^ No. I. 

Classical and Biblical Rec&batioms ; containuig. a Commentary, criticdf 
ttid explanatory, on the Germany of Tacitns ; Remarks on the Hippoly tns, and 
the Promethens; Stnctnres on the editions of ProP^aaor ifouk and Mr. 
Blomfield ; an Application of the Doctrine of the Association of Ideas to the 
Illostration of the Classical Writers; Obsenrations on the Bvssus and the 
Serica as well as the Oriental Ethiopia and the Indi colorati of the Ancients^ 
&c. &c. &c. ; with a great variety or other Classical Matter, and nnkch Biblical 
Criticism. By E. H. Basker, Esq. of Trinity College, C^b. Vol. I. Price 
8s. 6d. in boards. — See The New Review, No. L 

English Translations of fonr iComedies of Aristophanes, from the original 
Greek, with Notes, viz. the Clouds, by R. Cumberland, Esq. ; the Plutus, 
by H. Fielding, Esq. and the Rev. Mr. Yonng; the Frogs, by C. Punster, 
M. A. ; and the Birds, by a Member of one of the Universities. To form one 
volume octavo. Printed by A. J. Vsdpy, Tooke's Court, Chancery Lane, for 
Lackington, Allen, and Co. Finsbnry Square. Octavo, Price 12f. — See J%e 
New Retfiew, No. I. 

P. S. This volume will be quickly followed by an English version of the 
following four Plays of the same author, viz. the AcharniaHs, the Wasps, 
the KNroHTS, and the Peacb. To be executed upon the same plan vrits 
the Birds. — See The New Review, No. I. 

# \^^'^^^ ^^ '^^^ Greek Accidence, arranged in a manner eonvenienf 
for Transcription ; bv means of which Learners may be assisted in comihittinB 
it to memory. ByJ. Hodgkin. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Fifth Volume of Stephen's Gr. Thes. is just reprinted, containmg Glossaria 
duo ; e sitn yetustatis eruta : ad utriusque linguae cognitionem et locupleta- 
tionem perutiha. Item, de Atticae liugua sen dialecti idiomatis, commenU 
Uenr. Steph. utraqne nunc primum in publicum prodennt. 

N^tly printed in one volume 8vo. Price 15s. boards, Henrici Hoogeveen, 
G^Sfr^Sc^tT^"^^ Lmguie Graeca in Epitomen Redegit Chi^tianni 

p*.^^;^^*.'^/^' Pom in three books, by the Rev. C. Coltor, 
lf««t^.i^i?V'^* ?'^^^^' .^Cambridge. With copiods Notes and Anecdote.^ 
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A TnmshdUm of the eeMraled und mcieni work, *' Titictatns de I^bns el 
<>>iisnetadinibiis Regm Angliae, tempore Regis Henrici secnndi compositus, 
Jnsticiae gubemacnla teneote illustri viro Ranulpho de Glanvilla. '* By John 
Bbambu, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law: to which are added Notes. 
(See The New Review, No. L) 

The sixth and kst volame of Mr. BeIoe*s Anecdotes of Literature. Pr. tSe. 
^schyli Tragoediae et Fragmenta ed. S. Butler. Vol. 3d. 4to. 2/. ts, or Vol. 5 
and 6, 8vo. 1/. U. 

A new Translation (in Rhyme) of Ovid's Metamorphoses: with tlie Latin Text, 
by Thomas Orger. Vol. i. 8vo. 10«. — For an accoudl see A0. //. qf Tiie Ntw 
Retiew, 

BIBLICAL, 

The UitTOBT of all Religions ; containing a particular account of the 
rise, decline, and descent, of the patriarchal churches to th^ time of Moses : 
tlie yarions changes to the end of the Israelitish Church and the commence- 
ment of the Christian Religion. The rise and progress of the different sects 
in the early ages of the Christian Church: a faithful account of all the sects at 
this day in Christendom, with a reference to the time when they first made tlielr 
appearance. In this work will be given a refutation of Levi's Dissertations 
ou the prophecies, vnth conchisive arguments to prove that the Jews cannot uow 
expect a Messiah to come, and that the prophecies were accomplished in the 
divine pei^ou of Christ. By JaliQ Bellamy* autlior of Biblical Cnticisms in the 
Chassical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. Small paper, pr. 5#. 6f/. large paper, 
pr. 9«. 6d. in boards. With a Frontispiece containing Five Heads, — See The 
^ew Ikview, No. I. 

A Sermon on the Sanetifieatiim (^ the Lnr^e Day, By the Rev. James Rudge, 
Curate and Lecturer of Limehoose. Price is. — See The New Review, No. I. 

Annotations on the Four Gospels ; with considerable additions and 
improvements. Second edition, forming three Octavo volumes. Price 1^. 4j« 

The Annotations on the Acts, which have been added, may be had separately, 
to bind up with the first edition. Price 5^. 6d, — See The New Review, ^lO. I. 

Chriai, and not St. Peter, the Rock qf the Christian Church ; and St Paul the 
Founder of the Church in Britain, by the Bishop of St. David's. A second 
Letter from the Bishop of St. David's to the Clergy of his Diocese, on the 
Independence of the ancient British Church on any Foreign jnrisdiction ; with 
a P. S. on the testimony of Clemens Romanus. Octavo, price 2s. ^, 

Ecclesiastical Reacarehes ; or, Philo and Josephus proved to be historians 
and apologists of Christ, of his followers, and or the Gospel, by John Jones. 
(See The New Review, No. I.) 

Twelve Sermons on Various Suljects ; and a Narraiire of the first appearances 
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